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RULES 


OF THE 


Society for the Promotion of Helleme Studies, 





1. THE objects of this Society shall be as follows :— 


I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II. To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs 
of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society notes 
or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 


Ill. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilization. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, and Ordinary Members, All officers 
of the Society shall be chosen from among its Members, and shall be 
ex officio members of the Council. 


3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present. In case of the absence of the President, one of 
the Vice-Presidents shall preside in his stead, and in the absence of 
the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. In the absence of the Treasurer 
the Council or Committee shall appoint one of their Members to preside. 


4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society: in the Council shall also be 
vested the control of all publications issued by the Society, and the 
general management of all its affairs and concerns. The number of the 
Council shall not exceed fifty. 

é 
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5. The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 


6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 


7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 


8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 


9. Three Members of the Council, provided not more than one of 
the three present be a permanent officer of the Society, shall be a 
quorum. 


1o. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman to have a casting vote. 


11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 


12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 


13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 


14. A General Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
June of each year, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 


15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the Annual 
Meeting. 


16. The President shall be clected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of five years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 


17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 


Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 
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18. One-third of the Council shall retire every year, but the Members 
so retiring shall be eligible for re-election at the Annual Meeting. 


19, The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 


20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. The mode in 
which the vote shall be taken shall be determined by the President 
and Council. 


21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least one month before it is held. 


22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
three weeks before the Annual Meeting. 


23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 


24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 


25. The names of all candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to a Meeting of the Council, and at their 
next Meeting the Council shall proceed to the election of candidates 
so proposed: no such election to be valid unless the candidate receives 
the votes of the majority of those present. 


26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall beone guinea, payable 
and due on the Ist of January each year ; this annual subscription may be 
compounded for by a single payment of £15 15s., entitling compounders 
to be Members of the Society for life, without further payment. All 
Members elected on or after January 1, 1905, shall pay on election an 
entrance fee of two guineas. 


27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the ordinary 
publications of the Society. 


28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears duc, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 
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29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 

30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate British or Foreign 
Honorary Members, The number of British Honorary Members shall 
not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may, at their discretion, elect for a period not 
exceeding five years Student-Associates, who shall be admitted to certain 
privileges of the Society. 

33. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
Election of Members. Every Candidate shall also satisfy the Council 
by means of a certificate from his teacher, who must be a person occupying 
a recognised position in an educational body and be a Member of the 
Society, that he is a domé fide Student in subjects germane to the 
purposes of the Society. 

34. The Annual Subscription of a Student-Associate shall be 
one guinea, payable and due on the ist of January in each year. In 
case of non-payment the procedure prescribed for the case of a defaulting 
Ordinary Member shall be followed. 

35. Student-Associates shall receive the Society’s ordinary publications, 
and shall be entitled to attend the General and Ordinary Meetings, and 
to read in the Library. They shall not be entitled to borrow books from 
the Library, or to make use of the Loan Collection of Lantern Slides, 
or to vote at the Society’s Meetings. 

36. A Student-Associate may at any time pay the Member’s entrance 
fee of two guineas, and shall forthwith become an Ordinary Member. 

37. Ladies shall be eligible as Ordinary Members or Student- 
Associates of the Society, and when elected shall be entitled to the same 
privileges as other Ordinary Members or Student-Associates. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Mceting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 
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RULES FOR THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 


AT 22, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





I. THat the Library be administered by the Library Committee, 
which shall be composed ot not less than four members, two of whom shall 
form a quorum. 


II. That the custody and arrangement of the Library be in the hands 
of the Hon. Librarian and Librarian, subject to the control of the 
Committee, and in accordance with Regulations drawn up by the said 
Committee and approved by the Council. 


III. That all books, periodicals, plans, photographs, &c., be received 
by the Hon. Librarian, Librarian or Secretary and reported to the 
Council at their next meeting. 


IV. That every book or periodical sent to the Society be at once 
stamped with the Society’s name. 


V. That all the Society’s books be entered in a Catalogue to be kept 
by the Librarian, and that in this Catalogue such books, &c., as are not to 
be lent out be specified. 


VI. That, except on Christmas Day, Good Friday, and on Bank 
Holidays, the Library be accessible to Members on all week days from 
eleven A.M. to six P.M. (Saturdays, 11 A.M. to 2 P.M.), when either the 
Librarian, or in his absence some responsible person, shall be in 
attendance. Until further notice, however, the Library shall be closed for 
the vacation from July 20 to August 31 (inclusive). 


VU. That the Society’s books (with exceptions hereinafter to be 
specified) be lent to Members under the following conditions :— 


(1) That the number of volumes lent at any one time to each 
Member shall not exceed three. 


(2) That the time during which such book or books may he kept 
shall not exceed one month. 


(3) That no books be sent beyond the limits of the United Kingdom. 
VIII. That the manner in which books are lent shall be as follows :— 


(1) That all requests for the loan of books be addressed to the 
Librarian. 


(2) That the Librarian shall record all such requests, and lend out 
the books in the order of application. 


(3) That in each case the name of the book and of the borrower be 
inscribed, with the date, in a special register to be kept by 
the Librarian. 


(4) Should a book not be returned within the period snecified, the 
Librarian may reclaim it, 
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(5) All expenses of carriage to and fro shall be borne by the 
borrower. 
(©) All books are due tor return to the Library before the summer 
vacation. 
IX. That no book falling under the following categories be lent out 
under any circumstances :— 
(1) Unbound books. 
(2) Detached plates, plans, photographs, and the like. 
(3) Books considered too valuable for transmission. 
(4) New books within one month of their coming into the 
Library. 
X. That new books may be borrowed for one week only, if they have 
been more than one month and less than three months in the Library. 


XI. That in the case of a book being kept beyond the stated time the 
borrower be liable to a fine of one shilling for each week after application 
has been made by the Librarian for its return, and if a book is lost the 
borrower be bound to replace it. 

XII. That the following be the Rules defining the position and 
privileges of Subscribing Libraries :— 

a. Subscribing Libraries are entitled to receive the publications of 
the Society on the same conditions as Members. 

4. Subscribing Libraries, or the Librarians, are permitted to purchase 
photographs, lantern slides, etc., on the same conditions as 


Members. 

c. Subscribing Libraries and the Librarians are not permitted to Azve 
lantern slides. 

d. A Librarian, if he so desires, may receive notices of meetings 
and may attend meetings, but is not entitled to vote on 
questions of private business. 

e. A Librarian is permitted to read in the Society’s Library. 

7. A Librarian is not permitted to borrow books, either for his own - 


use, or for the use of a reader in the Library to which he is 
attached. 





The Library Committee. 


Mr. F. H. MARSHALL (Hon. Librarian). 
Mr. J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
Pror. W. C. F. ANDERSON. 
Mr. TALFourD ELy, D.Lit. 
PROF. ERNEST A. GARDNER. 
Mr. F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt. 
Mr. GEORGE MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 
Mr. A. H. SMITH. 
Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D., Litt.D. 
Applications for books and letters relating to the Photographic 
Collections, and Lantern Slides, should be addressed to the Lzbrarian 
(Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre), at 22, Albemarle Strect, W. 
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Fry, F. J., Cricket St. Thomas, Chard. 

Fry, Rev. T. C., D.D., The School, Great Berkhampstead. 
tFurley, J. S., Chernocke House, Winchester. 

Furneaux, L. R., Rossall School, Fleetwood. 

Furness, Miss S. M. M., 7, Quentin Road, Blackheath, S.£. 

Fyfe, Theodore, 4, Grays Jun Square, W.C. 

Fyfe, W. H., Aerton College, Oxford. 

Gardiner, E. Norman (Council), Zpsom College, Surrey. 

Gardner, Miss Alice, 7he Old Hall, Newnham College, Cambridve. 
+Gardner, Prof. Ernest A. (V.P.), Tadworth, Surrey. 
t*{Gardner, Prof. Percy, Litt.D. (President), 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

Gardner, Samuel, Oakhurst, Harrow-on-the-Fiill. 

Gardner, W. Amory, Groton, Uassachusetts, U.S.A. 

Garnett, Mrs. Terrell, Undercliffe House, Bradford. 
tGaselee, S., 75, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

Gaskell, Miss K., The Uplands, Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

Gatliff, Hamilton, 11, Eaton Square, SW. 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, P.R.S., Sc.D., D.C.L., Shepherd's Down, Haslemere, Surrey. 
tGenner, E., Jesus College, Oxford. 
+Gerrans, H. T., 20, St. John’s Street, Oxford. 

Gibson, Mrs. Margaret D., D.D., LL.D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridve. 

Gibson, Rev. S. W., Candlemarsh Rectory, Sherborne, Dorset. 

Giles, P., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Gilkes, A. H., The College, Dulwich, S.E. 

Gillespie, C. M., 6, Hollin Lane, Far Headingley, Leeds. 

Giveen, Rev. R. L., 66, Jyddelton Square, Clerkenwell, E.C. 

Glover, Miss Helen, c/o The Manager, London and County Bank, Victoria Steet, SAV. 

Godden, Miss Gertrude M., Avacairney, Weybridge, Surrey. 

Godley, A. D., 4, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Goligher, W. A., Zrznity College, Dublin. 

Gomme, A. W., 20, .Warlborough Place, NW. 

Goodhart, A. M., Eton College, Windsor. 

Goodhart, J. F., M.D., LL.D., 25, Portland Place, IV’. 

Gosford, The Countess of, 22, assfield Street, Cavendish Square, W. 

Gow, Rev. James, Litt.D., 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, SW, 

Granger, F.S., University College, Nottingham. 

Gray, Rev. H. B., Bradfield College, Berks. 

Green, G. Buckland, 21, Dean Terrace, Edinburgh. 

Green, Mrs. J. R., 36, Grosvenor Road, SAV. 

Greene, C. H., The School, Great Berkhampstead. 

Greene, Herbert W., Wagidalen College, Oxford, 

Greenwell, Rev. W., F.R.S., Durham. 

Grenfell, B. P., Litt.D., D.Litt., Queen’s College, Oxford. 

Griffith, F. Ll., 11, Morham Gardens, Oxford. 

Griffith, Miss Mary E., 4, Bramham Gardens, S.1P. 

Grundy, George Beardoe, D.Litt., 27, Beam Hall, Oxford. 

Gurney, Miss Amelia, 69, Exaizsmore Gardens, SAV. 

Guthrie, Lord, 13, Royal Circus, Edinturgh. 

Hadji-Joannon, Evangelos, Larnaca, Cyprus. 

Hadow, W. H., Worcester College, Oxford. 

Haigh, Mrs. P. B., ¢ 0. Grindlay, Groom & Co., Bankers and Agents, Bombay. 

Haines, C. R., Pulborough, Sussex. 

Hall, Rev. F. H., Oriel College, Oxford. 

Hall Rev. F. J., Northaw Place, Potters Bar, Herts, 
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Hall, Harry Reginald (Council), British Wuseum, WC. 
Hall, Mrs., 22, Cadogan Place, SW. 
Hall, Miss S. E., Lyceum Club, 128, Piccadilly, WV. 
Hallam, G. H., Ortyg?a, Harrow-on-the-Hiill. 
Halsbury, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 4, Exnismor¢ Gardens, SP. 
+Hammond, B. E., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Hardie, Prof. W. Ross, The University, Edinburgh. 
Harding, G. V., The Firs, Upper Basildon, Pangbourne. 
Harper, Miss Barbara, Queen’s College, 43, Harley Street, WV. 
Harper, Miss E. B., Ws. Lewis Campbell, 50B, Portsdown Road, IV, 
Harris, Prof. William Fenwick, 8, .Wercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
+Harrison, Ernest, 7inity College, Cambridge. 
+Harrison, Miss J. E., LL.D., D.Litt.. Mewnham College, Cambridge. 
Harrison, Miss L., EVeray, Linnet Lane, Liverpool. 
Harrower, Prof. John, The University, Aberdeen. 
Hart, Frank, 15, 1 tnchester Road, Hampstead. 
Hartley, Rev. R., Ze Mount, Oxford. 
Hasluck, F. W., The Welderness, Southgate, N. 
Hauser, Dr. Friedrich, Péazsa Sforza-Cesarini 41, Rome, Italy. 
Haussoullier, B., 8, Xue Sainte-Cécile, Paris. 
+Haverfield, Prof. F. J.. LL.D., IVinshields, Headington Hill, Oxford. 
Hawes, Mrs. C. H., 10 Last 85/4 Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Hawes, Miss E. P., 13, Sussex Gardens, WV. 
t+Hay, C. A., 127, Harley Street, WW, 
Hayter, Angelo G. K., 4, Forest Rise, Walthamstow, Essex. 
Head, Barclay Vincent, D.C.L., D.Litt., 26 Leznster Square, Bayswater WW. 
Headlam, Rev. A. C., D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 
Headlam, J. W., co Mfrs. Headlam, 1, St. Mary's Road, Wiimbledon. 
Heard, Rev. W. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
Heath, Charles H., 38, Portland Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
t+Heathcote, W. E., Chingford Lodge, N. Walk Terrace, Vork. 
Heberden, C. B., Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Helbert, Lionel H., lVest Downs, Winchester. 
Henderson, Arthur E., The Laurels, Dulwich, S.£. 
Henderson, Bernard W., E.veter College, Oxford. 
Henderson, Rey. P. A. Wright, D.D., Harden of Wadham College, Oxford 
Henn, The Hon. Mrs., The Vicarage, Bolton, Lancashire. 
Henry, Prof. R. M., Queen’s University, Belfast. 
Henty, Mrs. Douglas, Westgate, Chichester. 
tHertz, Miss Henriette, 7he Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, NU. 
Hett, W. S., School House, The College, Brighton. 
Heywood, Mrs. C. J., Chaseley, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Hicks, Rev. Canon E. L., 6, Excombe Place, Salford, Manchester. 
Hicks, F. M., Brackley Lodye, Weybridve. 
Hicks, Miss A. M., 33, Dowzside Crescent, Hampstead, NW. 
Higginson, Miss Juliet, Old Fort, Pride's Crossing, Mass, CSA. 
Hill, George F. (Council), Brztish Museum, W.C. 
Hill, Miss Mary V., Saadecotes School, Parkstone, Dorset. 
Hillard, Rev. A. E., St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Prof. Friedrich Freiherr, 42 der Apostelkirche 8 Berlin W. 3 
Hincks, Miss, 4, Addison Road, Kensington, W’. 
Hirschberg, Dr. Julius, 26, Schifauerdamm, Berlin, German Ly. 
Hirst, Miss Gertrude, 5, High Street, Suffvon Walden. 
Hodgkin, Thomas, D.C.L., Litt.D., Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland, 
Hodgson, F. C., Aédotsford Villa, Twickenham. 
Hogarth, David G. (V.P.), Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
Hogarth, Miss M. I., Zhe Red House, If estleton, Suffolk. 
}Holborn, J. B. S., 1, Wayfeld Terrace, Edinburgh, 
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Holding, Miss Grace E., 23, Penn Road Villas, Camden Road, NAV. 
Hopkins, R. V. Nind, Somerset House, WC. 
Hopkinson, J. H. (Council), Warden of Hulme Hall, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Hoppin, J. C., Courtlands, Pomfret Centre, Conn., U.S.A. 
Hornby, Rev. J. J.. D.D., Provost of Eton College, Windsor. 
+Hort, Sir Arthur F., Bart., Newlands, Harrow-on-the- Hill. 
Hose, H. F., Dulwich College, Dulwich, S.E. 
Hoste, Miss M. R., St. Augustine's, Blackwater Road, Eastbourne. 
Hotson, J. E. B., The Secretariat, Bombay, India. 
House, H. H., The College, Walvern. 
How, W. W., Merton College, Oxford. 
Howard de Walden, The Right Hon. Lord, Seaford House, Belgrave Square, SiT’. 
Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.LE., F.R.S., 30, Collingham Place, S1V. 
Huddart, Mrs., Cudwells, Haywards Heath. 
Hiigel, Baron Friedrich von, 13, Vicarage Gate, Kensington, VW’. 
Hughes, Reginald, D.C.L., 23, Canfield Gardens, NNW’. 
Hunt, A. S., D.Litt., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Hutchinson, Sir J. T., Chief Justice of Ceylon, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Hutchinson, Miss W. M. L., oor Hurst, Tenison Avenue, Cambridge. 
Hutton, Miss C. A. (Council), 49, Drayton Gardens, SAV. 
Hylton, the Lady, Asmerdown Park, Radstock. 
Hyslop, Rev. A. R. F., Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth, N.B. 
Im Thurn, J. H., 63, Jermyn Street, SAV. 
Jackson, Prof. Henry, O.M., Litt.D. (V.P.), Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Jackson, Mrs. F. H., 74, Rutland Gate, SIV. 
Jackson, T. W., 8, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 
Jackson, Rev. W. W., Rector of Exeter College, Oxford. 
James, A. G., Kingswood, Watford, Herts. 
*James, The Rev. H. A., D.D., Svhool House, Rugby. 
James, H. R., Presidency College, Calcutta, India. 
James, Lionel, St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon. 
James, Montague Rhodes, Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Jameson, Monsieur R., 4, Avenue Velasquez, Paris. 
Janvier, Mrs. Thomas A., c/o Thomas A. Janvier, Esg., The Century Club, 7, test 
437d Street, New York, U.S.A, 
Jasonidy, O. John, Blondet Street, Limassol, Cyprus. 
Jeans, Rev. G. E., Shorwell, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H., D. Litt., 77zazty College, Cambridge. 
Jevons, F. B., D.Litt, The Castle, Durham. 
Jex-Blake, Miss, Gévton College, Cambridge. 
Joachim, Miss ML, 
Johnson, Rev. Gifford H., 32, Friends Road, Croydon. 
Johnson, Miss Lorna A., Woodleigh, Altrincham. 
Jonas, Maurice, 841-842, Salisbury House, London Wall, E.C. 
Jones, Henry L., Willaston School, Nantwich. 
+Jones, H. Stuart (Council), Glan-y-Mor, Saundersfoot, Pembrokeshire. 
tJones, Ronald P., 208, Coleherne Court, South Kensington. 
Joseph, H. W. B., New College, Oxford. 
Judge, Max, 7, Pall Mall, S.1V. 
Kahnweiler, Miss Bettina, c/o J. S. Morgan & Co., London, F.C. 
Karo, George, 1, Rue Phidias, Athens, Greece. 
Keene, Prof. Charles H., University Club, Dublin. 
Keith, A. Berriedale, Colonial Office, Downing Street, S.W. 
Keltie, J. 5., LL.D., 1, SA. John’s Wood Park, NW. 
Kennedy, J., 14, Fragual Lane, Finchley Road, N.W. 
Kensington, Miss Frances, 145, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, VW. 
Kenyon, F. G., D.Litt. (Council), British Wuseum, WC, 
Ker, Prof. W. P., 95, Gower Street, W.C, 
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Kerr, Prof. Alexander, .Wadison, Hisconsin, U.S.A. 
Keser, Dr. J., Grande Boissiere, 62, Route de Chéne, Gentve. 
Kettlewell, Rev. P. W. H., S. Andrea's College, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
Kieffer, Prof. John B., 441, College Avenue, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 
King, J. E., Grammar School, Bedford. 
+King, Mrs. Wilson, 19, Highfield Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
Lane, Mrs. Charles T., Dangstein, Petersfield. 
Lang, Andrew, LL.D., D.Litt., 1, Warloes Road, Kensington, W. 
*Lang, Sir R. Hamilton, K.C.M.G., The Grove, Dedham, Essex. 
Langton, Neville, 20, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
tLansdowne, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., G.C.S.I, G.C.LE., G.C.M.G., 
Bowood, Calne, Wilts. 
Lantour, Miss de, Oak Leigh, Eastbourne. 
La Touche, C. D., 40, Werrion Sguare, Dublin. 
La Touche, Sir James Digges, K.C.S.1., 14, Gledhow Gardens, SW. 
Lawson, L. M., University Club, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fourth Street, New York, 
U.S.A. 
Leaf, Herbert, Zhe Green, Marlborough. 
tiLeaf, Walter, Litt.D., D.Litt. (V.P.), 6, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Lecky, Mrs., 38 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
Leeper, Alexander, IVarden of Trinity College, Melbourne. 
Lee-Warner, Miss Evelyn, Lynwode, Godalming. 
Legge, F., 6, Gray's Inn Square, W.C. 
Leigh, W. Austen, Hartfield, Rochampton, SV. 
Letts, Malcolm H. I., 34, Canonbury Park South, N. 
Lewis, Harry R., 5, Avgy// Road, Kensington, W,. 
Lewis, Prof. J. G. R., French Hoeck, Cape Colony. 
Lewis, L. W. P., Esholt, near Shipley, Yorks. 
Lewis, Miss M. B., Aforwenna, Llandudno, N. Wales. 
tLewis, Mrs. Agnes S., Phil. D., D.D., LL.D., Castle-brae, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 
Lindley, Miss Julia, 74, Shooters Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 
Lister, Hon. Reginald, H.B.1. Minister, British Legation, Tangier, Morocco. 
Livingstone, R. W., Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Lloyd, Miss A. M., Caythorpe Hall, Grantham. 
tLock, Rev. W., D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
tLoeb, James, Konradstrasse 14, Munich, Germany. 
+Longman, Miss Mary, 27, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Lorimer, Miss H. L., Somerville College, Oxford. 
tLoring, William, Allerton House, Grote’s Buildings, Blackheath, S.E. 
Lowe, Miss D., Hinton St. George, Crewkerne, Somerset. 
Lowry, C., The School House, Tonbridge. 
Lumsden, Miss, Warren Cottage, Cranleigh, Surrey. 
Lunn, Henry S., M.D., Oldfield House, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 
Lunn, W. Holdsworth, 10, Alexander Grove, North Finchley, N. 
Lyttelton, Hon. and Rev. E., Eton College, Windsor. 
Macan, R. W., Waster of University College, Oxford. 
McCabe, Mrs. Gertrude B., 896, Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
McClymont, Rev. J. A., D.D., 5, Queen’s Gardens, Aberdeen. 
Macdonald, George, LL D., 17, Learmonth Gardens, Edinburgh. 
Macdonald, Miss Louisa, IVomen’s College, Sydney University, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Macdonell, W. R., LL.D., Bridgefield, Bridge of Don, Aberdeenshire. 
McDougall, Miss Eleanor, I} estfeld College, Hampstead, N. W. 
MacEwen, Rev. Prof. Alex. Robertson, 5, Doune Terrace, Edinburgh. 
MacEwen, R., The Edinburgh Academy, Edinburgh. 
McIntyre, P. S., The University, St. Andrews. 
MaclIver, D. Randall, [Wolverton House, Clifton, Bristol. 
Mackenzie, Lady, 53, Cadogan Square, SW’. 
Mackenzie, Duncan, 18, Via del Mascherino, Rome. 
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Mackenzie, H. W., The School House, Uppingham. 

Mackenzie R. J.. 12. Great Stuart Street, Edinburgh 

McClean, J. R., Rusthall House, Tunbridge Wells. 

MacLehose, James J., 61, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

Macmillan, Mrs. Alexander, 32, Grosvenor Road, SIV. 
t*Macmillan, George A., D.Litt. (Hon. Sec.), St. Wartin’s Street, W.C. 

Macmillan, Mrs. George A., 27, Queen’s Gate Gardens, SIV. 

Macmillan, Maurice, 52, Cadogan Place, S.1W. 
+Macmillan, W. E, F., 27, Queen’s Gate Gardens, SAV. 
+Macnaghten, Hugh, H/on College, Windsor. 

Macnaghten, The Right Hon. Lord, 198, Queen’s Gate, S.IV. 
+Magrath, Rev. J. R., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 
*Mahaffy, Rev. J. P., D.D., D.C.L., C.V.O., Zrinity College, Dublin. 

Mair, Prof. A. W., The University, Edinburgh. 
tMalim, F. B., Sedbergh School, Yorks. 

Mallet, P. W., 25, Highbury New Park, N. 

Marchant, E. C., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
tMarindin, G. E., Hammondswood, Frensham, Farnham. 
+Marquand, Prof. Allan, Princeton College, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Marsh, E., 

Marsh, E. A. J., 5, John Street, Hanley, Staffs. 

Marshall, Miss, Far Cross, Woore, Newcastle, Staffs. 

Marshall, Frederick H. (Council), British Wuseum, W.C. 

Marshall, J. H., Benmore, Simla, India. 

Marshall, Prof. J. W., University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

Marshall, R., 31, Zhe Waldrons, Croydon. 

Marshall, T., Highfield Chapel, Allerton, Leeds. 

Martin, Charles B., Box 42, Oberlin, Ohio, U.S.A. 
+Martin, Sir R. B., Bart., 10, H7// Street, Mayfair, W. 

Martindale, Rev. C., Manresa House, Roehampton, S.W. 
+Martyn, Edward, 7z/lyra Castle, Ardrahan, County Galway. 

Massy, Lieut.-Colonel P. H. H., United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Matheson, P. E., 1, Savile Road, Oxford. 

Maugham, A. W., The Wick, Brighton. 

Mavrogordato, J., 52, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.1V. 

Mavrogordato, J. J., 2, Mourth Avenue Mansions, Hove, Sussex. 

Mavrogordato, J. M., 62, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Mayor, H. B., Clifton College, Bristol. 

Mayor, Rev. Prof. Joseph B., Queensgate House, Kingston Hill, Surrey. 

Mayor, R. J. G., Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 

Measures, A. E., King Edward VI. School, Birmingham. 

Merk, F. H., Christ’s Hospital, West Horsham. 

Merry, Rev. W. W., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Metaxas, D., Greek Legation, Rome. 
+Miers, Principal H. A., F.R.S., 23, Wetherby Gardens, SM’. 

Michel, Prof. Ch., 42, Avenue Blonden, Liége, Belgium. 

Millar, J. H., 10, Adercromby Place, Edinburgh. 

Miller, William, 36, Via Palestro, Rome, Italy. 

Milliet, P., 95, Boulevard St. Michel, Paris. 

Millingen, Prof. Alexander van, Rodert College, Constantinople. 

Millington, Miss M. V., 47, Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 

Milne, J. Grafton, Bankside, Goldhill, Farnham, Surrey. 

Milner, Viscount, G.C.B., Brook’s Club, St. James Street, SW. 

Minet, Miss Julia, 18, Sussex Sguare, Hyde Park, W. 

Minns, Ellis H., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Minturn, Miss E. T., 14, Chelsea Embankment, SW’. 

Mitchell, Mrs. C. W., Jesmond Towers, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

Moline, Miss I. P., 172, Church Street, Stoke Newington, N. 
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Mond, Mrs. E., 22, Hvde Park Square, VW. 
+Mond, Mrs. Frida, Zhe Poplars, 20, Avenue Road, Regent's Park, NAV. 
+Mond, Robert, Combe Bank, near Sevenoaks. 
Monfries, C. B. S., University College School, Frognal, NAV. 
Monson, Right Hon. Sir E. J., Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 20, Rue Chalgrin, Paris. 
Morgan, Miss, 64, Scarsdale Villas, Kensington, WV. 
Morgan, Miss Rose C., The Highlands, 242, South Norwood Hill, SF. 
Morrison, Walter, 77, Cromwell Road, S. VV. 
+Morshead, E. D. A. (Council), 29, Zréuity Square, Southwark, S.E. 
Moss, The Rev Prebendary H. W., Highfield Park, near Oxford. 
Moxon, Rev. T. Allen, 2, Soho Square, W. 
Mozley, H. W., Zhe White House, Haslemere. 
Muirhead, L., Haseley Court, Wallingford. 
t+Munro, J. A. R., Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Murray, Prof. G. G. A. (V.P.), 131, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Musson, Miss Caroline, 29, Beech Hill Road, Sheffield. 
+*Myers, Ernest (Council), Brackenside, Chislehurst. 
tMyres, Prof. J. Linton, The University, Liverpool. 
tNairn, Rev. J. Arbuthnot, .Werchant Taylors School, E.C. 
Needham, Miss Helen R., Enzille House, Green Walk, Bowdon. 
Newman, W. L., Litt.D., D.Litt., Prttelle Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Newton, The Lord, 6, Belgrave Square, S.W. 
Newton, Miss Charlotte M., 18, Priory Road, Bedford Park, VW. 
Newton, Miss D. C., 1, Avzngton Grove, Penge, S.E. 
Noack, Prof. Ferdinand, Archaeology. Institut, Wilhelinstrasse, No. 9, Ttibingen. 
Northampton, The Most Hon. the Marquis of, 51, Lennox Gardens, SAV. 
Oakesmith, John, D.Litt. Brierly, Hanworth Road, Feltham, Middlesex. 
Odgers, Rev. J. Edwin, D.D., 9, Marston Ferry Road, Oxford. 
Oppé, A. P., 20, Chelsea Embankment Gardens, SAV. 
Oppenheimer, H., 12, Southwick Crescent, Hyde Park, VW. 
Orpen, Rev. T. H., /vy Cottage, Little Shelford, Cambridge. 
Osler, Prof. W., 13 Morham Gardens, Oxford. 
Owen, A. S., Keble College, Oxford. 
Page, T. E., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Pallis, Alexander, Zatot, Aigburth Drive, Liverpool. 
Parker, Miss M. E., Princess Helena College, Ealing, W. 
Parkinson, A. C. C., Colonial Office, Downing Street, SW. 
Parmiter, S.C, Wes: Bank, Uppingham. 
Parry, Rev. O. H., 411, Hast India Dock Road, E. 
Parry, Rev. R. St. J., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Paton, J. Lewis, Grammar School, Manchester. 
+Paton, James Morton, co Aessrs. Morgan Harjes & Co., 31, Boulevard Haussman, 
Parts. 
Paton, W. R., Ker Anna, Perros-Guirec, Cotes-du-Nord, France. 
Pearce, J. W., ALerton Court School, Footscray, Kent. 
Pears, Sir Edwin, 2, Aue de la Banque, Constantinople. 
Pearson, C. W., 32, Westmoreland Street, Dublin. 
Peckover of Wisbech, Baron, IVzsbech, Cambs. 
TPeckover, The Hon. Alexandrina, Bank House, lWisbech. 
Peers, C. R., 14, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 
Peile, John, 52, Zaverness Terrace, VV. 
Peile, John, Litt.D., Waster of Christs College, Cambridge. 
Peile, Rev. J. H. F., A// Saints Vicarage, Ennismore Gardens, SIV. 
Pember, E. H., K.C., Vicars Hill, near Lymington, Hants. 
+Penrose, Miss Emily, Somerville College, Oxford. 
*+Percival, F. W., 1, Chesham Street, SAW. 
Perkins, O. T., Hedlington College, Berks. 
Perowne, Connop, 3, Hi #ztehall Court, SW’. 
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Perry, Prof. Edward Delavan, Columbia University, New York City, U.S.A. 
Pesel, Miss Laura, Oak House, Bradford. 
Petrocokino, Ambrose, Thames Cottage, Pangbourne. 
Philips, Mrs. Herbert, J/zlverton Lodge, Leamington. 
Phillimore, Prof. J. S., The University, Glasgow. 
Philpot, Hamlet S., Zhe Country School, Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Picard, George, 2 dis, Rue Benouville, Paris. 
Pinckney, A. B., The Orchard, Bathford, Somerset. 
Plater, Rev. Charles, S.J., SA. .Wary's Hall, Stonyhurst, Blackburn, 
+Platt, Prof. Arthur, 5, Chester Terrace, Regent’s Purk, NAW, 
Pollock, Sir Frederick, Bart., 21, Hyde Park Place, WW’. 
+Pope, Mrs. G. H., 60, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Pope, Rev. J. O. Fallon, S.J., Pope's Hall, Oxford. 
+Postgate, Prof. J. P., Litt.D., The University, Liverpool. 
Powell, C. M., Eastfield, Caversham, Reading. 
Powell, Sir F. S., Bart., M.P., 1, Cambridge Square, Hyde Park, VW. 
Powell, John U., St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Poynter, Sir Edward J., Bart., Litt.D., D.C.L., P.R.A., 70, Addison Road, S.1V. 
Preece, Sir William H., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon Common, S.W. 
Price, Miss Mabel, Chariton, Headington, Oxford. 
Prickard, A. O., Shotover, Fleet R.S.O., Hants. 
Proctor, Mrs. A., The Lodge, Waltham Cross. 
tPryor, Francis R., Woodfield, Hatfield, Herts. 
Pyddoke, Miss Mary, Hanbury Rectory, Bromsgrove. 
Quaritch, Miss, 34, Belsize Grove, Hampstead, NW. 
Quibell, Mrs. Annie A., Gizeh Museum, Egyft. 
Rackham, H., 4, Grange Terrace, Cambridge. 
Radcliffe, W. W., Fonthill, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Raleigh, Sir Thomas, K.C.S.I., D.C.L., Ad/ Souls College, Oxford. 
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Sacramento, The California State Library, Sacramento, California, U.S.A. 
St. Louis, The Mercantile Library Association, S¢. Louis, Jo. U.S.A 
Swarthmore, Swarthmore College Library, Swarthmore, Pa., USA. 
Syracuse, The Syracuse University Library, Syracuse, New Vork, U.S.A. 
Urbana, The University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Winois, U.S.A, 
Washington, The Library of Congress, I’ashington, D.C., U.S.A. 
Wellesley, Wellesley College Library, Wellesley, Mass., U.S.A. 
Williamstown, The Williams College Library, If 7//camstown, Jass., U.S.A. 
Worcester, The Free Library, Iorcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 
Budapest, Antikencabinet des Ungar. National-Museums, Budapest, Hungary. 
Czernowitz, K. K. Universitats-Bibliothek, Csernowits, Bukowina, Austria Hungary. 
Prague, Archdolog.-epigraphisches Seminar, Cviversitat, Prag, Bohemia (Dr. Wilhelm 
Klein). 
8 Universitats-Bibliothek, Prag, Bohemia. 
Vienna, K.K. Hofbibliothek, Wren, Austria-Hungary. 


BELGIUM. 
Brussels, La Biblioth¢que Publique, Palais du Cinquantenaire, Bruxelles, Belgium. 


DENMARK. 
Copenhagen, Det Store Kongelike Bibliothek, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FRANCE. 
Lille, La Bibliothéque de l Université de Lille, 3, Rue Jean Bart, Lille. 
Lyon, La Bibliothtque de Université, Zyon. 
Nancy, L’Institut d’Archéologie, Université, Nancy. 
Paris, La Bibliothéque de l'Institut de France, Purvis. 
La Bibliothéque de Université de Paris, Paris. 
La Bibliothéque des Musées Nationaux, Jusées du Louvre, Paris. 
La Bibliothéque Nationale, Rue de Richeliex, Paris. 
La Bibliothéque de PEcole Normale Supérieure, 45, Rue @UIm, Paris. 


” 
” 
” 


” 
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GERMANY, 


Berlin, Konigliche Bibliothek, Ber7in. 
» Bibliothek der Kéniglichen Museen, Ber/in. 
Breslau, Konigliche und Universitats-Bibliothek, BresZaz. 
Dresden, Kénigliche Skulpturensammlung, Dresden. 
Erlangen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Erlangen. 
Freiburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Freiburg 7. Br., Baden (Prof. Steup). 
Giessen, Philologisches Seminar, Giesse. 
Gottingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Gottingen. 
Greifswald, Universitats-Bibliothek, Greifswald. 
Halle, Universitiats-Bibliothek, /e//e. 
Heidelberg, Universitiits-Bibliothek, Heidelberg. 
Jena, Universitats-Bibliothek, Jeza. 
Kiel, Miinz- und Kunstsammlung der Universitat, A’Ze/ 
Konigsberg, Kénigl. und Universitats-Bibliothek, Komigsberg. 
Marburg, Universitits-Bibliothek, J/ardurg. 
Minster, Kénigliche Paulinische Bibliothek, Mzinster 7. W. 
Munich, Archaologisches Seminar der Kénigl Universitat, Galleriestrasse 4, Alinchen. 
is Kénigl. Hof- und Staatsbibliothek, Anchen. 
Rostock, Universitats-Bibliothek, Rostock, Mecklenburg. 
Strassburg, Kunstarchdolog. Institut der Universitat, S’rassburg (Prof. Michaelis). 
Universitats- und Landes-Bibliothek, Strassburg. 
Tubingen, Universitats-Bibliothek, Tiibingen, Wiirttemberg. 
+ K. Archdolog. Institut der Universitat, W2Jhelmstrasse, 9, Tubingen, 
Wirttemberg. 
Wurzburg, Kunstgeschichtliches Museum der Universitat, Wirzburg, Bavaria. 


GREECE. 
Athens, The American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 


HOLLAND. 


Leiden, University Library, Leiden, Holland. 
Utrecht, University Library, Utrecht, Holland. 


ITALY. 


Rome, The American School of Classical Studies, 5, Via Vicenza, Rome. 
Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale, Torino, [taly. 


NORWAY. 
Christiania, Universitats-Bibliothek, Christiania, Norway. 


SWEDEN. 


Stockholm, Kongl. Biblioteket, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Uppsala, Kungl. Universitetets Bibliotek, Uppsala, Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Freiburg, Universitats-Bibliothek, Freiburg, Switzerlana. 

Geneva, La Bibliotheque Publique, Genéve, Switzerland. 

Lausanne, L’Association de Lectures Philologiques, Rue Valentin 44, Lausanne 
(Dr. H. Meylan-Faure). 

Zirich, Kantons-Bibliothek, Ziivich, Switzerland, 


SYRIA. 
Jerusalem, Ecole Biblique et Archéologique de St. Etienne, Jérusalem. 
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LIST OF JOURNALS, &c., RECEIVED IN EXCHANGE FOR THE 
JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 


American Journal of Archaeology (Miss Mary H. Buckingham, Wellesley HArils, 
Mass., U.S.A). 

American Journal of Philology (Library of the Johns Hopkins University, Ba/timore, 
Maryland, U.S.A.). 

Analecta Bollandiana, Société des Bollandistes, 22, Boulevard Saint-Michel, Bruxelles. 

Annales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux (Revue des Etudes Anciennes—Bulletin 
Hispanique—Bulletin Italien). Rédaction des Annales de la Faculté des 
Lettres, L’ Université, Bordeaux, France. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology (The Institute of Archaeology, 40, Bedford 
Street, Liverpool). 

Annual of the British School at A¢hens. 

Archiv fur Religionswissenschaft (B. G. Teubner, Zezpszc). 

Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift (O. R. Reisland, Carlsstrasse 20, Leipzig, Germany). 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique (published by the French School at A/shens). 

Bulletin de l'Institut Archéol. Russe, & Constantinople (M. le Secrétaire, L’Jasfitut 
Archéol. Russe, Constantinople). 

Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma (Prof. Gatti, Museo 
Capitolino, Rome). 

Byzantinische Zeitschrift (Prof. Dr. K. Krumbacher, Amadienstrasse 77, Munchen, 
Germany). 

Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du Musée du Caire, with the Annales 
du Service des Antiquités de ?Egypte, Cairo. 

Classical Philology (Editors of Classical Philology, University of Chicago, U.S.A.). 

Ephemeris Archaiologike, Azhens. 

Glotta (Prof. Dr. Kretschmer, Florianigasse, 23, Vienna). 

Hermes (Herr Professor Friedrich Leo, Fried/aender lWeg, Gottingen, Germany). 

Jahrbuch des kais. deutsch. archaol. Instituts, Corneliusstrasse No. 2, II., Berlin. 

Jahreshefte des Osterreichischen Archiologischen Institutes, Tiirkenstrasse 4, Vienna. 

Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 50, Great Russell Street, H7C. 

Journal of Philology and Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society. 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 9, Conduit Sireet, W. 

Journal International d’Archéologie Numismatique (M. J. N. Svoronos, Musée 
National, Asthes). 

Klio (Beitrage zur alten Geschichte), (Prof. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, Berlin, HH”. 50 
Marburger ‘Strasse 6, Germany). 

Mélanges d’Histoire et d’Archéologie, Ecole francatse, Palazzo Farnese, Rome. 

Memnon (Prof. Dr. R. Freiherr von Lichtenberg, Lidenstrasse 5, Berlin Sudende, 
Germany). 

Memorie dell’ Instituto di Bologna, Sezione di Scienze Storico-Filologiche (R. Accademia 
di Bologna, Italy). 

Mittheilungen des kais. deutsch. Archaol. Instituts, A/hezs. 

Mittheilungen des kais. deutsch Archdol. Instituts, Rove. 

Mnemosyne (c/o Mr. E. J. Brill), Lezden, Holland. 

Neue Jahrbiicher (c/o Dr. J. Ilberg), Ialdstrasse 56, Leipcig. 
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Notizie degli Scavi, R. Accademia dei Lincei, Reme. 

Numismatic Chronicle, 22, A/bemarle Street. 

Philologus. Zeitschrift fur das klassische Altertum (c/o Dietrich’sche Verlags 
Buchhandlung, Gottingen). 

Praktika of the Athenian Archaeological Society, Ashems. 

Proceedings of the Hellenic Philological Syllogos, Comstantinople. 

Publications of the Imperial Archaeological Commission, S/. Petersburg. 

Revue Archéologique, 1, Rue Cassin, 14°, Paris. 

Revue des Etudes Grecques, Publication Trimestrielle de l'Association pour ?En- 
couragement des Etudes Grecques en France, Puar?s, 

Rheinisches Museum fur Philologie (Prof. Dr. A, Brinkmann, Schumannstrasse 58, 
Lonn-am-Rhein, Germany). 

Wochenschrift fur klassische Philologie (Berlin’. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
SESSION 1908~9. 


GENERAL MEETINGS of the Society were held on November toth, 
February 16th, and May 11th. Of these a full account appears in the 
Report submitted at the Annual Meeting. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held at Burlington House on 
June 22nd, the President, Professor Percy Gardner, taking the chair. 
Mr. George A. Macmillan, Hon. Secretary, presented the following 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


General Meetings.—Three General Meetings have been held, and the 
small but useful innovation has been made of issuing a summary of these 
in advance. Normally these are placed in the room before the meeting, but 
copies may also be had during the preceding week by application to the 
Secretary. 


The First General Meeting was held on November roth, when Professor W. 
Ridgeway (V.P.) presented a new view of the part played by the early northern 
element of the Greek race in the evolution of two striking features of Greek 
classical art and architecture—the gabled pediment and the continuous frieze. He 
began by arguing that the Homeric house was in some cases flat-roofed, in others 
gabled, supporting his contention with a wealth of illustration taken from the poems, 
and parenthetically rebutting the theory that the reduplicated ground plan of the 
Palace at Tiryns could have had any resemblance to the simpler design of the 
home of Odysseus. The earliest representations of Greek temples were flat-roofed, 
as might be seen in the gold plaques from Mycenae and the building depicted on 
the Francois vase. The addition of the gable was, he contended, a contribution of 
the Achaean race. The continuous frieze had for a long time been derived from 
the continuous compositions with which they were familiar in Assyrian reliefs. But 
this deduction had been made ata time when the fame of Layard’s discoveries filled 
the air, and broke down when their real chronology came to be understood. 
Undeniably the continuous frieze appeared in Greece before the time when the 
great sculptures of Nineveh were executed, while in the earlier Babylonian 
cylinders the continuous frieze was altogether lacking. Professor Ridgeway con- 
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cluded by maintaining that its true origin was to be found in the Achaean art of 
the later finds at Mycenae and in the Boeotian art which immediately preceded the 
art of classical Greece, and was itself of northern origin. 


Sir H. Howorth subsequently discussed the paper, which was published fully 
in the .<fheneum of Nov. 21st, 1908. 


The Second General Meeting was held on February 16th, when two com- 
munications were offered. 


Mr. P. Ure gave a further account of the Recent Excavations in the Ancient 
Greek Cemetery at Rhitsona in Boeotia. After discussing the identification with 
Mycalessus, the modes of burial, and the dating of the graves, Mr. Ure showed 
slides of the sixth-century pottery and figurines. These included vases and figurines 
in the Boeotian-Geometric style, and vases and figurines of other styles found in the 
same graves as the Boeotian-Geometric. Among these were enumerated various 
proto-Corinthian, Corinthian, and Sub-Geometric types, ‘ Naucratite’ ware, 
‘Rhodian’ Glass, black figure on red and yellow grounds (including an oenochoe 
with a new type of naval scene, inscribed), a white lekythos and an ‘archaic’ 
statuette and protomai. He also included ‘kothons’ and allied types with rim to 
prevent spilling. 


Mr. W. C. F. Anderson gave some account of a recent journey to Amphipolis 
and discussed its possibilities as a site for excavation, The happy change in 
Turkish government fostered the hope that before long it might be possible 
to survey and excavate many important sites. Amphipolis claimed a leading 
place on any list of possible excavations. It was unoccupied and fairly accessible. 
Hitherto brigands and marauding bands and a well deserved reputation for malaria 
had kept travellers at a distance. Mr. Anderson visited the site in 1899 (cf. AS, 
1896, p. 314) and in August last year (1908), and photographed the chief features 
of the site and the few monuments that are left. Reliefs, inscriptions, and 
terracottas were found in considerable quantities, and were exported by the 
inhabitants by way of Cavalla. The interest of the site was that it commanded the 
mouth ofgthe Strymon and the approach to the sea from the fertile Philippi valley. 
It was on the Via Hgnatia and on the Turkish post road, and until early last 
century was a place of some importance. Here, if anywhere, remains of the 
pre-Grecian civilisation of the Balkans might be found, for it lay on the direct road 
from the sea to Bulgaria, and as the ‘Nine Ways’ must have been a place of 
barter and traffic. The solution of the problem of the origins of the culture of 
early Greece lay hidden in such sites, and of the three store towns of Xerxes it was 
the most promising with a view to excavation. 

Mr. Anderson’s view, published privately in 1897 in the Papers of University 
College, Sheffield, was that Xerxes effectively occupied the valleys of the Hebrus, 
Strymon, and Axius, and that various difficulties as to his line of march and retreat 
were explained by the trouble of having his lines of supply at right angles to his 
line of advance and lines of communication by sea. The site had not been 
touched, except by peasants, since the French expedition of 1861, but a relief 
now removed showed connexion with Samothrace, and there could be little doubt 
that there was much still to be found, as the remains of the city covered about a 
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square mile. The malaria was the chief obstacle, but there was healthy ground 
and safe water within easy reach of the walls, and good camping-ground could be 
found within three miles. Labour could be obtained, but wages were high owing to 
the large amount of work required by the tobacco planters in the plain of Philippi. 


At the Third General Meeting held on May rith, Mr. L. R. Farnell, D.Litt. 
read a paper on ‘The Megala Dionysia and the Origin of Tragedy.’ 


The origin of tragedy partly turned on the question about the date of the 
introduction of the cult of Dionysos ’EAevbepe’'s from Eleutherai. Vollgraff's view 
was that this was only introduced shortly before the peace of Nikias ; if so the 
legend and cult of Eleutherai would not necessarily throw light on the origin of 
tragedy. But there were strong reasons against Vollgraff’s view, and for supposing 
that the cult and cult-legends of Eleutherai reached Athens as early as the 
middle of the sixth century B.c.: and that a new ‘cathartic’ festival in spring 
was instituted to provide for the god of this new cult. Scholars had long 
felt the difficulty in the Aristotelian dogma that ‘Tragedy’ arose somehow from 
the Dithyramb and was primarily ‘Satyric’: a new theory had been put forward 
that tragedy arose not from Dionysiac ritual, but from a mimetic service performed 
at the graves of heroes. But whatever advantages attached to this theory, it did 
not account any more than the older theory accounted for the name Tpaywéia. No 
explanation of this word of any probability had ever been put forth other than 
the obvious one, that it meant ‘goat-song’; that is, according to the most likely 
analogies, the song of men dressed in goat-skins. The mistake hitherto made was 
to suppose that men so dressed were satyrs. The original performers in the 
Tpaywdia were worshippers of Dionysos MeAdvarys, a god of the black goat-skin ; 
and their mimetic dance was solemn, sad, always tragic, probably originally a 
winter rite. |The true meaning of the primitive service was indicated partly by the 
legend concerning Dionysos MeAdvacys and the duel between Melanthos and 
Xanthos, in which Black-man killed Fair-man, partly by the story of the Minyan 
Yodrdes of Orchomenos, who had to do with a ritual in which the young god was 
killed, partly by the discovery by Mr. R. M. Dawkins of a Dionysiac Mummers’ play 
in modern Thrace, in which goat-men appeared and a goat-man was slain and 
lamented. They must look for the origin of Attic tragedy in an ancient 
European Mummery, which was a winter-drama of the seasons, in which the Black 
personage Dionysos MeAdvaryes or MeAav@os, or of Woddes, killed Xanthos the Fair 
One. The actors wore the black goat-skin of their god. Such a peasant 
mummery-play spreading through the North-Greek villages would often attract the 
local dramatic legend of some priest like Ikaros, who was slain in the service of the 
god: this would bring in the ‘heroic’ element, the death of the Dionysiac 
‘hero’: the heroic element triumphed, all heroes were admitted, and the black goat- 
skin was discarded. Finally the religious intention of the festival explained the 
Aristotelian theory of ‘ Katharsis.’ 

The paper was illustrated with Mr. Dawkins’ photographs of the Thracian 
mummery-play, an account of which appeared in the twenty-sixth volume of the 
Society's Journal. Professor W. Ridgeway discussed the paper. 


Relations with other Bodies.—In October, 1908, the Society was 
represented by the President at the Historical Congress at Berlin, while at 
d2 
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the second International Archzological Congress at Cairo in April, 1909, 
Mr. A. H. Smith presented an address on behalf of the Council. In 
July Dr. J. E. Sandys was present at the celebrations in honour of the 
500th anniversary of the foundation of the University of Leipsic and 
presented an address. Congratulatory addresses were presented to 
Professor von Wilamowitz-Méllendorff on his Goth, and to Dr. Helbig 
on his 7oth, birthday. These communications will be printed in the 
Journal. 


The Council have renewed their grant of £100 to the British School at 
Athens for a further period of three years. They have recently learned 
with interest that important discoveries have been made on the western 
bank of the Eurotas by the excavators at Sparta. The complete excavation 
of the so-called Menelaion, which seems likely to be another shrine of 
Artemis, will probably occupy another year. The Council have also voted 
a small grant to Mr. C. H. Hawes, a former student of the School at 
Athens, whose devotion to ethnographical research in Crete they were 
glad to recognise in this way. 


The annual grant of £25 to the British School at Rome has been raised 
to 450, and renewed for a further period of three years. The Council learn 
with pleasure that the text of the Catalogue of the Capitoline Museum is 
now practically complete, and await with interest the report of a new 
feature in the Roman School’s work, the excavations carried on under the 
auspices of the Government of Malta, under the superintendence of Dr. 
Ashby and Mr. T. E. Peet. 


They wish to congratulate the Byzantine Research Fund on the beautiful 
materials for the furtherance of Byzantine art and archaeology shewn at 
their recent meeting, and cordially commend the support of this last 
undertaking in the study of later Hellenism to all members of the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


The Promotion of Roman or Latin Studies.—The Council desire 
to bring to the notice of the Society the following preliminary report on 
a subject which they feel to be of peculiar interest and importance. 


In past years the question has been raised from time to time whether 
the Hellenic Society could not expand the field of its work so as to include 
more specifically Roman or Latin studies. In October last this point was 
definitely brought before them in a memorandum by Dr. Ashby, the 
Director of the British School at Rome, and the following were appointed 
a Committee to consider and report upon the whole question :—Professor 
Percy Gardner, Mr. G. F. Hill, Dr. Arthur Evans, Professor J. L. Myres, 
Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, Mr. George Macmillan, Mr. 
Arthur Smith, Sir William Ramsay, and Mr. Penoyre. In the course 
of their deliberation the Committee took the opinion of the following 
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Members of the Council and others who were not of their body :—Mr. 
R. M. Dawkins, Dr. Ashby, Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. F. H. Marshall, Mr. 
H. B. Walters, Professor Bosanquet, Mr. J. H. Hopkinson, Professor 
Burrows, Professor Ernest Gardner, Professor Reid, Mr. W. C. F. 
Anderson, and Mr. George Macdonald. 

The Committee considered in detail three plans drawn up by Mr. 
Hogarth, Professor Percy Gardner, and Mr. Hill. Mr. Hogarth’s plan was 
for the development of the Hellenic Society into an Institute of Classical 
Studies, the present Managing Committees of the two Schools becoming 
Committees of the Institute under the general direction of its central 
Council. Professor Gardner, while thinking the most natural solution 
would be the creation of a Society for Latin or Italian Studies, 
considered that an alternative would be for the Hellenic Society to move 
further in the direction in which it has already moved towards including 
Roman Studies. The Journal might be enlarged and confined to papers 
on classical antiquities down to the fall of Rome; papers on mediaeval and 
modern Greece might be given to the Annual of the British School at 
Athens, while those on mediaeval and Renaissance Italy should appear in 
the papers of the Roman School, which it was most desirable to make an 
annual rather than an occasional publication. Mr. Hill advocated a 
Roman branch under the same Council, with a separate subscription and a 
separate journal, to include reports on Roman studies in different parts of 
the world, and of excavations in Roman Britain. 


On the whole Professor Gardner’s plan met with most approval, but 
even for this Mr. Macmillan estimated that an addition of £300 per annum 
to the Society’s income, and £4200 per annum to that of the British 
School at Rome was necessary. 


After prolonged discussion the Committee reported :—{1) The financial 
aspect of such an extension of the field of the Hellenic Society as would 
include Roman and Italian studies was so serious that the Committee did 
not feel justified in recommending that the Hellenic Society should itself 
undertake the more extended or specific study of Roman subjects. (2) It 
appeared to the Committee that the first point to be ascertained was 
whether any scheme for the promotion of Latin studies would meet with 
adequate financial support. They, therefore, recommended that as a 
preliminary a letter intended to elicit information on this point be drawn 
up and addressed to Members of the Hellenic Society, the Classical 
Associations of England and Scotland, the Universities, the Society of 
Antiquaries, and local Archaeological Societies, Colleges, Schools, and other 
bodies likely to be interested, and the Press. 


These resolutions were accepted by the Council, and it is their 
intention to circulate this enquiry widely in the course of the coming 
session. 


Library and Photographic Collections.—The progress in the various 
sections of the Society’s work in this department may be seen at a glance 
from the appended table. 


A. LIBRARY. B. SLIDES AND PHOTOGRAPHS. 


























Ss 
Accessions Visitors Books Slides Slides | Slides Photos 
oe ee to the taken added to hired: | sold to sold to 
Books. Vols. Library. out, Collection. * ' Members. Members. 
4 (Original } 
Session Catalogue of 
1903-4 I4I 157 338 311 | i.sooshdes 1,924 512 405 
published. } 
1904-5 97 122 375 for 154 3.053, 787 366" 
1905-6 124 162 372 415 187 2,041, 1,247. . 670 
1906-7 165 193 277 396 148 1,357; 871 294 
| 
1907-8 148 180 300 760 125 1,442 548 | 129 
1908-9 I92 244 617 675 400 2,619; 968 | 359 





The Council acknowledge with thanks gifts of books from the following 
bodies:—H.M. Government of India, the Board of Education, the 
Trustees of the British Museum, the University Press of the following 
Universities : Cambridge, California, Chicago, London, Lyons, and Oxford ; 
the Archaeological Society of Athens, the Musées Impériaux Ottomans of 
Constantinople, the Service des Antiquités de ’Egypte, the Trustees of 
the Hunterian Museum of the University of Glasgow, and the Curators of 
the Museum of Malta. 


The following publishers have presented copies of recently published 
works :—Messrs. Alcan, Baedeker, Batsford, Beck, Bell, Champion, Durr, 
Heinemann, Hodder and Stoughton, Kohlhammer, Leroux, Loescher, 
Macmillan and Co., Methuen, Murray, Kegan Paul, Sonnenschein, Spink, 
Teubner, Wagner, and Weidmann. 


The following authors have presented copies of their works :—Messrs. 
W. Aly, A. S. Arbanitopoullos, Dr. T. Ashby, Rev. H. Browne, Messrs. 
A. Calderini, A. Ch. Chatzes, Canon Church, Messrs. R. M. Dawkins, 
W. Deonna, A. Devine, G. Dickins, S. Eitrem, R. T. Elliott, W. W. Fowler, 
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A. E. H. Goekoop, Miss E. H. Hall, Mr. A. E. Henderson, Dr. Imhoof- 
Blumer, Messrs. W. H.S. Jones, A. D. Keramopoullos, J. Keser, E. Krause, 
A. Kyriakes, V. Macchioro, G. Maspero, J. P. Milliet, D. Murray, P. Orsi, 
C. Peabody, Dr. E. Petersen, Messrs. R. Pettazzoni, G. Radet, Otmar 
Schissel von Fleschenberg, Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, Messrs. F. E. 
Thompson, H. Weber, and J. W. White. 


Miscellaneous donations of books have also been received from Mr. 
W. C. F. Anderson, Professor R. C. Bosanquet, Mrs. Wyndham Cook, 
Messrs. A. M. Daniel, R. M. Dawkins, F. W. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, Mrs. 
Strong, and the Librarian. 


Among the more important acquisitions are the following :—Benndorf 
and Niemann, Das Heroon von Gjolbaschi-Trysa ; a fine copy of Dodwell’s 
Views in Greece; Dumont and Chaplain, Les céramigques de la Greve 
propre ; Furtwangler and Loeschcke, A/phenische Thongefasse ; Hamdy Bey 
and Reinach, Une nécropole royale a Sidon ; the complete set of Stallbaum’s 
Plato; Pottier and Reinach, La nécropole de Myrina ; the Catalogue of the 
Wyndham Cook Collection ; and the Berlin collection of Déalekt-Inschriften. 


Mention was made in the last Report of the Council of the suggested 
formation of a collection of larger photographs for reference. This work 
has proceeded satisfactorily, and about 1,000 such photographs have been 
procured, mounted on light cards, and stored in an accessible fashion. 
Members who are interested in this department of the Society’s work may 
like to give generous help to this scheme by donations of photographs, 
preferably about 10 inches by 8 inches in size, which they may have 
accumulated in books or other form on their travels, and may be disposed 
to place at the disposal of other members for reference. 


The Council desire to convey their thanks to the following for generous 
assistance in the photographic department during the past year :—Messrs. 
H. Awdry, G. Dickins, F. W. Hasluck, G. F. Hill, Rev. G. H. Johnson, 
Miss Raleigh, Messrs. A. J. B. Wace, A. H. S. Yeames, and the Librarian. 


The Council have now to inform the Society that the long foreseen 
moment has arrived when it is necessary to seek fresh quarters. They 
feel that they cannot recommend the purchase of books and materials 
for which there is no further houseroom, and they are aware that the 
overcrowding of valuable books in small rooms, lit by gas, is a false 
economy, which, besides hampering at every point the proper administration 
of the Library, is producing a serious depreciation in the value of the 
Society’s property. 


They propose to take forthwith two steps to effect a move as soon as 
possible :—(1) To depute to the officers of the Society the duty of finding 
more adequate quarters; (2) to reduce the annual grant for the library 
till the change is effected, and to devote the sum so saved to the heavy 
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expense of re-equipment. So soon as they can bring forward a definite 
scheme they propose to open a special fund for the same purpose, to 
which all members of the Society will be asked to contribute. 


Finance.—The Statement of Accounts for the year calls for little in 
the way of special comment. It is satisfactory to be able again to report 
a small increase in the income for the year, the receipts for Arrears of 
Subscriptions and for Entrance Fees being larger than for the preceding 
year, while the receipts under other heads are about the same. On the 
other hand, the general expenses have been £50 greater, about half the 
excess having been incurred in the purchase of a typewriter and in payment 
of salary to a typist. The smaller amount paid this year in Grants, 
however—£185 as against £340—together with a reduction of about £40 
on the cost of the Journal, has enabled the Treasurer, after writing off £50 
for depreciation on the stock of back volumes of the /ourna/, to show a 
surplus on the year of £118, with the result that the Assets at the present 
moment show a total excess over the Liabilities of 4369. 


A glance at the Lantern Slides and Photographs Account points to the 
growing value of this department—the receipts for sales and hire being 
nearly double that of last year—and but for the expenses incurred in the 
formation of the new reference collection of photographs this department 
would have nearly paid its way. 

The amount due by the Society for Debts Payable stands at £283 as 
against £437 last year, and the available cash balance stands at £754, a 
difference of £5 less than shown in the last accounts. The amount 
outstanding for arrears of subscription due on May 31st is £111. 

It is noted with regret that the donations to the Endowment Fund have 
dropped from £23 last year to £2. In view of the pressing immediate 
needs of the Library and the proposed special appeal already referred to, 
it can hardly be expected that this Fund will not suffer to some extent in 
the coming year. The amount invested from this Fund has yielded 
interest in three years to the sum of £55, and the Council hope that this 
endeavour to build up a fund by which the revenue of the Society will be 
permanently augmented will not be altogether lost sight of, and that 
further contributions will continue to be reccived, either in the form of 
donations or bequests. 


The membership roll has again suffered heavily by deaths and resigna- 
tions, and although 38 new members have been elected since the last 
annual general meeting the total is five less than was recorded in the last 
report. Among those lost by death special mention is due to two who had 
for many years taken an active part in the management of the Society— 
viz.: Prof. Lewis Campbell, who was on the Council from 1885,and became 
a Vice-President in 1894 ; and Mr. Louis Dyer, who served continuously on 
the Council from 1892. The Society at present contains: Hon. Members, 
37; Ordinary Members, 934; Student Associates, 8. The list of Subscribing 
Libraries steadily grows, the total now being 190, an increase of 8. : 
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The Council are glad to be able to show a balance on the right side of 
the year’s accounts, and though they regret having to report a slight loss in 
the membership figures they feel sure that this is only accidental. Very 
valuable assistance has been rendered by many members in response to the 
appeal for help in introducing others to the Society, and the Council, while 
grateful for past assistance, would again urge the valuable service that may 
be given in this direction, especially in view of the developments referred 
toin the earlier part of the report. 


In moving the adoption of the Report the Chairman delivered the 
following address :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 

You have before you the Report-of the Council, a Report testifying to the 
constantly growing activities, and constantly increasing usefulness of our Society. 
And you have heard from Mr. Macmillan, who has from the first watched over its 
progress, the not unwelcome news that we must be prepared to lengthen our cords 
and strengthen our stakes if we would keep pace with the demands upon our help. 
It is the custom of our Society for the President to propose the adoption of the 
Report, and this I do with great satisfaction. 


During the past year a few of our prominent members have passed away, and we 
may well spend a few minutes in dwelling on their memory. First I must mention 
our Vice-President, Professor Lewis Campbell, who has sometimes taken the chair 
at our meetings, and to whom the progress of Hellenic Studies was very dear, 
Professor Campbell’s name is especially associated with the study of Plato and 
Sophocles. He stood for the influence of Greek Literature on the best thought of 
our day. In his work on religion in Greek Literature he showed how much even 
modern religion owes to the poets and philosophers of Greece ; and it may be said 
that the same lesson may be learned from another point of view in the Life of 
Jowett, and in the part which Campbell took in enriching the Christianity of our 
day with the fruit of Greek Culture. In the University of St. Andrews, Campbell 
was a great power: to the end of his life he retained a close connexion with Oxford ; 
and very shortly before his death he published the latest and the ripest fruits of his 
life-long reading of Sophocles. 


Many members of our Society will have felt a grievous personal loss in the death 
of Mr. Louis Dyer. His services to this Society were not confined to his frequent 
attendance at Council meetings and his genial presence at our larger gatherings. I 
cannot think without emotion of the many occasions on which his kindly aid was 
called in by our Secretary and myself. As a bond of union between the Hellenists 
of England and those of America he occupied a unique place which no one else 
can fill. Many of us owed to him introductions which have added permanently to 
to the satisfaction of our lives. Mr. Dyer’s devotion to Hellenic Studies was not a 
mere preference ; it was a devotion, almost a fanaticism ; and no one has struggled 
more earnestly against the stream which at present tends to loosen young men from 
the pursuits which belong to man’s higher faculties and to draw them towards 
studies which are narrowly utilitarian. Mr. Dyer contributed several papers to our 
journal. His ‘Gods of Greece” is a stirring and eloquent book, and at his death he 
was engaged on producing a book on Olympia, unfortunately only begun. 
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Tt is remarkable that on the very day on which Dyer succumbed to an insidious 
disease, there died of the same disease his most intimate friend, Demetrius Bikelas, 
of Athens and Paris, who was also a member of our Society. Bikelas was an 
author of great repute, a passionate lover of all that was Hellenic whether in ancient 
or modern times. Few have done more for that modern campaign of the Greek 
Schoolmaster which has spread Greek ideas and letters over many districts of 
Turkey, much as, in the days of Alexander the Great, the Greek Schoolmaster 
carried Homer and Euripides to the Oxus and the Tigris. As Dr. Bikelas 
represented, perhaps better than any one, the cosmopolitan side of Greek culture, I 
will briefly sketch his career. He was born in Crete in 1835. His first years were 
devoted to business in London, but by the time he was 37 he had secured a 
competency, and thenceforward his life was devoted to education and learning. In 
1874 he published a work on the Greeks of Byzantium, leading the way in that 
revived interest in the Byzantine Empire which is now constantly growing. He 
next published a story of the Greek war of independence, called Loukis Laras, which 
was translated into several European languages, the English version being due to our 
honorary member Dr. Gennadius. In return he introduced to modern Greece the 
plays of Shakespeare, many of which he translated. He was equally at home in 
London, Paris, and Athens. A friend of the late Marquis of Bute, President of the 
French Association ‘ pour l’encouragement des études grecques,’ as well as of the 
Athenian Society for the spread of useful knowledge, he promoted by his business 
abilities, his wealth, and his personal charm, the love of Greece which is so warm in 
Western Europe. Few men whom I have met have had a more charming 
personality ; Mr. Dyer used to speak of him as the best man he had ever known. 
He will leave a great blank in the affection of his friends and the ranks of the 
friends of culture. 


Other friends who have left us are the Master of S. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Dr. Taylor, whose interest, however, was rather in Semitic than in Greek literature, 
and Professor Wright, of Harvard. The latter was for long Editor of the American 
Journal of Archaeology, a pillar of Hellenic studies in America, and a most kind 
and friendly personality. 


The number of the foreign schools at the great international University of 
Athens has been increased by the founding of an Italian college. During the past 
year all these schools have been hard at work in excavation and discovery. Naturally 
we think first of all of our own excavations at Sparta, which have continued to 
yield useful if not startling results. All account of these I will leave to the annual 
meeting of the British School at Athens. Of other explorations a considerable 
proportion have been undertaken to throw light upon prehistoric Greece. Dr. 
Dérpfeld has been carrying the excavation of Olympia to a lower level; and has 
shown that the site was not, as has been supposed, first used after the Mycenaean 
age. Between the Heraeum and the temple of Zeus he has found traces of early 
walls as well as objects in terracotta and bronze which belong to a prehistoric age. 
Whether, however, he has proved more than that the site was early inhabited, 
whether he has really shown that it was at first a sacred place, is more doubtful, 
Other work of the same kind, and with similar results, has been carried on at Pisa, 
at Kakouvato, where Dr. Doérpfeld supposes himself to have discovered the vaulted 
tombs of the dynasty of Nestor, and especially in Leukadia, which we are asked to 
regard as the Ithaca of Homer. 
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Dr. Dorpfeld is about to leave his post at Athens and to return to Germany, to 
be succeeded by Dr. Karo. He has indeed left a hard task to any successor. 
Since as a young man he accompanied Schliemann to Hissarlik and Mycenae, his 
whole career at Athens has consisted of a brilliant chain of discoveries, alike as 
regards the prehistoric remains of Greece and the buildings of the Acropolis. 
Certainly ‘ nihil tetigit quod non ornavit’ ; and whether or not his theories pass, as so 
few theories do, into the structure of permanent knowledge, it is quite certain that 
he has made an epoch and set a brilliant example. But he is not yet an old man, 
and we have much still to hope from his comparative leisure. 


For many years past the great discoveries as to the pre-Greek age of Greece 
have come from Crete. ‘The tale has been carried on in the past year. Mr. Evans’ 
great undertaking at Cnossus constantly offers fresh developments: his palace seems 
to have as many wings as the Nike of Delos. ‘The Italians have been active at 
Phaestus and Prinia; the American explorer, Seager, at Sitia. I cannot sketch the 
results of these activities. Perhaps it may seem fanciful to mention in connexion 
with them the centenary of the birth of Darwin now being celebrated at Cambridge. 
But I think that future historians of the progress of knowledge will see that the 
great intellectual movement connected with the name of Darwin has had an effect 
even on Greek exploration, and made us eager to search backwards and backwards 
for the origin of that civilization which is so brilliantly developed in the great age of 
Greece. Within my recollection, taste first went back from the florid time of 
Greece to the greater severity and simplicity of archaic art; then we were intoxicated 
with the rich remains of the Mycenaean age, the great value of which I should be 
the last to question ; now we prefer the Minoan civilization of still earlier date, and 
I notice symptoms that the explorers are now keenly anxious to discover the remains 
of the Neolithic Age in Greece. When we have passed on to the search for 
palaeolithic settlements, there may perhaps come a reaction, and we may discover 
that after all what really interests us most is what best reflects not so much the 
origins as the highest achievements of the Greek race. In origin the Greeks were 
probably much like other peoples, but there was in them a power of development 
which made them in time reach the high-water mark of human achievement in 
certain directions. I must confess for myself that I prefer the fruit of a tree to its 
roots, though doubtless but for the roots the fruit would not ripen. 


In the domain, then, of art which is really Hellenic, the discoveries of the past 
year have brought welcome light. ‘The French excavators at Delos have laid bare 
fresh regions of the precinct of Apollo ; two fresh temples, the treasuries, the quays 
by the sea have been uncovered. ‘The bases of a series of portraits of the kings of 
Macedon have come to light, and an archaic altar in the form of a cube which may 
be that assigned in antiquity as the work of Apollo himself. The earlier Greek and 
the later Roman market have been identified. As the Greek Government has 
decided to purchase the island, which is practically uninhabited, it may be hoped 
that in future it will recover more and more its place as the sacred home of Apollo, 
and the enduring monument of his fame. 


Perhaps the most important discoveries of the year from the point of view of art 
have been those at Pagasae, in Thessaly. About the year 50 B.c. the walls of the 
city were reconstructed, and by a piece of vandalism which has turned out to our 
advantage the builders used as a quarry a cemetery dating from the fourth and 
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third centuries. Into the new walls they built a great number of tombstones ; and 
it seems to have been the local custom to adorn these stelae with painted rather 
than with sculptured groups. Being covered up from the air, many of these paintings 
have been preserved in passable condition to our day ; and Mr. Arbanitopoullos has 
rescued scores of them. Owing to the character of painting, which is so easily 
injured, we can never hope to recover remains of it to compare for a moment in 
beauty and authenticity with the remains of Greek sculpture. The works of the 
great painters of Greece are gone for ever. Polygnotus is represented for us by a 
few handfuls of coloured dust from the frescoes of the Cnidian treasury at Delphi. 
Zeuxis, Parrhasius, Apelles, are only names. But the painted stelae, of which these 
from Pagasae are the most noteworthy, at least preserve for us some record of the 
principles of composition and perspective followed by Greek artists in the great age. 
They are the work of third-rate men, though we have a record that the great painter 
Nikias did not disdain such commissions, But at least they serve as an introduction 
to the paintings of Rome and Herculaneum ; they mark points in the development 
of which the consummation is reached in the Roman age. They help out, with 
life and colour, the invaluable, but somewhat hard and cold, testimony of vase 
paintings. 


As regards Byzantine art, the Russian exploration at Salonica has brought much 
new material throwing light on the seventh and eighth centuries. When the Turks 
occupied Salonica, the mosaics of the church of Saint Demetrius were covered up, 
like those of Saint Sophia at Constantinople, with whitewash. Recently the white- 
wash has been temporarily removed, and Mr. Upensky has profited by the oppor- 
tunity to examine these religious representations. I have not seen any photographs, 
but we are told that they are far more life-like and unconventional than the reputa- 
tion of Byzantine art would lead us to expect. It is but a hint of the riches which 
underlie Turkish whitewash : is it too much to hope that the new era which seems 
to have dawned on Turkish politics may see respect and care for these wonderful 


monuments of Christian art take the place of contempt in the minds of the ruling 
Mohammedans ? 


I hope I may be allowed, in passing, to congratulate the Chairman of our 
Cambridge Branch, Dr. Sandys, on the completion of his great work on the history 
of Classical Scholarship. It is a work of vast research and comprehension, such 
a book as is seldom made except in Germany, and one which does great credit to 
Cambridge scholarship. I think that if we, lke some similar societies, had the 
custom of yearly awarding a gold medal to the author who had in the year 
produced the book of most value in the field which we cuitivate, we should be 
hesitating whether to award the medal this year to Dr. Sandys, or to Dr. Amelung 
for his wonderful catalogue of the sculpture of the Vatican, which is not yet 
complete, but which seems to me to surpass in accuracy, fulness and learning 
all catalogues of sculpture which exist. Other books than these two I shall not 
venture to name, for I find that if on these occasions I praise any work which 
I happen to have read, I risk giving umbrage to the authors of books which may be 
quite as valuable, but which I may not have read. 


Since our last annual meeting no less than three Congresses of interest to our 
Society have taken place. In August last year the Historical Congress met at 
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Berlin ; a section was devoted to Greek and Roman history; ancient art was 
included in another section. About a thousand members from all nations took 
part in the Congress. I was present as representative of this Society, and had the 
privilege of listening to admirable papers and stimulating discussions. In the next 
month, September, a Congress of the History of Religions met at Oxtord. The 
section of Greek and Roman religion was fully attended, the President being 
M. Salomon Reinach, and many papers were read, most of them showing that 
Darwinian tendency of which I have spoken, and burrowing deep into the origins 
of Greek rite and cultus. The transactions of this Congress, published in two 
bulky volumes, registers the present high-water mark of investigation into the 
history of religion. In April of this year was held an Archaeological Congress at 
Cairo. As to this I am unable to inform you, as little has as yet been published 
in regard to its proceedings. The next Archaeological Congress is, I believe, to be held 
in Rome, the next Historical Congress in London. All these facts show how science 
and culture are year by year becoming more cosmopolitan; and how progress 
in these studies is being, as it were, taken over by a joint stock company consisting 
of the Professors in all Universities, from Japan in the East to Califormia in 
the West. 


In conclusion I wish to congratulate the Editors of our JouRNaL on the 
interest and the variety of the articles which they continue to issue in full stream. 
Among the contributors of this year it is with much satisfaction that I find the 
names of five of my Oxford pupils. I hope that the coming year may find the 
Society no less prolific, and no less helpful to the cause of Hellenic Studies. 


I move the adoption of the Report. 


Lord Cromer, in seconding the adoption, drew attention to the need for 
increased support of the Society, which in a materialistic age did good 
service for the humanities. 

Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith (V.P.) gave an illustrated account of the 
recent acquisitions in his department in the British Museum. 

Among the more important objects shown were the following :-—A 
slab of the Parthenon frieze, showing the additions from casts of fragments 
found in Athens.—A fine portrait head of the Emperor Titus from North 
Africa: this head has never been restored, and is one of the most note- 
worthy portraits of the Emperor extant—A replica of the head of the 
Westmacott Statue: this excellent head is earlier than that of the figure, 
but is of exactly the same proportions, and has been mounted on a cast of 
the upper portion.—Two fine 4th century funerary relicfs, one of a boy 
holding a bird, inscribed with the name Stratios, the other of a lady with 
a mirror in her hand: the mirror is completely undercut, a technical 
peculiarity not found in other reliefs of the kind.—A bronze fulcrum or 
“ sofa arm” ornamented with two rather conventional heads and a fine 
relief of the young Dionysos reclining—A magnificent mirror from 
Thrace of early Christian date: the frieze of peacocks and vine growth is 
cut with great precision, and has much affinity with Byzantine art—.An 
Etruscan mirror showing an incident in the story of Medea in incised 
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design.— An exquisite little bronze of a boy with upraised hand, a gener- 
ous donation from Mr. W. C. Alexander: the motive of the hand is diffi- 
cult to” understand ; the whole figure probably belongs to the Alexandrian 
tradition in art—A series of bronze saucers containing heads of barbarians 
and Satyrs in relief with the eyes pierced : the purpose of these is not clear 
nor their position in art, but though barbarous, they are by no means con- 
temptible; the rendering of the hair, in particular, is good—aA pair of 
lekythoi of precisely similar scale, style and fabric: one bearing the pic- 
ture of an Eros flying through the air with a casket, and the other, that of 
a lady seated eagerly opening the same casket. It has often been asserted 
that ancient vases are invarably isolated specimens, but these form an 
indubitable pair. 

As the result of the ballot the officers and members of Council as 
named in the list issued to Members were declared elected or re-elected. 
Prof. Gilbert Murray was elected a Vice-President, and Messrs FH. R. Hall, 
J. H. Hopkinson, Prof. Flamstead Walters and Mr. A. H. S. Yeames 
Members of the Council. ; 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to Sir F. Pollock 
and Mr. A. J. Butler for their generously given services in auditing the 
Society’s accounts. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED BY THE HELLENIC SOCIETY 


TO 
Pror. ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF 
ON THE 


OCCASION OF HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY, 


FEBRUARY, 1909. 


H TIEP TON EAAHNIKON MEAETON ETAIPEIA 
H EN AONAINAL 


OTAAAPIKOI EK BIAAMOBITZ-MOEAAENAOP® 
XAIPEIN 


Afros pv ef Pirocopos wv Kai ovxaios, Kat olos adyecOar padrXov 
Alay aivovpevos, Kai TadO’ ir’ avbpav Eévov Kai TO TreiaTOY ayvaTov, buws 
Se wpoesroucOa éEnKovrovTer col yevouévan tperBevoduevor avyxulpey, bras 
py ov pdvos ayvonis ev baw oe Exomev dki@pate. Oi yap “EdAnves of 
maratol capas icpev ws ei CavTes ETUyXavoY oTepdvals Gv Kai ETraivols cE 
peticav, bs ye TOUS Aoyous avT@Y ovK eats TOis GwHMact GUVaTrOOMILCKELY, 
GAA TrEioTOV Els avNP TOV viv THe Te aUvéTEL Kal TOL Pidoxddar Kal 
pirouabet tis Siavolas dveBi@ow Te Kai Siécwoas, ei Ti Tov Kai Soxoin Tois 
ypovors éFitnrov yiryverOar, Kaxeivos ev ovxér’ eioiv, avi’ éxeiver 8 jpeis 
of gidédrrdnves, VaTEpoL ypovwL Kai XElpous dvTES, Guws Tider, Kal Tis 
edvolas onpueid cou Tade TA ypdppata éréurpapev, Et yap ovyyevay éote 
TO Tods avdtots girely Kai piceiv, THS OvY HuEls, EL Kai GAGyL@GaoL 
mepvxapev, ovyyevels got Kal madas TuyXdvopey dvTes, olTiVEs TUE rodpEV 
ye Ta “EAAguiKd Kal THY copiav atacar, Ta 8 evavTia TOUTwY TUppLoodpmED ; 
"\ryAws S88 Kal adTos Huas hidrovs Wadat TpocmeTONnaal, TavTas pev TOOLS 
BiBrLors edhpavas, eviotg 5é aupBovretcas Kal ouppedeTijcas, Kat od 
POovepas Gv exes petadovs adr’ Bomep peydrou Tivos Oyoavpod wrovatos 
kai edevbéptos avnp Tis cavtod codias Tat Seopévar xaprodpevos. “Ov 
évexa érrawovvtés ae, @ Topa@Tate SidacKkdhov, TaVTA Gor XpNoTAa Kai THe 
ryevedrlw@e mpémovTa érevxoueba yevéoOat, @aoTE yéporTa pév THe copiat Kat 
modupabiat, Tat 8 d€ei Kat Aapmpar THs yvouns véov, GaTep bn péxpe viv 
Evers, oUTw Kal TO AowTrov cel diatedeiv. "“Eppoco. 
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REPLY. 


ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. 


6 Kat Dirropaprx dns 
Tie brép Tov “EXXAnVLKOY pedeTav ETaipelat 
THe év Aovdiver 


Xalpev. 


AvefebyOar pév ws adXrjdwv Hyds, @ Etaipor, havepov yéyovev, THs 
emiators vpav % Sia TO Bpadvd tov tayvdpomwv Kadrovpévwoy i) Sta TO 
yAlcypov Tav TedwVaY vaTepncdcns: AAXroyAWTTOUVs 8 Elvat, xabdamep 
cipyjxate, THs dv cumpainv; The yap ati. pawopeOa ypopevor. aA’ ei 
Kal Tht matpiat XphaOat mpoeroiped’ Exatepot, Tis oiKeroTnTOs vse TOOT’ dv 
adatpoi7’, obbé ToUMdyLaTOV. Tas yap THY hirtov diaré€xTous pewayKapev 
& avayxns, To 8€ tod Towmtod Tod wav dvayKaiov Xphwa hdvros dvinpov 
divas ~revdes dv epdvn Tedéws: Hdovn yap ex THS avayxns wepuyéyove Kal 
Képdos édevOep@tatov: ov yap av dxvolns Todt’ év Tois péytaTov elreiv Tod 
Kal’ npas Biov mporépnua, TO ToAvYA@TTOUS Huas yeyovévat, Tov “EXAijvev 
ovdé per’ ’AdéEavdpov mepl tas TOV yerTévay i Kai peTolkoy yoTTas 
To\uTpaypovncadvTav. ovTw yap TeV dOvEel@y KaOv peTadaBdvTes, Ta 8 
oixela pn) KaTampoddyTes THs TOY TWOAX@Y ametpoxadias ew Kabéctapev 
TaAROTpL 7) aTrodoKipatovtay Alay “EXAnvinds 7) SovdeKds pipoupévor. 
GANGA yap eis NOyouS deltroT’ euol Opvrovpévous eEnvéxXOnu: erelyes bE Napiv 
eideiv THs mpos Eu’ edvolas Te Kal PiroTysias As Eyovtes Svatedeire, Tudau 
Te TOL DweTépar Otdcar Tovpov mpooyparparyTes dvoua viv Te dirodpovertd- 
Ts a€wwoavtes Tpochwvices. pépynuar Sé xtiSouérns dn mpd TworAd@y 
éTav Tis cuvddov Ths viv Kata Tacay yhv ematvoupévns vrepOavpucas bmas 
Ths émtBodis, mporsoxay Te TOAAa Kai Kara & adits cuvterecbijcecba, 
kat €vOvpovpevos map’ Hiv TorodTov Epavoy €€ idtwtdy ovd« dv cvyxpotnOjvar- 
TavTa yap Ta ToLaiTa axeddv vrorapBdvopev ex Tod Snpociov Seiy 
XopyyciaGa dev Kai yopnyeitar Sayuras ovdév 8 viwar Stadéper mH Kab 
mas Ta SéovTa Tepaiverat' TepatvécOw povov. dais be TovTO yevnceo Oat, 
éws dv veorns éemiBractavye pice te Kai aoxnoes mpds tiv epi ta 
“EAAnviKa orovdny ixavy. ToravTny 6é rap bpiv, & éraipor, TOkANY eivat 
ynpdoKovti pot Kal wept tev olxoev Hrtov evOapcet yeyvomnevor xpatiorn 
Tapapubia: mpovtpee Sé w’ odTOS 0 Katpos Kai TpOs Duds TADO’ 6uoroyjoat 
tis yap dv ein xpeltTwy ématvos ; 

evpeveis “ev odv ot KoLvoL Beoi Tois Epyous LuoY Tapactaier édy SE Tras 
kai avtos Xpeiav tw’ vpiv mapéxecOar SuvnOd, war’ HSopévar por tod6’ 
hae ay 
éxaatoT éaTas. 

dueuTvyesre. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED 
TO 
Dr. WOLFGANG HELBIG 
ON THE 


OCCASION OF HIS SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


HONOURED COLLEAGUE, 


As your pupils and admirers took occasion, on your sixtieth birthday, 
to present to you a volume of archaeological papers written in your honour, 
so it seems appropriate, when your seventieth birthday has arrived, that 
your readers and colleagues in England should take the opportunity to 
express to you their gratitude for the help you have rendered them in 
the past, and their wishes for your continued life and prosperity. When 
we regard your books on the prehistoric age of Italy and Greece (the most 
notable of which we understand that you are about to reissue), your Guide 
to the Roman Museums, your valuable works on the art of the cities of 
Campania, and your other publications, we see in all alike not merely deep 
knowledge and high scientific attainment, but also a breadth of culture and 
a historic grasp, such as have always been rare among scholars, and are 
to-day perhaps rarer than ever. 

During your long tenure of the office of Secretary of the Roman 
Archaeological Institute you were kind and helpful to many English 
students. Few archaeologists have done more for the progress of the 
studies which it is the purpose of our society to further. We are glad to 
remember that you are one of our Honorary Members, and send you our 
best wishes, with a hope that you may enjoy years of health and happiness, 
and make fresh contributions to the furtherance of Classical Studies. 

On behalf of The Council of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies 

We are, yours faithfully, 


PERCY GARDNER, President. 
GEORGE A. MACMILLAN, Hon. Secretary. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE 
COUNCIL BY Mr. A. H. SMITH (V.-P.), 
TO THE 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
CONGRESS OF CAIRO, 


APRIL, 1909. 


The Council of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, of 
London, beg leave to submit an address of greeting and goodwill to the 
Second International Archaeological Congress of Cairo. 

The whole range of Hellenic history, literature, and antiquities falls 
within the scope of the Society. It has, however, of late years taken an 
active part in support of the Cretan exploration of its eminent Vice- 
President, Arthur J. Evans, and of the work of the British School at 
Athens, in Crete. 

It is, therefore, with special interest that the Society awaits inter- 
national discussion, on Egyptian soil, of the difficult problems associated 
with the great names of Egypt, Crete, and Mycenae, and the Council 
desire to express their sympathy with the objects of the Congress, and 
their hearty good wishes for its success. 
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ADDRESS PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE 
COUNCIL BY Mr. J. E. SANDYS, Litt.D. 
AT THE 
CELEBRATION OF THE QUINGENTENARY 
OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF -LELPSIC, 


JULY, rgoo. 





UNIVERSITATI LIPSIENSI 


GRAECA STUDIA COLENTIUM SOCIETAS LONDINIENSIS 
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NoN sine gaudio certiores facti sumus, Universitatem vestram, litterarum 
et scientiarum in disciplinis colendis iamdudum praestantissimam, annum 
quingentesimum ab origine sua prospere peractum propediem esse celebra- 
turam. Etenim Societati nostrae, Graecis potissimum studiis excolendis 
atque propagandis abhinc annos triginta conditae atquc e sociis iam prope 
mille constitutae, olim nota est doctrinae sedes illa venerabilis, cuius e 
Societate Graeca, GODOFREDI HERMANNI in saeculo, tamquam ex equo 
Troiaro, tot principes exierunt. Neque nobis ignota est Societas illa 
Philologorum Lipsiensis, quae, virorum decem viribus feliciter coniunctis, 
Theophrasti de characteribus libellum aureolum tanta doctrinac varietate 
haud ita pridem exornavit. Sccietatis autem nostrae Praeses proximus, qui 
etiam ipse Theophrasti editionem eximiam olim ediderat, vitae suae prope 
finem Socictatis vestrae editionem egregiam diligenter pertractavit. Vestrae 
vero editionis non sine auxilio, editionis Anglicae recensio nova ab e» ipse 
nuper in lucem missa est, quem Societatis nostrae legatum ad Universitatem 
vestram honoris causa mittimus, quae inter artium et litterarum Graecarum 
tot cultores insignes non modo philologiae novae sed etiam archaeclogiae 
antiquae Professores illustres numerare gloriatur. Valete, et studia illa 
praeclara per saecula plurima etiam in posterum in honore debito 
conservate, 


Datun Londinit, Idibus Luliis, MCMIX. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


A comparison with the receipts and expenditure of the last ten years is furnished by the following tables :— 


ANALYSIS OF RECEIPTS FOR THE YEARS ENDING :— 





31 May, 31 May, 31 May, 31 May, 31 May. 31 May, 31 May, 31 May, 3r May, 31 May, 
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APERANG. Go Nadenctcdaeeescadh ie 9. 10 13; 53 203' 76 go 72 | 7 

Life Compositions... ........ 63 78} 78) 94 1265 9494 aT aT 

Libraries 163) 179, 185 202 147] 1541 168 173 188 
Entrance Fees 0.0 cece ees 33, 43, 52 $0 TOO] 133, tO 1 651 78 
Dividends: 20.120, uessascastage ' 43} 42) 42: 42 42} 49] 44 61 62 
Went camisetas Abs re | ee ee tee ‘ tee vi 10) 10 
Endowment Fund ... ‘ ; 3°) 475 17! 23 

= a ee sev 2S art 18 
** Facsimile Codex Venetus,’ \ ! : ; ; 

SALES = dias sgt eds: Seacda epee as tee Eas os vey 93" a hal 3° 
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945 999 | 998 ; 1,047 1,292 1.390 1,814 1,2 


~ Receipts less expenses. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURE FOR THE YEARS ENDING:~— 





31 May 3t May, 31 May, 31 May. 31 May, 31 May, 3t May 31 May, 31 May. 31 May, 

















1920, 1g0t 1992 1903. 1904. T$O3 1903 1G07. 1903. 1905. 
& & & & & £ & x & & 
Rent wo... Sh aotomices 80 So 80 So So 8s 98 100 100 100 
Insurance 2... oe ce cee ceee eet 15 15 15 15 16 18 13 I4 15 15 
Salaries .. were 60 60 60 69 89 165 176) 178 178204 
LAD rary gis g axes a50 aay eases 73 74 82, 89 5°: T00 65 85 85 85 
Cost of Catalogue ............ Pe abe was 268 55 
Sundry Printing, Postage, 
Stationery, ete. v...cc.cseeees 58 61 41 72 137° +147 158 101 tg 140 
Printing and Postage, History 
Of SOCELY +s sieniciies Eisen ec0 sss sed ia 28 2 Fs 24 
Printing and Postage, Pro- 
ceedings at Anniversary .... . ee o> As ss 10 
Lantern Slides Account ........ 13 29 17 35) . ) 
Photographs Account... ......... I Ig. a4 5 ae ce 
Cost of Journal (less sales)...... 390 382 367 454 Sir 5II 356 356 406 362 
Cost of Journal, Reprint of 
Molo XM. vs sestee aoe am oan nas ie vs 122 : P 
Grants: 2 eck teeta Seawotecw as 200 200 200 250 225 260 125 225 340 185 
“Facsimile of the Codex 
Venetus of Aristophanes ’”’... wis ee 210 30 
‘Excavations at Phylakopi”... 0... es a 155 140 
Commission and Postage per 
Banke ince cues das ieraveateaisertes ie Pan 3 2 tee iat 
Depreciation of Stocks of 
Tublications 0.0.0... cece sa ome aA aes si 123 104 10 6 53 
890 916 865 F432 1,335 1.573 1,095 1,069 1,239 1161 
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SEVENTH LIST OF 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


ADDED TO THE 


LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY 
SINCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE CATALOGUE. 


1908—1909. 


Note.—The first four Supplementary Lists, which were issued in volumes 
Xxil-xxvi of the Journal of Hellenic Studies, have been reprinted, combined in a 
single alphabet, price 67. (by post 77.). The Catalogue published in 1908 and the 
Combined Supplement i-iy, and Supplements vy and vi, bound together in a sttf 
cover, can be purchased by members and subscribing libraries at 2s. 67. (hy 
post 2s. 10¢.); price to non-members 3s. GZ. (by post 3s. 1W/.). 

This and subsequent Supplements may be had price 3/7. each, 





Abrahams (E. B.) Greek Dress. 8vo. 1908. 
Adam (J.) £ditor. See Plato, The Republic. 
Aitken (P. H.) See Glasgow, Catalogue of MSS, in the Hunterian 
Museum. 
Alberti (J.) Zditor. See Hesychius. 
Alexander (W. H.) Some textual criticisms on the eighth book of 
the De Vita Caesarum of Suetonius. [Univ. Californ. 
Class. Phil. II (1).] 8vo. Berkeley, 1908. 
Aly (W.) Der Kretische Apollonkult. 8vo. Leipsic. 1908. 
Andresen (G.) £ditor. See Tacitus, Agricola. 
Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. From I. (1908). 
8vo, Liverpool. Jn progress. 
Arbanitopoullos (A. S.) Geccaduxa Mvypeia. 
8vo. Athens. 1909. 
Aristotle. Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. Ed. I. Bywater. 
8vo. Oxford. 1909. 
—__—---— The works of Aristotle translated into English. Edd. 
J. A. Smith and W. D. Ross. Vol. VIII. Metaphysica. 
By W. D. Ross. Svo. Oxford. 1908. 


Ixx 


Arnold (M.) On translating Homer. With F. W. Newman's 
Homeric Translation and Arnold’s Last Words. 
8vo. (N. D.) 
Ashby (T.) The Villa D'Este at Tivoli. [Archaeologia, LXL.] 
dto. 1908. 
Asmus (R.) Translator. See Julian. 
Athens. National Museum. Phot typische Wiedergibe seiner 
Schatze. Text von J. N. Svoronos. From Part I (1904). 
Athens. 4to. Jn progress. 
Baedeker (K:) Greece. Handbook for Travellers. 4th edition, 
8vo. Leipsie. 1909. 
Belabre (F. de) Rhodes of the Kuights. 
Svo, Oxford. 1908. 
Benndorf (0.) and G. Nieminn. Das Heroon von Gjilbaschi-Trysa. 
Text and Plates. ttoand Fol. Vienna. 1890, 
Bent (J. T.) The Cyclades. 8vo, 1885, 
Berlin. Royal Museums. Die Antiken Miinzen. By A. von Sallet. 
8vo. Berlin. 1909. 
Blaneard (T.) Les Mavroyéni : histoire d’Orient (de 1700 & nos jours). 
2 vols, 8vo. Paris. 1909. 
Bloch (G.) M. Aemilius Scaurus. See Mclanges d’histoire ancienne. 
Boudreaux (P.) Z£ditor. See Oppianus. 
British Museum. 
Department of Greek and Roman .tntiquities. 
Guide to the exhibitioa illustrating Greek and Roman 


Life. 8vo. 1908. 
Catalugne of the Roman Pottery in the British Museum, 
By H. B. Walters. 8vo. 1908. 


Department of British and Mediaeval Antiquities. 
The Treasure of the Oxus. By _O. M. Dalton. 
4to. 1905. 
Browne (H.) The religion of the Athenian philosophers. 
8vo. [1909]. 
Burrows (R. M.) The Discoveries in Crete. 3rd edition. 
Svo. 1908, 
Bury (J. B.) The ancient Greek historians. 8vo, 1909, 
Bywater (I.) £ditor. See Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. 
Cairo. Catalogue général des Antiquités Egyptiennes du 
Musée du Caire. 
Deir el Bahari, La seconde trouvaille de. Savcophages. 
By E. Chassinat. I (1). d4to. Cairo. 1909. 
Demotische Denkmiiler. Part II. Die demotischen 
Papyrus. By W. Spiegelberg. 2 vols. Text and 


Plates. dto. Strassburg. 1906-8, 
Sarcophages des époques Persane et Ptolémuque. I (1). 
By G. Maspero. dto. Caro, 1908. 


Steles du Nouvel Empire I. (1) By P. Lacan. 
4to. Cairo. 1909, 


Ixxi 


Cairo. Supplementary Publications of the Service des 
Antiquités de l’Egypte. 
Répertoire généalogique et onomastiqne du Musce du 
Caire. By G. Legrain. Monuments de la XV IIe et de 
la XNVILI* Dynastie. 8vo. Geneva. 1908, 
Les temples immergés de la Nubie. Rapports relatifs 4 la 
consolidation des temples. I. By G. Muaspero. 
4to. Cairo. 1909, 
Guide t» the Cairo Museam. By G. Maspero. Translated 
by J. HE. and A. A. Quibell. 8vo. Cairo. 1908, 
Excavations at Saqqara (1906-7). By J. E. Quibell. 
4to. Cairo. 1903. 
Tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu. By J. E. Quibell. 
tto. Cairo. 1908, 
We'ghts and balances. By A. E. P. Weigall. 
4to. Cairo. 1908. 
Carcopino (J.) Histoire de Vostracisme Athénien. See Mélanges 
histoire ancienne. 
Carnegie (H.): Lady Helena Carnegie. ditor, See Southesk 
Collection. 
Castellaw (A. L,) Turkey. See Shoberl (F.) Editor. 
Cesnola (L. P. di) Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola collection of 
Cypriote antiquities in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
New York. 3 vols. Fol. Boston. 1885-1903. 
Chaplain (J.) Jes céramiques de la Gréce propre. See Dumont (A.). 
Chassinat (E.) See Cairo: Catalogue général des Antiquites 
Egyptiennes. Deir el Bahari, La seconde trouvaille de. 
Chaytor (H. J.) Translator. See Ferrero (G.) Greatness and 
decline of Rome. 
Chrostow (M.) Forschungen zur Geschichte des Handelsbeziehungen. 
(In Russian) I. Geschichte des Osthandel!s im griechisch- 
romischen Agypten. 8vo. Kasan. 1907, 
Clarke (S.) See Naville (E.) Temple of Deir el Bahari. Part VI. 
Cockburn (—.) Pompeii. Illustrated with picturesque views. 
2 Vols. in one. Fol. 1827. 
Constantinople. Musées Impériaux Ottomans. Catalogue des 
figurines grecques de terre cuite. By G. Mendel. 
8vo. Constautinople. 1908. 
Cook Collection. Catalogue of the Antiquities, Greek, Etruscan, 
and Roman, in the Collection of the late Wyndham Francis 
Cook. By C. H. Smith and C. A. Hutton. 4to. 1908. 
Cooke (W. B.) Hagraver. See Cockburn, Pompeii. 
Coronelli (P. M.) Mémoires historiques et géographiques du royaume 
de la Mor¢e. Svo. Amsterdam. 1686. 
Cratippus. See Oxyrhynchia. 
Croiset (M.) Editor. See Menander. 
Cultrera (G.) Saggi sull’ arte ellenistica e€ greco-romana. I. La 
corrente asiana. 8vo. Rome. 1907. 


IXNIi 


Dalton (0. M.) See British Museum. Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities The Treasure of the Oxus. 
Dawkins (R. M.) A modern Greek Festival. [Emmanuel Coll. 
Mag. XVIII. (1) ] Svo. Cambridge. 1908. 
Delbrueck (H.) Geschichte der Kriegskunst, IT. 
8vo. Beilin. 1909. 
Dennis (G.) The cities and cemeteries of Etruria, 2 Vols. 
Svo. 1848. 
Deonna (W.) Les* Apollons archaiques.’ 8vo. Geneva. 1909. 
Dickins (G.) The art of Sparta [Burlington Magazine, 1908}. 
tto. 1908. 
Dickinson (W. P.) Zranslator. See Mommsen (‘I.) The provinces 
of the Roman Empire. 
Diels (H.) vitor. See Theophrastus. 


Dodwell (E.) Views in Greece. Fol. 1821. 
——__——— Views and descriptions of Cyclopean or Pelasgic monuments 
in Greece. Fol. 1834. 


Donaldson (T. L.) Architect. See Cockburn, Pompeii. 
D'Ooge (M. L.) The Aciopolis of Athens. 
8vo. New York. 1908. 
Dumont (A.) and J. Chaplain. Les céramiques de li Gréce propre. 
2 Vols. 4to. Paris. 1881-90. 
Dunant (E.) Cat slogue raisonné et illustré des séries gallo-romaines 
du Musée épigraphiyue cantonal de Genéve. See Geneva. 
Eger (0.) Zum aegyptischen Grundbuchwesen in romischer Zeit. 
8vo. 1909. 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Memoir XXIX. Deir el Bahari VI. 
See Naville. 
Egypt Exploration Fund. Graeco-Roman Branch— 
The Oxyrhyncus Papyri. VI. See Grenfell (B. P.) 
Eitrem (S.) Hermes und die Toten. [Christiania Videns. Sels. 
Forch. 1909 (5)]. 8vo. Christiania. 1909, 
Drei griechische Vasenbilder [Festskrift Dietrichson]. 
8vo. Christiania. 1909. 
Elliott (R. T.) Some contributions to the textual criticism of 


Aristophanes and Aeschylus. 8vo. Oxford. 1908. 
Empedocles. ‘The fragments of Empedocles translated into English 
verse by W. E. Leonard. 8vo. Chicago. 1908. 


Evans (A. J.) Anthropology and the classicx. See Marett (R. R.). 
Ferrero (G.) The greatness and decline of Rome. Vols. [V., V. 
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Members desiring information respecting this department of the Society's work are requested to 
apply to the Lisrartay, Hellenic Society, 22 Albemarle Strect, W. 


Copies of this Accession List may be had, price 3d. 


TOPOGRAPHY, ARCHITECTURE AND EXCAVATIONS. 


ASIA MINOR. 


2015 Adlalia, land wall on W. side. 

7473 »» gate of Hadrian, detail of cornice. 

2018 », Seljuk doorway. 

2006 Aesepus river, Roman bridge, looking up stream. 

2007 Afiun Kara Hissar, the citadel. 

2021 Aspendus, the theatre, stage buildings inside. 

2023 . a5 ‘5 a Bs from outside. 

7469 55 55 gallery behind upper seats, interior. 
7470 <3 99 3 4 - 99 exterior. 
7480 Ephesus, street leading to Library. 
2044 Makri, cliff and rock-cut tombs. 
2045 »,  Yock-eut tomb in Acropolis hill. 

2048 », Lycian tomb on shore. 

8477 Nicaea, the towers on the lake. 

8475 », the Lefke gate, exterior. 

3476 Ks ty interior. 

3479 Pergamon, Roman bridge in lower town. 
7475 Perge, gateway at end of main street. 

2052 Sangarius river, exedra of bridge of Justinian. 
2057 Thyatira, an arabah at. 

2909 Trebizond, view of the walls. 

2902 <5 church of S. Sophia. 

2903 oi 53 59 

5605 Troy, bridge over the Scamander. 
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SYRIA. 


Baalbek, detail of the ceiling of the best preserved temple. 


CRETE. 


Cnossus, the throne-room with figures shewing scale. 
large pithos with decoration in form of rings of rope. 
Hall of the Double Axes, cross section looking west (restored). (B.S.4. vil, 

p. 113.) 
95 Halls on E, slope restored. (B.S.4. vii, p. 111.) 
Plan and section of the shrine of the Double Axes. (B.S.4. viii. tig. 55.) 

i Plan and section of Royal Villa. (B.S.t. ix, pl. 1.) 

Royal Villa, view of the throne room. (B.S.4. ix, fig. 89.) 
Pediadha, a potters’ camp. 
5 a Cretan potter making pithoi. 

Praesos, view of the large house (‘almond tree house’). 

rn street ascending the Acropolis. 

+3 (near) church of Pandeli. 


22 


22 


AEGHAN ISLANDS. 


Astypalaea, church of Panagia Portaritissa, the screen. 
Chios, Pyrgi, church of the Holy Apostles, 
Patmos, upper monastery, the courtyard. 
Sikinos, temple (now a church), W. end. 
Skopelos, general view of the town. 
Ss church of Metamorphosis, the screen. 
33 church of Evaugelistria, the sereen. 
church of St. Athanasius, the screen, 
Rhodes, the gate of St. John. 
ty nearer view. 
itiados oe of the island. (J. H.S. xxix, pl. 18.) 
os plan of Liména (2d, pl. 14). 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL GREECE. 


Map of Boeotia, Attica. and Megaris. 
Delphi, view from the stadium towards Ardchova, 
Dinini (Thessaly), doorway of beehive tomb. 
Megara (near), Hellenic tower. 
Tempe, view in the vale of. 
Thebes, view of the town shewing the fountain of Dirke. 
Zerelia, map of the neighbourhood (from Voto to Delphi), 
» plan of the site. 
section of the site. 
Magoula and eastern lake from shore. 
tomb D, 
tomb H. 
Seschori (Pelion), detail of sereen in church. 
Theotokou, Byzantine capitals, 
53 earved slabs from apse. 
Viza carnival, the Kalogeios. (J. HLS. xxvi. p. 194, Fig. 3.) 
ss 3 the Katziveloi. (Cf. id. p. 198.) 
3 - the flaying scene. (Cf. id. p. 199.) 


27 


PY fF the ploughing scene. (Cf. id. p. 201.) 
s; oe masqucrades from Seyros for comparison. (Cf. id. p, 202.) 


” 2») 


” #3 \ 


other views of the mummery play. 
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Corfu, tomb of Menecrates. 
»  ehureh of St. Coreyra, columas, architrave, and inscription, 


ATHENS. 


Plan shewing ancient sites. (Tucker, Ancient Athens, frontispiece.) 
The Propylaea from W. 
The Erechtheum from W., shewing reconstruction (1908). 

3 engaged coluinns of W. end, before reconstruction. 

zs Porch of the Maidens, one of the Maidens zz sifu. 
Theatre of Dionysos, principal chair, front view. 

Be a Corinthian capitals. 

The Olympieum from the N.W. 
Byzantine fragments on the Acropolis, 


ATTICA. 


Eleusis, Tonic capital. 
Sunium, the temple from the N. 
3 the temple, the S. colonnade. 


PHLOPONNESUS. 
Argos, the Heraeum, terrace of the older temple. 
$s the later temple. 


+? 
Mt. Chelmos (Aroanius), above the source of the Styx. 
Corinth, the old temple from N.E. 
Mycenae, Treasury of Atreus, portion of the decoration of the facade. Ath. Nat. Mus. 
a ” ” ” ” detail. 


Sparta, Views, de. 
The Orthia site, the great drain. 
The Menelaeum, distant view, 


ss nearer view. 

33 the Eurotes from. 

vs plan and elevations, 
By section, 


Museum objects, &e. 


Lower part of funerary reliet *: seated figures and serpent, inscribed |AOM, 
Archaic bronze statuette of a female figure* : profile and front views. 
Back view of the above* (No. 6743). 
Terracotta mask,* a satyr. 
A ‘Lakaina’ with handles in the form of Medusae.% 
Details of the above% (No. 7989). 
Oenochoe, decoration of an: a frieze of animals. % 
Pseudo r.-f. vase with figures painted on a black ground instead of being reserved. © 
Byzantine pottery* from trial pits in the amphitheatre. 
Ivory plaques,“ miscellaneous. 
Lead figures.‘ miscellaneous. 

29 2 aif 3 

c 
” a 29 
Peloponnesus, Byzantine, ce. 
Geraki, H. Paraskeue, shrine. 
» HH. Georgios, the shrine, 

Moon, the walls from the mole. 

a capital of the column of St. Mark. 
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THE WEST. 


7454 Segesta, the unfinished temple, interior view. 


3? a? 2? 
7455 Selinus, general view of the Acropolis from E 


7456 », the eastern walls of the Acropolis. 
7458 :, Acropolis, N., outwork from the S. 
6294 Spalato, facade facing sca. 

6295 »,  colonnade facing duomo. 

6297 53 the Golden Gate. 

6298 » ” ” 

6296 »» the doorway of the Rotunda. 


6299 », doorway of the baptistry. 


PRE-HELLENIC ANTIQUITIES. 


5146 Obsidian from Melos, Cerigo, &c. (from the Fiulay collection). 
6841 Early pottery from Zerelia: ‘red on white’ ware. 
6842 Cs later painted pottery. 
2586 Sketch map of Aegean indicating connexions between early Greece and Italy. 
2587 Sketch map of region round Syracuse shewing prehistoric sites. 
2591 Valsavoia, near Catania, graves at. (Bull. di Pulet. Ital. ser. 3. viii, pl. 1. 
2592 Contents of tomb at Cava Cana Barbara, near Syracuse. (id., pl. 6.) 
2593 3, Matrensa o Molocca, near Syracuse. (ser. 3, ix, pl. 10. 
2594 Regean vase shapes found in S. Italy. (B.S.R. Papers, p. 412, fig. 2.) 
2595 Ornament motives from Sicily and Thessaly compared. (B.S.R. Papers, iv, p. 419.) 
7908 Labyrinth pattern from Hall of Double Axes. (B.S... viii, fig. 62.) 
7053 Terracotta figurines. (Cf. Phylakopi, pl. 39.) 
2596 Mycenaean terracotta figurines. (Schliemann, Tiryzs, pl. 25.) 
6839 ‘Terracotta seated figure * from the seventh settlement at Zerelia. 
7029 Dark faced pottery with incised patterns from Phylakopi. (Cf. Phylakopi, pl. 5.) 
32 Beaked jugs from Troy. (Dorpfeld, Troja, p. 265.) 
29 Anthropomorphic vases from Troy. (Dorpfeld, Troja, p. 256.) 
7908 Clay seal impression with Minotaur. (B.S.A. vii, p. 18, fig. 7a.) 
7902 93 55 from Zakro with Minotaur types. (B.S.4. vii, p. 133.) 
7907 53 shewing Double Axes. (B.S. A. viii, p. 107, figs, 64, 65.) 
5148 Clay tablet * with Minoan inscription. 


HARLY GREECE. 


5820 Boeotian geometric amphora. (Cf. J.H.S. xxii, p. 72.) 

5102 Cyprus, miscellaneous geometric pottery. 

5101 » two spherical jugs of geometric style. 

$528 » geometric pottery. (B.M. Guide, 1902, p. 171.) 

6547 Geometric skyphos in B.M. 

5014 Orientalising vases* (early Attic ?). Ath. Nat. Mus. 

6545 Skyphos, orientalising (early Attic’). Ath. Nat. Mus, (Cf. Rayet and Collignon, fig. 25.) 
52 


Fragment of Melian pottery with the figure of winged Artemis. 


Objects from the Archaie .irtemisium at Ephesus. 


7689 Gold bees (Hogarth, Ephesus, pl. 3, Nos. 1, 3, 5a, 5b). 

7690 ~=,, pins (id., pl. 5). 

7691 »» disc: winged lion (id., pl. 8, 3). 

7692 = ,,__ plaques with spiraliform patterns (id., pl. 8, 22-29). 

7693 Silver plate with inscription, possibly referring to the Croesus temple (é¢., pl. 13). 
7700 Facsimile transcription of the inseribed plate, slide No. 7693 (id., p. 122), 

7694 Bronze archaic statuette (zd., pl. 14). 

7695 3, birds (éd., pl. 15, 14-16). 
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7696 Ivory statuette (éd., pl. 21.) 

7697 +) statuette, three views (id., pl. 22). 

7698 » and bone fibulae (a7., pl. 32). 

7699 Sculptures from the Croesus temple (id., pl. 51, lower half only). 


SCULPTURE. 


* = from original or from adequate photographic reproduction. + = trom cast. 


6443 Angelona (Laconia), bearded worshipper before altar.* (B.S. A. xi, pl. 3.) 

2786 Geraki (Laconia), stele with figure of a mourning youth.* (B.S.4. xi, p. 194.) 

6671 Archaic group of ‘ Theseus and Antiope.’* Eretria Mus. 

7966 Head of Caryatid * from treasury of Cnidians. (Delphes, iv, pl. 18.) 

7967 a 7 45 (Delphes, iv, pl. 26.) 

2849 Head of a discobolos of Myronian type.* Basle Mus. 

2792 Fifth-century head.* Turin Mus. (J.H.S. xxvi, pl. 15c.) 

7434 Westmacott athlete.* B.M. 

7436 Head* of a replica of the Westmacott athlete. B.M. 

7435 oe ¥5 .3 55 Fs +i <5 *f mounted on cast of the upper portion of 
Westmacott figure. 

6691 Plan of the Parthenon shewing disposition of the sculptures. 

47 East pediment of Parthenon: Iris.* 

5835 Parthenon, N. friezet*. (Mich. xxvii, 80; xxviii, 85-87.) 

1978 Temple of Zeus at Olympia. W. pediment: view in museum.* 

7598 Head of Alexander.* B.M. Profile view. (J. 4.8. xxv, p. 254.) 

7597 5 55 + Louvre. Profile view. (J.H.S. xxv, p. 251.) 

7596 Head of Apoxyomenos.t Profile view. (J. H.S. xxv, p. 242.) 

2855 Draped female portrait statue * from Aedepsus. Chalcis Mus. 

1139 Stele * from Kynosarges. (J. H.S. xvii, pl. 4b.) 

2444 Relief of Zeus and Nike.* Thasos. 

7438 Stele of Stratios.* B.M. 

7439 Stele of a lady* holding mirror, B.M. 

7968 Portrait statue * of an old man. Delphi. (Delphes, iv, pl. 69.) 

42 View of the frieze of the altar of Pergamon as set up in Berlin. (Michaelis, Century of 
Arch, discovery, p. 171.) 

6676 Hera,* Copenhagen. 

2854) Menander.* Copenhagen. 

7437 Head of Titus.* B.M. 


BRONZES. 


7433 Statuette of Apollo* holding goat-horns, B.M. 

7441 Bronze boar.* B.M. 

5837 Bronze statuette” of a trumpeter. Sparta. 

6047 Mirror Case.* Contest between a Greek warrior and an Amazon. 3B. M. 
7442 Fulerum® (‘sofa-arm’) with relief of young Dionysos. B.M. 

7443) Fulerum” shewing relation to couch. Herculaneum. 

6048 Bronze plates* with heads of barbarians and satyrs in relief. BM, 

7440 Statuette of a boy* with upraised hand (Alexander donation). BM. 
7444 Mirror™ with frieze of peacocks and vines (from Thrace). B.A. 

7445 Etruscan mirror.* Story of Medea. B.M. 


TERRACOTTAS. 


2005 Archaic statuette * of a figure kneeling grating cheese. Mycalessus. 
10 Statuette of the type of the Aphrodite of Melus. (Eph. Arch. 1908, pl. 8.) 
13 + 3 a Profile view, (id., pl. 7.) 
5838 Statuette.* Aphrodite (coloured). 
7446 Glazed statuette.* A lady and Eros, B.M. 
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VASES. 


R. F. vase, an athlete jumping with halteres. 
Pair of lekythoi* with representation of Eros bringing, and lady receiving, casket, 


COINS. 


Athens, .£, shewing Apollo Alexikakos of Calamis. (J. H.S. xxiv, p. 205.) 
Gela, R. (B.M. Guide, ii, ¢ 24.) 
Mytilene, fifth century head of Apollo on an electrum coin of. B.M. (unique). 
Syracuse, R. Dekadrachm by Cimon. (Cf. B.M. Guide, ili, e 29.) 
ss BR. Full-face head of Arethusa by Cimon. (B.M. Guide, iii, ¢ 30.) 
+i dekadrachms by Euainetos and the ‘ new artist.’ 
oy R. Hiero. (Cf. B.M. Guide, v, ¢ 32.) Philistis, (Cf. dd., v, ¢ 33.) 
Alexander, head of, on coin of Lysimachus. 
Miscellancous archaic coins (Greece, &c.), Athens, Elis, Corinth, Cnossus, Cyrene, &c. 
ss 7 (S. Italy), Caulonia, Poseidonia, Tarentum, Cumae, Rhegium, 
Sybaris. 
(Sicily), Naxos, Syracuse, Himera, Zancle. Gela. 
Siacaltencais coins of fine period. Motya, Rhegium, Terina, Thurii, Thebes, Larissa, 
Gortyna. 
ty ‘5 S Thurii, Epirus, Terina, Metapontum, Heracleia, 
Croton, Camatina, Segesta, Catana. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Restoration of the capital of Xenfares. (Puchstein, Zonische Kapitel, fig. 39.) 
Decoration of a sarcophagus from Clazomenae. 


” 2 ” 

Painted stele from Pagasae: funerary scene. (Eph. Arch. 1908, pl 1.) 
Part of an ivory fulerum,* with relief of Dionysos and Eros, B. MM. 
Intaglio portrait head, probably Constantius IT. B.M. 

Dise,” with relief of Helios rising from sea and other objects. B.M. 


POMPEII. 
The forum. 
The Basilica. 
The Amphitheatre, interior looking N.W. 
The small theatre. 
The large, 
Temple of Isis. 


a Fortuna Augusta. 
* Vespasian (=‘ Temple of Mercury ’). 
Baths near the forum, the caldarium. 
es interior of men's tepidarium. 
Stabian baths, apodyterium and ante-room leading to Palaestra. 
" Palaestra, mural decoration of S.W. angle. 


Theatre colonnade used as barracks for gladiators. 
House of Cornelius Rufus, view through the tablinum into the peristyle. 
;, the Balcony, fountain surmounted by Cupid. 
» Tragic Poet, view from the Atrium through the tablinum towards shrine in 
peristyle. 
», Marcus Holconius, the peristyle. 
», the Vettii, the peristyle, looking S. 
ig oP) ” WwW. 





House 


y 


Fresco 
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Frescoes at Pompeté. 
of the Vettil, flesco painting, punishment of Ixion. 
¥ fresco, Cupids as Coiners. 


” 


” . 
in § Pantheun’ (decoration of fourth period), 


Fresco, Venus and Adonis. 


a” 


” 


Mosaic 


Bronze 


Judgment of Paris. 
a7 bid 
decoration of the third period. 


Frescoes ia Naples Museum. 


Aeneas wounded. 
Achilles and Briseis. 
Odysseus. 

» in quadriga. 
The sacrifice of Iphigenia, 
Jupiter and Juno. 
Medea meditating the murder of her children. 
Medea. 
Orestes and Pylades. 

es $5 Herculaneum. 
Perseus aud Andromeda. 


Combat of Pompeians and Nucerians in the Amphitheatre at Pompeii. 


Paquius Proculus and his wife. 
The Judement of Solomon (caricatured). 


The ladies playing knucklebones, by Alexandros. Herculaneum. 
Mosaics. 
trom House of the Faun. The battle of Issus. 
” . ” Bf detail, head of Alexander. 
re ie ‘5 The denizens of the Nile. 
Ss “8 33 Cat killing partridge: ducks and fish. 


Miscellanca. 


brazier for hot water in form of a little fortress. 


Amphora of blue and white glass: the Loves as vintagers. 
Gladiatorial helmets. 


Strong 


box. 


Stamped loaf of bread. 


JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 
22 ALBEMARLE St., W. 
Nor. 3rd, 1903. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 





Tue Council of the Hellenic Society having decided that it is desirable 
for a common system of transliteration of Greek words to be adopted in 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies, the following scheme has been drawn up 
by the Acting Editorial Committee in conjunction with the Consultative 
Editorial Committee, and has received the approval of the Council. 

In consideration of the literary traditions of English scholarship, the 
scheme is of the nature of a compromise, and in most cases considerable 
latitude of usage is to be allowed. 


(1) All Greek proper names should be transliterated into the Latin 
alphabet according to the practice of educated Romans of the Augustan age. 
Thus « should be represented by ¢, the vowels and diphthongs v, az, o1, ov 
by y, ae, oe, and uw respectively, final -os and -oy by -us and -um, and -pos 
by -er. 

¢ But in the case of the diphthong ez, it is felt that ci is more suitable 
than ¢ or 7, although in names like Laodicea, Alexandria, 
where they are consecrated by usage, ¢ or i should be preserved, 
also words ending in -evoy must be represented by -ewm. 

A certain amount of discretion must be allowed in using the 
o terminations, especially where the Latin usage itself varies 
or prefers the o form, as Delos. Similarly Latin usage should 
be followed as far as possible in -¢ and -q@ terminations, 
eg., Priene, Smyrna. In some of the more obscure names 
ending in -pos, as Aéaypos, -er should be avoided, as likely 
to lead to confusion. The Greek form -on is to be preferred 
to -o for names like Dion, Hieron, except in a name so common 
as Apollo, where it would be pedantic. 

Names which have acquired a definite English form, such as 
Corinth, Athens, should of course not be otherwise represented. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that forms like Hercules, 
Mercury, Minerva, should not be used for Herucles, Hermes, and 
Athena. 
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(2) Although names of the gods should be transliterated in the same 
way as other proper names, names of personifications and epithets such as 
Nike, Homonotu, Hyakinthios, should fall under § 4. 


(3) In no case should accents, especially the circumflex, be written over 
vowels to show quantity. 


(4) In the case of Greek words other than proper names, used as names 
of personifications or technical terms, the Greek form should be transliterated 
letter for letter, & being used for x, ch for y, but y and w being substituted 
for v and ov, which are misleading in English, eg. Nike, apoxyomenos, 
diadumenos, rhyton. 


This rule should not be rigidly enforced in the case of Greek 
words in common English use, such as aegis, symposium. It 
is also necessary to preserve the use of ow for ov in a 
certain number of words in which it has become almost 
universal, such as Loule, gerousia. 


(5) The Acting Editorial Committee are authorised to correct all 
MSS. and proofs in accordance with this scheme, except in the case of a 
special protest from a contributor. All contributors, therefore, who object 
on principle to the system approved by the Council, are requested to inform 
the Editors of the fact when forwarding contributions to the Journal. 


In addition to the above system of transliteration, contributors to the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies are requested, so far as possible, to adhere to the 
following conventions :— 


Quotations froin Aneient end Modern Authorities, 


Names of authors should not be underlined: titles of books, articles, 
periodicals, or other collective publications should be underlined (for italics). 
If the title of an article is quoted as well as the publication in which it is 
contained, the latter should be bracketed. Thus: 


Six, Jahrb. xvui. 1903, p. 34, 
or— 


Six, Protogenes (Jahrb. xviii. 1903), p. 34. 


But as a rule the shorter form of citation is to be preferred. 
The number of the edition, when necessary, should be indicated by a 
small figure above the line; e.g. Dittenb. Syi/7 123. 


Titles of Periodical and Collective Publications. 


The following abbreviations are suggested, as already in more or less 
general use. In other cases, no abbreviation which is not readily identified 
should be employed. 


A,-E. MV. = Archiologisch-epiyraphische Mittheilungen. 

ann d, [.=Annali dell Instituto. 

arch, Anz. = Archdologischer Anzeiger (Beiblatt zum Jahrbuch). 
Arch Zeit, = Archadologische Zeitung. 

Ath, Mitth.=Mittheilungen des Deutschen Arch. Inst., Athenische Abtheilung. 
Baumeister Baumeister, Denkmiler des klassischen Altertums. 
B.C.H. = Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

Berl. Vas, = Furtwingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung zu Berlin. 
B.M. Bronzes = British Museum Catalogue of Bronzes, 
B.M.C.=British Museum Catalogue of Greek Coins. 

B.M. Inser.=Greek Inscriptions in the British Museum. 

B.M. Sculpt.= British Museum Catalogue of Sculpture. 

BM. Terracotta = British Museum Catalogue of Terracottas. 

B.M. Vases= British Museum Catalogue of Vases, 1893, etc. 
B.S.A.= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

B.S R.= Papers of the British School at Rome. 

Bull. d. I.=Bullettino dell Instituto. 

Busolt = Busolt, Griechische Geschichte. 

C.I.G.=Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum. 

C.I.L,=Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

Cl. Rev, =Classical Review. 

C.R. Acad. Inscr,= Comptes rendus de l’Académie des Inscriptions. 
CR. St. Pét.=Compte rendu de la Commission de St. Pétersbourg. 
Dar.-Sagl. = Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Dittenb. 0.G.I. = Dittenberger, Orientis Graeci Inscriptiones Selectae. 
Dittenb. Syll. = Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

"Ed. ’Apy. = ’Ednpepis ’Apyacodoyixy}. 

GDI : Ox tite Sauaibas der Griaehiealien Dialekt-Inschriften. 
Gerh. 4.V.==Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder. 

GGA, =Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Head, 7.N.= Head, Historia Numorum. 

I.G.= {nscriptiones Graecae.4 

i.G.A.=Rohl, Inseriptiones Graecae antiquissimae. 

Jahrb = Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archdologischen Instituts. 
Jahresh, = Jahreshefte des Oesterreichischen Archdologischen Institutes. 
J.H.8.=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

Klio= Klio (Beitrige zur alten Geschichte), 

Le Bas-Wadd. =Le Bas-Waddington, Voyage Archéologique. 
Michel = Michel, Recueil d’Inseriptions grecques. 

Mon. d. J.=Monumenti dell’ Instituto. 

Muller-Wies. = Miller-Wieseler, Denkmaler der alten Kunst. 

Mus. Marbles=Cullection of Ancient Marbles in the British Museum. 
Neue Jahrb, kl. Alt. =Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum. 
Neue Jahrb, Phil. = Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie. 





1 The attention of contributors is called to the fact that the titles of the volumes of the second 


issue of the Corpus of Greek Inscriptions, published by the Prussian Academy, have now been 
changed, as follows :— 


LG. TI. = Inser, Atticae anno Euclidis vetustiores. 

- Il: 5; »,  aetatis quae est inter Eucl ann, et Augusti tempora. 
i Ill.= ,, >,  #etatis Romanae. 

a IV.= ,,  Argolidis. 

3 VIL = ,,  Megaridis et Bocotiae. 

* IX.= ,, Graeciae Septentrionalis. 

9 XII.=  ,,_— insul. Maris Aegaei praeter Delum. 

,» XIV. = ,,  Italiae et Siciliae. 
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Niese = Niese, Geschichte der griechischen u. nakedonischen Staaten. 

Num. Chr.= Numismatic Chronicle. 

Num. Zeit.=Nunismatische Zeitschrift. 

reyes = Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissen- 
schait. 

Philol.=Philologus. 

Ramsay, C.B.= Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phryvia. 

Ramsav, Hist. Geog. = Ramsay, Historical Geography of Asia Minor. 

Reinach, Rép. Sculpt.=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Sculptures. 

Reinach, ep. Vases=S. Reinach, Répertoire des Vases peints. 

fev, Arch. = Revue Archéologique. 

Rev. Et. Gr. = Revue des Eudes Greeques. 

Rev, Num. = Revue Numismatique. 

Rev, Philol.=Revue de Philologie. 

Rh, Mus. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Rim, Mitth.=Mittheilungen des Deutschen Archéologischen Instituts, Romische Abtheil- 
ung. 

Roscher= Roscher, Lexicon der Mythologie. 

T.A.J.=Tituli Asiae Minoris. 

Z. f. N. = Zeitschrift far Numismatik. 


Transliteration af Inseriptions. 
quare brackets to indicate additions, “ec. a lacuna filled by conjecture. 
urved brackets to indicate alterations, ic. (1) the resolution of an 
abbreviation or symbol ; (2) letters misrepresented by the engraver ; 
(3) letters wrongly omitted by the engraver; (4) mistakes of the 
copvist. 
< > Angular brackcts to indicate omissions, Ze. to enclose superfluous 
letters appearing on the original. 
.. Dots to represent an unfilled lacuna when the exact number of missing 
letters is known. 
--- Dashes for the same purpose, when the number of missing letters is 
not known. 
Uncertain letters should have dots under them. 
Where the original has iota adscript, 1f should be reproduced in that form : 
otherwise it should be supplied as subscript. 
The aspirate, if it appears in the original, should be represented by a 
special sign, F. 


Qn 


Quotations from MSS. and Literary Texts. 
Quotat . MSS. i Lit y Text 

The same conventions should be employed for this purpose as for inscrip- 
tions, with the following important exceptions -— 


( ) Curved brackets to indicate only the resolution of an abbreviation or 


symbol. 

[{ J] Double square brackets to enclose superfluous letters appearing on the 
original. 

< > Angular brackets to enclose letters supplying an omission in the 
original, 





The Editors desire to impress upon contributors the necessity of clearly 
and accurately indicating accents and breathings, as the neglect of this 
precaution adds very considerably to the cost of production of the Jonrnal. 


RICHARD Chay aND Sons, LiwitTep, 
BREAD STREET HILL, E.C., AND 
BUNGAY. SUFFOLK, 
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Wall above Marmara. 


a, 





Door in Hellenic tower above Marmara. 


b. 


THE MARMARA ISLANDS. 
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a. Church of St. Nicolas é& rq Téa. 





4. Castle above Galimi. 


THE MARMARA ISLANDS. 
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a. Aphtoni. 





Pasha Liman. Polygonal Wall at Khouklia. 


THE MARMARA ISLANDS. 
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PLATE AT BERLIN (2099) 
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CENTRE OF KYLIX IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE 
HELLENIC SOCIETY, 
22 Albemarle Street, W. 


The Society 
for the Promotion of thellenic Studies. 


PRESIDENT— 
PROFESSOR PERCY GARDNER, Lirt.}). 





Objects.—The Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies was founded 
in 1879 for the following objects :— 

I. To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and to illus- 
trate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, and 
Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 


II, To collect drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and photographs of 
Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and remains, and 
with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the Society 
notes or sketches of archeological and topographical interest. 

III. To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of 
Hellenic civilisation. 


The Journal.—In accordance with the first object the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies was issued in 1880, and has since been published in half-yearly parts, 
under the management of an Editorial Committee. The present Committee 
consists of PROFEsSOk ERNEst GARDNER. Mr. G. F. Hii, and Mr. F. G. 
Kenyon, with a Consultative Committee consisting of PROFESSOR BywaTER, 
Mr. Sipney Co.vin, PROFESSOR Percy GARDNER, PROFESSOR HENRY JACKSON, 
and Mr. R. M. Dawrins (ex officio, as Director of the British School at Athens). 
The Journa/is recognised not only in England but elsewhere as one of the leading 
organs of classical archeology. Twenty-eight volumes and four supplements have 
now been issued. To enable the Jourza/to be carried on with the same efficiency, 
and, further, to enable the Society to fulfil the other objects for which it was 
created, and more especially to take in hand or to support the work of exploration 
in Hellenic countries and the publication of results, the Council appeal to all 
members to do what they can to enlarge the numbers of the Society, and invite all 
persons who desire to see England at least on a level with other countries in 
devotion to Greek studies, to offer themselves as candidates for election. With its 
present 906 members and 162 subscribing Libraries the margin of revenue left after 
the publication in each year of two numbers of the Journal with adequate 


illustrations is not large enough to allow of more than occasional small grants 
for other purposes. If the numbers could be raised to 1,000 or more, there 
would remain every year a surplus which might be devoted with real effect to the 
prosecution of archeological research in whatever direction might seem advisable. 
Even as it is the Society has been able to give substantial help to the work of 
the British School at Athens, of the British School in Rome, of the Asia Minor, 
Cyprus, and Cretan Exploration Funds, as well as to some private explorers. 

Meetings.— By an arrangement recently made with the Society of Antiquaries, 
the Society holds occasional meetings in that Society’s rooms in Burlington House. 
when papers are read and discussed, and any communications of importance 
can be made to members. 

The Library.—-The books and periodicals which have been acquired by 
the Society for the use of members are kept in the Society’s own Library at 
22 Albemarle Street. During the past few years the Council have made con- 
siderable progress towards the formation of a good Reference Library of works 
dealing with every department of Greek art, language, and history. As the 
Library grows its usefulness grows also, and it is eminently desirable that the 
Society should be in a position to continue to devote from £75 to £100 a 
year to this object. The Library Catalogue published in 1903, price 35. od, 
makes this collection, accessible to country members, as books may be forwarded 
through the post. All subsequent accessions are catalogued annually in the 
Journal, and then added to the Catalogue. It should be added that the Librarian 
is within stated times daily so far as his duties permit at the service of members 
when the Library is open. 

Photographic Department.—Some years ago the Council began the collec- 
tion of a series of photographs of Greek sites, scenery, and objects of art. It was 
a natural step from this beginning to have lantern slides made from these and 
other Greek subjects, which could be lent at a low rate to members for lecturing 
and teaching purposes. ‘his branch of the Society’s work met with so much 
encouragement that in 1898 the Council accepted an offer from one of their body, 
Mr. J. Linton Myres, of Christ Church, Oxford, to undertake the organisation 
of a collection both of photographs and lantern slides which should be so far 
complete as to supply all the reasonable demands of lecturers and teachers. It 
need hardly be pointed out that this development has involved not only considerable 
labour on the part of the organiser, but also no small demand upon the Society’s 
funds. These collections are now in working order and a new and complete Cata- 
logue of Slides giving particulars of the collections of photographs and negatives, 
was published in the /ournalfor 1904. Accessions to the slide collection have since 
been catalogued annually in the Journa?. It is obvious that the development of this 
side of the Society’s work has strengthened its special claim upon the support 
of all serious students of Greek art, archzeology, history, and literature, and 
particularly of members of the teaching profession, whether at the Universities 
erin Public Schools. The Catalogue of slides (price 15., annual supplements 3a. 
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each), can be obtained from the Librarian at 22 Albemarle Street, to whom also 
should be addressed all applications from members desiring to borrow them. 

Entrance Fees and Subscriptions.—-The foregoing summary of the 
objects and the work of the Society will serve to show that as time goes on the 
demands made upon its resources are likely to increase rather than to diminish, 
while some loss of revenue must occur year by year through the death or 
resignation of members. It is therefore of the first importance that the supply 
of candidates for membership should be constant and increasing. Applications 
for membership, or for information about the Society, should be addressed to 
the Secretary at 22 Albemarle Street, W. 

The Annual Subscription of One Guinea entitles members to receive a copy of 
the Journal of Hellenic Studies as published. ‘The entrance fee due from new 
members on election is two guineas. Back numbers of the /uwrna/ can be obtained 
by new members on payment of the subscription for the years in which they 
appeared The Annual Subscription can be compounded for by a single payment 
of £15 155. and the entrance fee of two guineas. The Life Subscription does 
not entitle new members to the volumes issued previous to election, but the 
privilege of obtaining all back volumes on payment of the subscription for the year 
in which they were issued is a substantial one, as the volumes cannot be acquired 
through other sources at a less cost than 30s. nett. 

Student Associates are admitted by the Council, at their discretion, fora period 
not exceeding five years, to certain privileges of the Society, on payment of an 
annual subscription of one guinea, without payment of entrance fee. ‘Chey are 
allowed to receive the /owrna?, to read in the Library, and to attend meetings ; 
but are not entitled to borrow books, or lantern slides, or to vote at meetings. 
Every candidate must satisfy the Council by means of a certificate from his teacher, 
who must be a person occupying a recognised position in an educational body and 
a Member of the Society, that he or she isa ova fide Student in subjects germane to 
the purposes of the Society. 

Libraries may subscribe to the Journal of Hellenic Studies at the members’ 
subscription of one guinea per annum, without payment of the entrance fee of 
two guineas. T.ibrarians desiring to avail themselves of this privilege should 
apply to the Secretary. 

All Subseriptions are payable to the account of the Hellenic Society, and 
should be addressed to 

THE Hon. TREASURER OF 1HE HELLENIC SOCIETY, 
co Messrs. Macmittan & Co.,, 
St. Martin’s Street, W.C. 
Bankers’ orders are supplied on application. 

The affairs of the Society are administered by the Council, the present consti- 

tution of which is shown on the following page. 


Lonpon, february, 1909. 
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‘O ’A®’ ‘EXTIAY. 


Two STATUES OF A Boy CELEBRATING THE ELEUSINIAN MYSTERIES! 
[PuaTe I] 


WHEN the great tunnel under the Quirinal was being constructed 
many fragments of statues and inscriptions came to light, most of which are 
at present stored in the Magazzino Archeologico. Among the finest is the 
statue of a boy (Pl. I.a) in the Fourth Room, found during the excavations of 
1899-1900, and published in the Bullettino Comunale for 1901, Pl. X.. 
where it is described as probably a Pasitelean imitation of the early 
Peloponnesian School of the fifth century B.c., unlike any known type, but 
suggestive on the one hand, from the myrtle wreath on the support, of an 
Eros or Thanatos, on the other, from its grave and serious aspect, of a 
camillus, M. Reinach in a note in vol. iil. of his Reewetl des Stutues Antiques 
(p. 177) also regards it as archaistic; Dr. Amelung as a copy of a bronze 
original produced somewhat later than the Hestia Giustiniani. Amelung 
also points out that the myrtle wreath and myrtle-bound staff of torch- 
like form connect the statue with the worship of Eleusis (Museums aad 
Ruins of Rome, i. p. 232). Hidden away in the Magazzino the work appears 
to be little known, in spite of the remarkable freshness and beauty of the 
type, to which nothing essential, save the attributes once held in the arms. 
is lacking. The boy with his ungirt chiton of peculiar form, his fillet and 
carefully arranged hair—note especially the tress turned back over the 
parting in the middle of the forchead—was holding some weighty object. 
as the position of the arms and the punéelli on the body prove; the writer in 
the Lullettino, pre-occupied with the camdlus theory, suggested an eerie, 
a small sacrificial animal, or two lesser objects such as a pruefericulum and 
patera. 

Two days after examining this statue and mentally restoring it as 
holding an animal or tray of offerings, I came upon a replica (Pl. L and +) 
in one of the corridors of the Palazzo dei Conservatori. For any reference to 
this statue I have searched in vain: the history, like the type, appears to be 
unknown. The restorations are unimportant: the r. and |. arms from the elbow, 


+ Read at the Annual Meeting of the British School at Rome, Noy. 108, 
HS.—VOL. XXIX. i 
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most of the pig, the upper part of the tree trunk, the lower part of the trunk. 
and the tip of the nose. It is clearly much later in date, an Antonine as 
opposed to an Augustan copy, but the identity of the figures is beyond 
doubt. The waving locks parted on the forehead and drawn away tu the 
side—the centre tress alone rolled straight back under the fillet—the two 
curls in front of the ears and the others falling on the neck, though less 
carefully worked out in (/), are all distinctive ; so is the narrow chiton with 
its falling sleeves, and neither can, so far as I have been able to discover, be 
paralleled elsewhere, though the way in which the chiton lies on the shoulders 
recalls that other Eleusinian problem, the so-called Eubouleus. Each copy 
supplements the other: (4) has the attributes on the stump by which the 
Eleusinian character of the work is made clear; (L) supplies the attribute, 
the sacred pig, also closely connected with Eleusis.| Withont the help of 
(a) we could not have been certain of the period to which the common 
original inust be referred—indeed (0; is an instructive example of the 
divergences possible to a late copyist; without (6) we could not have 
restored with certainty the object held by the boy: with the two together 
the type can be completely re-constructed. 

Two points of difference there are, but they are unimportant: the plain 
fillet of (a) is replaced in () by a large rolled fillet, and the right foot, bare 
in (w}, in (b wears a sandal. As to the first point, not only is the plain 
fillet far more in keeping with the date and character of the original, but 
the existence of a second copy of the head in the Louvre, modified indeed 
and of inferior workmanship, but in the matter of the fillet agreeing with 
(a), proves the rolled fillet of (4) to be due to the copyist.2 This head is 
assigned by M. Reinach to the circle of Myron; though modified in detail? 
the essential features, including the tress turned back from the forehead. 
have been preserved. 

With regard to the second point, no late copyist wonld invent so bizarre an 
attribute as a single sandal, but few would hesitate to transfer it from one 
foot to the other: we may therefore safely infer that (a), the statue in the 
Magazzino, wore one sandal also, but on the left or missing fuot. In the 
fourth book of the Aeneid, when Dido is offering her final sacrifice to the 
gods below before mounting the funeral pyre, she is described as standing 
unui erate pedem vinelis—with one foot bare: the so-called Barberini 
supphant has a sandal on one foot only, and Dr. Amelung (Shkalptaren des 
Vat. Mus, i. No. 393) has brought together a number of parallels which 
prove that the baring of one foot had a definite religious meaning and was 
especially connected with the cult of the chthonian goddesses. 





PSchol. Atstoph. ad Puce, 374. 5; a? Both assign it to the years 460-450 ne. The 
elehorn, 747, complete statue seems to me to point to the 
? The fillet is not the flat and broadei athletic — earlier date. 
band, but naniew, straight, aud thickish. The 3 The boy is made to look older. and the 
Louvre head has been published independently — cuils in front of the ears have been <hortened 
hy Furtwangler (CW. JF Fig. 132) and Reinach — and turned into loose locks. 
Tétrs ctutepus, Piss XXIN and XXX). 
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With regard to the little pig, the youpiscoy of Aristophanes and the 
Scholiasts, the sash and fillets are certainly additions of the copyist. They 
do not occur on any representation of the universal Eleusinian offering * 
but in Roman art are familiar to all from the slab in the Forum 
representing the Suwovetawrilia, and the similar scenes on the column of 
Trajan. 

The Jocus classicus for the myrtle wreath and torch is of course the 
Iacchus chorus in the Frogs (330 segq.); the schulia on the passage give us 
further details, and with regard to the Baxxos, the fourth-century coinage of 
Eleusis,* and the frieze of the great altar of the goddesses,? furnish c Snipes 
which closely correspond to the attribute on the support of (a) ° as well as 
to the literary evidence. Who then was this boy, and what was the part 
he played in the Eleusinian worship / 

References in late authors and citations in the  lexicographers. 
confirmed in the last fifty years by the discovery of some fourteen 
inscriptions at Eleusis and elsewhere’ prove that a class of youthfal vtticials 
of both sexes called collectively pundévtes ad’ éotias—iiterally the initi- 
ates from the hearth, whether of the goddesses or of the city is a disputed point 
—or individually o or 4 vais ad’ éortias. existed at Eleusis, who were every 
year recruited by lot from the Eupatrid families and initiated at the expense 
of the state. The earliest literary reference to these is in a quotation from 
the lost speech of Isaeus mpés Kaduddva “Lex, rhet. s.v.ap’ éxrias pundeis), 
6 ad’ éotias pvovpevos “A@nvatos hv mavtas: KANp@ b ayer (he who was 
initiated from the hearth was in every respect an Athenian: but he was 
elected by lot). 

Their duty consisted in the performance of certain expiatory rites in the 
name and on the part of the other mystve. They were not elected in early 
childhood, but were at¥Eavopevot, maides devtépas Hrrxias, dupiOanreis, 
growing boys (Lenormant, pp. 201-7; Boeckh, C.L.G. 393, ete.)—roughly 
speaking, children between the ages of vight and fourteen. Though too youny 
for full initiation—Himerius (xxii. 7) contrasts the mais pvotys with the 
éromtns avyp-—they were yet, as Porphyrius tells us, able to serve as mediators 
between the gods and the rest of the mystac (de abst. iv.5). Their election was 
a time of rejoicing and giving of presents for the family (Ter. Phorm. Act I. 
Se. i. 15), and the inscriptions referred to, which once adorned statues 
erected by parents in honour of such children, are further proof of the 
greatness of the distinction. None of those so far discovered gues back 
earlier than the first half of the third century B.c., but, judging by the 
analogy of other dedications, there is no reason to suppose that the custom 
was not in use much earlier. The very phrase of Isacus seems to point to a 





+ Coinage ot Eleusis, 350-320 1c. (B.M. Cat. 7 Lenormant (Rerherehes  arehdvligegues a 
Attica, Pl. XX. 1-4). Eleusiman vase at St. Ll usis, p, 204) enuinetates thirteen : to which 
Petersburg (Compte Rendu, 1859, Pl. IT. , ete. should he added Aph. trek. 1884. p. 176. 

> Antiquitics of Attica. Pl. VU. 5 The inscriptions mentioning girls thus far 

® Cf. Schol. Aristoph. a7 £7. 408. discovered are of Jate date. 
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time when participation in the Mysteries was the birthright of Athenians 
alone. 

Of their dress nothing is known from literature. Other Eleusinian 
officials, hierophants and daduchi, wore rich and stately garments, which 
Athenaeus (i. 278), probably inverting the truth, accuses them of having 
assumed in emulation of that invented by Aeschylus for the actors in his 
tragedies. That the dress of the mates ad’ éorias was equally distinctive 
and suitable to either sex is a safe and obvious inference. 

A statue of an Athenian boy engaged in the performance of the 
Mysteries would @ priori be likely to be from the hand of an Attic sculptor, 
and the type in fact connects itself with that great group of Attic works 
which Furtwangler (Vasterpieces, p. 81), connects with the name of Calamis, 
comprising the Choiseul-Gouffier statue, the ‘Iacchus’ of the British 
Museum and its replica in Munich, and others; to which list must now be 
added that belonging to a somewhat earlier period, the veiled lady discovered 
by Dr. Amelung. A peculiarity of the group is that youth only seems 
to have attracted the artist ; no bearded or matronly figure has hitherto been 
associated with his name, and the Eleusinian boy adds another and still more 
youthful type to those already known. The conjecture that the statue in 
the Magazzino is an archaistic work is finally disproved by the evidence of the 
sandal and other attributes and the discovery of replicas, though we may 
recognise in the mannered and elaborate style of the Augustan cupyist the 
source of the error. 

In conclusion, the evidence for the identification may be thus summed 
up i— 

There was at Eleusis a class of youthful mysfue permanently attached to 
the service uf the goddesses, and forming a link between the ordinary mystac 
and the priests: statues were erected in their honour; like other members of 
the hierarchy they wore a special dress ; like other mystae they sacrificed the 
sacred pig, and, in the procession of Iacchus at least (Aristoph. Ran. 107) 
wore myrtle wreaths and carried the Bdxyxos. 

In the statues here published we have the figure of a young boy ina 
chiton of otherwise unknown form, with hair arranged in a fashion not 
elsewhere found, and with one foot bare, a sure sign of connexion with 
chthonian worship; he holds the Hleusinian pig, and on the support the 
copyist has placed the myrtle wreath and statf. The parallel is complete 
and gives us a type new in the history of ancient art, such a boy as Calamis 
may have made for the people of Acragas, as Aristophanes through the 
mouth of the Aicaros Aoyos speaks of, at once ideal and typical, in the 
good years before Euripides and modernism had sapped the strength of 
Athens. 


KATHARINE ESDAILE. 
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NOTE I. 


Ox THE MEANING OF THE NAME mais dd’ éorias. 


The most commonly received view is that which translates the phrase ‘ initiates 
of the altar,’ ie. of the goddesses. Recently, however, Mr. Farnell has brought forward a 
new interpretation. ‘I would suggest that the phrase literally means ‘the boy who comes 
to the mysteries from the city’s hearth,” the hearth in the Prytaneum . that the boy by 
proceeding thence was representing the future hope of the state of Athens, and by his 
initiation was supposed to specially guarantee the favour of the guddesses to the younger 
generation of the community.’ “Cults of the Greek States, vol. iii. p. 164.) The view that 
the boy personated Iacchus in the procession is now abandoned. The election by lot and 
not by fitness, to say nothing of the girls ad’ éorias, is against it, as is the age of the 
Yacchus in the Berlin vase (Tischbein, i. 39; Juhrb. d. Inst. 1891, p. 120). 


NOTE II. 


On THE PeTWorTH CaMILLUs. 


This statue possesses considerable importance as the only other published statue in 
which a boy in ritual dress is carrying a pig. (Clare, 769, No. 1O10: Spee, Ant. 
Marbles 1. pl. 68; Michaelis, pp. 597, 613.) He wears a laurel wreath and a very wide 
ungirdled tunic, whose shoulder-pieces hang down like sleeves below his elbows. The 
material is Parian marble. Michaelis gives no opinion as to its date. but the work 
appears to be Roman and the laurel wreath seems to suggest a Roman origin. Possibly 
it may represent a eamillus in attendance on the Fetiules, holding the pig always sacrificed 
on the conclusion of a treaty. (Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, s.r. Fetiules.) 

K. E. 


THE MARMARA ISLANDS. 
[PLaTes IL-IV.] 


THE islands of the Marmara group, of which the largest are Marmara, 
Pasha Liman, Aphisia, and Kottali, lie north and west of the Cyzicene 
peninsula in the sea to which they give their name. The following account 
is derived from my own gleanings during a short stay in Marmara 
and Pasha Liman (1907), supplemented from the detailed monograph ! 


APHISIA 





Fic, 1 —Marmara Isianps, 


published by M. Manuel Gedeon of the Greek Patriarchate, who visited all 
the islands of the group in 1894, studying chiefly the Byzantine and later 





* TIpouxévvyoos, Constantinople. 1895. Prac. present paper is the Hellenic fortification above 
tically the only new discovery recorded in the — the village of Marmara. 
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antiquities. Other archaeologists except Texier? seem hardly to have set 
toot on the islands (which are nevertheless well known to sportsmen for 
their shouting and fishing *), and most of the authorities cited below speak 
briefly and often from hearsay only. The islands are, however, casily 
accessible trom Constantinople by Mahsoussé and other steamers:* they are 
very picturesque and unspoilt, and the inhabitants, to judge from my own 
happy experience, genuinely hospitable. 

Marmara, the largest of the group, was knuwn to the ancients as 
Proconnesus and still retains the name in ecclesiastical documents. The 
name Proconnesus is variously derived: 

(1) From apo£* or mpoxas* a kind of deer identical with veSpds: this 
ix probably the right derivation, as the island was also called Elaphonnesus,7 
Ne§Spis® or NeSpia.® 

(2) From mpéxoos a pitcher, commemorating an omen given to the 
settlers by a woman of the country.” 

Hence the coins of Proconnesus! bear either a deer or a pitcher as 
‘types parlants.’ 

(3) From mpooxow and vicos *—a mere subtlety of the grammarians, 
on the assumption, doubtless backed by a giant legend, that it had not 
always been an island.” 

The Byzantines generally write Ipoccovynaos, as trom mpolE, rpouxds 
which is apparently the derivation favoured by the Htymologicuim Mugnum 
on the ground that the island furnished to all other islands a dowry of 
marble! It is possible that the real explanation is to be found in some 
forgotten myth analogous to to the Cyzicene legend of the dowry of 


Persephone. 


2 His notes me chiefly geological, as are 
Spratt’s in Yuerlerly Journal Geol, Sue, 1850. 
p. 218: Sibthorp (in Walpole’s Voyages, p. 48) 
has collected some notes on the natural history. 
An article by K. Zachariades in the first volume 
ot Elevodavys (pp. 104-412) contains little but 
educational statistics. 

3 Ch The Ficli?, Sept. 16 and 23, 1905. 

+ This involves a considerable but not unin- 
teresting detour, ay the steamers call at several 
Thracian ports going and coming. They leave 
twice a week at sunset, arriving at Marmara the 
following noon. 

> Etyim. Mug, .v. Tipotkévynaos. 

* Sch. Ap. Rh. ii. 279. 

* Plin. v. 40, but Seylax (94) distinguishes 
thei as two islands. 

3 Plin. Veurzs. 

* Theoph. cont. 437 b. 

 Pheoph. cont. ad luc. (Mpoixdvynaor) hy- 
twa NeBpiay wvouacpévny ex THs Kata Xpnomoy 
dedouevyns mpoxdou Aroixot Saulev petaevouacar. 





ots Apikouevo.s pds vIjTov ... apigToTotovpEevars 


Te amopia étiyxavey brddev Bdwp Kxouicawto- 


The modern name Marmara, which has been taken over by 


yuvh 8 tis pn adrois, ef Exere mpdxooyv bwow 
buiv Gwe: wep AaBovres, ws 6 xpNouds, Kai yHv 
einthoayto, THs be Kal TavTHy Sedwxvias Mpdxoov 
Thy vingov avdpacay kal Tots apyupols voulopaow 
mpdxoov eixdviCov. 

UW See B.A. Cut. Mysie, pp. 178-9, where 
they are assigned to a period ¢. 330-c, 280 5 ¢., 
i.e, after the Cyzicene conquest and deportation. 
An older coin (about 400 B.c.) is published by 
Wroth in Num. Chron. 1904. 306, Pl. XV. 14. 
Some of them bear magistrates names. The 
copper coins are fairly common in the island. 
very rare outside. 

2 Schol. ad Apoll. Rhod.; Biya. May. 

13 [T heard a similar modern legend to the 
effect that when God created Rumili and Anatoli 
there were certain stones left over which He 
ordered the Devils tu carry fiom the latter to 
the former. The Devils dropped the stones 
half-way, whence the Marmara islands. 

Uo App. Bell. With. i. 75. Coronelli ' /silario, 
281) says the islands were called Prichionrs 
‘merce che gl’ Imperatori Greci le davano per 
dote alle Sorelle 6 Figlie che maritavano.” 
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the Turks, is used consistently in the early Italian navigators. In the 
Crusading period the names were both in vogue: Proecuiiso is used in the 
Partitio Romaniae, Marmara by Villehardouin.® 

Of the history of Proconnesus little enough is known: the island was 
colonised from Miletus,’ and served like Cyzicus as a stepping-stone to the 
Euxine. The Milesian colony was ruled by a tyrant Metrodorus under 
Darius,!8 took part in the Ionian revolt, and was sacked by the Phoenician 
fleet.9 Later it became a member of the Delian league. Commercial 
jealousy may have been the reason for the deportation of its inhabitants by 
Cyzicus 7° in 362 B.c. In the Byzantine period Marmara was cruelly exposed 
to every invader of the capital,”4 and was used like the Prinkipo Islands chiefly 
as a place of banishment,” especially for refractory priests.” 

Many of the banished saints are still commemorated in Marmara and 
the other islands. The calendar published by Gedeon includes panegyreis in 
honour of S. Nicolas of Studium (Marmara, Feb. 4),* S. Macarius of Pelecete 
(Aphysia, Apr. 1),2° S. John of Kathara (Aphysia, Apr. 27)7° S$. Hilarion of 
Dalmaton (Aphysia, June 6)" $. (6cr0s) Timotheus (all islands, Aug. 1), 
S. Bassa (Halone, Aug. 1), S. Theodore Graptos (Marmara, Oct. 11),?° 
S. Stephanus, jun. (Marmara, Nov. 28)2° S. Philetaerus (Marmara, Dec. 30). 

Proconnesus was the seat of a Byzantine bishop, and became an 
independent archbishopric as early as the ninth century,? a metropolis 


in 1824.,° 


The alleged grant of the island by Emmanuel Comnenus in 1115 to a 





15 Tomaschek, Silzb. Akad. Wien 124 (1891), 


18 245, Ducange. 

* Str. 587, Theoph. cont. (437 B) is probably 
inertor as to the Samiuns. Etym. Mag. (s.r. 
TIpoixévynoos) speaks of Milesians in the same 
legend. 

> Hat. iv. 138. 

19 Hat. vi. 33. 

*" Paus, viii. 46; cf Demosth. x Polyel. § 5, 
in Mid. § 178. 

“1 Theoph. cont. 196 (Russians in the reign 
of Theophilus) ; ibzd. 299; Cedr. ii. 227 (Sara- 
cens from Crete in 866); G. Pachy. ii, 529 
Catalans in 1307). 

= Stephanus (son of Romanus Lacapenus), 
A.D. 945 (Cedr. ii, 825, Zon. iii, 481, Theoph. 
vont, 437, Leo Giam. 330, Sym. Mag. 753-4), 
and Basilius Peteinos (Cedr. ii. 342), Theophano, 
A.b. 970 (Zon, iil, 521). 

°3 The patiiarchs, Nicephorus $15 (Cedr. ii. 
58. Zon. iii. 325), Michael Cerularius 1058 (Seyl. 
644), Arsenius 1258 (G, Pachy, i. 271—for the 
monastery of Suda see Gedeon, p. 12—cf. ii. 83. 
Sieeph. Greg. i. 95), and of the saints noticed 
helow : Nicolas, Macarius, John, Hilarion, 
Theodore, Stephanus, and Philetaerus ; all but 


the last were exiled during the iconoclastic 
period. Hierocles’ copia and Photius $2, Bekker 
(cf. Vita Chrysostomi, Ixxv. 22, Migne) show 
that this was the recognised use of the island. 
Philetaerus is said by the Synae. C’politanum 
to have been sent to the quarries. 

*4 Under Leo Armenius (Migne. P.G. cv. 
912). 

°8 Under Michael Balbus; ef. aul. Bell. 
xvi. 140 ff. 

26 c. 713. 

*7 ¢. 845. 

23'S. Timotheus is said to have come to the 
islands under Justinian and to have converted 
the inhabitants from their barbarous manner of 
life—they lived by plunder from wrecks and 
from boats which put in during stormy weather. 
The Life of Timotheus is discussed by Gedeon, 
who pronounces it most untrustworthy and even 
devoid of truth in local colour (pp. 120-128). 

9 ¢, 834. Migne, P.G. exvi. 669-72. 

39 Migne, P.G. c. 1178. 

* May 19 in Acta SS. (under Maximian). 

® Tgnatius (879) is the fitst archbishop in 
Geleon’s list. 

33 Gedeon, p. 14. 
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John Comnenus is backed only by a forged deed, purporting to be the 
renewal of the grant in 1224 by Manuel Comnenus in 1224 to George 
Marmora and his successors.** 

Under the Latin Empire Marmara fell to Pierre de Braiecuel® and 
became a Latin bishopric. The Catalans made an attempt on it in 1307,3% 
and in 1315 it is mentioned among the islands granted by Philip of 
Tarentum, prince of Achaia (as titular Emperor of Constantinople) to Martin 
Zaccaria :*7 we have, however, no evidence that the deed was ever carried 
into effect. Nor has any tradition come down to us of the capture of the 
island by the Turks. Under their administration it was tributary to the 
Voivode of Galata. 

Marmara is roughly oval in shape, about eleven miles long by six-and-a- 
half across at its broadest point. It is divided lengthways by a long ridge 
running east and west, which reaches its highest point at the western end of 
the island above the village capital. The northern slopes are very rugged 
and bare, only tiny coast-plains being available for cultivation : there is good 
grassland at the chifthk of Tetragono, but trees are almost non-existent. 
The southern half is somewhat more hospitable: it contains three villages 
and one valley of considerable extent, as well as some (unfortunately 
disappearing) oak-woods. 

The population is entirely Greek in speech and religion except in the 
village of Marmara, which seems to be the oldest on the island, being 
mentioned by Buondelmonte in 1422.59 The other villages are at least as 
early as the sixteenth century: Palerne says there were eight in 1582," and 
all of these are shown in Covel’s map (1677). The latter author is responsible 





34 Printed in the preface of Andrea Marmora’s *8 Gedeon, p. 219. The Kadi was sumiarly 


Historia di Corfu, 1672 (Gk. and Lat.). and 
Dapper, Archipel, p. 491 (French). It is dis- 
credited by Hopf (Veneto-Byzantinische Ana- 
lekten in Sitzber, Ky clkad. zw Tien, 1860, 
xxxii. p. 508). Cf. Gedeon, p. 152. Finlay’s 
copy of the Historia di Corfu has the following 
MS. note: ‘This is a forgery: the title proves 
it. It may have been framed on some docu- 
ment of Manuel of Epirus, Emperor of Thessa- 
lonica, 1230-1232. The indiction would really 
be xii, +B’.’ 

3% Villehardouin, § 245. 

36 Lequien iii. 945 (Marmorensis); ef. the 
thirteenth-century Provincial in Mas Latrie, 
Trésor, A seventeenth-century Latin Mission 
to Marmara is mentioned by Carayon (ed. Le- 
grand, p. 57). 

8a Pachy. vi. 25. 

3” LL, de Gongora, Real Grundeza de la Re- 
publica di Genova (Madrid and Genoa, 1665-7), 
Tit. viii. No. 22 (May 26, 1315): ‘Asia Minor 
cum Comitatibus, Baruniis, Civitatibus, Insulis 
adjacentibus videlicet Fenosia, Marmora, Te- 
nedo,’ ete. 


under the Mollah of Galata (’Ohsson, Lablean, 
ii. 281) so that the islands were administered as 
a suburb of Constantinople. Hence Coronelli’s 
reference to the Subashi, who was the local 
representative of the Voivode. The revenues 
of Marmara were sold for five purses (£35), 
those of Aphisia and Kottali for 400-600 dollars 
Pococke’. Coronelli {Zsoiarco, 281) records that 
the late Sultan Mahomet IV. gave the islands 
to his mother tor the construction of the Yeni 
Validich Mosque, and that the marbles were 
used for that building. 

99-862... ab alio latere oppidum elecatur 
paucorum inhabitantium ubi scopuli aliqué 
praccalent: Martelli (Add, MS. 15,760, f. 38 rvo. 
¢c. 1489), qua vero meridiem oceasumaque spectat 
oppidum habet evusdem quo isula 
cetera descrta atque inculta iacent. 

0 Péréyrinations (1606), p. 373. 

Al Viz. Cadicut (Galimi), Pulastra, Guimivlo, 
Avtoni, Klazak-.trbunitochori (together inland), 
Parusteio, Murmora, Gamiato and Arbanito- 
choti are now chifthks. 


nontine, 
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for the statement that the inhabitants except in the village of Marmara 
were of Albanian origin.” I was told by a friend resident in Smyrna that 
about twenty-five years ago a great number of the Constantinople boatmen 
were from the islands, and amongst themselves talked Albanian: the 
language survives certainly in Aphtoni. 

Marinara, the capital and administrative centre of the island,® hes 
under the mountainous west end, but possesses a small coast plain and some 
olive-yards: here as elsewhere silkworm-culture is beginning to supplant 
yine-growing. There are said to be 700 or 800 houses in the village, of 
which 30 are Jewish, 40 Turkish, and the rest Greck. The Jews are Spanish- 
speaking and apparently not a very old settlement: they are said to have 
been attracted by the wine-trade. The Turks here alone form a community : 
elsewhere in the island their only representatives are the port and fishing 
officials and the proprietors of the two chiftliks of Gamidto and Tetragonv. 
The churches are modern or insignificant: that of the Theodores is said 
to be very ancient. but possesses no feature of interest. Beside the church 
of the Virgin on the port is a fragment of Byzantine wall, presumably the 
remnant of a small castle—the oppidum shown in Buondelmonte’s map— 
such as were commonly built in the Aegean islands for the defence of ports. 

On the foot-hills above, a short half-hour from the village,° are con- 
siderable remains of Hellenic walls (Pl. IL, @), which suftice to prove that the 
ancient capital # occupied approximately the same site as the modern. The 
walls are of various construction, generally polygonal. The best-preserved 
portion is the highest point, a spur of the mountain, whence two diverging 
walls run from a square tower towards the sea. The inner face of this 
tower 1s carefully built of squared blocks laid in courses, of which three are 
visible above ground: the face of one stone measures 1°56 x 0°60 m.: the 





+ ©All the inhabitants Xtians, all Alban- 
escs except Marmora, where there are Greekes’ 
(dd, MS. 22,014, f. 29 ve); cf. Palerne, op. 
et, p. 373: (at Palatia ’) ‘Leur coiffeure 1es- 
semble a celle d’Esclauonie: elles portent leur 
robbe ouuerte par deuant ot clles mettent un 
«and piece d’ouurage d’or, & de sove de toutes 
couleurs ywelles font elles mesmes.’ Corenelli 
(Tsvlarco, pp. 281) says: ‘(le Donne) essendo 
naturalmente bellissime, vestono panni soprafini, 
pertano la sottoveste di seta, di sopra una 
(iiubba con bottoni di Argento dorato, ed in 
testa un grosso involto retondo di seta gialla. 
com Felpa guarnita d’oro, giugnendo Vorificio 
sino alle spalle.” The costume of a woman 
from Marmara in (Anon.) The Costume of Turkey 
(London. 1802, Pl. XIII.) has, however, nothing 
remarkable about it. The Cte. de Marcellus 
(Souvenirs d'Orient, i. 167) wrote in 1820: 
“Les femmes de Vile de Marmara portent de 
longues robes a bandes de diverses couleurs, et 
une haute coiffure chargée de fleurs et de mous- 


seline blanche.” Shalrars are now practically 
universal as far as I saw. A custom which may 
have a bearing on the race-question is noted by 
Coronelli (oc. cié}: *Altio costume ritingony 
quest’ Isolani. .. che pagando certa somma «i 
denaro, il Subasci permette a Sposi di conversar 
liberamente, e di poter ancora dormire con le 
Spose prima di conjungeisi sacramentalmente 
insieme ; restando pero gravide sarebbero quel’: 
condannati al remu.’ This is also reported of 
the ‘Pistic’ villagers (in the Brusa district, 
who appear to be of North-Greek origin. 

*® The island is a nahié under Erdek: the 
smaller islands form a second rahi¢ with a 
mudir at Pasha Liman. 

+ Tn Covel’s day Marmara village was known 
also as Tldpyos (Add, MS. 22,914, f. 29 2). 

© The place is known as Kaorpdaia: it 1s 
immediately above the ‘chapel’ (of S. Elias, 
shown on the Adinialty Chart 2242 [955]. 

8 Seylux, § 94, viiwos kal dacs Mpuxdyvnos. 
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thickness of the wall is about 1:50, and at least one stone runs right through. 
In this inner wall two small doorways or windows are cut: their heads are 
formed by cutting away two courses of stones diagonally (PL. IL, 0). 

Adjoining the tower on the south side is a stretch of good polygonal 
wall, roughly coursed and well jointed; it stands to a height of 1:00-1:50 m. 
and runs fur some 10°00 m.; below it the slope of the hill is thickly strewn 
with worked blocks for a considerable distance. The average thickness ot 
the wall seems to be about 2:00 m., but except in the neighbourhood of the 
tower remains are scanty and built in the roughest style. 

A short distance north of Marmara is Galimi, a village of 200 houses, all 
Greek ; it is mentioned by Pachymeres *? as TaAnvorrpryjy. Immediately above 
it is an ayasma of the Panagia: some Byzantine detail, including the 
crossbeam of a marble iconostasis with the bust of the Virgin in relief, and a 
small rubble apse, are the only remains of the church. All around are 
massive supporting walls built of large unworked stones (as long as 2°75 ) 
roughly laid without mortar but with some attempt at coursing. These 
are evidently of ancient date and may mark the site of the sanctuary of 
the Proconnesian Cybele: the Galimiotes hold a yearly panegyris at the 
Spot. : 

An hour inland from this place brings us to the castle (Pl. IIL, 4) noticed 
by Texier* and the Admiralty survey.” It stands on a high conical hill 
overlooking the southern sea at the junction of two ravines: the only 
possible approach—i.e. along the isthmus—is still defended by two horseshoc- 
shaped towers joined by a curtain wall: the walls are about 2:00 m. thick and 
built of small flat granite stones laid in mortar. The castle originally 
occupied the whole of the hill-top and the walls, with some buildings and 
cisterns inside of it, may still be traced. The high-lying site and the 
remoteness from the sea mark the castle as a feudal, not a defensive, fortress : 
it is probably to be attributed to the short-lived domination of Pierre de 
Braiecuel. 

At the end of the valley commanded by the castle is the Chiftlik of 
Gamiato, a Turkish farm with a considerable silkworm culture : 
oceupy the site of a village? 

The only place on the bare northern coast is the marble quarrying 
village of Palatia, which boasts four hundred houses, all Greek: the few 
Turks are either port-officials, or quarrymen who come for temporary 
employment. The rough solid-wheeled bullock trolleys with wooden axles 
used for conveying marble down to the port have the distinction of being the 


it is said to 





¥ 7, 288; cf. 286 and Gredeon 128. The har- 
bour to the north (Petali Liman) is mentioned 
by the Russian abbot Daniel (1105) as a stage 
between Constantinople and Jerusalem (ed. 
Noroff, pp. 5, 6). 

* Texier, Deser. de UAsie Mineure. ii. 167 ; 
Gedeon, 155. 


* Admiralty Chart 2242 [955]. The height 


of the hill is 1340 feet. 

50 The site is marked on Pococke’s map. The 
other chiftlik, Tetragono, seems also to have 
been a village down to 1766 (Gedeon, pp. 158, 
219). It is probably the ’ApBavrroxdp: of 
Covel’s map: the site is an ideal one for 
Albanian shepherds. 
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only wheeled traftic of the island. The churches are modern, and date as 
elsewhere in the island chiefly from the first half of the 19th century: the 
local wooden screen-work is elaborate but deficient in restraint and finish. 

The church of S. George is used for incubatio: it stands on an ancient 
site, and a tessellated pavement with a commonplace but not unpleasing 
geometrical design has been uncovered to the west of it. Round about are 
Byzantine walls of stone and tile laid in courses, similar to the masonry of 
the adjacent building, seen and drawn by Texier,°! which is now quite 
formless. 

The harbour is fair but exposed to the N.E.: the villagers own and even 
build on the spot caiques of the larger sort, the chief export being of course 
marble. The outer mole on the west side of the bar is an interesting 
monument: it is built of enormous blocks of marble 450m. (the width of 
the mole) x 1:25x090m. deep: some of these blocks have projecting 
extremities pierced for the mooring of ships alongside: this is evidently 
Buondelmonte’s pons lupideus, which is shown conventionally as an arched 
structure in his map. 

The famous marble-quarries (Fig. 2) lie to the south and east of the 
village, and are nuw worked by private persons holding concessions from 
government :” the quarries are open workings and the beds of marble appear 
very irregular in stratum.®’ The stone is white with a marked bluish vein °! 
and is exported to Constantinople, Smyrna, and especially Alexandria. 
Ancient wedges are frequently found in the workings.” 

Proconnesian marble was used in classical times not only fur the 
buildings of Cyzicus,*® but further afield for the palace of Mausolus at 
Halicarnassus™ and for a temple at Heraclea Pontica:** it retained its 
repute down to Byzantine times and was used for many of the buildings of 





PL NLU in the small edition (Z’Onivers, 
xii.'. where it is called ‘ Restes du Palais de 
Justinien” > this he does not explain or justify, 


from the grant of Mahomet IV. White turbans 
were worn as a distinction by the inhabitants 
of the Mastic villages in Chios. another imperial 


saying only that ‘le monument antique de 
Palatia se compose de deux épaisses murailles 
constinites en moellons de marbre avez plusieurs 
ranges de briques intercalées. Une seule fenétre 
dont le cintie est en biique existe encore’ 
‘i, 159). Schweigger (1576, in Feyerabend's 
Reyssbuch, ii. 92) has the following curious 
note: ‘In Procconniso ist vor Zeiten ein schon 
Amphitheatrum, Schauhauss oder Spielhauss 
von lauter Marmor gewesen eines aus der sieben 
Wunderweicken der Welt ’—presumably a con- 
fusion with Cyzicus. 

* They were formerly worked by corrée, the 
rayah quarrymen receiving certain privileges 
from the government (including the right to 
wear white tutbans) in return (A. La Motraye, 
Poyuyes, i. 4723; J. Dallaway. Constantinople, 
368; ect. Sandys, 27) This probably dates 


appanage. 

*} Texier (li. 158) says that the greater part of 
the island is composed of it : ‘ Le calcaire marbre 
cristallin, d'un blane ¢éeclatant, constitue la 
majeure partie de Vile. Le granit vris ne se 
montre que dans la montagne qui domine le port 
de Galimi.’ 

54 Spratt, however (doc. cif. p. 218), describes 
it as ‘in some parts yuite as white. pure, and 
crystalline as the Parian, but generally more 
resembling the cippoline (sic) of Carysto.’ 

*> The quarries are mentioned in the second 
of the ‘ Letters of Brutus’ to the Cyzicenes and 
in the Cod. Theolys. xi, 28. 

Str. 589. 
Vitr. ii 8, ch x. 7, 
% Phot. Bibl. 229, ed. Bekker, 


& 


7 


ue 
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Constantinople, including the churches of S. Sophia and the Holy Apostles,°? 
later still by the Turks for the Ahmedieh,” the Yeni Validieh at Constanti- 





Fic, 2.—Manpie Quarry AT PALATIA. 


nople, the Validieh at Seutari*! and other works:" it was also frequently 


employed for the sarcophagi of Byzantine emperors.’ 
An hour east of Palatia close down by the sea stands the only 





» Zos. it. 30; Theoph. cont, 141, 145. 146, 
147; Evagiius, Hist, Beeles. iin, 28. cf Migne, 
Putr, Gr. Xxxv. 2815 Paul. Silent , 576, 606, 
604 (8. Sophia); Const. Rhodius, 122 (colon- 
nade of Burnt Column), 670 (floor of Holy 
Apostles); cf Lethaby and Swainson, St. Sophia, 
p. 237; Strzygowski, Wasserbehalter, p. 255, 
who traces the maible by masons’ marks to 
Ravenna. Proconnesian marble is also men- 
tioned as the matetial of a cultus statue in 
Rome in * Passio LV. Coronatorum’ (Berl. Sitzb. 
1896, pp. 1299, 1302), and of an imaginary 
temple in Zosimus, [lept’Aperfs (in Berthelot, 
atlehiniuistes Grees, ii, 111). In Const. Rhod. 


Proconnesian and (coloured) Cyzicene marble 
aie distinguished, the latter being probably 
the red-veined vatiety formerly quarried at 8. 
Simeon near Aitaki on the Cyziceue peninsula 

* Sandys, 27. 

6a Coronelli, Zsulariv, 281. 

6l La Motraye, 1. 472. 

© Thos, Smith. Notitiv Cp. p. 118; Hol- 
house. 819. 

63 Codinus, Tlept trav Taday, passim ; Const. 
Porph. e Carrim. i, 613 1% The funerary in- 
seliptions CLL, 3268. 3282, 3386 (Smyrna), 
aud Dumont, Zaserr de la Thrace, 79, mention 
Proconnesian sarcophagi,. 
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noteworthy church in the island, S. Nicolas Tladatiaves ev 7H Tévra 
(Pl. U1, @ and Fig. 3).%* The plan is a reduced version of the type with 
apsidal transepts particularly common at Athos: the customary columns 
in the narthex are rendered unnecessary by the small scale of the building. 
The dome is octagonal, standing on a square base: it is said by Gedeon to 
have been rebuilt in the early nineteenth century. 

Further along the coast, opposite the 
lighthouse, is the modern (1804) church 
of Panagia Kastrélas: incubation is prac- 
tised here especially by lunatics. 

Of the three southern settlements 
Aphtoni (Tk. Asmali=‘with vines’) is 
an extremely picturesquely situated vil- 
lage of 250 houses (PL IV.,«). The 
inhabitants are of Albanian origin and 
say they came from Scodra four hundred 
years ago: the language is still spoken 
here and I believe nowhere else on the 
island.’ The ancient émetpay7dAcov men- 
tioned by Gedeon has been removed tor 
safety to Constantinople. 

Klazaki tills the lower portion of 
the considerable valley behind it but is 
disproportionately small. It has accord- 
ing to tradition never been able to in- 
crease beyond thirty-nine houses: if a 
fortieth is built one of the original thirty- 
nine falls down. This is said to be due 
to the curse of S. Timotheus the patron- 
saint of the island, who was slandered 
by the inhabitants of Klazaki.” 

S. Timotheus, though credited with 
the conversion of the island in the time of Justinian, is, according to 
M. Gedeon, more probably to be referred, with his fellow-saints to the 





Fie. 3,—Sr. NivoLtas PALATIANOS ev 
Sketch-plan 1: 200. 


Th Tévyg. 





% Connected by Gedeou (p. 112) with the 
inudastery mentioned by Pachy. 1. 271 | PApaé- 
voy] weprapiCov ava thy Mpoxdvynoov r@ exeioe 
uovudpin TH Gvw THS Cyxwpiws Acyouérvns Zovdas 
Kelmevey CyKataKkA€ioavTes). 

> Also found at “S. Elias,’ Salonica ‘Texier 
andl Pullan, Pl. LIL: : S. Demetrius on Ossa 

Mezieres in treh. des Mess. [EL (1854), 225; 
Tozer, Highlands af Turkey, it. 75): S. Titus 
at Gortyna (Fyfe, Archit. tev. xxii (1907), 
p. 60;; Hagioi Saranda. near Sparta; Nea 
Moni in Chius; and a small church within the 


walls at Aegosthena. 

88 Cf. above, p. 10. I have, however, been 
told by a Kutalian that it survives also to a 
limited extent at Prastos. 

& Dallaway, 397, records that Klazaki turned 
Turk to escape paying khuratch, but was re- 
warded by a doubling of the tax: this would 
account for the dwindling of the village, but it 
is fair to say the incident was unknown to the 
Villagers of Aphtoni. 

Pp. 120-2, 
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Iconoclastic period. His cell and well-house, built side by side, and of no 
great age, are shown in a picturesque valley tributary to the Klazaki stream. 
The ayasma is potent in cases of fever, if the patient makes the journey 
thither on foot, washes his hands and face, and leaves a garment attached to 
one of the trees’ at his departure. The church is modern and only worth 
visiting for its picturesque situation high up among the oakwoods.! 

Prastio (IIpacreo or Ipaards), the last village, is only half an hour 
from Marmara: it has 400 houses and tills the upper part of the Klazaki 
valley. Above it is the picturesque monastery of S. Hermolaus. built like 
Megaspelaeon and others in Greece, with its back against a cliff: the 
buildings, though extensive, are tenanted by two monks only. The plain 
church contains some relics and a picture of its patron which makes a loud 
knocking if neglected in the matter of lamps. 
in a sigtllion of 1676.7 

I shall perhaps be pardoned for inserting among the antiquities of the 
island the following account of a BpoveoXaxas in Marmara * :— 


The monastery is mentioned 


‘One Yane cvpua péts, of the He Marmora, severally excom- 
municated, at_ last coming home suspected his wife's chastity, staimp't 
her on the belly and broke her neck down staires: her mother 
excommunicated him a new: at last he dyes, being protected by 
the Turkes, whome he served in many things. Two years after, his 
friends, fearing so many excommunications upon him hinder’d his dis- 
solution, digg’d him up, found him intire, hair, nayles, ete., onely very 
black. They got a cvyyopyow from the Archbishop: it would not 
serve turn, for a yeare after they found him still intire: at last came 
the mother of his wife and desir’d his pardon likewise, saying she 
was now satisfyed that God had testifyed the innocence of her 
daughter: upon the Archbishop's fresh cuyy@pyow he was dissolved 
in a very little time. This was asserted to me by several men 
of credit, especially Sr D. T., Sr D. P., & Sr D. HS" 


Of the other islands, Pasha Liman, opposite the western point of the 
Kapu Dagh, retains also its ancient name, Halone, certainly not, as Gedeon 
would have it, a corruption of AvA@r/a, but rather ‘so called of the torine of 
a vard in which oxen use to grinde corne or beate it small’ *? The island is 
inentioned by Pliny (Halune ewin oppido’) by Pachymeres (as “AX@rtoy ™). 





“8 The well is in a covered chamber, iu the 
roof of which is a hole where flour was miracu- 
lously ground and produced for the saint. 

“) No particular tree. 


practiee. 
“2 Sathas, Meratoviky BiBdcodAnn. tii 804, 
73 From Covel, MS. ddd, 22.912, f 160 ise. 
Vor the superstition in question se Politix’ 


™) Tt contains a picture of the Virgin, which 
is regarded as an oracle for the suecess of ven- 
tures. ‘liree crosses are made on it with a 
coin, after which, if the coin sticks 1is accepted), 
the omen is propitious. This method of divina- 
tion is common in other paits, ey. near Aitaki 
on the Cyzicene peninsula (Sestini, Penisola dé 


Cizwo. 1. 265, and has analogies in ancient 


TlapaSdéces. 

“4 Sir Daniel Harvey, Ambassador ot) the 
Porte, 1672-81. The other initials Todo not 
recounise, 

 Fynes Moryson, Ldivervry. i Ss. 

78 oy 40. 

™ ii. 585. Uzzano mentions the 
elndenun. yp. 226, 


Island as 
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and in the legend of S. Bassa.’* The island has four villages, Pasha Liman 
and Halone on the well-sheltered western bay, Vory (Bépv) to the north, and 
Skoupia to the south. Halone is the seat of the Archbishop of Procon- 
nesus."” The island is said by Palerne to have been settled by Albanians 
under a renegade pasha‘: it is low-lying and had a considerable export 
wine-trade, mentioned as early as Motraye. 

Of the villages, I have visited Pasha Liman, Vory,and Khouklia. Pasha 
Liman (called BovA-ydpe in Covel’s map) is the seat of the Mudir, the port of 
call for steamers, and the centre of the till lately important wine-trade, now 
languishing: the village also boasts a small manufacture of carpets (/illims) 
Vory is a small place of eighty houses. It has a miracle-working church of 
S. Anna with a hermit’s cell, the former a foundation, the latter the dwelling- 
place of S. Stephen the younger! A panegyris of S. Anna is held on the 
25th July, and is much frequented by invalid pilgrims, who are cured by 
holding the picture in their hands and being ‘struck’ by it. The picture is 
covered with ava@xjparTa, especially rings. 

Vory is also worth visiting for a fine specimen of a Turkish country- 
house, which stands in the village. The house is square in plan, the two 
lower storeys solidly built of stone and indifferently lighted. The door is 
approached by a double flight of steps, is heavily barred, and further defended 
by a rough kind of meurtrier formed by piercing the floor of the over- 
hanging wooden storey. The upper-tloor has a delightful reception-hall, with 
a divan at either end, and characteristic panelled ceilings and carved 
spandrels throughout, all painted in bold colours giving a fine effect of 
barbaric magnificence. 

Khouklia is a small place of about eighty houses standing on a pictur- 
esque bay: it is reckoned an hour anda half from Pasha Liman. The church™ 
(H. Triada) is a rather more interesting building than usual: the columns 
stand on ancient and Byzantine capitals of various dates and the screen is a fair 
specimen of island woodwork. There is a pebble mosaic in the xarthex, and 
a fragment of marble cpus sectile in the northern apse. Two ancient marbles 


3 Synaxarion, Aug. 21. Bassa wasmartyred — village of Pasha Liman. 
under Maximian; it is, however, uncertain 81 He was exiled to Proconnesus, founded a 
whether she died in Halone or at Cyzicus:accord- monastery of S. Anna, and lived in a cave called 
ing to local legend her remains were washed  Kiaoodda: see Vita S. Stephani junioris (Migne, 
ashore at Halone. Her a@yiacpa is still to be  Patr, Gree. c. p. 1178). The effigy of S. Stephen 


seen there (Gedeon, p. 37). appears on a Byzantine bishop's seal (Schlum- 
™ For at least two centuries (Gedeon, p. 194). berger, Siyillographie, 199, yp. 732). 
& Perégrinations (1506), p. 372: ‘ Alloina a “A similar house at Agrapha is described 


este autres foys deshahitée jusyues & ce qu'elle by Woodhouse (4cfolia, 38) and there is another 
fut & un certain Bashat rené Albanvis de above Vo'o. The type isa combination of the 
Nation qui l’envoya peupler des gens de son ‘Pyrgos” with the normal Turkish timber- 
pays & sont tous Chrétiens.” This was written — framed house, 

in 1582. Gedeon (53: remarks that the names "3 Zachariades (p. 405) desciibes it as Aiay 
in Halone are curious and foreign-sounding.  @avyaroupydss. adding that many pilerms flock 
The island is sometimes called Bovpzapa, from ty it at the pureyyres trom the islands and the 
a supposed Bulgarian colony. Covel gives the  Kapu Dagh. @esamevduevor 5:3 tay cuvndar 
names Bovayapr, Arnoutcui. indifferently to the tpdwev, Evavcomnuztav SnAady nal Tey AoimaY. 
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are built into the pavement, one a portion of a sarcophagus inscription, the 
other a Loustrophedon fragment also funerary :*t both were published by Gedeon. 

The Hellenic enceinte recorded by the same author—presumably the 
eppidum of Pliny—runs along the ridge behind the village and down to the 
sea on both sides of it. The upper parts are best preserved and stand to 
a height of nearly 2:00 m. in some places: the masonry is polygonal, the 
stones employed being very small (Pl. IV.,d). I saw no coins in the village, 
though I heard of Cyzicene staters and parts being found there. A 
much-worn fragment of a funeral stele, apparently of Hellenistic date, is 
preserved in a private house. 

Aphisia or Arablar (the latter name from a colony of Arabs on the 
vastern bay’) appears to be Scylax’ Elaphonnesus, ‘an island with a good 
harbour cultivated by the Proconnesians’**: the anchorage between it and 
Pasha Liman is protected on the north by the small island of Koutali, 
Aphisia is probably also the Old Proconnesus of Strabo, possibly the Ophiussa 
of Plinv: but Diogenes of Cyzicus*’ mentions an island Physiv distinct 
from Ophiussa. In the Byzantine writers the name is spelt Aphousia>* and 
the island is mentioned most frequently as a place of banishment.* 

The condition of the island is backward owing to lack of boats, church 
lands. and damage done to the vines. It has two villages, Arablar on the 
east and Aphisia on the west coast.°? At the latter are ruins of a church ot 
the Trinity, of which Gedeon records a curious superstition. It was believed 
that if a sailor was detained by adverse winds on his homeward voyage, the 
wind could be changed if his relations at home made the circuit of the 
ruins burning incense the while. 

The ancient name of Kotitali (7%, Ekinlik, ‘place of sowing’) is unknown: 
the modern, derived from its shape,” is already of respectable antiquity.’ 
The island is mostly under cultivation, and the one village, with its large 
and well-built houses, has a very prosperous appearance: many of the 
inhabitants are deep-sea sailors, and in the days of sailing-ships were well- 
to-do people. I have the authority of a native for the statement that the 
Albanian language still survives in Kotitali. Kottali contains several 
churches. none of importance. According to tradition, the Franks in the 


“+ squeezes of this have been sent to the 
editors of the Corpus. 

8 Le Bruyn, 67. 

3h O48, 


(Péréyrinatiwns, p. 371). 

*% Gedeon, p. 63: Alde yuvaixes rot ywpiov, 
kupiws af untépes, adeAgai, Kal abCuyor Tar 
arobnuotvTwy vauvTay, Taras 


It no longer exists. 


mistevougi — } 


“lip, Steph. Byz. s.v. BéoBixos. TovrAdXIaTOY éewiateuvoy BAAOTE wore—bri SHOE 


33 ta], Boll, xvi, 159: 81a 7d ametvat thy 


elrep 6 vavTiAAduevos Eueve uacpav Tis watpidus 
, cot ¢ Lun (*) 
xaTevdetay, &S oluat, oftw Kadovupéry ('). 


in’ avénwy autitdwy KwArvduevos va emotpéedn, 


“2 Theoph. i. 774 (Sons of Constantine VIL, 
S24 D.). uleta SS. and Synacarw, Mar. 28 
‘Hilusion of Dalmaton, ¢. 787; for his aylacua 
ef, Gecdeon. p. 73): Apr. 1 (Macarius of Pele- 
cete, ¢. 829); Apr. 17 John of Kathara, ¢. 713:; 
Dee. 26 \ Theodore Graptos ; ef. Migne, Putr. Gr. 
xvi, 689-672). 

‘ Two villages were seen by Palerne in 1552 

H.J.—VOL, XXIX. 


Hpret va @uuidowory abtat wepipepduevar wep: Ta 
épeimia TavTa Tpis, Smws ueTaBadwor Thy dier- 
Ouvow Tay avéuwy Kal ebxoAvvwot Thy émavodor 

9 KourdAt=spoon: the sky-lime of the wand 
with the high conical hill of S. Elias at on- 
end, suggests the iinae. 

®' Ch Nieeph. Grey. Ivxxvni; Cantae 1. 
241. 313. 
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thirteenth century sacked the one great monastery.” Small antiquitics 
are said to have been found on the site of the old (but restored) church 
ot the ‘Poder "Apapavrov, which contains an ancient relief.” 

Le Bruyn’” and Castellan” give Gadaro among the four larger islands. 
This appears from Pococke’s map to be incorrect, Gadaro being there identical 
with the islet called Khersiz Ada \Marmarépoulo), 

The other names given in Pliny’s list *—Acanthus, Phoebe. Scopelos, 
Porphyrione, Delphacie, and Polydora !’—cannot be attributed to individual 
islands of the Cyzicus archipelago, which includes many satellites of the 
larger islands, west of the peninsula, and a simall group of rocky islets — 
the Mola islands !’!—otf the eastern point of the same. Gedeon™? found 
traces of ancient occupation even on Gera and Koyun-adassi. 

Under the Turks the inhabitants ot the islands supplied recruits for 
the tleet. and their fishermen were required to make an annual journey to 
the Black Sea to fetch a particular kind of sand, which, being deposited off 
Seragho point, bred oysters for the Grand Signior’s tablet“ The almost 
unmixed character of the population preserves the islands from imany of 
the disadvantages of Turkish govermment. From the records published 
in M. Gedeon’s monograph, it appears that the inhabitants. owing to their 
vineyards, qnarrics, fisheries, and shipping, were fairly prosperous in the 
iniddle of the cighteenth century: their trade began to decline with the 
opening of the nineteenth. and this depression brought about the mortgaging 
of the church lands, which forma great part of the available tillage. to the 
great monasteries of Athos, the Aeguey in Lesbus, 8. Nicolas of Andros, 
and clsewhere."" The result has been that in the case of Marmara one- 
thid of the cultivated land has been thus alienated, while the coming of 
steam has stall further handicapped the petty commerce of the islands. 
Even now the small village of Aphtoni owns about twenty ships of 200-300 
tons." but the old enterprising spirit of the islanders is more apt to find an 
outlet in cmigration since the encroachments of steam even upon coastwise 
trade, From Prastos, for instance, I was told that as many as twenty 
persons had gone to America, and even from the tiny hamlet of Khouklia 
five or Six, 

FLW. HaAsicen. 





Gedeon po $3. century Coronelli, Zva7urin, 281) 


fh, p. 79. 2 P37. 
PERE 3 Gedeon. 54, ete. 
oi ah. 22 4 Dapper, 491. 
40. ln 


“Ch Steph Byz sc. Besbieus 

Mm Ch Steph. Byz se. 

™ Ot these only S. Andreas is cultivated 
‘Malkotzes, in Glevodavys, ip. 235 , aud none 
ae inhabited. Sathas ‘Meo. BuBd. iu. 565) 
cites a Ntyc/ion of 1620: wept rod ev 7h vaow 
avTixpy Mnxavi@vos povudpiou Tov “Ayiov Avdpéou 
The island 
was, however. uninhabited at the end of the 


bra Iwavvou Movpuoupa kris GévTos. 


Cf Gedeon, pp 23, 52. 54 65. ley, 130. 
Ct Ss. Karydoues. Ta év KadXtovy Movarsrapia, 
p. 29. 

6 Tris curious to remauk that the two pre- 
eminently sea-going villages Aphtoni and Kot- 
tall) preseive the most distinct traces of then 
Albanian onyin—a fresh example of the adapt- 
alnlity of that race to sea-faring life exemplified 
in the history of Hydra and Spetsa, 


MURSIL AND MYRTILOS, 


SEVEN years ago I wrote: ‘ to claim the Pelopids as > Hittites “is really 
to appeal too much to the imagination as an aid to the writing of history, ! 
But it is dangerous to be too unimaginative. 

The name of Oinomaos’ treacherous charioteer, whom Pelops afterwards 
cast into the Myrtoan sea, and to whom as the tapa€eraos Pelops thereafter 
made offering at his grave and cenotaph,? was Myrtilos. The same word, in 
the form Myrsilos, was not uncommun as a personal name in Asia Minor. 
Herodotus? mentions it as a name tor Kandaules: and the tyrant of 
Mytilene + is well known. 

The recent discoveries of Dr. Winckler at Boghaz Kyii*® have revealed 
to us an archive of cunciform tablets, consisting of letters, despatches, and 
royal deerees of the well-known Hittite kings of the fourteenth century B.C. 
whose names have hitherto been known to us, on the authority of their 
Kyyptian transcriptions, as ‘Seplel” or ‘Saparuru’ * Maurasar, + Mantenro, 
and * Khetasar” From the new discoveries we know that these names were 
in reality Shubbiluliuina, Musil, Mutallu, and Khattusil, Other names of 
kings now known are Aranda, Didhalia, and Armuanta. 

The * Asia Minor’ character of the munes Marsil and Mutalla springs to 
the eye. The former is obviously the same as Myrsilos or Myrtilos,® the 
latter the same as Motylos (the natue of a Carian connected with the 
Tpwiea)’ and we dare say that the place-name Mytilenc is composed of the 
same elements as the Hittite proper name Mutalla. It is evident that the 
Khatti or Hittites were the type-people of Anatolia. The peculiarities. 
religious, artistic. and other, which we regard as characteristic of the culture 
of Asia Minor were the peculiarities of the Khatti civilization, with its centre 
at Boghaz Kyoi. Here resided emperors who ruled from Canaan and 
Armenia to the Black Sea and Aegean. who defeated Egypt in Palestine and 
planted imperishable records of their march on Sipylus and Tmolus. “Their 
empire was but loosely knit, it is true, and the great phase of its existence 
which is made known to us by the discoveries at Boghaz Kyoi lasted for 





Oldest Civilization of Greeer, p. 123. 35 (Dee, 1907). 


\ 

? Pans, vi. 2th § The identity with the name of the Lestnan 
Hat. i 7. tylant was pointed out by Winekler, Ge Lat 
+ Ale. tr. 4b: Strabo, \an. 617. Zila. Dec. 1906. 

8 Wath der deutschen Orwat-Gearlyehatt, No. * Pape-Beaseler, 947. 
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little more than two centuries (1400-1200 B.c.), but during that time the 
power of the Pterlan emperors made itself deeply felt, and was not soon 
forgotten: various Greek legends, for one instance, that of the Amazons, 
point to a remembrance of the conquering Khatti® 

The period of Hittite power was contemporaneous with the decadent 
‘Mycenaean’ age of the prehistoric Greek civilization, which some would 
identify as the period of Achaian suzerainty from Argolis, while others would 
bring the Achaians later, and identity them with the users of ‘Geometric’ 
pottery of the early iron age. However this may be, the Achaians of legend 
were ruled by the descendants of Pelops, whom all tradition unites to bring 
from Asia, as a Lydian, a Phrygian, or even a Paphlagonian.® 

Now in view of the name of the charioteer who is so closely connected 
with Pelops in legend being practically identical with that of a Hittite king, 
the theory that ‘Pelops’ was a Hittite immigrant, a theory which vne 
rejected so absolutely a few years ago, appears in a new light as well 
worthy of eredit.@ We need not believe in the actual existence of ‘ Pelops,’ 
any more than in the actual existence of ‘Minos, but it is by no means 
impossible that, as the kings of Khatti certainly reached the Aegean. one vf 
them, or some sub-king or general, reached Greece and founded a dynasty 
there. 

The farther possibility that Myrtilos the charioteer is a dim and altered 
reminiscence of the historical king Mursil need not be rejected out of 
hand. Mursil, the contemporary and opponent of Seti I. of Egypt, was 
a great warrior, During his long reign of probably forty years (¢. B.C. 
1350-1510) he subdued many lands and peoples, and had diplomatic relations 
with others, the names and situations of which are unknown to us. The 
lands of Gasga, Tibia, and Zikhria which are mentioned in his annals": 
where were they? It is by no means impossible that Mursil earried his 
arms across the Aegean. 

If we admit some such connexion between prehistoric Greece and the 
Khatti in the fourteenth century B.c. (7+. during the ‘ Mycenaean’ or latest 





“The tale of the warlike Amazons on the 
Thermodon may well be a very ancient legend 
which reached Greece from the Euxine ; cf. the 
beardless Khatt. warriors (the Hittites are al- 
ways represented by the Egyptians as shaven) 
and their effeminate priests. Smyrna, Magnesia, 
Thyativa, and Ephesus. were said to have been 
Wnilt by the Amazons. Other traditions, 
such as the legend of Memmon, son of Aurora, 
sent by Teutamos. King of Assyria, with two 
hundie tl chariots to help Priam his vassal 
(Diod. ai, 22), have often been quoted, and 
probably nuhtly. as referring to the Hittites. 
The Amazons also came to Troy, under Penthe- 
sileia, and it is not impossible that the Amazonian 
invasion of Attica to avenge the carrying-off of 
Hippolyta hy Theseus really indicates some far- 


away memory of an iuvasion of the Greek nain- 
land by the Hittites. 

® Prof. Bury (History of Greeve, p. 54), ig- 
noring the legends, makes Pelops a ‘native 
god,’ whose ‘worship had taken deep root at 
Pisa on the banks of the river Alpheus.” He 
was afterwards ‘degrade to the rank of a hero.’ 
But why should not the legends have some 
truth in them ’ 

De Cata’s general theory (in yi Heted ¢yle lore 
AMiyravont) remains as impossible as ever: it is 
not to be believed that Ma/ur is ‘ Hat-alia? the 
‘Land of the Hittites,’ who came there from 
Asia. But that a Hittite conqueror reached 
Greece is possible and even probable. 

M Winckler, Joe. ev. p. 18, 
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Minoan period)? we admit a new possibility into the confusion of Greek 
pre-history. One of the most startling discoveries made at Boghaz Ky6i is 
that the Mitannians, a race living to the eastward of the Hittites, in Northern 
Mesopotamia, worshipped the purely Aryan deities Mitra, Varuna, Indra, 
and the Acvins or Nasatya-twins.’ The names in the cuneiforin are 
practically identical with the well-known Sanskrit forms. The immense 
importance of the appearance of these Indo-Iranian gods in Western Asia in 
the fourteenth century B.c. has already been signalized by Prof. Eduard 
Meyer What we have to note is that the Mitannians were certainly closely 
connected in race and culture with the Hittites, so that if the Hittites 
worshipped Aryan deities or had Aryan blood in them, we have unlooked-for 
possibilities of eastern Aryan or proto-Iranian blood and culture reaching 


Greece from the east during the later Mycenaean age. 


But the main stock 


of the Anatolians was not Aryan, it was dle/nasiatisch (Mediterraneani and 





2 Avtual contact seems to be shown at the 
fortress of Giaur Kalessi in Phrygia, which the 
expedition of Cornell University is said to have 
discovered to be Mycenaean in plan (The Nation, 
17 Oct. 19071. On the rocks on which Giaur 
Kalessi stands are two famous Hittite figures, 
probably representing a king following a warrior- 
god (Teshub?). The king wears the Egyptian 
uraeus and theiefore is probably not Musil, but 
one of the successors of Khattusil. either Dad- 
halia or Arnuanta, in whose time (1250-1200 
B.c.) relations with Egypt were good, and imi- 
tations of Egyptian court ways and dress may 
well have been introduced by Egyptian queens 
(Rameses II. married Khattusil’s daughter. and 
nu doubt Egyptian princesses were often mariied 
to Hittite kings). There is no trace on these 
Giawr Kalessi figures of the later affectation of 
Assytian dress (see the illustration in Perrot. 
Chipiez, iv. Fig 352). The date of 1250-1200 
B.C, for these sculptures would agree very well 
with a ‘Mycenaean’ plan of the fortress, by 
which is presumably meant a Northern 
(Achaian ?) rather than a ‘Minoan’ Cretan 
type of building. 

18 Winekler, 7oe. cit, p. 51. 

4 The passage reads 6 dime Mitra-assil 
ilone Urana (var. drdna)-assil, dv Indar (var. 
Indura), iar Nugattidna,’ ‘ (gods) Mitra, (gods) 
Urina, (god) Indara. (gods) Nasattia.’ The 
terinination -«ssi2 is probably the Mitannian 
nomiuative suttix plural (2). and -2@ must he a 
dual form; Nasalltdna = Sk. Ndsatyau (ade- 
einuw), Why Mitra and Varuna are plural. 
their names being deternined by the sign ‘gods’ 
instead of *god’ as in Indra’s case, may per- 
laps be eaplained by Vedic scholars. It will 
be noticed that the gods follow in their natural 
order, Varuna with Mitra, but that apparently 


the combination Mitra-Vaiuna is not indicated, 
the two being quite separate. while the Agvins 
are brothers, as always. I might with diffidence 
suggest that the combination of Mitra and 
Varuna was already known, and that this is 
indicated by the plural determinative in the case 
of each. [The conventional Semitic Babylonian 
value of the determinative ideograin of dcity (AN 


ry. plur, AN. AN. >»! na ee AN. MES 
= 5 Yeadon AN ME, perl Ye: weare 


uncertain which form is used in this -ase, as Prof. 
Winckler has not yet published the cuneiform 
original), viz. ilu, pl. ddni, is given hy Winckler, 
but it is not to be supposed that a Mitannian 
reader would have read it as ee or iléat: if 
in this case he pronounced it at all, he would 
vive it ity value in his own language, and this 
is unknown to us.] 

B Sitzber, der kyl. preuss. Ll. 1907. The 
fact that the forms of the names are Indian and 
Vedic rather than Iranian (¢.g. the Iiauian form 
of the Vedic Nésatya-name is given by Hille- 
brandt, Vedesehe Mythology, in. 380°, as 
Naaihaithya) is very important. The division 
between Indians and Iranians had apparently 
not yet taken place in the fourteenth cent- 
my BC. 

16 That is, asstining that the uon-Aryeh 
languages, Lycian and Carian, are typical 
tongues of the Anatolan-Aegean section of the 
Mediterranean. Kretschmer (£iilectuag. pp. 
373. 377) has sufficiently shown that neither 
Lycian norCarian was Indo-Emopean, Therefore 
they are no more related to Iranian than they 
were to Greek (Prof. Ridgeway. Evrli Age of 
Greeee, i. p. 211, svems to have wapprebended 
Kretschmer on this point’. And the religion 
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perhaps the Mitannians also were really a Aleinasiutisch people, but ruled 
by an Indo-Iranian aristocracy and royal house,” which the Khatti were 
not.’ In that case it is not probable that the Iranian or Aryan deities 
were worshipped in Anatolia,” so that we need not figure ‘ Pelops’ as a 
prehistoric Xerxes, and Myrtilos as his Mardonius. Nevertheless, possibilities 


of Aryan intlnence from the East transmitted through Pteria remain. 





uf Anatolia was hardly Aryan in general chai- 
acter; those of its gods who are evidently of 
Aryan ovigin were foreign importations, Mitra 
from the Indo-Iranian East, Papas or Bagaios 
fiom the Phrygian-Thracian Noith-west. 

Ct. Meyer, loc. cet. p. 17. Prof. Meyer has 
pointed ont that the Mitaunian royal names 
Sanssatar, Aitataina. ete., are Aryan. 

1s Their royal names, Shubbiluliuma, Aranda, 
Mursil, and the rest, seem typically Llecu- 
asivtisch (nou-Aryan’ in form 

10) None of the gods represented in the sanctu- 
aly of Khatti at Yassili Kaya, near Boghaz 
Kyvi, can be identified with the Aryan deities 
we have named. In the Vedas the sacred 
animal of Indra is the bull, and he rides upon 
horses. In later Indian iconography India, 
spangled with stars te represent the heavens, 
rides upon an elephant. which in the Rig-Veda 
is yet unknown as his animal. Some of the 
gods at Yassili Kaya stand upon animals, and 
this type of representation was characteristic of 
Anatolian religious iconography to the last. 
At Suktcheguzu. south of the Taurus, Prof. 
Garstang has recently discovered, in the ruins of 
the Hittite palace there, a relief showing a god 
riding upon a stay. These representations are 
ceitainly closely analogous to the Indian con- 
eatenation of animals with deities, the Nandi 
bull with Siva, the elephant with Indra. and so 


H. R. Hate. 


on, They may not impossibly in Anatolia be of 
Thanian origin, but no Aryan deity can be iden- 
tified at Yassili Kaya, where we see only the 
Great Mother, with probably her son Attis, and 
various forms of the elder male deity, Teshub, 
whom the Egyptians called Sutekh. It is. 
nevertheless, possible that the worship of Mith- 
1as (Mitra), and perhaps also that of Mén. the 
moon-god, reached Anatolia from the east at 
this time. Mén seems more probably of Iranian 
than of European (Phrygo-Thiacian) origin. 
Mao the Iranian moon-god, who goes with 
Mitra, was represented on the coins of the 
Indo-Seythie king Kanishka by the same type 
as was Men on Anatolian coins (P. Gardner. 
Coins of the Greek und Seythiun Kings of Buctru, 
Pl. XXVI. 9), namely with the moon behind 
his shoulders, just as on the coins of Huvishka 
he has the sun behind him ‘P. Gardner, Joc. cif, 
Pl. XXVI. 4: [This, by the way, seems to 
render doubtful Prof. Sir William Ramsay's idea 
(Cities of St. Paul, p. 286). that the supposed 
moon behind the shoulders of Mén is not a 
moon at all, but a development of wings as 
represented in archaic art. [fit is not the moon 
in the case of Mén and MA0, it is at least eurious 
that Mitra, the sun-god and counterpart otf 
Mao the moon-god, has on the Bactrian coins 
an undoubted sun in the same position as th 
‘wings’ of Mén and Mav.] 
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; , ; a = ; a 

SmwAitas 3: Tptaxtdivus Kal muplous elvat avev tay €v trois ppovpios cal trav map emadrku 
éfaxtoxiAlw, Kat pupiwy, TosotTo: yap épvdAacoov . . . amd Te Tay mpecBuTdTaY Kal Tar 
vewTatav. Kat uetolkwy boot 6mAtrar Foay.—THU. 11, 13. 


AccoRDING to the above statement Athens had in 431 a field force ot 
13.000 and a garrison force of 16,000 - oldest and youngest and aliens,’ both 
apparently consisting solely of hoplites. Let us examine the different cate- 
gories compusing the garrison force. A roll was kept of all Athenians between 
the ages of 18 and 60, and these men were all liable to some sort of 
service (Arist. Resp. Ath. 53, Pollux 2.11). For the first two years of their 
service the young Athenians were enrolled among the wep/woror, and after 
a preliminary training they were sent to guard the fronticr forts (¢povpodac 
ta dvo éry, Arist. Resp. Ath. 42), The words év trois Ppovp/ors, in the passage 
before us, leave little doubt that these are the men designated as vewtator. 
On the same principle we are entitled to look for the tpeaButator among the 
oldest men included on the roll, not among the citizens over GO vears of age. 
The normal age at which an Athenian was transferred from the ficld force to the 
reserve was apparently 50: thus Lycurgus (én Zeocr. 39) speaks of Athens 
being defended by men over 50 after the battle of Chaeronea, and Socrates 
who served at Amphipolis when in his forty-seventh year (Plato, Apel. 28 E). 1s 
not heard of on foreign expeditions after that date, though Plato was fond ot 
referrmg to his exploits on active service (Symp. 219 E, Chara. 153 a, 
Leehes 131 A). Tt is moreover in the nature of things improbable that men 
ever 50 would be fit for foreign service. or that a guard composed largely of 
men over 60 would be adequate for the defence of a city wall. The lack 
of any precise inforluation as to the age for transfer to the reserve is 
perhaps due te the fact that no definite age was ever laid down by law, but 
it seems to have become a recognised rule that men over 50 should uot 
be called upon for service abroad. We may then conclude that the mpeov- 
rato are the men between 50 and 60 years of age, and statisties tell us that 
for 13,000 men between the ages of 20 and 50 there will be about 3.750 
between 18 and 20. and between 50 and 60. 

Can we then assume that the number of alien hoplites was 12.250, 
or say 11,000, if we make allowance fer a certain number of citizens 
being transferred to the reserve before the normal age. owing to ill-health 
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In Thue. 2.31 we hear that when the whole force of Athens invaded the 
Megarid, it included 3,000 alien hoplites, and we never hear of the aliens 
providing a larger contingent. A number of aliens were probably employed on 
the fleet (Thue. 3. 16), and there is no reason why we should suppuse that 
the number of adult alien males ever exceeded 10,000, the total in the 
year 317 (Athen. vi. 272 B). It seems likely from the passage before us 
that Thucydides reckoned the number of citizens in the field force as roughly 
equal to those in the reserve, and added 3,000 to the latter for the number ot 
aliens included in it; and we must therefore conclude that the number of 
hoplites in the reserve did not exceed 3,750 +3,000, or, allowing for invalids. 
perhaps 8,000 in all, a total very different from that given by Thucydides. 

Moreover, there is a considerable body of Jiterary evidence which renders 
it impossible to believe that Athens had at this time 26,000 citizen hoplites. 
Up to the time when Aristophanes produced the Aa:taneis (427). Thetes 
were not employed as hoplites (Harp. s. v. 67s), and hence we should have 
to suppose that the number of the three upper classes lable to service 
was at least 26,000+1,200, for the cavalry also were recruited solely from 
the upper classes. Now a century later, the lowest class of the population 
formed 57 per cent. of the whole (Athen. vi. 2728): and during the Pelopon- 
nesian War the number of light troops at Athens considerably exceeded 
10,000 at a time when part of the fleet was mobilised (Thue. 4. 94:. Hence, 
if we believe that Athens had 26,000 citizen hoplites, we must estimate 
the total male citizen population between the ages of 18 and 60 at about 
45,000. 

As against this Herodotus (5. 97 and 8. 65) speaks of the total nuinber of 
citizens as 30,000 at the close uf the sixth century. and the figures he gives 
for the Athenian contingent at Marathon and Plataea prove that this is no 
under-statement. Now the number of citizens cannot have increased very 
much in the fifty years before the Peloponnesian War, for in that period fall 
the great disaster in Egypt, the disfranchisement of 5,000 citizens in accord- 
ance with Pericles’ Jaw of 445, and the dispatch of a very large number of 
settlers to different places ; and in any case it is quite possible that Herodotus 
assigned to the population of Athens the figure at which it was usually 
estimated in his own day. 

Again, the number of recipients of the corn given by the King of Egypt 
in 445 was 14,240. a number we have on the authority of Philochorus (Schol. 
Arist. Vesp. 718 and Plut. Per. 37), This clearly represents the total of at 
least one class, probably of the Thetes, for the poorest people would be those 
most likely to receive the corn. Now if the lowest class formed 57 per cent. 
of the population in 317, it is improbable that in 445 it formed only 31 
per cent. 

Thirdly, in the course of the Peloponnesian War we never hear ot 
anything like 26,000 hoplites at Athens: indeed Thucydides (2. 31) speaks 
of 16,000 hoplites, inclusive of aliens, as the largest force which Athens 
ever put into the field: and we may be sure that on this occasion there were 
net as many as 13,000 hoplites left at Athens, for the risk of the city being 
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surprised while the field army was at Megara was scarcely worthy of 
consideration. 

Fourthly, Aristotle (Resp. Ath. 24), referring toa time before the members 
of the ecclesia were paid, Ze. to the close of the fifth century, speaks uf the 
20,000 citizens who received pay from the state as forming a very large 
proportion of the whole. (tpopiy yap écecOar maou, Tois pév oTparevopévots. 
Tois b€ fpovpodar, Tois b€ Ta Kowa TpdTToVaL. ... cuvéBatve yap Trelous H 
Siapupious avdpas tpépec Oar.) . 

Again Lysias (20. 18) tells us that in 411 the number of dyudrae was 
9,000: this clearly refers to the hoplites, for it was to them that Theramenes, 
to whose party Lysias’ client belonged, wished to give the franchise. In 
the first twenty years of the war Athens had Jost about 5,500 hoplites in 
battle (1,000 at Delium, 600 at Amphipolis, 200 at Mantinea, 3,000 in Sicily): 
settlers had been sent to Aegina, to Potidaea 1,000 ‘cf. Did. 12. 46), to 
Lesbos 2700 (ef. Thue. 3. 50), to Melos 500 (cf. Thue. 5. 116), some 5,000 in 
all, of whom the greater part were doubtless Thetes (C..A. i. 31): while the 
plague had killed 300 cavalry and 4,400 hoplites é« tév taFewv (Thuc. 3. 
87). Let us for the moment put on one side the question vf what is meant 
by the raé&ecs and assume that because the plague killed one quarter of the 
cavalry it killed at least as large a proportion of the hoplites. We have 
also to make allowance for the number of young men that had grown up to 
take the places of those who retired, and though the infantile mortality 
would be very large during the plague, we must estimate these as at least 
15 per cent. of the total. If then the number of the three upper classes 
lable to service in 431 was 27,200 we have the following figures for 411 :— 











Total in 431 . aie oa Fe nt or a oes 27,200 
[rss- Killed in battle... ‘ a : ais a 5,500 
Sent as settlers. perhaps only —... ws és 1,500 
Died of plague, 6,800+300 ... 0... e ved 2s 7.100 

14.100 

13,100 

aldd : Excess of recruits over superannuated (15 per cent.) ... ave . 4,000 

Total for 411 : rr is ts we F one 17,100 


These figures can only be reconciled with the statement in Lysias by 
supposing that the long war had made poverty so general at Athens that 
8.000 men had sunk to the lowest class; but to this it may be objected that 
at a time of national danger it is unlikely that nen would be allowed to give 
up their heavy armour: the state would not be too rigid in considering 
property qualifications when it was against its interest to do so ; and more- 
over by 411 a number of Thetes were serving as hoplites (Thue, 6. 43). 

Lastly, the figure 30,000 reappears in the fourth century (Arist. Zec/, 1132, 
Plato, Ac. 369 a), while in the time of Demosthenes we tind the total given 
as 20,000 (Demosth. in Arisé. 1. 51) or 19,200 (Plut. Tt. x. Oret, 8483p), At 
the census taken by Demetrius in 317 the nuniber ot citizens was 21.000 
(Athen. vi. 272 8., ef. Diod. 18. 18 and Plut. Phor. 28). 
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In view of these figures it is impossible to maintain that Athens had 
45,000 citizens of the military age in 431. and various attempts have been 
made tu discover the nature of Thucydides’ error. Beloch (Berélhervng der 
(frichisch-Romischen TWelt, p. 60) considered that the error lay with a copyist 
and wished to omit the words «at wupiwr, and this view is endorsed by 
Busolt “rriechische Geschichte, IIL p. 886), who gives a short review of the 
literature on the subject. It is, however, quite impossible to account for the 
supposed corruption of the text, and Thueydides’ total is contirmed by 
Diodorus (12. 40). Again, though Themistocles is expressly stated to have 
increased the size of the wall of Athens so that it would need fewer men tor 
its defence (Thue. 1. 93), yet a guard of 6,000 men would surely be insufficient 
for a circumference of 148 stades. 

The explanation of the passage put forward by Meyer (Forschungen sur 
ulten Geschichte, IL. pp. 156 ff.) is based on a ditterent supposition. He thinks 
that the text is sound but that the phrase ‘oldest and youngest had come 
tu be used loosely as a synonym for the citizen reserve. According to this 
theory the citizens were divided into a field force and a garrison force. 
roughly equal to one another: the members of the former were called of é« 
tev Ta€ewy and of them a roll was kept, to which Thucydides had access, 
while of the garrison force, which was composed of ‘oldest and youngest ” and 
intirm soldiers of all ages, no accurate list was preserved (Thue. 3. 87). 

To this explanation there are various objections. Firstly, there is the 
difticulty mentioned above of supposing that Athens had as many as 26,000 
hoplites. Secundly, no authority of any kind can be quoted for the division 
of the force into two equal halves, nor is there any parallel recorded in 
ancient Greece tu such an arrangement, though it must be adimitted that our 
information about details uf organisation is so slight that if such a parallel 
did exist we might easily not know of it. Again, the men between 18 and 
20 and between 50 and 60 were included in the catadoyos, and Thucydides 
could certainly ascertain how many of them perished in the plague: it secms 
improbable that he should give us the loss é« tév Ta€ewv and not é« Tod 
kaTahuyou. if there were any difference between the two. The loss é« rar 
Tafewy is given as $400 and that of the cavalry as 300, or one quarter of 
their total strength: this suggests a total for the ta£ecs of 17,600 or rather 
less, for the cavalry were taken from the highest classes ot all, and so would 
probably suffer less in proportion. Now, as mentioned above, if the field force 
vf men between 20 and 50 amounted tv 13,000 we should expect to find about 
5.750 men between 18 and 20 and between 50 and 60, a total for the 
Kataroyos of 16.750. These figures must surely be sufficient tu show that 
éx Tov TaEewy is a INere synonYun for ée TOO KaTANOyov. 

There are. however, indications which show that Meyer is right in 
regarding ‘oldest and youngest’ as a phrase which had come to be applied 
loosely to the citizens of the garrison force, though that body was not 
eoinposed solely of hoplites between the ages of 18 and 20, and 50 and 60, 
In Thue. 1.105 we hear that the ‘oldest and youngest, led by Myronides, 
went to assist the Megarans against the Corinthians ard their allies a force 
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whose munber is yariously estimated at 4.500 or 10.000. During the hattle 
the Corinthians were starounded in a garden where they were stoned by 
the Athemian light troops. On this oceasion, then. the phrase * oldest and 
youngest’ is applied to a large force, consisting partly of light troops. 

For many reasons it is probable that the garrison furce did not consist 
solely of hoplites, but that it included about 10,000 light troops. Seldom, if 
ever, in the account of an ancient siege do we hear of huplites, as such, taking 
part mm the defence. And when we consider the siege-craft of the period, it is 
clear that the hophte was by no means the best soldier to defend a high wall, 
like that of Athens. The defenders task was to locate and to bluck mines: to 
hany out soft stuff to take the shock of the battering-ram, vor to manipulate 
engines tu break those of the enemy: to raise his fortifications to such a 
height that the enemy could not get a footing on them. For all such 
purposes the huplite would be of little use: he would certainly be valuable 
if the enemy succeeded in forcing a gate. or if as more freyuently happened. 
they were admitted by traitors. but even for street fighting no large mass of 
heavy-armed men could be employed: missiles thrown from house-tops and 
windows would be more effective, while a few hoplites defended the open 
spaces ur the barricades across the roads It would clearly be best tu have a 
few detachments of hoplites posted at definite points in the city. and to leave 
the actual defence of the wall to ight troops. 

Again it is curious that Thucydides or Pericles) in enumerating the 
resvurces of Athens should have omitted all mention of the light troops, who. 
numerically at least. formed a large part of the army that took the field 
at Delium and elsewhere. Of course, most of the Thetes served at one time 
or another as rowers, but the whole Heet was seldom manned and those 
disengayed would naturally help in the defence of Athens. Morcover, even 
rowers can glow too old for active service, and very possibly it was the fact 
that all the oldest and youngest Thetes, as well as the oldest and youngest 
citizens of the higher classes, served in the garrison force that carned for that 
borly the title of vewtato: kai mpeoBuTator. 

Let us now suppose that the garrison force contained only 3,750 citizen 
hoplites. This gives a total of 16,750 hoplites for 431, and in 41f we 
shall have :— 


Total in 431... : e x 16.700 
fss Balled in battle : 3, 5000 
Sent ay settlers. perhaps only : : 1.800 
Died of plague ms : . . 4.400 

ee LT]. dune 





Add Pseess of reciuits over superanniated (15 per cent.) 





Total for 411 a2 ze ¥ 1.509 


or. With cavalry, nearly 9,000 for the three upper classes, a total, if anything. 
rather less that given by Lysias. The difference is accounted for by the tact 
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that in 411 the number of hoplites had been increased by the enrolment of 
Thetes. 

If this solution uf the problem be accepted we shall arrive at a figure for 
the total number of Athenian citizens almost identical with that reached 
by Beloch : and those historians who, on the strength of this one passage, have 
accepted a higher total, have surely been guilty of an exaggerated respect for 
Thucydides’ precision of speech, or perhaps they have fallen into the mistake 
of thinking that Athens was in every way a greater city than she really was. 
Such a mistake is to some extent natural when we consider how much more 
we know about Athens than about any other city in Greece, but is easily 
exposed by a close examination of the literary evidence. 

G. E. Fawcvs. 


TWO GREEK SCHOOL-TABLETS. 
[Plates V.. VI] 


Mr. MILNES article in the last volume of the Jowrnal (xxviii, 121 tt 
calls attention to an interesting class of documents, the tablets or ostraka 
which served as school-books in Graeco-Roman Egypt. The British Museum 
has recently acquired two nnusually good and complete specimens of this 
class. As they are, to the best of my belief, the most perfect that have yet 
come to light, it seems worth while to publish them @n erfenso. 

The first (now Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 37516) is a single wooden tablet. 
1 ft. 44 in. in length, 54 in. high at the left-hand end, and 43 in. at the 
right-hand end. Projecting from the left-hand end is a small knob, nearly 
an inch in diameter, through which a hole is bored, by which means the 
tablet could be suspended from a nail in the wall of the school, as in the 
well-known kylix of Douris at Berlin! The corners at both ends are rounded. 
The surface of the tablet is slightly whitened, and the required ruling, 
horizontal on one side, horizontal and vertical on the other, is obtained by 
scraping away the whitening with a narrow-pointed instrument. The tablet 
has at some time been broken across in an approximately horizontal direction, 
and the two parts have been joined together by dowels. 

The contents of the tablet are grammatical. On the one side (which we 
will for convenience call the recto: see Plate Y. for a reduced facsimile, is a 
series of variants on the sentence, 0 Ivéayopas didocogos dmoBas Kai 
ypappara dibdoKxwv ovveBovrevev Tois éEavtod paOnrais evaipovwy améye- 
oa, giving the subject in every case and nunber successively, and showing 
the consequent variations in the adjective and participles agreeing with it. 
Modern Greek grammars have often been criticised for including forms which, 
though theoretically correct, do not eccur in actual use: but the Greeks 
themselves did not shrink from this device, for we find in the present instance 
the dual and plural of Wu@ayopas used in all their cases. The sentences 
are not free from mistakes of transcription: eg. 1. 2 amoBavtes fur a7o- 
Barros, |. 5 cuveBovreveatov for cuveBotrAEveas, |. 6 duKws tor SuiKds, |. 15 
didacxortots tor diddcKovet, éavtod is kept unchanged throughout. 

The verso of the tablet contains a paradigm of the optative and participles 
of the verb yexd@ in all its moods. The arrangement strikes one as confusing. 
all the singular forms in each voice being set out first, then all the duals. and 
tinally all the plurals. 

The writing is a small cursive, apparently of the third century of our era. 

The text follows. 
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F. G. KENYON 


The second school-book (Add. MS. 37533) is ona larger scale. It is a 
wooden bouk, consisting of eight tablets, fastened together by silken cords 
passed through two holes in one of the long sides. Each tablet measures 
102 in. in height and 3} in. in width. The outer sides are darkened by 
exposure, but inside the wood is naturally of a light yellow colour, and has 
net been whitened. Each page, with the exception of that forming the 
outside at each end, is nuinbered in the left-hand margin of one of the short 
sides (the book being held with the outer long side nearest the reader), the 
numbers running from a te a The numeration shows that one leaf, 
containing pages wand py, is missing. Only seven of the pages (a—8, 7, 0, 6) 
contain writing: the rest are blank. The writing appears to be of the third 
century. The whole is in an excellent state of preservation. 

The greater part of the text consists of a list of verbs, showing what 
cases they govern. The list includes 207 verbs, roughly grouped according 
to their meanings, but with no scientific classification. A few intransitive 
verbs are included. This list is followed (after two blank pages) by a 
phonetic classification of the letters of the alphabet, a series of gnomic 
questions with their answers, notes on the uses of conjunctions, a classification 
of nowns, and a set of formulae for the use of the various cases with verbs, 
which are identical with those actually used in Add. MS. 37516 recto 
(see above. This shows that this method of teaching the use of the cases 
was one regularly adopted in Greek schools, and was not merely the 
peculiarity of any individual teacher. 

The text and arrangement are as follows: obvious mis-spellings are not 
specially noted. The last page which contains writing is reproduced in 
Plate VI. on a slightly reduced scale. 


Iu. Outside, on which are a few ovLdLaW TOUTOY 
traces of writing. eyxmmlate TouTOV 
Lh. Numbered @ in lett-hand P 
: Colinnna 2. 
Wargin. 


' eTatvw TOUTOY 
eTappoberToy 


aTrobeXOMAL TOUTO 
TLL) TOVTOV pone 


60Ealo TovTor 15 kaXw tovtor 
Tpeasevw TovTor wvew TouTov 

3 yepaipw TovTor eyxaXw TouTov 
TEMVUV® TOUTOL eTLKANOULAL TOUTOL 





ou AEYETAL ETLKAXNW 


atimala TovTov 20 ufw” Tovtor 


efovdertSo TouTor eyGatpw Tovtov 


uBpifw tovtor Poa 


10 Notéopw touTov amooTpepopat Toutor 





‘The apparent 4 is pesumably a sipot the hoy to whom the heok helonged 
pen, and Epaphroditus the name ot the school- * Se. wie. 
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ov NeyEeTaL atTrooTpEdw 





AseXuTTopat TovTor 


Column 3. 


25 ov XNevyeTat BSeXUTTH 





dite TovTov 
ayaa TOoUTOV 
OTEPY@ TOUTOP 





pevy@ TovToy 
30 extperopat Tovtor 





di8wpl TovTO TovTW 
TVYYOPW TOUTO TOUTW 
TApAaXwWpPw TOUTO ToUTW 
mpofev@ TovTo TOUTH 
35 yaptfouat Tovto touvTw 
andtSowat tovto Tovtw 
TPVTAVEVW TOUTO TOUTW 
TAPEXW TOVTO TOUTW 


Column 4. 


ATOVELW TOUTO TOUTW 


40 AapBavw rovto 
deXop“at TovTo 
Tpoge“at TOUTO 


exw TOUTOU 





€UTOpW TOUTOY 
45 evtvyw Toutoy 
maos ovK exet 





TAOUTW OU NEVETAL WAOUTOUpLAL 
evdoKim@ TraGos ovK exet 


depw TovTov 
SO wAatat@” TovToOY 


2a. Numbered £. 


TAatL@ TOUTOV 
TUTT®@ TOUTOV 


SCHOOL-TABLETS 


apuvopat TovToy 
Tl@povpat TOVTOY 
55 Ssaypwpat toutov 
avaipw TouTov 
€XTrOOWY Trotoumat 
TOUTOV 
QTOKTELYW TOVTOV 





60 cuvatpopat Toute 
€TAPKW TOUT@ 
€TLKOUPW TOUTW 
BonOw tovtw 


Colunn 2. 


TULMAY® TOUTH 
65 cuvayeribopat Toute 





ETALUYW TOUTW 
TUMLTTALAL TOUTW 
ouvAapBavopat TovTU 
TULTVEM TOUTW 


70 vmepaywuifopat TouTov 
UTEPMAY@ TOUTOU 
owlw TovTov 
pvopat TovTor 
duAucow® TovTOV 

75 Typw Tovtor 


VMLK@ TOUTOV 





Columu 3. 


TEplylyVvoual TOUTOU 
KpaTw TOUTOU 
emlKaXovpat TOUTOY 

80 ov AeyeTas Erixarw 





TEplepyopmat TouToV 
TOV TOTOY TEpLVOTTW 
ToUTOV 

TEPLTONAW ' TOUTOV 





85 BabsSw 





8 Se. 
H.S.—VOL. XXIX. 


Takara. 


“ Se. wepimoada. 
ID 


Teptepyalouas TOUTO 
KaTayKxoT@ > TOUTO 
KATATTEU@ TOUTO 
aviyVvEev@ TOUTO 


90 epavyw TovTo 


Columu 4. 


SnTw ToUTO 
TOAVTTPAyLOV@ TOUTO 
@TAKOVGT®@ TOUTO 





opytfopat TouTW 
95 ov NeyeTae opyilw 
BNVLO TOUTW 
QYAVAKTW TOUTW 
dvaxYepaivw TovT@ 
PUNTLKAK@ TOUTW 
100 yorsarvopas TovTH 
emeEepyouat TOVTM 





axOopat ert TOUTW 
AVTrOULaL ETL TOUTH 
andws exo 

2b. Numbered y¥. 


105 avapipynoKopat Toute 





avuTOXXW TOUTO 
avaveovpat TOVTO 
avaghepw TaUvTo 





pavralouat TouTo 
110 mpoopwyat Tovto 
OVELPOTTONAW TOUTO 





akovw TovTOU 
akpowpat TOVTOV 
auvOavopat TovTOU 





115 cupenpt tovto 
VOW TOUTO 
TPOTKAPTEPW TOVTW 


Column 2. 


TpocEedpev@ TOUTH 


TPOTPEYW TOVTM 
120 emipeoupat Tovtou 





piroroyo 
didoTrovw 
aTayyEero 





opw TOUTOV 

125 Pewpw tovtov 
Brera Tovtoy 
Oewpar TouTOV 





TPOTTATT® TOUTH 
KENEUW TOUTO 
180 Baotrtevw Toute ® 


Column 3. 


apyX® TouvTou 
BactXkevw TovTou 
TAPAKENEVW TOUT 





oupBovreve TovTov 
135 mapaww TovTw 
mapeyxuw  TouT@ 





TPOTPETOMAL TOVTOV 
ov NEeyeTal TPOTPETTW 
Tapofuyw TouTov 

140 axovw tovtoy 
€TALPW TOUTOV 
avaryelp@ TOUTOV 
TapopL@ TOUTOV 





Column 4. 


epeOil@ TouToy 





145 cwdpovife rovtov 
didacKw ToUTOV 
WaisEevw TOUTOV 





3 Se. natakdrrw. 


© This line is erased. 


10 Se. mapeyyua. 
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vouGeT@ TouvTov 





ayapat TOUTOV 
150 @avpatw touvtov 


tnXw TovTOY 
pakaptl@ TovTOV 
evdatpovi~@ TovTov 





OedXw TouToy 
155 BovrAopat Tovtov 
ou AeyeTat Bovrw 
Tepl TWONKOV TOLOULAL 
TOUTOV 


3a. Numbered 6. 


da orrovéns €X@ TOVTOY 
160 podupw Tovtov 


mpocbupat" ov AeyeTar Tpodupw 


avTlTroloupar ov NEyEeTat 
aVTLTFOL@ 





avTthapBavomat TovTov 
epiepat TOUTOU 
165 opeyopat Tovrou 





Swpoupar TovTov 
yaptfopar TouTov 
piroTipoupsat TovToY 





TaparapPave TovTov 
170 wapadeyopzat Tovtoy 

EeviSa TovtToy 

apokev@ TOvTOV 


Column 2. 


Tpepw@ TovToV 
avEayw TovTov 

175 wpoBiBalo Tovtov 
omevdw ov AEyETaAL oTrEvSopat 
emuyopat ov Neyeras erriyo ? 
KATETLY@ TOUTOV 





StwKa TOUTOY 





180 xataXapBavw Tovtoy 





TAPAKANW TOUTOV 
ALTAVEVW TOUTOV 
ov AEevyeTat ALTAVEVOmat 


Oeowat TouvTOU 
185 avttBorw trouvToy 


Column 3. 


tLKETEUG TOUTOV 





ypadw TovTw 
EMLGTALAL TOUTW 


aotralopat TovTov 
190 wpoakuyw TovTov 

pulpoupal ToUTOU 

OV AEYETAL MlLo 





alTt@pat TOUVTOV 
Menpopat TovTov 
195 mpodiotfopar® rovtoy 





Pepw TovToy 
ayo TovTov 





€AK@ TOUTOV 
€Up® TOoUVTOV 





200 eXeyX@ TovTov 


folumn +. 


TVLK® TOUTOV 
xatadvageon|a|t rovrov 
avToUpal TOVTOY 
aioXuvopat TouToY 

205 ov AeyeTat atoyuvw 





KATQLOXNUVY® TOUTOV 





35 





N Sie, for mpodupotpa. 
22 Corrected from ern. 


13 Se, mpopacifouat. 
1 Se, xatradvewna, a late and rare word. 
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voow TouTo (erased) +a Numbered ¢. 
ea eee Blank. 
acbeva 

210 vaodpeve 4 Numbered 7. 
ayopatw TouvTo To & dtonpov 
@vOvpal TOVTO to B pecov 

230 To ¥ pecov 

adic Byntw TovTw ro 8 pecov 
piroviK@ TOUTH to € Bpayu 


215 dtadepopa tovTw to € imdouv 


To % paxpay [sic] 


Column 5. 235 +o 6 bacv 
To i dtonwov 
StaTrANyOrlopac 10 & ypihov 


TOUT@ TO X vypov Kat aeTaBadov 


TO jt vypov Kat apetaBarov 
pAvapw TovToY 


240 to p vypoy Kat apetaBadov 
prnvadw Tovtoyv 


to £ Siardouv 
220 catagpdAvapw TovToy To 0 Bpaxy 


eyayyedilw  Tovtoy 








Column 2. 
uToBarro 
TOUTW To 7 ViNov 
avahapBare TO Pp vypov Kat apeTaSaror 
225 TovTov 245 To F nurporov 
AVAKTO@LAL To 7 Widov 
TOUTOV To U dtonmoy 
— to  dacv 
7 . To X dacu 
3b, Numbered e. D0: f0 dem Noly 
Blank. TO @ (LaKpov 


Column 3. 


Te xawvov ev Siw ‘kat’ mapadofov avOpwrros 
Tis n T@VY TpaypaTwo Sidayn Teipa 
Te To nou ev Bim to evOvperv Te TEeLBov 

255 tov av@pwrov Royos Te To ev Biw taXvpovy 
TROUTOS Kat apeTH TLS 9 TOU Bou Tpakis 
Kalpos TL TO Ev KaLPW WhEdALLOY AHLUA 
tt To apOovoy ev Biw = Ppthocogia 
Te nov ev Biw 0 ypn hevyery yurn 


Apparently written evevyeActw, with the 18 The spaces between question and answer 
first two letters erased. Not, of course, in the are not in the original, asa rale, but are left 
Christian sense. cf. 1. 269. here to assist the reader, 
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260 Te wovnpov ev Bim ros 

TL TO €V Law TEOVaLOY povyats 

Te yvwpns KadXdLoy TUXN 

tt TAOUTOY [sic] avayxatoTepovy povtmoTns 

Tis N TNS PvTEews KPLats avayKn n eTLOUBWLA 
265 te To wy atyxatvoy® tov Biov edmis 

TL TO EVaXHMOV EV Biw TLaTLS 

Ti To GtaBadXov Tas duos yAwooa n rabos 


5a. Numbered 6. 


P Va! 19 
TL To Ta xpnoipwa Bramrey [sic] Topou ‘a’cwtia 
Tt TO Tots Geots apeoxov SdiKacov 





270 Te To ev KaKols yevomevoy ayafov Torpa n Bios 
Te wWaidevat Tov avOpwroy avayKn n ypovos 
TL TO TpocwTov acxnua Tov Biov Tovos 
Tis n paOnats TwV KalpwY TEXOS 
To ofpa Kat TO oTwS Kal TO iva Kat TO EaV 
275 tive cuvTacaetat TH VTOTAKTLKN 


To av Kat To «LOE TIVE DUYTATOETAL TN 
EVKTLKN ETA THY METOYNY TO pyua 
olov EANOwv amnyyelAa eav evs 
TO pHa eTEvEyKOV TO aTrapeumarTor 
280 otov Bovropar ypawrat Bovropat amrayyetNat 





Column 2. 


Kuptov ovoua ovov Ayapenvwv AreEavdpos 
Mevedaos Ayirrevs Acoundys Odvacers Oeve[Aaos] 





EPOTHMATLKOY OVOLA OLOV TLS TrOloOs ToOOaTrOS 





QOPLOTLKOY OVOLA OLOV OOS LOS ’.. aopiaTiKoly | 


to 
[ea 
Or 


OTOLOS OTTOGOS "|. TATPWYULIKOV OVOLA oLOV 
TInrecdns Atpesdns Unrecwr Atpecay Neotope 
dns Lptapudns Aevearidns TeXapwvios | KAnTe 
xov ovoxa otov Nyrneos eros OdSucanios ot 

kos AXiAAnta oda ‘|. vroyoptaTtixoy [sic] ovopa 
290 ovov OdSvactcKos AxXiAdXtcKos Tratdaploy Tat 
diatn [sic] Paxvwy Tavyviwy cvyxpitixoy ovopa 
otov o€uTEpos appodpoTEepos KAaXAELMY a 

pevvov Bpayewy "|. vrepBortKov ovopa 

otov o€vtatos appodpotatos TayuTutos 





295 emi@etixov ovopa otov Kados AEVKOS 


37 





4° Altered to tus. 18 Se. oeexaivor. 1% Corrected trom worovewria. 
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5b. Numbered .. 


300 


305 


evetdys evduns dvardys pokos avdpos ” 
Sechos mrpocnyopixoy ovopa o1ov avOpw 

ros Onp.iov wmmos ovos Bovs otkos Tea 
mela TwS TpPOs TL EYOV OVO"A OLov TAaTNP 
vlos adeAdos pntnp adeddyn auyyerns 
iros yauBpos wevOepos Ouyarnp yurn 
aTTOANEAULEVOY OVOMLA OLOY TAXUS THhodpos 
Bpayus o€vs | tapwvupor ovopa ovov Oewv 
Dirov Eppatos Hpaxredns | rapaywyov 
TO KL pnaTLKOY OLoy vonpev hpovesos 
Kadntap | EeTOLLOAOTYLKOY OVOMA OLOV UVTTOTTO 
Siov mpoaKeparaiov | eOvixov ovoja oLov 
EAAny Dove Tlepons Aaxedarpovios 





310 


315 


320 


OMOLWLATLKOV OVOLA OLOV THALKOVTOS TOTOUTOS 
TOLOUTOS | TETOLNMEVOY OVoLA oLovy prota Bos 


Column 2. 


pulos opvparydos KoXoouptos | mepiknpTTiKov 
ovopla OLovy aTPATOS O Yopos OXAOS Bovdrn aywov 
EXKANOLA'|.TUV@VULOY OVO oLoyv aifovca 

TOA KLwWY 0 aTUOS aop Erdos adoyos yun 
op“wvupov ovopa ovov Atas o TeXapewvios Katas *! 
Ourews cat pus Paractos Kat ynyevns oOfMotws KU@Y 
OVvaS KAL KUMY YEpaos 


29 
TENOS EXEL TO ~~ 
' KUpLoy ovoya 


op@  extrev 

yevikn ROyos aTrouvnpovevEeTal ELTOVTOS 
doTikn edo&ev evmrevy 

avTiatikn §=acwy evTrety 

KANTLKN OU TOTE ELAS 

Kat SviKws 

op@n = exmratny 

yevtkyn Royos aTouvynpovevetat etToVTOLY 
Sotixn edo€ev etrety 

airtatixn pac errrey 


6e. Numbered «. Blank. 


” Presumably for adpos. 2 


2 Sic, for kai Aa-. 





to partly washed out, Apparently the 
colophon was at first written in one line. 
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ve 
oO 


6b. Numbered >. Blank. 


One leaf, numbered yw and vy, missing. 
Tu. Numbered & Blank. 
7b. Numbered o. Blank. 
8a. Numbered w. Blank, except for three washed-out lines. 


8b. Outer cover. 


As the school-tablets previously in the British Museum are not mentioned 
in Mr. Milne’s article, it may be convenient to give a briet description of them 
here. 

Add. MS. 33293 is a wooden board, painted white, having on one side 
Iliad iii. 273-277, and on the verso ll. 278-285. They are written in a large 
hand, with accents to indicate the syllables, and with the words marked off 
from one another. The date is probably in the third century. 

Add. MS. 33368 is a book composed of eight small waxed tablets, on 
which are remains of scribblings, some of which have a grammatical 
character, such as a list of the names of cases. This may be a schoolboy’s 
rough exercise book, and on one of the pages is a drawing in which a lively 
imagination may discern a portrait of the schoolmaster. It is difficult to 
determine the date, but it is probably of the fourth or fifth century. 

Add. MS. 34186 is a pair of waxed tablets, on one of which the teacher 
has written two iambic lines, 


cood rap’ avdpos mpoadéxou cupBovriav 
by Traow eixh Tols Pitas meateverat [sic], 


which have been twice copied below, between ruled lines, by the pupil. The 
first line occurs among the fragments of Menander (monostich 476, ed. 
Meineke): the second may well be from the same source. On the other 
tablet are the multiplication table, and a list of words divided into their 
roots and suffixes. The date may be in the second century. 

The Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities alsu possesses a 
portion of a wooden board. containing Jia! i. 468-473 im a somewhat 
damaged condition. The board has an iron handle at the top, by which it 
could be hung on the wall. It is not whitened. The writing is large, 
with aecents and marks of quantity, and probably belungs to the fifth 
century. 

None of the British Museum tablets quite equals in literary interest the 
board in the Rainer collection at Vienna, which contains on the one side 
twenty-three lines of Euripides’ Phoenissae (1097-1107, 1126-1137), and on 
the other fifty-three lines of the lost Heealé of Callimachus (Th. Gomperz, in 
Mittheilungen wus der Sammlung der Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, vi. 1 tt, cf. v. 74). 
But (with the exception of the last described) they are in exceptionally good 
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condition, and are characteristic examples of the educational methods of 
Greek schools, at any rate in Egypt. They do not suggest any very high 
level of education or of scientific method, but it is to be remembered that 
they belong to the most elementary stages of instruction, and that they come, 
not from any of the great centres of intellectual culture, but from the 
provincial towns and villages of Egypt. 

F. G. Kenyon. 


THE GENUINENESS OF THE Ifjs vepiodos OF HECATAEUS.! 


THE question of the genuineness of the fragments of Hecatacus has 
been much debated. To refer only to recent discussions, Cobet? decides 
summarily that not only the geographical fragments but also those of the 
work on ‘Genealogies’ are forgeries; as, however, the great Dutch scholar 
devotes only seven pages to the discussion of the matter, his decision can 
hardly be accepted as final, although his great name is sufficient warrant for 
treating the question as one that may be fairly considered open. But since 
the article in Hermes? of Professor Dicls, the matter has, I think, generally 
been held to be settled the other way, and Hecataeus has not only been 
credited with the fragments in question as being really his own, but, on the 
strength of them, has been assigned a very important* position in the 
development of Greek thought and especially of Greek geographical science. 
For a long time J accepted the conclusions of Professor Dicls: but a closer 
exanination of the evidence has now convinced me that the balance of 
probability is strongly against the fragments being genuine, and it seeins 
therefore worth while to restate the whole case. I shall hope to show briefly 
at the end that the question is one of wider interest than at first appears. 
Before beginning to criticize the arguments of the Berlin scholar, may [ be 
allowed to express my admiration for his clearness of statement, for his 
thoroughness, and for the moderation and fairness with which he states his 
conclusions? ‘These may be summarized roughly as follows :-— 








1 This paper was read before the Oxford ‘We find ourselves at the cradle of criticism. 
Philological Society on Jan. 29.1909. Ihope The same light that Xenophanes had poured on 
I have profited by the criticisms there passel the natural universe, Hecataeu» was now to 


on it. turn on the universe of human affairs.’ Pro- 
2 Mnemosyne. 1883, fessor Bury in his recent Lrefures on the Anetent 
3 Vol. xxii. pp. 411 seg. 1887. References to Greek Historinas (p. 12) thinks that Herodotus 
it are given in brackets ( ) throughout. (v. 38) derived from the ‘Geography ° of Heca- 


+ So Mahaffy, Wist. of Greck Literature, ii. taeus his information as to the advice given by 
p. 14: ‘Hecataeus represents most distinctly the latter to the Ionic Greeks. It must indeed 
the positive tendencies of the sixth century as have been a comprehensive work. Cf. Berger, 
opposed to its speculative and mystical aspira-  Erdkunde der (friechen (p. 145° tor a deprecia- 
tions. With him all was matter of fact, obser- tion of Herodotus as compared to his predeces- 
vation, and plain recording of observations’; sors in geography, including Heratacus; the 
and Gomperz, Eng. Trans. i. 256 (after quoting passage is too long to quote. 
the preface to the genealogies of Hecataeus) : 
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(1) The fragments are proved genuine by both external and internal 
evidence. 

(2) Hence we are justified in crediting Hecataeus with a wider know- 
ledge of the West of Europe than was enjoyed by later Grecks, when their 
enterprise in that part of the Mediterranean had been crippled by Cartha- 
ginian competition and by the Persian conquest of Ionia (p. 419). 

(3) * Herodotus travelled through Egypt with the book of Hecatacus in 
his hand and questioned priests and guides as to its accuracy’ (p. 434). He 
afterwards used the book for his ‘lectures’ at Athens (p. 439): in his later 
revision, he for some reason overlooked Book II. and Book IV., which 
accordingly show more resemblances to the work of Hecataeus than the 
parts which he carefully revised (p. 440). 

(4+) It is Hecataeus whom we imust credit with the first attempt to test 
Greek tradition by native sources of information. Herodotus has only 
borrowed this practice from his predecessor (p. 436). 

This ix the case for Hecataeus. The contrary view may be brietly 
summed up as follows: 

Though it is probable that Hecataeus composed a Djs repiodos, which 
was familiar to Herodotus (cf. references later on p. 43), yet the work seems 
to have perished at once, as did that of his famous contemporary, Scylax of 
Caryanda.’ The fragments that profess to come from it are the work of 
some forger of the third century, who was probably an Alexandrian, and who 
drew his inaterial from Herodotus, from Aristotle, and from other authors 
whose works have perished. 

That such forgeries were common is well known; the letters of Phalaris 
are the most familiar instance: a more apposite one is the geographical work 
bearing the name of Scylax, which apparently was composed as early as the 
fourth century B.c., though possibly it is a third century work. The /ocvs 
elussiens on the subject is the words of Galen,® “Ev yap 7@ xata rods 
‘Atradixovs te Kai IItonNepaixovs Bacihéas ypovm mpds GdARAOUS avTI- 
pirotipmoumévous epi KtTiccws BiBriav 7 epi tas emiypahds Te Kat 
dtacKevas abtav ijpEato yiyverOat pabioupyta Tois Evexa Tov AaBetv dpydpcov 
avabépovew ws Tors Bacihéas dvipov évddEwr cvyypaypata. 

Such are the two positions. The evidence naturally divides itself into 
two classes—the external and the internal. 

To take the external first :— 

I. [t is natural to begin with the supposed allusions in Herodotus to the 
work of Hecataeus. So acute a critic as M. Croiset, in his admirable H. story 
of Greek Literature,’ considers that by detecting these Protessor Dicls (py. 
420-4) has settled the question. Two are dealt with by him in especial 
detail. One of these occurs in Hdt. ii. 5: Herodotus has just (¢. 4) stated 
that the Heliopolites told him, among other matters, that all Egypt north of 
Lake Moeris had been a swamp (dos). He goes on ‘And they seemed to 





* Cf Hadt. iv. 44. Kuhn. 
“ In Hippor. De Nat, Hoi, xv. p. 109, ed. 7 ii. 556, 
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me to speak well concerning their land: 89a yap 8) Kai 1) mpoaxovaarTt, 
tddute 8€, Gatis ye cuveow Exet, OTe AlyuTTos és tiv “EXANves vavT(AXOVTAL 
éotiy Aiyuntiovoty éemixtntos Te yh Kat SHpov Tod worayod. The natural 
sense of the passage is ‘anv man of intelligence could have seen this for 
himself, ancl therefore I accept the statement of the men of Heliopolis.’ But 
Professor Diels says that it means ‘Herodotus presupposes that his 
countrymen were in a position to get this view already at home from Greek 
sources’ (p. 423): this Greek source would naturally be the geography of 
Hecataeus, among whose fragments (No. 279) the Sépov tod motayod duly 
occurs; Herodotus therefore is evidence for the genuineness of the frag- 
ments. Even if the interpretation of Protessor Diels were the natural 
interpretation of the passage-—-and it does not seem that it is—it is surely 
obvious that the fragment in question suits equally the hypothesis of 
forgery; a third-century Simonides, who intended to exploit the work of 
Herodotus, would naturally bring in those passages which contained. or 
seemed to contain, an allusion to a previous authority. The forger was 
probably an Egyptian: he would inevitably notice the cai wn mpoaxovcavte 
and use it in his compilation for the very purpose which it has served, é. to 
mislead the critics of his own day, as it has misled those of our day. 

The same remark applies to the other and more interesting passage, 
where Herodotus (ji. 156) criticises the belief that the island of Chembis 
or Chemmis floated. The slightly polemical tune of the chapter would 
naturally suggest to the forger that if he borrowed the description, his own 
obligation to Herodotus might easily be construed as an obligation on the 
part of Herodotus to the authur whose name he was assuming. I have not 
noticed the point that the spelling in the Hecataean fragment (284). 
‘XéwGis’ is a more accurate transcription of the original Egyptian than the 
Herodotean Xéupes. If this is so, it is exactly the kind of unprovement 
which an Egyptian forger would make on his original. But the question of 
orthography cannot be considered here. There are several cases where the 
fragments of Hecataeus give a spelling of proper names slightly different 
from that in Herodotus or other authors; the comparative accuracy is a 
question for specialists, who unfortunately here, as elsewhere, do not agree. 

Other passages in Herodutus, where he is assumed to be referring to 
the gevgraphical” views of Hecataeus, are as to the circumambient Ocean 
stream (ii. 21, ef. iv. 36), as to the Delta only being Egypt (1. 15). as to the 
Nile as the boundary of Asia and Libya (ii. 17} as to the Hyperboreans 
(iv. 32). Of these the first is the most important: Herodotus certainly 
read in some Greek writer. probably in the genuine works of Hecataeus, 
that the Nile rese in the circumambient Ocean stream. That Heeataecus 








8 There is a brief discussion of the Egyptian — vi. 187 he combats his view of the Pelasgians ; 
names in Hecataeus by Gutschmid in Phi/ulogus but this last passage is generally referred to his 
x. (1855), 527-8. ‘Genealogies,’ and does not bear on the present 

® In ii, 148, v. 36 and 125 Herodotus speaks — question. 
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held this view there is no doubt; and it would be inevitable that a forger 
would incorporate it in any work purporting to be that of the Ionian 
geographer; hence we are not surprised to find the scholiast to Apollonius 
Rhodius, iv. 259, quoting this view from the work of Hecataeus which was 
current in his day (tr, 278). 

So far then as the evidence of Herodotus goes, it proves nothing either 
way, ie. it is consistent equally with the genuineness of the geographical 
fragments that bear Hecataeus’ name, or with the view that they are part of 
a spurious work. 

II. There is only one other early testimony to Hecataeus as a writer, 
besides that of Herodotus: it is the assertion of Heraclitus ® that rodupaéin 
voov ov &iddoxet, which he illustrates by Hesiod, Pythagoras, Nenophanes, and 
Hecataeus. The name of Hesiod suggests that the reference is to the 
genealogical work of Hecataeus; this would be consistent also with the 
mention of Xenophanes, as a severe critic of Greek mythology. Pythagoras 
it is true was a geographer, but only indirectly ; it is impossible tu conceive 
of anything more opposed to his philosophical speculations on the shape of 
the earth than the minute details vf the Hecataean fragments. The passage 
then tends to show that the fame of Hecataeus, though considerable, was not 
that of a geographer; and in any case the contemptuous tone of Heraclitus 
is completely inconsistent with the prominent part in the development of 
Tonian science which his modern admirers assign to Hecataeus. 

III. Our third witness is a negative one. If the work of Hecataeus 
was really extant in the fourth century, it is hard to account for the total 
absence of any reference to him by name in the Aristotelian works, Herodotus 
is referred to by name seven times," four of the references being to his 
contributions to natural history: he is also frequently quoted without being 
named, but these passages do not bear on the argument. It goes without 
saying that Thales and Anaximander are continually referred to by Aristotle ; 
even Scylax is quoted once. It seems to me impossible that if (according to 
the modern hypothesis) there had been current in the fourth century a Ths 
mepiodos bearing the name of the tamous Milesian statesman, full of allusions 
to natural objects, as Diels’ hypothesis presumes, and displaying the 
beginnings of scientific criticism, Aristotle would not have drawn wpon it 
directly. There is only one fragment of Hecataeus (No, 58) which has any 
relation to the work of Aristotle: this is the description of the fertility of 
Adria, where the cattle breed twice a year, and the goats have ‘five or even 
more kids’ at a birth, and the hens lay twice a day. 


These marvels appear 
in the De Mirah, of Aristotle (c. 128, 842 b 27).U 


It is at least a» probable 





W Diogenes Laeitius, ix. 1. 

1 Not counting the dubia lectio wheie Hero- 
dotus (or Hesiod) is quoted for the drinking of 
an eagle at the siege of Babylon (Hist. Anim. 
vil. 18. 601 b 1). 

Na Diels’ arguinent that the fragment is the 


original authority, and Aristoth the copyist, 
because the definite ’Adpia is substituted for 
‘Illyria,’ hreaks down in view of the fact that 
the name ‘ Adria’ occurs in another passage of 
Aristotle (Hist. daim. vi. 1, 5581) where the 
same statements are repeated. 
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that a torger took this from the work of Aristotle as that Aristotle is 
borrowing from the Ionian original. 

IV. We now come to a definite testimony against Hecataeus. 
Athenaeus (u. 70) writes as tullows: ‘Exataios 6 Madijatos év ’Actas 
Trepinyycel, ef Yyviatoy Tod avyypapéws TO BiBdlov. Kadrdréipaxos yap 
Nyoiotov davaypadet. 

This quotation is very important. Callimachus was the librarian of 
Alexandria, and the most learned man of a learned age, and he definitely 
denies the genuineness of the wepujynats. 

As to this Diels urges several points which must be discussed seriatin: 

(«) He argues that at any rate Callimachus only denied the genuineness of 
the second book of the sepiyynors, that on ‘Asia. This rendering seems at 
any rate doubtful: to B8rfov may be used in this limited sense, but it is 
at least as likely (as Miiller” translates it) that he referred to the whole 
work, 

(L) Diels next maintains that it is impossible that Callimachus could 
really have himself examined the question critically. ‘He had special 
interest for the main lines of Poetry’ but not in the ‘huge mass of Prose 
literature’ (p. 414). But this is a pure assumption and an unlikely one. 
Suidas (s.y.) tells us that the works of Callimachus included such subjects 
as ‘the colonizations of Argos, ‘the foundations of islands and towns and 
their changes of names,’ ‘the rivers of Europe, and ‘of the whole world, 
“marvels as to the whole world.’ If the present fragments of Hecataeus really 
represent his work, it would have been one of the first that Callimachus would 
have consulted. 

(¢) Diels’ third argument is that Callimachus was simply making a 
catalogue, and that he accordingly noted in his aivaxes any variations of 
title: hence the quotation from hin implies not his own critical judgment, 
but simply the fact that he found one copy of Hecataeus with a different 
name. 

That Callimachus made a catalogue of the Alexandrine library seems 
clear. The Plautine Scholiast!® says ‘singulis voluminibus titulos in- 
seripsit, and Tzetzes“ says that he wrote out the wivaxes of the books. 
A long note of ‘titles’ quoted from him is given by C. Wachsmuth in 
Philologus xvi. 656 seq. But it is surely unlikely that a great scholar and 
literary man merely composed a catalogue as a modern library assistant 
trained in a board-school would do it, and ‘collected the whole mass of 
tradition in convenient headings.’ Suidas’ account of the wivaxes is that they 
were Tay év macy Tatbeia Siadapravtwy Kai ev cuvéypayvay in 120 books, 
and the quotations we have from them elsewhere show they included much 
more than a collection of ‘ titles’: e.g. Diogenes Laertius!> quotes from the 
mivaxes that ‘Hudoxus learned geometry from Archytas and medicine trom 





2 Frag. Hist. Grace. 1. xii. 4 Quoted m Rhem. Mus. vi. (1848) 110: ay 
Tt Quoted in Philologus, 1860, xvi. p. 633;  BiBAwy Tobs mivakas KadAluaxos &reypavaro. 
the whole subject is dealt with at length here. Db viii. 8. 
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Philistion.’ It is difficult to see how such a notice could be drawn from a 
mere catalogue." The further fact (?), recorded by Suidas, may be urged on 
both sides of the argument: if Callimachus really wrote ‘over 800’ books, 
he may well have embraced geography among his studies: on the other 
hand, such extreme fertility of production does not tend to a high estimation 
of his critical judgment. 

We are then faced by the statement that the geographical work 
ascribed to Hecataeus was condemned, in whole or in part, by the greatest 
authority of the third century. This was the more remarkable, if the book 
was (as it probably was) in the Alexandrian library ; librarians do not damn 
their own treasures without good cause. 

But it is urged that the great geographer Eratosthenes, who succeeded 
Callimachus as librarian at Alexandria, reversed the verdict and declared 
‘Hecataeus’ genuine (Strabo 7). As to this judgment it is necessary to 
point out: 

(1) That it was hardly likely two librarians running would possess the 
self-denial to condemn the books on their own shelves. 

(2) Strabo gives apparently what were the reasons of Eratosthenes ; the 
work was pronounced genuine é« Tis @AAns avToD ypagdijs. It is not 
necessary with Cobet to deny genuineness to all the work that goes by the 
name of Hecataeus: surely it is obvious that the first thing a forger would 
do would be to see that his style resembled as far as possible that of the 
genuine works of the author he was imitating. 

The explanation of the judgment of Eratosthenes then is that he wrote 
as a geographer and not as a literary man. We may be sure that a third- 
century forger would have put much geographical information into his 
compilation; a geographer would welcome this supposed early testimony to 
his own seience, without being over critical as to whether it really was sixth- 
century work or not. So far then as Alexandrian criticism is concerned, the 
case is rather against the genuineness of the fragments. It may be noticed 
that Arrian,’ himself no mean authority on geography, did not accept the 
decision of Eratosthenes as final, but left the question in suspense. 

V. We next turn to Strabo, the greatest geographer of antiquity. 
Does he assign great importance to Hecataeus, or quote points of great 
importance from him? He mentions him tweive times: three of these 
(pp. 1, 7, and 635) simply mention him as a great geographer or a citizen of 
Miletus, one (p. 321) belongs to the Genealogies, three (pp. 550, 552, 553) 
rcfer to small points in the geography of the N. coast of Asia Minor, two 
(pp. 271 and 316) to a correction of Sophocles as to the R. Inachus, and one 
(p. 841) to the distinction between Eleans and Epeans. All these points are 
wuimportant. In one of the other two passages (p. 18) Strabo couples 
Heeataens with Pherecydes and Cadmus as ‘imitating poetry and Avcavtes 





a For the whole subject of the wivaxes, ef.  catalogis nemo facile aut exponat aut quaerat.’ 
Schneider. Callimachus ii. 297 sey. esp. p. 305, W De Evped, Aler, v. 6. 
‘continebant multa quae in bibliothecarnm 
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TO péTpov, TaAXA HurdEavtes Ta Tointixa’; in the other passage (p. 299) 
Hecataeus figures with Homer, Hesiod, Aeschylus, and Aleman as a recorder 
of marvels: his special marvel is the ‘Cimmerian City,’ 

Strabo, it will be seen at once, gives no support to the theory that the 
Ts Hepiodos before him was a forgery: it had already been current for more 
than 200 years, and had been accepted by his great authority Eratosthenes. 
But it is equally clear that Strabo did not find much of value in 
Hecataeus, or at least that he did not qucte it: there is not a trace in him of 
the pioneer of criticism, the representative of Ionian science in the sixth 
century, which modern imagination has constructed. We shall return to this 
point presently. First, however, the other testimonies as to Hecatacus must 
be summed up. 

VI. The oldest of the minor geographers who refer to him seems to be 
the second-century geographer Agatharchides,!™ who says that Hecataeus did 
tor the West what Timaeus had done for the East. Agathemerus,” another 
geographer, but one dating about 200 a.D., joins Hecataeus with Anaxi- 
mander, Hellanicus, and Damastes, and appears to say that he improved on 
the map of Anaximander. These two judgments go with that of Erato- 
sthenes. They would apply as well to a third-century forgery as to a sixth- 
century original, and there is not the least reason to suppose that Agathar- 
chides or Agathemerus had any critical power. Still less can this be 
supposed of Cercidas the Arcadian,’ who said he would gladly die in order 
to meet Pythagoras and Hecataeus, the historian. He is probably the 
Cercidas of Polybius ii. 48;1° and so belongs to the latter half of the third 
century, the time of Eratosthenes. 

Finally Hermogenes,”° a rhetor of the second century 3.D., praises the 
style of Hecataeus as ‘pure, clean, and sweet,’ and says that Herodotus was 
‘under obligations’ to him. This last statement, however, belongs to the 
next part of the argument. It is worth while before proceeding to this 
to sum up the external testimonies. They seem to show that : 

(1) No writer speaks of Hecataeus as a geographer till the third 
century, 

(2) Aristotle omits all reference to him in a way that is strange, if his 
work were the first real geography of importance. 

(3) The most learned critic of Greek literature considered the Ijs5 
meptooos (or at least part of it) not genuine, and this doubt survived among 
scholars till the second century A.D. 

(4) Eratosthenes is the first authority of importance for the genuineness 





16. De Rubro Mari, 48. about King Cleomenes, against whom the 
4, 1 (Muller IL. p. 471). Polybian Cercidas intrigued. Cervidas is quoted 
18 Aelian, V.H. xii. 19. by Athenaeus as an authority on eating (347) 


1 Not the fourth-century traitor of Demo- and also for a story (554 D), both dull and 
sthenes, De Cor. 324. The identification with dirty, about ‘Agpodlrn xadAlruyos. 
the ‘Cercidas’ of Polybius is probable, as *) De Genere Dieendé, ii. 12. 
Aelian mentions him in the next extract to one 
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of Hecataeus, and unfortunately for the defenders of Hecataeus, he gave his 
reasons. 

(5) Strabo, though he accepts Hecataeus as a great geographer on the 
authority of Eratosthenes, quotes him only for unimportant details, and 
criticizes him on important points. It is the rank and file of compilers, 
geographical or otherwise, who wax enthusiastic for Hecatacus. 

So much for the external evidence. We now turn to the internal. 
This will be dealt with under three heads: 

(1) The passages common to Herodotus and ‘Hecataeus.’ Which of 
the two is the plagiarist ’ 

(2) The inaccuracies of the Hecataean fragments. 

(3) The credulity and unscientific character that marks them. 

I. The evidence that Herodotus stole from Heeataeus is late, but it is 
completely definite. Eusebius in Bk. x. ¢. 3 of his Praepuratio Hvangelicu is 
trying to prove that the Greeks were habitually dishonest in literary matters : 
after quoting Clement (of whom a word must be said presently) he quotes 
from Porphyry ‘““Hpodotes év 1H Sevtépa moda “Exataiov tod Medyoiou 
Kata r€Ew wetyveyxe BpaXéa Tuparroujoas,’ viz. ‘the story of the phoenix, 
the ‘account of the river-horse, and ‘the crocodile hunts.’ The passages ot 
Hecataeus are not quoted, but we may take it for granted that Porphyry, or 
rather his authority Pollio (p. 467d, probably Claudius Pollio, a contemporary 
of Pliny the Younger) read in a book bearing the name of Hecataeus what 
we now read in Herodotus 11. 73, 71, 70. Diels’ argument as to these 
passages, which has been given above, is certainly plausible, at least if 
inodern analogies may be accepted; anyone who has compiled notes must 
remember how difficult it is, when the time for publication comes, to refer 
every point to its original source ; our borrowings and our own additions to 
and comments on our borrowings have become so inextricably mixed that to 
distinguish is impossible. At the same time modern analogies may be mis- 
leading. Diels compares Hecataeus to Baedeker; but it is very doubtful if 
ancient tourists could carry guide-books about with them, even if they 
wished to do so; and the convenient modern note-book with its blank pages 
opposite, and its apparatus for additions and corrections, is inconceivable in 
the fifth century B.c. But admitting that modern analogy holds good, must 
Diels’ theory be accepted ? ; 

The first difficulty in it is that Herodotus distinctly says he drew 
his account of the phoenix from a picture (ypad¢7}) and from the men of 
Heliopolis. Diels says that he tested the account of Hecataeus on the 
spot, and gave as his authority those who confirmed the statement, not 
the author from whom he originally drew it; but if he was quoting the 
author verbatim, which the hypothesis requires, Herodotus’ proceeding 
is, to say the least, disingenuous. 

And it is a fact admitted on all sides that the attitude of Herodotus 
to Hecataeus is one of superiority, one might go further and say in some 
cases, of almost bitter contempt. The former is clear in ii. 143, where he 
refers to him as a traveller; the latter is seen in iy. 36, where Herodotus 
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attacks the doctrine of the circumambient Ocean, which (as has been said) 
may be assumed almost with certainty to have been really held by 
Hecataeus. To use a man’s book and at the same time to sneer at him. 
and to call him names, is not an honourable proceeding. Diels attempts 
to find a parallel for the attitude of Herodotus to his predecessor in the 
attitude of Aristotle to Herodotus himself; the philosopher calls the 
historian 6 pu@oroyos and his stories edn@>,21 but he borrows from him 
the descriptions of river-horse and crocodile,” often almost verbally, but 
without acknowledging his obligations. The case, however, is not really 
parallel. 

(1) Aristotle rewrites the passages, and corrects some at least of his pre- 
decessor’s mistakes, e.g. the philosopher’s hippopotamus loses the ‘horse- 
tail’ with which Herodotus invests him, though behemoth still keeps his 
“mane. 

(2) There surely is a great difference between borrowing the words of a 
previous traveller and incorporating them in various parts of a zoological 
treatise (Aristotle’s remarks are scattered over five different books of the 
Historia Animalium) and doing what Herodotus is charged with doing— 
transferring whole passages from a previous book of travels to one’s own 
book, and putting them down as if they were based on one’s own observation. 

Diels accounts for the polemical tone against Hecataeus by attributing 
it to the disappointment of Herodotus when he was unable to find native 
authority for the statements of Hecataeus (p. $35). This is ingenious, but 
is it probable ? 

He himself admits, though he does not accept the view, that “we cannot 
find fault with the thorough-going critics of Herodotus, if they characterize 
all his simplicity as hypocritical, and all his references to sources as 
maliciously invented, invented to deceive his public as to the authorities 
which he had used. It seems to me that, if the fragments of Hecataeus are 
genuine, we are driven to adopt the position of Professor Sayce ;*** Herodotus 
becomes in his account of Egypt the dwarf on the giant’s shoulders, and the 
Father of History is convicted of owing his reputation to others’ researches, 
and of using dishonourable means to conceal his obligations. Lax as the 
Greeks were in borrowing, this is no ordinary case. The fame of Herodotus 
rests almost as much on his travels and his careful observations as on his 
history in the stricter sense; if his observations be borrowed and his travels 
resemble those of Sir John Mandeville, his reputation must surely suffer 
severely. 

Of course, if the facts prove that Herodotus is guilty of this conduct, we 
must accept the conclusion ; but the general truthfulness of Herodotus, which 
modern research tends more and more to confirm, may well make us examine 
carefully the evidence for so damaging a conclusion before we accept it. 
Herodotus had admittedly been in Egypt. Why, it may fairly be asked, 





21 De Gen. Anim, ili. 5: 756b, 5. parallel columns in Diels, pp. 439-2. 
2 The passages are most clearly set forth in 2a Sayce, Hit. i.-iii. Introd. pp. 21 seg. 
H.S.—VOL. XXIX. E 
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should he have borrowed from Hecataeus what he could have seen for 
himself either in the world around him or in native pictures? And 
modern criticism tends to discredit Diels’ theory in a minor point of 
some importance. He accepts Kirchhott’s theory as to the order in which 
the history of Herodotus was composed, and considers that his recitations at 
Athens—delivered before 440 B.c.—were the earliest parts of his work and 
those which ultimately made up Books IIIT. (p. 439). But if we hold 
that Books VIL-IX. were the parts first composed,” and that Book IT. is 
probably the latest part of his work, based on travels which may well be 
later than 440 B.c., then it becomes still less likely that Herodotus eked out 
his lectures on Egypt with passages drawn from his predecessor, and the 
statement that Herodotus ‘travelled in Egypt under circumstances politically 
much more unfavourable’ than those of the visit of Hecataeus, becomes very 
questionable. 

One more point must be urged as to the relations of Herodotus and 
Hecataeus. That the work of the former was not popular is certain ; 
whatever the pasos referred to in his epitaph may have been, Herodotus 
never lacked critics, from Ctesias to the author of the De Malignitate. If 
this is so, it is very curious that his gross plagiarisms were not pointed out 
till the end of the first century A.D. Even then there was no general 
acceptance of them; Clement of Alexandria is a better critic than 
Porphyry’s Pollio; he devotes a long and interesting chapter of his 
Stromateis** to the gfAavtos kAomy} of the Greeks. But there is no 
mention of Herodotus in the list of offenders, while Hecataeus figures in it, 
with Hellanicus and others. 

The lateness of the charge against Herodotus is good evidence that the 
work which bore the name of Hecataeus was not generally accepted, and 
that the passages in it which were common to it and to Herodotus were 
commonly credited to their real author, not to his imaginary predecessor. 

To turn now to the second point in the internal evidence. If a work 
composed in the third century B.c. tried to pass itself off as having been 
composed at the end of the sixth, we should expect to find in it 
anachronisms and mistakes. 

The difficulty of tracing these in the fragments of ‘Hecataeus’ is great 
owing to their extreme scantiness. It is hard to convict a forger who is 
represented mainly by a list of names. But scanty as the fragments are, they 
seem sufficient. ‘There are mistakes of several kinds : 

(1) The clearest are those where he has misread his Herodotus, and 
speaks of customs and peoples as still existing in his own day, when they had 
ceased to exist. In fr. 132 he makes Zoné ‘a city of the Cicones.’ 
Hadt. vit. 59 yuite rightly says, after mentioning Zoné, ‘this land (the 
neighbourhood of Doriscus) was originally that of the Cicones.’ But this 
people had since moved further west, so far as they existed at all in historic 





“3° Cf Macan, Hdé. vil.-ix., Introd. pp. 51 4 op, 752. 
Seq. 
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times. So again, in fr. 189, Hecataeus says ‘(Among the Matienians) 
is a city, Hyope, and the people wear the same dress as the Paphlagonians.’ 
The Matienians he speaks of are ‘near the Gordians’ and belong to the Cau- 
casus region: they can really have nothing to do with the Paphlagonians. 
Herodotus (vil. 72), who makes the same remark (may we not say from 
whom the remark is stolen?), is speaking of the other branch of the 
Matienians on the Halys, who had the Paphlagonians as neighbours on the 
opposite bank of that river G. 72). What Herodotus says exactly suits 
the geography; what Hecataeus says is, to say the least, extremely 
improbable, even if we could not account for the statement as a bungling 
plagiarism. 

(2) A different kind of mistake is the turning of districts into roXecs. 
So Iapygia is a ‘city’ (fr. 54), Chorasmie is a ‘city’ (fr. 173), Paricane is a 
‘city’ (fr. 180). The idea of a ‘city’ is an odd one among the nomads of 
central Asia, but is more natural after Alexander had studded the East with 
his colonies. 

(3) Again Hecataeus seems to be misled by names that he does not 
understand. In fr. 30 ‘ Arinthe’ is ‘a city of the Oenotrians, éy peco- 
rotauig.’ The south of Italy is notoriously scant of water; but some light 
is perhaps thrown on the fragment by the fact that there is an ‘Interamnia’ 
in Bruttium. Perhaps a ‘little learning is a dangerous thing’ for a forger. 

(+) I can only put down hastily other unclassified mistakes. 

Fr. 112 transfers Crannon to Tempe (it is far away to the south-west) ; 
fr.116 puts Therma in Thrace; fr. 232 makes Loryma a ‘harbour, Strabo 
calls it wapadia tpayeta.” 

I have said these points may seem small, in fact they are very small: 
but unluckily the fragments give us nothing of importance, and so we have 
to test them in trifles. And this brings me to the last point, which doves 
not bear so much on the genuineness of the fragments as on the modern 
view which makes their supposed author a pioneer of Jonian science. a 
precursor of Herodotus in his critical methods and much more. 

If Hecataeus was really this he has been singularly unfortunate in his 
epitomators. There is not one single fact of any importance in his 
fragments ; on the contrary, when they do give us anything but bare names 
we have statements like the following :~— 

Fr. 266: ‘The pygmies making themselves look like rams, sound rattles, 
and so ward off the cranes who fight them, since the cranes otherwise despise 
their size.’ 





Ot 


*5 T have said nothing of frs, 27 and 46: the 
former speaks of ‘Capua,’ which according to 
Livy (iv. 37) was called Vulturnus till 423, ze. 
till long after the time of the genuine Heca- 
taeus; Diels has well shown that the name may 
really be much older than Livy’s date; in the 
latter Stephanus quotes Lilybaeum 4 pds 
dvow apa tis ZixeAtas from the ‘Europa’ of 


Hecataeus; he goes on €or) xal wdArs. 
course the town of Lilybaeum did not exist till 
after 397 B.c. But it is not necessary to credit 
Hecataeus with more than Stephanus defin- 
itely attributes to him, though his defenders 
are foud of doing this, when it suits ther 
argument. 
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After this we are not surprised to find that Hecataeus accepted the 
oxtaiToses as facts (fr. 265), though he unfortunately transferred them from 
India, where they were in the land of marvels and where Scylax had placed 
them before him, to Aethiopia. It seems odd that either Heeataens or 
his furger thought it worth while to steal theories oftws dtowa éyta. 
This is not the method of Herodotus. 

To sum up the whole question. For the genuineness of the fragments 
we have the evidence of Eratosthenes, a really great name. Against it 
we have the fact that no one refers to Hecataeus as a geographer till 
the third century, we have the contempt of Heraclitus, the silence of Aristotle, 
and the decisive verdict of Callimachus ; we must consider too that their 
genuineness seems to many to involve a serious condemnation of Herodotus ; 
and we have to explain the extraordinary unimportance of the fraguents, 
if they really represent a sixth-century work of epoch-making importance. 
Surely the cumulative weight of these arguments is convincing: singly they 
might well be said to leave the case an open one, but collectively they go 
far to prove the theory of forgery. 

And now one word as to two special reasons why this subject is worth 
considering. The first is that there has sprung up a fashion of late years of 
referring large sections of the history of Herodotus to Hecataeus. Lehmann 2 
thinks he can find the source of Herodotus’ account (in Bk. i.) of Chaldaea 
in his predecessor: PraSek proves to his own satisfaction” that Herodotus’ 
Median history comes to him from the same source. This list could be inde- 
finitely extended. The worst of all these theories is that they hardly admit 
of disproof, because there is absolutely no proof for them. The best that can 
be said for them is that they are possible ; but no historian can accept the 
possible if it has no evidence to support it. If this paper could succeed 
in showing that we have nothing of Hecataeus but the fragments of his 
Genealogies, and that he really was a writer of no importance, its negative 
value would be considerable. The present fragments would then have the 
value of a compilation by a not very wise third-century scribe, who some- 
times preserves scraps of information not preserved elsewhere; they would 
be nothing more, and so would be largely negligible. But my paper has a 
wider application. The /wes Boswelliana is a well known disease of writers; 
it is probable that I myself suffer from it in regard to Herodotus. But 
is there not a lues anti-Boswelliana, which is a more modern complaint ? 
T imean the tendency to accept any evidence, however poor, provided it 
contradicts the theories or the writers who have been hitherto respected. 
It is the /ves anti-Boswelliana, which still struggles to rescue some fragments 
of reputation fer Ctesias from the crushing refutation of the Inscriptions, 
which exalts the pseudo-Aristotelian account of the Four Hundred against 
Thucydides Book viii, and which even ventures to disprove the Politics of 
Aristotle himself, by the crude theories and facts of Aristotle’s own bungling 
scholar in the “A@nvaiwy ToNtteca. J. WELLS. 





6 Festschrift fiir H. Kicpert. 1898. ° Klio, vol. iv. 





A COLLECTION OF SKETCHES BY C. R. COCKERELL, R.A. 
[Prare VIL] 


By the generosity of Mr. S. Pepys Cockerell the British Museum has 
recently come into possession of three volumes of sketches, plans, ete., made 
by his father, ©. R. Cockerell, R.A., during the seven years (1810-1817) in 
which he was travelling in 8. Europe and the Levant. 

The Collection contains about 500 sketches, a few in water-colour, sepia, 
and Indian-ink, the rest in pencil, and is of great interest both artistically 
and archaeologically. On its artistic interest I do not propose to dwell: 
Cockerell’s merits as an artist have always been recognised, and these 
delicate water-colour and pencil notes,in which there is not an unnecessary 
or an unmeaning line, are quite up to the level of his finished work. It is 
to the archaeological interest of the collection that I would draw attention. 
As an archaeologist Cockerell has hardly been appreciated at his real value : 
he was not by temperament fitted for the drudgery of putting his notes into 
literary form, and owing to circumstances which Mr. S. P. Cockerell sums up 
in the concluding pages of his edition of his father’s journal,! the publica- 
tion of The Tcmples of Aegina and Bassae was delayed until 1859, forty-two 
years after his return to England. Now, however, that the recent German 
excavations at Acgina have proved the accuracy of his original drawings and 
notes, some account of other drawings made during his years of travel may be 
of interest to a wider circle of archaeologists than those who work at the 
British Museum. 

For convenience of cataloguing the drawings are arranged geographically 
in three volumes, under the titles Turkey, Greece (including the islands), 
and Asia Minor. 

The drawings made in Turkey are the earliest in date and, archacologic- 
ally, the least interesting : Turkey, in this case, means Constantinople and 
its immediate neighbourhood ; Cockerell had not permission to draw in the 
mosques, and his sketches of the interiors are only copies of what he describes 
as ‘fairly faithful drawings’ made by a Greek for Canning, then Secretary to 
the British Embassy. His own drawings are mainly from memory; he says,? 


1 Travels in S. Europe and the Levant, 1810- — p. 286. 
1817. The Journal of C. R. Cockerctl, RL, 2 Op, cit. p. 14. 
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or 


‘Thad a scheme of drawing from windows, but it has failed. I find no 
Jew or Christian bold enough to admit me into his house for that purpose, so 
T have to work from memory. After having made a memorandum I develop 
it at home, and then return again and again to make more notes, till at length 
the drawing gets finished.’ Most of these memoranda haye been preserved as 
well as the finished drawings. 

The subjects recorded group themselves naturally under the following 
heads:—views in or near Constantinople, the city walls, mosques, other 
buildings, kiosks, fountains, domestic architecture, and sepulchral monuments. 
Among them may be noted a careful sketch of the castle built by Phocas at 
the entrance to the Black Sea, with details of ornament, including a slab bear- 
ing the monogram of the founder on either side of a floriated cross set within 
acrescent : three views of the Palace of the Porphyrogenitus, showing (1) the 
building from the West, (2) the South fagade with a shrub growing ont of the 
balcony. (3) the North facade and details of its ornamentation and construc- 
tion: two views of the Porta Anrea (outer gate) and of the Gates of Adrianople 
and of Rhegium. A comparison of these drawings with the photographs 
given by Van Millingen * shows that there was little outward change in either 
the palace or the gates between 1810 and 1899. The most interesting sketch 
is a small water-colour of part of the fagade of the palace of Leo Marcellus on 
the Boucoleon, a row of three windows supperted on either side by a marble 
lion. This facade was destroyed in 1871,‘ and the lions placed at the foot of 
the steps leading to the Imperial School of Art inside the Seraglio® It is, 
however, clear that during his stay in Constantinople (June-September 
1810) Cockerell was more attracted by modern Turkish Architecture than 
by the classical remains in the city, for though he made a careful study of 
the four sides of the obelisk in the Atmeidan, with notes on the materials 
used in its construction and drawings of the reliefs round its base, the bulk 
of his architectural studies are drawings and plans of kiosks, fountains, 
baths, ete. 

In September 1810, Cockerell sailed from Constantinople by way of Troy, 
Tenedos, etc. to Salonika. Here he sketched the remarkable monument 
known as the ‘Incantada, figured in detail by Stuart,° and made a study in 
situ. of four of its eight bas reliefs now in the Louvre.” These are the figures re- 
presenting Ganymede, Leda, a Niké and Mercury (?) ; the latter wears an ovoid 
cap, Which inisled Cockerell into drawing his attribute, a goat’s head with long 
horns, as if it were a horse’s head: otherwise the drawings are very faithful 
ren‘lerings of the originals. He also drew the Triumphal Arch erected in 
honour of Theodosius (4.D. 390) and a plan of the church of St. Demetrios, a 
Christian basilica which had been adapted into a mosque.§ 

On leaving Salonika the party cruised about among the islands, getting 











3 Byrwntine Constantinople, pp. 110, 111, 112; ® Antiquities of Athens, iti, chap. ix, Pls. 
68, 78 L-XIHI,. 
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as far south as Melos (see below, p. 57) and finally arrived in Athens about 
the beginning of December (1810). 

The drawings made in Greece number, roughly, about 250, and are 
arranged in four groups under the headings Athens, South Greece, North 
Greece and the Islands including Crete. Cockerell was thrice in Athens for 
long periods, in 1811, in 1813, and in 1814; the excavations at Aegina took 
place in April and May of 1811, and during that year he made a long tour in 
the Morea (August to September) and spent a month in Crete. In the winter 
of 1813-1814 (Novy. 29-Feb. 3rd) he travelled from Athens, through North 
Greece as far north as Janina, and in July 1814 spent a fortnight in the 
district between Athens and Euboea. His last journey in Greece was made 
between January and April 1815, when, on his way to Italy vid Patras, he 
again visited Corinth, Argos, Bassae, and various other sites explored during 
his first journey in the Morea. 

The drawings of Athens number sixty, and include many panoramic views 
of the city and of the Acropolis and some suggestions for the restoration of 
the buildings on it. Of the Parthenon itself there are only two small sheets 
of pencil drawings, one showing it from the West, the other containing notes 
for the drawing reproduced as a frontispiece to Part VI. of Museum Marbles. 
A large water-colour sketch of the Erechtheion (Plate VII) shows the loft 
constructed in the upper part of the building, a detail which is not recorded 
by any other visitor. The sketches of the Olympieion, the Theseion, the 
‘Porch of Augustus’ and of the monuments of Lysicrates and of Philopappus 
show that their condition had not materially changed for the worse since 
Stuart’s visit.$ Among the smaller drawings is one to scale of an Aula of the 
Tonie Temple on the Ilissos (figured by Stuart ® but destroyed in 1785) anda 
rough sketch of the marble lions at the Peiraeus. 

The only drawings relating to the excavations at Aegina are a pencil 
sketch of the Temple of Aphaia and two sketches of the Temple at the 
port, reproduced as the head-piece of Part V. of The Temples of Aegina und 
Bassae. 

On his first journey in the Morea Cockerell and his party crossed over 
from Zante to Pyrgi, and starting from Olympia made their way by Andrit- 
zena and Phigaleia, where Cockerell planned the excavation of the temple, 
to the South of Laconia and the Mainiote peninsula, and back by Sparta, 
Nauplia, Tiryns and Mycenae to Athens. As records of this tour and of 
the journey made partly over the same ground in 1815 (see p. 59) there are 
drawings and plans of the following ancient sites: Olympia, a small plan of 
the Temple of Zeus with notes and measurements. Bassae: four sketches of 
the Temple of Apollo. Megalopolis : a plan toscale. Messene: an elaborate 
series of plans to scale showing the acropolis with its gates, walls and towers ; 
the theatre and the stadium with a note on the size of the seats. On the 
back of one of these drawings is a sketch of the theatre at Sparta and of one 
of the seats in it. Mantinea: a plan of the walls, gates and theatre. 
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Troezen: a plan of the Temple of Poseidon and a copy of an inscription. 
Epidaurus : a sectional drawing of the water-conduit in the Sacred Grove, 
and a plan of the ancient wall surrounding the promontory. Tiryns: a plan 
of the citadel with notes, details of the east galleries, a section of the 
south galleries and the threshold of the Great Gate. Mycenae : the gate of 
the Treasury and its entrance, plans to scale of the Tholos, the inner chamber 
and the Dromos. Corinth: the sketches include a plan of the amphitheatre 
and two views of the Temple. Cockerell did not select quite the same point 
of view as Stuart !° and it is therefore difficult to institute a comparison between 
their drawings, but the Temple seems to have suffered a good deal of damage 
in the interval between their visits; it is certainly more built in by houses, 
and the wall between the columns is built up to four-fifths of their height. 

In addition to sketches of ancient sites, there are views of the mediaeval 
castles of Patras and Karytaena, of places in the Mainiote peninsula and of 
the districts round Andritzena, of Troezen and of the Argolic plain. 

Coekerell made his first tour in North Greece in the winter of 1815-14 
(November to February), when he went with a party to Albania. The route 
from Athens to Janina lay through Plataea, Orchomenos (whence Topolias 
and Lake Copais with its two remaining cata8é@pat were visited), Panopeia, 
Daulis, Chaeronea, Delphi and Pagae to Salona. From here, on account of 
the plague, the travellers took ship to Arta and thence to Janina. After 
some stay there and an excursion to a site which they identified as Cassiopeia, 
the return journey was made by land over the ranges of Pindus, deep in 
snow, by Mezzovo and Meteora through the Pass of Thermopylae and many 
plague-stricken villages, to Livadia and back to Athens. The sketches made 
include elaborate plans to scale of Plataea, Panopeia, Daulis, Chaerunea and 
Cassiopeia, with detailed drawings of the masonry, etc.; plans of the 
Acropolis, city and Treasury at Orchomenos, with drawings of the Acropolis 
gateway, of the stone over the doorway of the Treasury and a copy of an 
inscription in the church, At Delphi a note is made of the probable position 
of the hippodrome and a sketch of the Castalian spring. Of the return 
journey there are only four records, a sketch of Mezzovo under the snow, 
and three views of Meteora; but this is hardly to be wondered at, as 
Cockerell says: ‘What between the cold, the horror of the plague and the 
fatigue, it had been an appalling journey.’!! 

During the latter part of July in the same year (1814) a tour, with two 
friends, was made in Euboea, under much more pleasant conditions. The 
party went first to Marathon: of the plain we have three views, and a plan 
to scale with notes on some walls. The next halting-place was Rhamnus, 
where they saw the temple, but made no sketches, as it had been recently 
surveyed by Gell. At a village near they discovered the site of the ancient 
Tanagra, of which Cockerell made a plan to scale, showing the theatre, 
construction of masonry, etc.; he also copied an inscription and made a 
drawing of a portion of a frieze. A day or two later he notes the finding 
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at Delium of a capital of the same stone, probably brought from Tanagra. 
From Aulis the party crossed to Euboea, and among the sketches is the 
original drawing of the ‘Temple of Zeus on Mount Ocha.’ published by 
Walpole." The next ancient site visited was Eretria, which, Cockerell says,3 
had not been seen by modern travellers: here he made plans to scale of the 
city, the theatre and the port, with notes on matters of detail. From here 
the party returned to Athens. 

The sketches of Cockerell’s cruise among the Greek Islands in October 
and November, 1810, are almost all views of scenery or of the figures and 
costumes seen at the ports; but among them the following have archae- 
viogical interest: two views of the square tower at Andros, and of another 
square tower at Myconos ; four sketches of ancient sites at Delos.a plan of the 
temple with architectural details, a plan of the theatre, views of the entrance 
to a ‘cyclopean house, and a drawing to scale of a sun-dial. At Zea (Ceos) 
he made stucies of the colossal lion and of a church, both of which are 
reproduced in Brinsted’s account of the island! The sketches of Melos. 
one of which is dated October 23rd, 1810, are the only records of his visit to 
that island. 

In December, 1811, he spent a month in Crete, intending to go thence 
with a party to Egypt. The chief feature of the stay was a visit to the 
Labyrinth, of which Cockerell published an account with a plan and view,’ 
the rough sketches for which are in the collection. The party rode vid 
Retimo, from Canea to Candia, where they were wind-bound for nearly three 
weeks, and when they got away on December 26th were first becalmed among 
the Cyclades and then delaved by bad weather, so that Mr. North, who had 
planned the expedition to Egypt, lost patience and decided to give it up. 
The party separated at Scio, Cockerell and a friend guing off to Smyrna. 
where they arrived, after many unpleasant adventures, in February, 1812.% 

With the exception of five sketches of Troy, made in September. 1810 
just after leaving Constantinople, all Cockerell’s drawings in Asia Minor 
were made between February and June, 1812. 

The first ancient sites explored were Teos, Gera and Clazomenae: of 
which plans were made, that of the harbour and district being labelled ‘a bad 
plan of Teios.” Cockerell notes in his journal that the Temple of Bacchus 
at Budron had suffered very much since Chandler's time (1775). In March 
he started alone for a tour of the Seven Churches, but of the many places 
visited we have sketches of three only, Pergamos, Hierapolis and Ephesus. 
Those of Pergamos include two general views of the city and two of the 
castle from the south-west. There is a rough general plan of the site of 
Mierapolis, a plan to scale of the theatre with notes, and one of the 
gymnasium ; a view of the theatre at Ephesus and one of the modern town 


® European and <siatie Turkey, ii. pp. 1 Walpole, op. eit. vol. i. pp. 102-409. 
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(Aiasuluck) from the ancient site. From Ephesus he went to Samos, where 
he was detained by bad weather, but finally got back to the mainland and to 
Priene. He was much struck by the site and attempted several ‘restora- 
tions’ of the ruins: he also made a plan of a piece of the market® and drew 
one of the lion-head gargoyles. The next ancient site visited was Miletus, 
of which we have a general view, and two views of the Temple of Apollo. 
From Geronta (the modern seaport) he went by way of Cnidos and Rhodes 
to Patara, the drawings of which include a view of the arch and a plan to 
scale of the theatre. At Myra he also drew a plan to scale of the theatre 
and made a ‘restoration’ of the proscenium. From Myra he sailed by Porto 
Genovese and Phaselis (of which he made sketches) to Satalia (Adalia), on 
the way to which he fell in with H.M.S. Frederiksteen (Captain Beaufort), 
and was persuaded to transfer himself from his coasting vessel to the frigate 
and to make the rest of the tour in her.” Among the sketches at Satalia 
are views of the port, of the tower at the south-east angle of the walls and a 
reconstruction of the Gateway of Hadrian. A stay of four days at Sidé gave 
him the opportunity of making elaborate plans of the theatre, with sugges- 
tions for its restoration, and several sketches of the walls. Aniong the other 
sites visited are Alarah, Selinti (Trajanopolis), Anemurium, Selefkeh 
(Sclencia), Manaret and Pompeiopolis: the views of all these places given 
in Beaufort’s Karamania, though apparently not Cockerell’s work, agree with 
the sketches made by him, the most interesting of which are the drawings of 
Trajanopolis and of Seleucia and the plans and sketches of Pompeiopolis. 

The tour ended unfortunately ;*” on June 20th the Turks attacked a 
party which had landed at Ayas, killed a midshipman and wounded Captain 
Beaufort so severely that the Frederihsteen was ordered back to Malta, 
whither Cockerell also went, more because he hoped to be of service to her 
captain than because he himself wished to go there. At Malta he had a bad 
attack of fever, and it was not until the end of August that he was able to 
get away to Sicily, where he remained until the spring of 1813; the collection 
does not, however, contain any record of his visits to the various ancient 
sites. 

In April, 1813, he returned to Greece and spent the summer and 
auttunn near Athens, chiefly occupied with making drawings for the 
projected publication of the Aegina and Phigaleia marbles. This work 
was interrupted by a very serious attack of fever, but in November he 
was well enough to take part in the Albanian tour recorded above 
(see p. 56). In May and June he was in Zante superintending the sale 
of the Phigaleia marbles, and returned to Athens in July in time to 
accompany his friends to Euboea (see p. 57). Another attack of fever 
followed, and as, owing to the abdication of Napoleon, Italy was now 
open to Englishmen, he decided to leave Greece. During the autumn he 
went to Aegina and made some interesting measurements of the columns of 
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the temple at the port,” and on January 15th, 1815, finally left Athens for 
Italy, travelling by Corinth, Argos, Andritzena, Bassae, ‘Olympia, Patras 
(see p. 55) and Corfu. He arrived at Naples on April 15th, but, beyond a 
few sketches made in Rome, this cullection contains no work done during his 
two years’ stay in Italy. The Roman sketches are: three views of the 
Forum from the Arch of Titus, the first drafts of one of his best-known 
compositions ; rough sketches for his restoration of the Forum, the Capitol 
and the Palatine: a bit of the Theatre of Marcellus and an elaborate drawing 
of the High Altar in the Church of 8. John, Lateran. He returned to 
England in June, 1817, after an absence of rather more than seven years. 

It is, of course, impossible in this brief account to discuss in what 
respects Cockerell’s drawings and plans of less known sites differ from or 
agree with those of other travellers; my object is merely to bring the 
collection to the notice of those to whom it may prove useful. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank Mr. S. P. Cockerell and My. Cecil Smith, 
late Keeper of the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, for permission to study the drawings and to publish this 
account of them. 


C. A. Hetroy. 





2 Travels, pp. 263, 264. 


THE BASE OF THE OBELISK OF THEODOSIUS. 


DURING a visit to Constantinople in July 1905 I spent some little time 
in studying the base of the obelisk of Theodosius in the Hippodrome (Fig. 1). 


Fic, 1.—THE OBELISK OF THEODOSIUS. 





An examination of the construction of the 
base and its sculpture led to the view that 
it was composed of material older than 
the reign of Theodosius. I subsequently 
read a paper on the subject at an open 
meeting of the British School at Rome? 
In the summer of 1906, Mr. Trayuair, ar- 
chitectural student of the British School 
at Athens, made a detailed study of the 
construction of the base. His conclusions 
confirm the view which I had previously 
expressed. The present paper, which 
merely claims to put forward the reasons 
for assigning an earlier date to the base 
as briefly and clearly as possible, consists 
of two parts, Mr. Traquair’s architectural 
report, and my own archaeological discus- 
sion of the questions raised. Both My. 
Traquair and myself owe much to the 
kind assistance of Dr. Van Millingen, for 
but for his aid this paper would never 
have been written. 


1—The Strueture of the Buse, 


The base of the obelisk is in three 
parts, which may be described from the 
ground upwards, 

The foundation? (Fig. 2) is in two steps 
built of squared ashlar in courses from 
18 to ‘22 metres high, laid as far as can 
be seen without mortar. The topmost 
course projects slightly beyond the rest 


1 Atheneum, 1906, p. 402. 
° Cf. the description of Gylius given in Banduri, 
Antig. Constant. i. pp. 297, ff (ed. Paris, p. 375.) 
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forming a ‘nosing’ to the step. The work is finely dressed, but not polished. 
This platform is nearly square, and measures 6-44 x 6°50 metres on the upper 
step. Upon the platform is placed a large block of white marble bearing the 
inscription, and the reliefs describing the transport of the obelisk. Above 
the inscription, but forming part of the same block, was a square fluted 
plinth. The angles of this and the top of the block bearing the inscription 
have been cut away and four granite blocks inserted, one at each angle. 
These are bedded at top and bottom with lead, and wedged up at the sides 
with small stones. They measure about -45x°62 metres with slight 
variations, and are placed with their short ends facing east and west. At 
the north-west corner on the top is a roughly cut inscription KOE€TT. 
On the north side, also on top, are two holes and a hollow. These holes are 
not the usual perpendicular dowel holes, but are oval in shape, Round the 
top are a number of similar holes irregularly placed. Near the top are 
small holes drilled through the angles. That at the south-east corner has 
broken through. They may have been used to lift the stone, but would be 
not only unsightly afterwards, but weak for the purpose. They are probably 
late and intended for the attachment of some objects. The white marble 
block measures along the sides at the inscription level 3:74, 3°73, 3°72, and 
3°63 metres, the north side being slightly shorter than the others. The 
plinth has been a square of about 275 metres, but, as the granite blocks are 
longer from east to west, now measures across them about 3:11 by 2'85 metres. 
Both plinth and inscription are broken through from top to bottom. 

Upon the plinth with its granite angles rests a sculptured pedestal 
crowned at the top with a small, splayed cornice. At the bottom are four 
small square holes, two on the east, and two on the north side. At the top 
on the north side is a short channel terminating in a drain cut right down 
through the sculpture. The cornice has been broken away at the south-east 
angle and rather clumsily replaced. Upon the top of the pedestal are set 
the four bronze legs which support the obelisk. They are bedded at the 
top and bottom on lead, and have small square projections at the inside 
angle which fit into holes on the top of the pedestal to keep them from 
shpping. Their position on the top of the pedestal has been fixed by lines 
scratched in the marble, and still partly visible. They measure about 
‘47 metres square by -49 metres high. 

The granite obelisk was originally longer, and has been cut before being 
erected. The bottom angle, which is square above the bronze legs, is slightly 
rounded between them. When first erected it was evidently not quite 
plumb, for bronze wedges have been driven in on top of the north-east leg, 
so as to raise the obelisk slightly at that angle. On plan the obelisk 
measures as follows :—E, 2:25 m., 8. 250 m., W. 2:18m.,N. 238m. The east 
and south sides are flat, while the north and west are convex on plan. 
The west side particularly has a strong curve. As the obelisk is very highly 
finished, this peculiar form must be intentional. 

The first point of interest to be considered is the shape of the granite 
blocks, Had these been intended merely to strengthen the plinth, they 
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would have been made square. As at present placed they increase the length 
of the plinth from east to west, but not its breadth. Now whilst the top of 
the original plinth is square, and the bottom of the obelisk practically so, 
the pedestal which comes between them is oblong and fits the granite legs, 
but projects over the plinth to the east and west. This suggests the 
following explanation of the manner in which the monument was erected. 
The foundation steps, and the inscription block with its plinth were first 
intended to support the obelisk—perhaps with an additional square pedestal—., 
It was then determined to use the present sculptured pedestal. As, however, 
it did not fit the top of the plinth, the granite blocks were inserted at the 
angles to support its projecting ends. The obelisk was cut short, either to 
make it easier to erect, or because it had got broken at the end. It was 
placed on the bronze legs because, owing to the smoothness of its sides and 
its tapering form, it was necessary to support it from the bottom, while it was 
being lifted. Had the pedestal been placed in position by some device 
of grasping it under the angles, the granite blocks would have been wedged 
up. That they are bedded in lead shows that the pedestal was placed on 
them. They were probably covered by some form of plinth moulding 
now gone. 

The obelisk does not bear in the slightest on the patched piece of the 
cornice of the pedestal, which has been carefully cut to avoid the bronze leg. 


Ramsay TRAQUAIR. 





2-—The Dute of the Base. 


It will be seen from Mr. Traquair’s report that the base of the obelisk 
consists of three parts, the foundation, the inscription block, and the 
sculptured pedestal. He also shows that the first two belong together and 
were originally meant to carry the obelisk. The sculptured pedestal is a 
later addition, inserted at the time of the setting up of the obelisk. We 
thus can distinguish two periods, one the intended, and the other the actual 
erection of the obelisk. This view is confirmed by the Greck and Latin 
verses? on the inscription block, which run thus :— 


, , > Xv .. ¢ ” 
Kova TeTpaTAEupor, del yYOovt KEievoy AXGos, 
podvos avaatiaat Ocodoctos Bacireds 
, ts > a + , yw 
torpnaoas [pox erexexrXETO: Kal TOTOS ETH 
Kl@y neALoLS Ev TpLaKOVTA UW. 


Difficilis ywondam dominis parere serenis 
iussus et extinctis palmam portare tyrannis 
—omnia Theodosio cedunt subolique perenni—, 
ter denis sic victus ego domitusque dicbus 
indice sub Proclo superas elatus ad auras, 


3 CLG. 8612. 
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From these it is clear that an unsuccessful attempt to erect the obelisk 
had been made during the reign of domini serend, and that it, in consequence, 
had long lain y@ovl dyGos. Theodosius extinctis tyranais ordered it to be set 
up asa monument of his victory. The work was entrusted to Proclus and 
accomplished in thirty-two days. This implies that Proclus found the base 
ready, and that the block (afterwards to be inscribed) with its reliefs showing 
the transport of the obelisk and its position in the Hippodrome was in place. 
Then to make the base more ornamental 
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Fic. 3.—SoU1H SIDE OF THE PEDESTAL. 


the sculptured pedestal was added. This also was probably found ready carved. 
At its south-west angle part of the cornice has been broken away and replaced 
in antiquity (Figs. 3, 5). The patch, as Mr. Traquair says, has been carefully 
fitted to avoid the bronze block that supports the obelisk, and has been 
carved to match the rest of the pedestal. But, while the arch over the 
imperial pelz/nar 1s continued in it, the spears of the guards are not. It is 
perhaps reasonable to suppose that during the transport of the block to its 
present position one angle was broken off, and somewhat hastily replaced. 
Further proof that the pedestal was carved before being put in position is 
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given by the drain on its north side. This is roughly cut through the side 
of the block without any regard for the reliefs. The drain is therefore later 
than the carving of the pedestal. It seems to be contemporary with the erection 
of the obelisk, for its object is to let the rain water run off the top of the 
pedestal and prevent any damage to the bronze blocks that support the 
obelisk. 

Thus while there is no doubt that the obelisk was erected during the 
reign of Theodosius, it seems certain that both the inscription block and the 
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Fic. 4.—NortH SipE OF THE PEDESTAL. 


sculptured pedestal are earlier. The date of the erection is given by 
Marcellinus* as 390 A.D., when Valentinian II. and Necterius were consuls. 
The extincti tyranni® are usually and probably rightly considered to be 
Maximus and his son Victor, who were defeated and killed by Theodosius 
in 388 A.D. The holes bored through the corners of the inscription block, 





5 The editors of the C.L.G., loc, evf., compare 


4y. O.1.G. loc. cit.; Banduri (datig. Constant. 
an epigram in which Valentiniim is called cw- 


ii, p. 469) rightly rejects the view that the 
obelisk was brought from Athens and erected 
under Theodosius IT. 

H.S.—VOL. XXIX. 


tinctor turannorum. 


F 
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which Mr. Traquair believes to have been used for the attachment of some 
objects, were perhaps used to hang wreaths of gilded bronze in commemor- 
ation of the defeat of Maximus. This would explain the phrase palmam 
porture of the Latin inscription. Proclus was prefect of the city, and it 
seems that a statue was afterwards set up in his honour’ but he never rose 
to the consulship. 





Fic. 5.—West SIDE OF THE PEDESTAL, 


We now have to consider the date of the pedestal and the inscription 
block. The four scenes on the former represent incidents taking place in the 
Hippodrome. On the south (Fig. 3), the emperor attended by three members 
of his family is seated in the pulvinar or imperial box. On both sides stand 





SCE. the epigiain given by Banduri, op. ett. i+ p. 117, lib. vii. 
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detachments of guards, and on the steps leading to the box are two officials. 
At the side of the steps are other officials, four of whom hold napkins in 
their raised right hands ready to give the signal for the start of the chariot 
races.’ The scene on the north (Fig. 4), is similar, except that the emperor 
has apparently guards or officials with him in the pulvinar, or two sons who 
stand by his side, while guards are seen behind them. On the west (Fig. 5), the 
emperor and the three members of his family seated in the box and attended by 
guards receive the homage of barbarians. On the east (Fig. 6), the scene shows 





Fie. 6.—East Sing oF THE PEDESTAL. 


the emperor with his family, or officials, standing in the pulvinar. His right 
hand holds the wreath for the victorious charioteer. On either side are 
spectators and guards. In the lower seats are two rows of spectators, and 
before them a line of musicians and dancing girls. 

The emperor and the three members of his family seated in the 
pulvinar have always been thought to be Theodosius, his wife Flaccilla or 





7 Of. the statues in the Palazzo deiConserva- pp. 537.7, 8; Strong, Roman Svulpture, Plate 
tori at Rome, Helbig?, 583, 584; Bull. Com. CXXIX. 
1888, p. 17, Pls. II., 1V.; Reinach, Mépert. ii. 
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Galla, and his sons Arcadius and Honorius. Since, as pointed out before, 
the pedestal is earlier than the time of Theodosius, he cannot be represented 
onit. Further the supposed Flaccilla is dressed exactly like the other three 
persons, and the figure does not seem to be female. Therefore if the other 
three are male, the Flaccilla must also be male. We may then assume that 
there are here shown an emperor and his three sons. The only emperor of 
Constantinople before Theodosius who had three sons was Constantine the 
Great. His three sons were, Constantinus proclaimed Caesar in 317 A.D., 





Fic. 7.—CoNSTANTINIAN PorTRAIT IN ROME. 


Constantius Caesar in 323 or 324 A.D., and Constans Caesar in 333 a.D.% 
If we may assume that at the time the pedestal was carved all three sons 
were Caesars, it is possible that the pedestal, since barbarians doing homage 
appear in one scene, was the base of a monument to commemorate the 
Gothic War of 332 a.p. It might also have been erected in honour of the 
thirtieth anniversary of Constantine’s reign, which was celebrated in 336 A.D 





8 For these dates see Pauly-Wissowa, s.nz. 
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In 333 Constantinus would have been twenty-six, Constantius seven months 
younger, and Constans ten years old. Thus as regards age they would 
agree well with the appearance of the figures on the relief. 

In style the reliefs show great likeness to other sculptures of the same 
period. The most important parallels are the Diocletianic and Constantinian 
reliefs on the arch of Constantine at Rome? and the arch of Galerius at 
Salonica.° The frontality and the high relief of the figures make them 
seem to be standing in an open space. This is, as shown by Riegl," a 
marked characteristic in the other sculptures referred to. Even more 
striking is the likeness shown by individual heads on the pedestal to 
Constantinian portraits. When they are compared with the portrait here 
reproduced (Fig. 7), a head in the Magazzino Archeologico at Rome, there is 
no doubt that they are works of the same period. 

As regards the inscription block it is clear that the Greek and Latin 
verses belong to the time of the erection of the obelisk, the reign of 
Theodosius. But, since the block was originally intended for the obelisk at 
the time of the failure to erect it, it seems likely that the scenes showing its 
transport and its position in the Hippodrome date from that period. It 
does not seem very possible that the reliefs are Theodosian, although their 
style is not good. But as we have no sculptured monuments of that date 
except a much battered relief probably from the column of Arcadius," there 
is no possibility of coming to a definite conclusion. It is, however, interesting 
to observe that Theodosius apparently used earlier reliefs for the decoration 
of the Golden Gate. 

It is not known for what purpose the erection of the obelisk 
was originally planned. As a mere conjecture it is possible that it was 
brought to Constantinople by Constantine and from the first intended 
for the Hippodrome. Probably he wished to erect it there, as Augustus had 
set up a similar obelisk in the Circus Maximus at Rome, so that his new 
Rome in the east should not be inferior in this respect to the western 
capital. Finally if Proclus erected the obelisk in thirty-two days, there 
seems no reason why Constantine should have failed to set it up. 


A. J. B. WACE. 





9 Papers B.S.R. iv. Pls. XXXV.-XXXVIL. pp. 159 ff. 

10 Kinch, LZ’ Are de Triomphe de Salonique,  Strzygowski, Jahrbuch, 1893, p. 249, 
Paris, Libraire Nilsson, 1890. Fig. 10. 

U Spatrémische Kunstindustrie, chap. ii. ; 13 Ibid. pp. 31 ff. 
Strena Helbiguana, pp. 250 ff. ; cf. Petersen, 18 Richter, Topogr. d. Stadt Rom?, p. 1763 
Atti dell’ Accad. Pontificia, ser. ii. vol. vii. Hulsen-Jordan, Topographie, i. 3, p. 140. 


NOTE ON THE WALLS ON EPIPOLAE. 


IN reading again the narrative of the Sicilian Expedition lately-heretical 
ideas have occurred to me as to the puzzling question of the walls on 
Epipolae, which I have thought it might be worth while with apologies to 
throw out for criticism. To show these pictorially, Professor Bury’s Plan 
and my own perhaps crude views are here set side by side. In these latter 
there are many details of position upon which no stress is laid, the general 
idea only being indicated. I am not going to touch upon any alteration of 
text, but to deal solely with Thucydides as we have him, and with Thucydides 
only. The main suggestions I have to make are as follows: 

1, That Professor Bury’s wall (4) ran, as Grote puts it, north-west, not 
west, being intended to reach the northern cliff, but never completed to that 
point. 

2. That this wall was made strong up to the point where it crossed the 
Athenian wall, but was carried a very little distance beyond that point— 
perhaps even destroyed ; and that the long section of it from that point to 
Euryelus never existed. 

3. That the éyxdpo.ov tetyos of this same passage vil. 7. 1 is the 
Athenian wall running from the «v«dos northward towards Trogilus. 

4. That the mpotecyicpata of vii. 43. 4 and 6 were either detached 
forts; or more probably forts attached to the wall of the outer city. This 
would suit the account of Demosthenes’ attack even better than detached 
forts, as giving him more time to penetrate to the rear of the mapateiyioua. 

5. That the wapare/ytowa of vii. 11. 8, vii. 42. 4, vii. 43. 1, and the ro 
amo Ths TPwTNS TapaTelyicpa THY Lupaxociwy of vii. 43. 5 are one and the 
same, and are the part of the third Syracusan crosswall (Bury’s No. +) east of 
the Athenian wall which it cut, ie. the wall originally built by Gylippus vii. 4. 1, 
vu. 5. 1, and vii. 6. 4, and subsequently completed and strengthened up to 
this point pexypt tov éyxapciov tetyouvs with the help of the Corinthians 
and allies, vil. 7. 1. 2 

6. Further, but quite as minor points on which no strong views are 
held, that Labdalum stood further east than it has been usual to place it ; 
and that the Athenian lines took a straighter course from the S. edge of 
Epipolae to the Great Harbour than Prof. Bury gives. This last point, how- 
ever, perhaps depends upon the identification of the Herakleion. Has this 
been identified? If not, the line of Holm’s map looks prima facie the most 
probable, providing also as it does a very clear and definite meaning for the 
words vi. 101 éretyefov of ’AOnvaior Tov KpNuvdv Tov Uirép TOD Edous. 
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Taking these points seriatim, it is plain, as Grote says, that in regard to 

1. Gylippus would seek to rest either end of his wall on some natural 
support. At one end, vil. 4. 1, it adjoined the new town wall; at the other 
the nearest and most obvious support would be the northern cliff of 
Epipolae sufficiently far to the westward to cross effectually the Athenian 
projected lines of circumvallation. To reach such a point it would run 
north-west not west. It surely cannot be maintained that 8a@ rar 
*ExeroA@y must mean ‘the whole length of Epipolae.’ 

2. This wall was hurriedly built in the first instance, but on its passing 
the end of the Athenian wall Nikias at once ceased his efforts on Epipolae 
the way for which had been already paved (1) by the burning of much of the 
Athenians’ plant by Nikias on the occasion of the Syracusan attack on the 
KvKAos, Vi. 102, (2) by the transference of their stores to Plemmyrium 
vii. 4. It is distinctly stated that after the arrival of Gylippus Nikias was halt- 
hearted and considered the Athenians’ chances by land dveXmictotepa even 
before the Syracusan wall was carried past; and that since that event he 
‘was standing on the defensive and avoiding all risks voluntarily incurred,’ 
vii. 8. 8. (3) The transference of the stores involved the transference of a 
part of the anny, so that his actual force on the spot was weakened. 

When such was Nikias’ attitude Gylippus felt confident of his power 
to resist any attack on Epipolae. On the arrival of the Corinthian and other 
reinforcements they were employed in the way Thucydides describes in the 
words vii. 7, 1 cuvereixyicay To NovTov Tols Lupakoaiors wexpl Tod eyKapalov 
tetyous, which I should propose to translate ‘they helped the Syracusans to 
make good their fortification up to the Athenians’ wall which ran at an angle 
to it.’ In the original rapid building of this work there would be much that 
needed strengthening and completing, and these weak points were made good. 
To strengthen it beyond this point seemed now unnecessary ; but the future 
defence of Epipolae was organised in the following way: a teiyeopa ‘fort’ 
was built at Euryelus, the easiest wpdcBacrs, and no doubt at each of the 
other rpooBaces also; the supports for these rexytopara were the 600 men 
of the special guard of Epipolae; the reserves were the tp/a otpatoreda év 
mpotecxicpuactv, ‘the three forces in forts projecting from the city wall’ or 
‘in detached forts’; it is in this order that Demosthenes in the night attack 
meets the enemy; he takes the te¢x.ova, then overthrows the 600, then 
presses on to engage Gylippus and the army from the rpotesy/cpata. The 
meaning of taking the wapate‘xyuopwa and tearing down its parapets will be 
discussed below. 

We are apt to forget that though Euryelus was the wpoaBacrs used on 
the three most important occasions it was by no means the only one and 
that each would require a tety:oua. Thucydides’ word in vi. 96. 1 is plural 
Scevoodvto Tas mpocBaces avtav [ie. ’Enirordav| puddocer. 

Surely the bearing of this passage on the general military position has been 
strangely overlooked. ‘Guarding the approaches’ is a very different thing from 
building a wall the whole length of Epipolae to strike the cliffsouth of Euryelus, 
with three mpotecycpata attached to and projecting from it. This would be 
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a most clumsy and laborious method of defence, and the army and general a 
long way off if they were wanted for use in, or to the south of, the city, where 
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the Athenians lay in strength; and I hope to show below that the strategy 
of Demosthenes’ night attack is inconsistent with such a theory. 


To us Epipolae seems to need more defence than above described; it 
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seems incredible that Thucydides’ description of it, vi. 96, as precipitous and 
accessible only at the rpooSacess can ever have applied to the easy 80; to 
40 ft. slope of the southern side, which any body could now climb at any point 
(Fig. 1). It is ridiculous now to talk of rpoaBdcers: the whole south side is 
prosbatic. Yet standing on Epipolae we have probably the key to the difficulty. 
Dionysius a few years later than this siege covered the whole plateau with his 
city. That city has utterly disappeared. Where to? it is not on the plateau 
itself; there is no soil or debris there; the rock is not six inches below the 
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Pian 2,—SucGEsTED DisposiTION OF THE WALLS AND Forts ON EPIPOLAE. 


As KdKAos. 


G: 8rd Syracusan Cross- Wall waparelxi:opa Tor 
B: Athenian Lines S. (should be continued 


Sup. 
down to the sea). H: Tpia orpardweda ev mporerxicuacty or 
C: Athenian Lines N. (rod éyx. reix. vii. Ha: ,, is (if detached forts). 
7.1). J: Labdalon. 
D: New outer City Wall, built in Winter of K: reix:oua captured by Demosthenes. 
415-414. L: Camp of the 600. 
E: 1st Syracusan Cross-Wall (destroyed). M: retxlopata passim at imaginary xpooBdcers, 
F: 2nd 


” ”? »” 


surface. Nor yet has it gone over the northern cliffs; they are cliffs still, 
though low ones, with no debris at their foot (Fig. 2). But every tree on 
Epipolae bends from a more or less northerly direction, and the prevailing 
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northerly winds that bent those trees must also have carried the debris of 
Dionysius’ city over the southern cliffs, transforming those cliffs into slopes. 
The masonry may have been removed ; but a vast quantity of dust must have 
remained which can have gone in no other direction. 





Fic. 1.—SovurHEiN SLoPEs OF EPrro.ak. 


It must be admitted also that the words ouvete(yioay TO Aowmov Tois 
Xupaxociow pmeXpt Tod éyxapaiou Teixous (if the éyxdpavoy teiyos is the 
Syracusan wall where it cut the Athenian) is a somewhat off-hand way of 
describing the building of a military wall over two miles in length, and at least 
four times as long as that of which it was the continuation. 





Fie, 2.—Noninetn Chiirrs oF EpipoLar, sHoWING SOME mpogfdoets. 


It has been objected that in the rendering above (1) cuver@xoddunear, 
not cuvete’xicav which seems rather to apply to new work, would have been 
the correct word, (2) that the pointed mention of the assistance of the allies 
implies that it was a bigger work of fortification than the Syracusans could have 
accomplished by themselves. If this be so, then I should suggest another 
rendering, viz. ‘they helped the Syracusans in the remaining fortification 
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that was needed up to, etc.” Zuvere’yroay is a very general word for wall- or 
fortress-building, and the phrase would cover all that was needed near the city 
for the new system of defence on Epipolae described above, including, e.g. 
the tpia mpoteryicpara ; but as to their cross-wall (no doubt originally carried 
a certain distance further) they did nothing to strengthen it beyond the point 
where the Athenian wall met it at an angle. 

3. Gylippus and the Syracusans are said (vii. 4. 1) to have built a 
tetxos at)oby,’ ‘a wall facing one way only’ from the city pos 10 éyxdpavov 
‘at an angle’ to the Athenian wall which ran northward from the «v«dos. 

Professor Freeman (Hist. of Sicily, vol. iii. note xv.) thus dismisses in a 
few words all theories which do not make this third Syracusan counterwork 
the éyxapovoy reiyos referred to in this passage. ‘It is hardly needful to 
argue against those (see Grote, vil. 562; Holm, G.S. ii. 392) who have 
fancied that éyxdpovov tetyos meant something other than this third 
Syracusan wall, One might be tempted to fancy that it meant the Athenian 
wall; but this is forbidden by vi. 99. 3 and vii. 7.1. Thucydides would not 
apply the words éy«dpovoy teiyos both to a wall running north and south 
and to a wall running east and west. But he does apply them to two 
successive walls running east and west, each alike éyxdpovoy to the one that 
ran north and south. The Syracusans first build one éyxdpo.ov teiyos 
of which we have heard a good deal, and which the Athenians had destroyed 
(vi. 100. 3 tHv S€ brotetytow KxaOeidov x.7.r.). Now they build another in 
the same general direction, but much further to the north, on the other side 
of the Athenian xdx«Xos.’ 

‘Fools rush in where angels fear to tread’; but having consulted 
scholars far better than myself I propose to succuinb to the ‘temptation’ 
aforesaid, and taking peypi tov éyapoiou teiyous as the Athenian wall 
to rush in with the fools. I cannot see why the Athenian wall 
has not just as much right to be called ‘the wall at an angle’ as the 
Syracusan. It is no doubt awkward and ambiguous that Thucydides first says 
that the Syracusans built their third wall at an angle to the Athenian wall, 
and subsequently speaks of the Athenian wall as ‘the wall which met theirs at 
an angle, but it isan ambiguity that might be paralleled'a hundred times over 
in Thucydides—indeed in this very sentence, where the ships are said to 
build a wall. 

Coming now to the effect of this interpretation upon the military 
situation, what is the exact meaning of the words peta d€ Tadta cuveterxioay 
«7.2? Grote has pointed out that the cross-wall must have been meant to 
have something to rest on at each end, and consequently must have taken 
a north-westerly direction (as in his Plan) with the intention of resting on the 





1 A retxos d:mAovv might have two varieties amount of ground like the Long Walls, or the 
(a) two walls with battlements, etc., on their Athenian walls on Epipolae and in the marsh 
outer sides, near together, and roofed from nearthe Great Harbour. A tetxos &mAody would 
wall to wall with a covered space below, like have no second wall and only parapets towards 
the Lacedaemonian wall in the siege of Plataea; the enemy. 

(6) two walls further apart and enclosing a fair 
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northern cliffs; but on seeing the effect of his success on Nicias (eta tava), 
who immediately gave up the game, Gylippus did not feel it necessary to carry 
out that intention, but provided for the defence of Epipolae in the new way 
above explained; and the abandonment of the original intention is what 
Thucydides means to emphasise in the words peypi tod éyxapatou teiXous. 

I have failed to find the author to whom Professor Freeman refers as 
taking the éyxdapotov teiyos of this passage to be the Athenian wall. 
Perhaps he is only mentioning an obvious interpretation which must be 
rejected at sight. May I ask a serious hearing for the view so summarily 
rejected ? 

Professor Freeman also, after saying just before the passage above 
quoted that apos To éyxapatov is to be construed adverbially, then goes on 
without further comment to speak of this third Syracusan cross-wall as To 
éyxapovov tetxos. Is not this begging the question ? 

Again, need it be pointed out that the proper place for the army and 
the commander-in-chief (and Gylippus himself was on the spot at the time of 
the night attack) is not at an advanced spot from which his access to the point 
where the enemy lay nearest in force—riz. to the south, near the harbour— 
was by a long route of some miles across Epipolae, round the end of the 
Athenian lines, and then down through the city; but at the central point 
from which the two lines of possible attack might both be observed and 
resisted ? And what so central point as the wall near Temenites on the high 
ground facing the access across Epipolae from the west, and in sight of the 
Athenian camp on the low ground to the south by the harbour ? 

4. Coming now to the mpotecxyicpara, I have above stated that I 
believe them to have been either forts projecting from the new city-wall 
built in the winter of 415-414, or detached forts; and that the system of 
defence on Epipolae was a teiyiopa ‘fort’ at each mpdaBacts ‘approach’; 
in support of these the special guard of Epipolae six hundred in number ; 
and in rear of all, the three camps in the mpotery(cpara, containing the 
main army with Gylippus’ own headquarters. Exactly where these lay 
there is little if any indication ; but if they were detached forts one at least 
and probably more than one must have lain within the angle formed 
by the Syracusan teiyos dadobdv, or rapatetyicpa (see 5 below), and the 
new city-wall; if they were forts projecting from that wall, they were 
admirably placed for the defence of the city in either of its two assailable 
directions. Indeed I would go so far as to say that the theory of their being 
projecting forts in an advanced position in a wall running the length of 
Epipolae should be rejected as impossible merely on military grounds. 

5. Next comes the rapateiyiopa tev Yupaxociwv, which I hold to be 
the third cross-wall of the Syracusans, eastward of the Athenian lines. This is 
mentioned in four passages : 

(a) In Nikias’ letter vii. 11. 3 of 8 wap@xodopurxacw ipiv Telyos 
amhobv, Gate py elvac Ett TEpiTErXicat adTous, fy pn TIs TO TapaTelxicpa 
TOUTO TOAAT otpaTia émehOwy En. ‘They have built a wall with one face 
across our lines and rendered it impossible for us to surround them without 
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bringing up a large force and taking their fortification” The wapate(yiopa 
is of course here the third Syracusan cross-wall. 

(b) Equally certain is the second reference (vii. 42. 4) 6 Anpoo@évns 
6pay TO Tapatelyiopa Tov Supaxociav, é éxddvoay repiterxicas opas Tous 
"AOnvaiovs, amhobv te bv Kai et emixpaticeé tis Tov Te 'Emirodav Ths 
avaBadcews cal adbOis Tod év adtais otpatorédov padias av abto AndOer, 
ovdé yap Uropeivar dv ods oddéva, nrelyeto éribécbat TH weipa. ‘ Demo- 
sthenes observing that the fortification by which the Syracusans prevented 
the Athenians surrounding them faced one way only, and that if they could 
make their way on to the top of Epipolae and then beat the amny there, it 
could be easily taken, as its defenders would not wait to be attacked, 
resolved to make the attempt.’ The wapateiysopa is the same as in (a). 
The Athenians must make their way to the north of it and beat the army 
encamped between it and the town or issuing from the town—as they must 
issue if they wanted to save the wapate/yioua. Having no northern face it 
would then be indefensible and would be taken without a blow. It will be 
shown in (d) below that this is exactly what was happening in the night 
attack, when victory was suddenly turned into defeat. 

(c) vii, 42 fin. 1 éverra pnxavats eoke 73 AnuocOéves mpotepov 
amometpadcat Tov mapatexyicpuatos. ‘Demosthenes next determined before 
doing anything else to make a direct attack on the fortification with engines.’ 
On this being repulsed he made his night attack. 

(d) Lastly, in vii. 43. 5 we find that while Demosthenes is pressing 
forward with the main body aAdoz dé TO awe THs TpeTns wapate(xicpa TOV 
Lupaxocioy ovy bropevovTav THY hvrAdKwv Fpovy Te Kal tas érdd€es 
amécupov. ‘While others were engaged in taking the Syracusans’ original 
defensive wall and tearing down the parapets, for the guards did not await 
their attack.” Is not this mapateiyioua the same as in the three former 
passages? The name 70 do tis rpwTns wapateixicpua is more appropriately 
applied to this part than to the supposed extension to Euryelus, which if it 
ever existed was a subsequent addition. The attack of the main body under 
Demosthenes had been pressed home as far as the ground between the 
mapate(xicna and the city wall: it had taken the defenders of the 
mapate(xicwa in rear and driven them from their post, and it was aided by 
a secondary attack (@AXoz) from the «v«dos (the Athenians do not abandon ra 
telyn Ta ave ‘their works on Epipolae’ till vii. 60, on the eve of the last sea- 
fight) which was to accomplish the main object of the Athenians, the capture 
of the wapate’yiopa now undefended. This was in course of happening 
(note the imperfect tenses) when the successful resistance of the Boeotians 
reversed the situation. 

It will be seen that the above explanation makes the early success of 
the Athenians greater than it is usual to suppose, and implies that their 
defeat must have taken place quite near the outer city itself; but is not this 
suggested by the words Bovdopévar dia wavros Tov pre pewaxnucrou TAY 





évavtiov as TayioTa SiedOeiv, iva wh avévtwy ofov Tis efodov adds 
Evetpadocty, which seem to imply that they were approaching the conclusion 
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of their task? Incidentally too it would prove that some at least of the tpva 
otpatoreoa, if they were detached forts, were—as we should expect for facility 
of acting in any direction either towards the Great Harbour or towards Epi- 
polae—close to the city gates. 

6. The minor points of the position of Labdalum, and of the Athenian 
lines from Epipolae to the Great Harbour remain. (a) Labdalum was built 
(vi. 97.5) on the edge of the northern cliffs, the Athenian headquarters being 
then on the bay of Thapsus, as a depét for their tools weapons and money 
ata time when their main object was to build lines of circumvallation across 
Epipolae. It is hardly likely therefore that it would be erected one and a 
half to two miles from the building operations. It is only necessary to the 
narrative that it should have stood on the edge of the cliffs close to one of 
the northern mpocRdces. It is no argument against this view that, in 
vii, 3. 4, we learn the further fact that Labdalum was out of sight of the 
xuxdos and Athenian wall; for the surface of Epipolae must have been much 
altered and its irregularities shaved off in the construction of Dionysius’ 
city, and much may have been out of sight then that is in sight now. 
(8) An additional argument for its more easterly position is supplied by 
the fact that Gylippus apparently took it on the second day after his arrival ; 
and though he covered the operation by his army, and trusted to secrecy, he 
would hardly yet have been so confident of his superiority as to venture such 
a distance into the Athenians’ ground. 

As to the line from Epipolae to the Great Harbour there seems nothing 
to fix it; but that shown by Professor Bury does not at all appear to accord 
with Thucydides’ words vi. 101. 1 jaep adrois Ppayttatov éyiyvero 
kataBaot 61a Tod o"anrod Kai Tod Erous és Tov ALtpeva TO TEpiTE’yicpa, with 
which Holm’s line as stated above agrees much better. 

H. Awpry. 


DE ISIDE ET OSIRIDE. 


PLUTARCH’s treatise epi “Iovdos nai ‘Ocipidos is a work of consider- 
able importance not only to the student of later Platonism, but also to the 
Egyptologist ; yet it is a somewhat remarkable fact that it has been much 
neglected by the latter, although he alone possesses the knowledge that 
would help to clear up many of the confused and contradictory statements 
made by Plutarch with regard to Egyptian mythology. The commentaries 
of Sayce and Wiedemann on the second Book of Herodotus have been 
invaluable to the historian and mythologist alike; nevertheless, Plutarch’s 
excursus into the realms of Egyptian religious lore has never received the 
systematic attention of the Egyptologist.! It can hardly be said that this 
is due to the want of importance attached to the subject. It is generally 
admitted that, whereas the eleventh chapter of the Metamorphoses of 
Apuleius is our principal source of knowledge concerning the Graeco-Roman 
culé of Isis, the treatise of Plutarch is almost our only account of the doctrine 
which the Alexandrian Platonists wove round that goddess and Osiris. 
There can be little doubt that Plutarch’s theories were the same as those 
generally held by Greek and Roman worshippers of Isis, and the tact that 
the treatise is addressed to Klea, who appears to have been a professed 
devotee of the goddess, renders them additionally interesting” Yet any one 
who reads Plutarch’s essay cannot fail to notice how dependent the author 
is for information not only on the legends of Egyptian priests, but on the 
gleanings of his compatriot predecessors in the same field, while he is often 
hard put to it to explain away the grosser side of the Egyptian religion, and 
to account for its polytheism and worship of animals. In short, Plutarch and 
all the other Greek and Roman worshippers of Osiris were separated, by race, 
by prejudice, and by speech, from a proper understanding of Egyptian beliefs 
and feeling. That this gulf was to a certain extent bridged, is proved by 
the great vogue of the Isiac cult among Greeks and Romans, which seems to 
have drawn to it many of the noblest spirits of the time. Nevertheless, with 
all their eager enquiry and intelligence, the Greek Platonists could no more 
thoroughly enter into the spirit of Egyptian religion than the Egyptians 
could follow the metaphysical speculations of the Greek Platonists. 





! The Egyptological notes in Parthey’sedition, jxdv éoriy apxnyoy wey obcay ev AcAgois Tay 
1850, are out of date. buidSwy, Tors Se "Ooipianots Kabwoiwuevny iepors 

2 > z 2 4 

2 §xxxv. 2... of puvdonew, & KAéa, 5h mpoo- amd warpds nal untpés. 
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As was to be expected, Plutarch’s conception of Isis and Osiris is greatly 
influenced by Platonism; but at the same time, he is very careful to expound 
the Egyptian side of the mysteries he discusses, and it is these expositions 
that it is the purpose of this paper to criticize® It should be first explained 
that the Egyptian religion was essentially material and concrete, with all its 
doctrines based primarily on the working of practical magic. This was 
especially the case with the cycle of Osiris legends. Although Osiris had 
been slain and even hacked in pieces, he was nevertheless by the magical aid 
of his sister and wife Isis revivified and became ruler of the realms of the 
dead. He was therefore a precedent by which man might expect to defy 
corruption, but only by the same magic as was employed for the benefit of 
Osiris himself. Before the funeral the following prayer was recited to the 
swathed and bandaged mummy: ‘O thou who canst not move like unto 
Osiris, O thou whose limbs cannot move like unto those of Osiris. Let not 
thy limbs be without movement; let them not suffer corruption; let them 
not pass away ; let them not decay; let them be fashioned for me as if I 
myself were Osiris;’4 and the Rubric says ‘If the deceased know this 
chapter he shall never suffer corruption in the underworld.’ Thus, by being 
mununified and by undergoing the same magical ceremonies as Osiris the 
deceased hoped to escape corruption. This was the root idea of the worship 
of Osiris; but from the very earliest times all sorts of extraneous doctrines 
got to be associated with it, especially those of the solar cult. Nevertheless, 
it was this root idea which persisted throughout the whole course of 
Egyptian religious history and was never displaced. To the Egyptian Osiris 
was at once his judge and the pledge of his future existence. Other gods 
and other magic might enable him to overcome the serpents and hostile 
demons that beset his path to the ‘fields of rest;’ but in Osiris, ‘lord of 
eternity, lay his hope of living for ever. In him centred all the ideas con- 
nected with the springing up of new life from decay and corruption; he 
represented the revivifying power in Nature, and especially in man. We 
bear little or nothing of what good he did for the living; but for the dead he 
was at once the hope, the protector, and the judge. The great popularity of 
Isis seems, however, to have grown up in later times chiefly owing to the 
skill she was thought to possess in magic, which would naturally endear her 
to the superstitious and the magicians. Isis was the great sorceress, the 
goddess who had enabled Osiris not so much to overcome his enemy Set, but 
to overcome the power of death and of bodily decay. Thus in later times her 
aid was universally invoked, and her great and magnificent temple at Philae 
saw the celebrations of her mysteries continued right down to the reign of 
Justinian, long after the Gétterdammerung in Egypt. But it was also in her 
capacity of mother of Harpokrates or the infant Horus® that she found 





% The fact that Plutarch had Ammonios as a — Hellenic environment. 
teacher is no guarantee of his having any special + Chapter xlv, Buok of the Dead, ed. Budge. 


facilities for acquiring Egyptian religious lore, ; = od . 
as names of this kind were frequently borne by S = ki Har-pu-Khrad, 


pure Greeks or persons brought upin anentirely jit, <Porus, the child.’ 
: ; d. 
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worshippers by the thousand. According to Plutarch Osiris became the 
father of Harpokrates after he had met his death at the hands of Set 
(§ xix.... ray 8 "low && ’Ocipidos pera tiv TEXEUTHY TUYyyevopévou TeEKely 
nArLTopnvoy Kal dabevi} toils Kdtwbev yulous Tov “Aproxparnv)® a form of 
legend expressive of the renaissance of life from decay and corruption that is 
typically Egyptian in its concrete materialism. The figure of Isis suckling 
the infant Horus was very dear to the Egyptians, and thousands of this 
group had been made in bronze, faience, and terracotta from Saite times 
onwards. Isis not only had rescued Osiris from bodily corruption, but, after 
the latter had gone down to the shades to rule as king of the underworld, 
she brought forth a child-god as a pledge of his continued existence, and a 
type of rejuvenescence and endless youth. Of Typhon or Set it is difficult 
to speak with certainty. In the Osiris legend he certainly occupies the réle 
of villain of the piece, and appears to have done so from the earliest times. 
He seems to have represented everything that was hostile to Osiris and to 
have typified also the terrors of the desert. Nevertheless, under the early 
dynasties prayers were frequently addressed to him, along with other gods of 
the dead, in the ordinary manner, for food offerings of thousands of oxen, 
geese, etc., while several of the great kings of the XIXth Dynasty bore his 
name and worshipped him with honour.’ But it seems clear that, being the 
enemy of Osiris, he was looked on with dread and even aversion, while the 
figures found of him are extremely rare as compared to those of other 
Egyptian deities. But of all the above-mentioned deities Osiris was the 
most important, the others on the whole playing comparatively subordinate 
parts in Egyptian mythology. It is true that Isis and Harpokrates$ 
assumed much greater importance in later times, but this came about chiefly 
owing to their connexion with Osiris. 

Let us now turn to Plutarch and his treatise. It inay be at once 
stated that his version of the legend of the fight between Osiris and 
Typhon or Set, together with the parts played by Isis, Nephthys, and 
Horus, corresponds very well with all that is known from the Egyptian 
records and rituals, and there is no doubt that it represents the current 
Egyptian myth at the middle of the first century. It is in the long 
elaborate disquisitions and exegeses that Plutarch forsakes the realms 
of Egyptian theology, although he is at great pains to find an Egyptian 
basis for each and every of his ideas. According to him, and in harmony 
with the Platonic system, Osiris and Isis are great powers or dwemons 
(§ xxv. BéAtcoy otv of ta epi tov Tuddva kai "Ocipw Kai “low 





® The last part of this statement seems to be when the dead king took his place among the 
merely a mistaken Greek idea which arose from _ gods. 


the appearance of Harpokrates as defined by 8 The divergence between Harpokrates and 
. 2 Heru-ur (Haroeris) or Horus the elder became 
Egyptian convention pi. complete in late Ptolemaic times. It is hard to 


recognize any connexion between the ancient 
sky-god Horus of Edfu and the Hellenistic 
figures of Harpokrates. 


7 On the coffin and in the tomb of Sety I. 
the king’s name is altered to that of Asary in 
order not to hurt the susceptibility of Osiris 
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iotopovpeva pate Ocdvy Tadjpata prt avOpoT@v adda Salpovwy 
peyd\ov elvat vopitovtes). Osiris is the male principle in nature, he 
is moistness, the Nile, the productive Power. Isis, on the other hand, 
is the female principle, the earth, the receptive Power. Typhon or Set 
is aridity, emptiness, waste (§ xxxii. otw@ wap’ Aiyumtiow Netdov elvar 
tov “Ocipwy, louds cuvovta TH yh, Tupava Sé tiv Oddacaay eis tv O Neidos 
éurinrov adaviferar nal Siacratas TAY Goov h yi} Mépos dvadapBdvovea 
Kat Seyouevy yivetas yovipos tm’ adtod. § xxxlil. ...d\Aa"Oorp pév aTrrOs 
drracav thy bypoTro.ov apyny Kal Sdvamw airiay yevécews Kal oréppatos 
ovalavy vopitovres. § xiii. 0 yap “Oaipis dyaborrotds: Kai tobvopa 
TorArAa Ppater, ody Harata b Kpdtos évepyody Kal ayaBorotoy b Aéyover. 
§ xxxili, Tuddva 8 wav 1o abyunpov Kai mupddes cal EnpavtiKxov 
dws Kal Todéutov tH bypdrnte). Of Isis he says, § liii. 4 yap "Iois 
éote pev TO THs hicews OFAv Kal Sextixoy dmdons yevéoews, and her 
relation to the Logos is shown in the phrase following, d:a 16 macas tao 
tod Aoyou tpetopévn poppas déyecOar xal idéas. These quotations will 
suffice to show how Plutarch has moulded the Egyptian legends into an 
entirely Platonic form. Osiris is the beneficent principle, Isis the receptive ; 
but the latter only receives the good and repels the bad forming in her 
womb Horus dy etxdva tod vontod Kdcpou aicOntov dvta yevva. Before this he 
says (§ lili.) edxay yap éotiy obcias év tA 1) yéveots Kal piunpa Tod dvTOs TO 
yvouevov. Having gone thus far he proceeds to elaborate his theory, 
seeing in the story of the fight of Typhon or Set against Osiris and Isis 
only another form of the struggle between Ahriman and Auramazda, of 
evil against good, of ignorance against reason, of sterility against productive- 
ness. In the end Set is not completely destroyed but like Ahriman can 
always continue to do harm, although finally Good must always triumph 
over Evil. 

It need hardly be said that all this is not in the least Egyptian, yet it is 
interesting to note how throughout the treatise Plutarch seems thoroughly to 
believe that his ideas are the same as those held by the educated Egyptian 
priesthood and that he in common with them is possessed of an esoteric 
gnosis about the Egyptian deities. The vulgar might indulge in the gross forms 
of superstition derided by Greeks and Romans alike, but for those initiated 
into the mysteries of Isis, there was the doctrine on which he dilates in his 
treatise, of which the polytheism and worship of animals is only the outer 
form. The question is, is it possible that Plutarch was right? That the 
spirit of Platonism had penetrated into the Egyptian religion beyond the 
mere Graeco-Roman cult of Isis ? 

Looking at the question from the Egyptian side the answer must be in 
the negative. It may be admitted that in Plutarch’s time decay and 
disintegration had begun to attack the Egyptian religion. The knowledge 
of hieroglyphs was becoming more and more rare, while those who were able 
to read and write them, were only acquainted with the Ptolemaicand Roman 
forms, which are artificial and stilted to a degree. The common people, too, 
had been much influenced by Hellenism, and the country had begun to be 
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flooded with those terracotta figures of Isis, Horus, Harpokrates, Bes, and 
other favourite deities in Hellenized form. Four centuries of Greek govern- 
ment and intermarriage with Greeks could not have failed to modify 
the life of even so conservative a people as the Egyptians.? But the priest- 
hood, the very class whom Plutarch considered to possess the same key to the 
wisdom of the ages as himself, and into whose manners and customs he 
enquires so closely, was the main bulwark against Hellenic influence. All 
through the Ptolemaic period the priests at the great religious centres such 
as Dendereh, Thebes, Edfu, and Philae had not only carried on the worship of 
the ancient gods in the manner prescribed in the past, but had gone to great 
pains to investigate into minutiae of ceremony,and ritual, so that everything 
might be done ‘according to the wisdom of Thoth and therefore as set out in 
the sacred writings. © This clinging to the religious past was to a great 
extent artificial and had become more so in Roman times. Nevertheless, we 
know from the temple inscriptions that it was well maintained up to the time 
of the Antonine emperors, although the knowledge of the priests about things 
ancient had become much more reduced and circumscribed by absurd 
traditions, while confusion worse than ever reigned in the arrangement of the 
vast Egyptian pantheon. But in spite of this, the priests still held them- 
selves aloof from Hellenic influence, and even if they had been capable of 
understanding the Platonic interpretation of the Osiris and Isis myth, would 
never have dreamed of adopting it. 

We shall find confirmation of this if we turn to Plutarch’s treatise itself, 
although perhaps not so much in the statements made about the Egyptian 
religion as in the deductions drawn from these statements. In the first place 
it seems clear that he had no acquaintance with the Egyptian language, or he 
would never have perpetrated some of the terrible etymologies of which he is 
so fond! He was, therefore, apparently quite without a first hand knowledge 
of the Egyptian sacred writings, and dependent entirely on what he picked up 
from priests and from the writings of Herodotus, Manetho, Hecataeus of Abdera, 
and others who had written in Greek on the subject. Where he quotes Egyptian 
writings, his quotations have a thoroughly Greek ring ; as, for example, when in 
speaking of the shrine of Neith at Sais he says: ro & év Xdeu ths “AOnvas,” 





9 See Hall, P.S.B.A. xxvii. pp. 16, 17. Asar, Busiris) with the definite article prefixed, 


10 Dumichen, Resultate, 38-41. a 
Nn Bg. ‘EAAnudy yop h Tals éore wal 6 OF else “-& re) <s (Ta ape(t) 


Tupay, wodcuios TH OeG Kal 5” Byvoiay kai 
andtny rerupwpévos (§ ii). Tupay was of 
course quite unknown to the Egyptians ; his 
native name was Set. .., Thy 8 "low... wev- 
Ouov ororny avaraBelv, Srov TH wéAEr MEX pL Vov 


Asar), ‘the place of Osiris.’ Of Osiris himself 
he has several interpretations, the most absurd 
being 6 3&“Oorpis ex Tod dalou Kal lepod totvoua 
neutypévoy €oxnxe. The etymology of Osiris is 


quite unknown. 
¥ nog Le)» , 
bvoua Kore, érepot 5€ 7d dvopa onualverw ofovTar 


arépnow (§ xiv.). Odxérs pévrot Adyou SeiaPat 2 Neith he a a goddess sometimes, but 
thy Tapdaipw> abtd yap ppdlew Totvopa rapyy 
’Oaipidos (§ xxi.). The Egyptian original of this 


was probably either je a (Per 
=—> 


rarely, thought to have certain attributes in 
common with Isis. 
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iy kat "low vopifovorw, 0s ervypadyy elye Toavtyy, ‘eyo eis wav Td 
yeyovos Kal dv Kai éoomevov, nal Tov éxov rémdov oddels tw OvnTos 
amexddurpev’ (§ ix.). No parallel inscription has ever been found on any 
temple in Egypt, nor is it in the least Egyptian in spirit; on the contrary it 
is Greek and is dragged in to fit Plutarch’s preconceived idea of Isis. On 
the other hand when he follows Manetho, who was himself an Egyptian, as 
for example in his interpretation of the word Amen, he is correct: érz 8€ 
TOY TOoAA@Y voylovT@y idiov map’ Aiyumtious Svoua tod Ards eivat Tov 
"Apodv Mavebas pév 0 LeBevvitns TO Kexpuppévov oletar. This, we know, 
was the correct Egyptian explanation of the name as given by the priests 


and as shown by the determinative RF. The symbols of the name 
of Osiris himself he has only got partially right. “Oowpew dp0arue Kat 
cKNTTPO ypagovatv* éviot Sé Kal Tovvopa Srepunvedover ToAvdpbarpor, a> 
TOD pév OS, TO TOY, TO S€ tpl Tov dPOaruoy AiyuTTia yrAOTTH dpdlovTos 


(§ x.). The ordinary hieroglyphic writing of Osiris is either ds): i Rit or 


R Rie There is an eye but no sceptre, nor can his mistake be justified by 


the current demotic forms '? Again he says év Lau yodv ev 76 TpoTriX@ Tod 
tepod tis ’“AOnvas tv yeyhuppévov Bpépos, yépwv, nai peta rtobdro iépak, 
Epes 8 ixOus, eri mace 8€ tmrmos motdmos: edijdou S€ cupBoriKds, ‘O 
yivopevoe Kat amoywouevrot Seo... [lacuna] yépwv. igpaxe 8€ tov Oedv 
ppafovow, ixOix Sé wicos, domep eipnrar dia THY Odrarrar, irre ToTapio 
8° dvaiseray (§ xxxii.).* Here we have a garbled account of some inscription 
with just enough about it that is correct for us to realize how hopelessly 
unintelligible the original must have been to the author. A hawk was 
certainly the sign for a god, and a babe and an old man may very well be 
connected wlth old age and youth, but even cupBorsxds it is difficult to 
understand the rest. 7 yeyAuppévoy too looks as if the whole thing were 
hearsay, and here, as elsewhere, it gives the impression that Plutarch had 
never visited the spot at all. In speaking of Thebes he says: év 8¢ On Bats 
eixoves Hoav avakeiwevar Sixactav aXeLpes, ) SE TOD apxiSiKacTod Kata- 
pvovca Tols dupaciv, ws adwpov dua tiv Sixatoctyny Kab dvévtevetor 
odcay (§ x.). Again the use of the past tense gives the appearance of a 
quotation, or a hearsay report. This symbolic idea of the incorruptibility 
of justice would seem to have arisen in the mind of some Greek traveller 
who had noticed figures of Theban functionaries, either with the hands 
broken off, or, as is more likely, folded within the robe, a very common 
attitude in which Egyptian portrait figures were represented. But such 
symbolism as closed eyes, and lack of hands to express an unbribable 





however, 

14 Clement of Alexandria has a similar 
a kind of sceptre, which does not mean ‘many.’ version, perhaps incorrectly copied from 
ips is the correct vocalization of <a>, an eye, Plutarch, Stromateis v, 7. 


DB os is probably the rendering of ‘ was’ | 
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justice was never employed as far as is known by the Egyptians, and was 
quite foreign to their ideas. It is the same with his conception of the 
sphinxes, which is entirely coloured by the Greek legend of the Sphinx: 

. Tapadynrovat abtoi mpo TOV iepav Tas obiyyas émLELKaS iaTaVTES, WS 
aiviypatedn copiay tis Yeoroylas aitav éyovons (§ ix.). The Egyptian 
sphinx was not a female monster who propounded riddles, but a man-headed 
lion-couchant, emblem of Harmachis and the might and power of the 
rising sun. 

That side of the Egyptian religion which was most typical of the 
Egyptian mind is precisely the one that Plutarch understands least. All the 
gross and materialistic legends about Osiris which had their origin in the 
primitive epoch of Egyptian history he passes over as unworthy of belief or 
to be understood symbolically by the initiated (§ xx.). But there is every 
reason to suppose that outside Alexandria, among the native priests and the 
peasants, exactly the same beliefs were current in Plutarch’s time as had 
been from time immemorial in Egypt. Again with Plutarch as with all 
foreigners the animal gods of Egypt were a sore stumbling-block, and he is 
fain to pass them off as mere symbols or as utilitarian interpretations. 
He admits that Alyurriwy 8& of mroddol Oeparevortes atta Ta boa Kai 
mepiémovTes ws Oeods od yéAwTos povoy Ovbé yAEVATHLOD KaTATETAKACL 
Tas iepoupyias, dAAa TodTO THs aBeATHplas EAdXLOTOY éaTL Kaxov (§ Ixxi.), 
but goes on to explain that the Egyptians worshipped animals in two ways, 
symbolical and utilitarian. In the latter, the ox, the sheep, and the 
ichneumon, on account of their usefulness to man; in the former, the asp as 
being immortal and capable of motion without limbs, the crocodile because it 
veils its eyes with a thin transparent membrane so as to see without being 
seen, which is the attribute of the Supreme God, while a still more extra- 
ordinary reason is assigned to the weasel, Aéyovce Kata TO ods dyevopéevny 
TO Sé oTOmaTt TixTOVaay, Elxacua THs TOD Aoyou yevécews eivat (§ Ixxiv.). 
As a matter of fact the Egyptians worshipped their animal deities without 
assigning any fanciful reason for dving so, as they had always worshipped them 
from the time that they were the local nome totems in the predynastic 
period. The fact that in one district the crocodile was venerated, that in 
another it was hated and hunted, that in one town sheep were eaten and in 
another considered sacred, and that the people of Oxyrhynchus, who were 
fish-worshippers, descended one day on the people of Cynopolis, who were 
having a fish dinner, and sacrificed and ate all the latters’ dogs, thereby 
causing a riot which led to rough usage on the part of the Roman garrison, 
did not seem to the Egyptians extraordinary or illogical in the least. To 
Plutarch it is inexplicable and accountable only as the superstition of the 
rabble. But if Plutarch had known Egypt better he would probably have 
found that the fray at Dogtown was instigated and led by the opposing 
factions of priests, the very people whom he considers to be possessed of the 
same great and esoteric gnosis as himself. The priests he looks on as models 
of asceticism and ceremonial purity, because they Jargely abstained from 
eating flesh, shaved their heads, and wore only linen garments. That 


D 
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ceremonial purity, especially in later times, was connected with these priestly 
observances is to a certain extent true, but the climate of Egypt naturally 
bred an abstemious people, while the custom of shaving the head had been 
universal from time immemorial with all classes, and linen had always been 
the most suitable and the most easily prepared material provided by the 
country’s natural resources. But the shaven head, the linen robe, and 
oriental frugality passed into the Graeco-Roman cult of Isis and Osiris as 
the outward signs of the rigid asceticism demanded by the Platonic idealism 
which dominated it. 

There is a good deal of evidence in favour of Plutarch’s theory that 
Osiris represents the Nile and moisture. In the same way as Isis in later 
times absorbed the attributes of Hathor and Mut, so Osiris absorbed those of 
the productive Nature gods, but his association with the Nile is of peculiar 
interest and serves to show how confused the attributes of the various 
Egyptian gods became. During the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties the 
priests of Hapi or Apis, the bull-god of Memphis, anxious that their deity 
should gain greater prestige, declared that their sacred bull was none other 
than the incarnate spirit of Osiris. From this arose the identification of 
Osiris with Hapi under the name of Asar-hapi, or Serapis, as he was called 
later by the Greeks. Once confused with Hapi of Memphis it is easy to 
understand how he became identified with Hapi the Nile-god, and how his 
priests naturally claimed for him the gratitude of all those who profited by 
the fertilizing and beneficent irrigation caused by the annual inundation. In 
this way, in late times, Osiris became almost an agricultural deity, a fact on which 
great stress has been laid by Mr. J. G. Fraser,’ who draws a good many of his 
conclusions from Plutarch’s idea of Osiris being the Nile and Moisture. That 
this belief was held in Plutarch’s time there is no gainsaying, especially as 
some of the agricultural religious ceremonies, which probably originated in 
veneration of Hapi and other gods, had become absorbed in those of Osiris. 
But Osiris was not in reality a corn-god but a dead god who lived again 
as ruler of the dead. The planting of Osiris beds in the tombs had no 
agricultural or telluric significance whatever, but was a magical ceremony to 
produce for the deceased life from death by the sympathetic imagery of seed 
sprouting from inanimate earth, and the same may be said of the corn and 
wax figures of the god. Both, also, are funerary and not agricultural customs. 
But in Roman times and to Plutarch’s contemporaries, Osiris had absorbed 
the functions of many other deities including those of Hapi of Memphis and 
Hapi the Nile-god. 

Before leaving the subject of Serapis it may be well to notice the well- 
known version of Plutarch with regard to the origin of the Alexandrian cult of 
that deity (§ xxvili.). According to this account, Ptolemy Soter saw the colossus 
of Pluto at Sinope in Pontus in a vision, who ordered him to bring the statue 





18 tdonis, Attis, Osiris. The authorities Ptolemaic or Roman in period, when the belief 
quoted in this work in support of the theory about Osiris had diverged considerably from 
that Osiris was a corn-god are nearly all those of early times. 
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to the newly founded city of Alexandria without delay. After much difficulty 
Ptolemy had the statue stolen from Sinope and brought to Alexandria, 
whereupon Timotheus his interpreter and Manetho persuaded him that it 
was none other than Serapis. When it had been set up in the city, it rapidly 
got the name that Pluto bears among the Egyptians, @.e.Serapis. This story 
has always been a mythological puzzle. As we have seen, Serapis had been 
in existence at Memphis for a thousand years before, and why a Black Sea 
town should be the place of origin assigned to one of the most popular 
Egyptian deities is a mystery. In connexion with this, Letronne’s shrewd 
conjecture is well worth recalling. This suggests’ that the Greeks, who 
were a people always desirous of ascribing everything to themselves, invented 
the legend that Serapis came from Sinope, when as a matter of fact he really 
came from a mountain named Sinopion ” near Memphis. The close proximity 
of Memphis to the Serapeum at Sakkara, where the sacred Apis bulls were 
buried, makes Letronne’s theory the most satisfactory yet offered. It is 
probable, however, that there is some truth in Plutarch’s story. There is no 
doubt that Ptolemy Soter was anxious to find a divinity for Alexandria that 
could be worshipped alike by Greeks and Egyptians. He must have been 
informed that the cardinal doctrines of the Egyptian religion centred round 
the cult of the dead and the god of the dead Osiris who was also incarnate in 
the Apis bull, and so Serapis was adopted as the most acceptable deity to 
become supreme god of Alexandria. On the other hand the Greeks might 
object to a purely Egyptian god being given precedence over the deities of 
Olympus, and accordingly the story was promulgated either at the time or 
soon after that, as the new deity was a god of the dead, he was really Pluto, 
and it is easy to understand how, whether by accident or by design, the cunfusion 
between Sinope in Pontus and Sinopion at Memphis was made of his place of 
origin. It is probably for the same reason, namely, in order not to arouse 
Greek prejudice, that the Alexandrian type of Serapis is never in the least 
Egyptian, but compares more with the usual type of Zeus with curly iocks 
and flowing beard, for it is not likely that Greek taste would have sanctioned 
the worship of a human mummy with a bull’s head, which was at that time 
the usual Egyptian representation of Asar-Hapi. 

But to return to Plutarch and his conceptions of Osiris and the Egyptian 
religion. He is obviously much attracted by the old identification of Osiris 
and Dionysus. Comparison had long been drawn between Demeter and Isis, 
and Dionysus and Osiris thus linking up the Egyptian system with the 
mysteries of Eleusis!8 and this fact would naturally make a great appeal to 
Plutarch. He compares the garments of the priests at the burial of the Apis 
bulls with those worn at the Bacchic rites. Kai yap veSpidas ™ seps- 
xaddmrovrat, Kat Ovpcous popodar (§ xxxv.) and states that ouoroyei € Kai 





416 Fragments d’ Héron d’ Alexandrie, p. 210. 
7 This represents the Egyptian Se-n-hapi, 
‘place of Apis.’ The locality is mentioned 
by Eustathius in Dionys. Perig. v. 255. See 
also Brugsch, Gcographische Inschriften, p. 240. 


18 Lafaye, Culte des Divinités d’ Alexandrie 
hors de U Egypte, p. 20. 

19 The leopard skin was the more usual garb 
of the upper priesthood, but this would agree 
equally well with Bacchic costume. 
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Ta TITaViKad Kal VUE TeXela TOis AEeyouevats "Ocipidos Siacracpois Kal Talis 
avaBidcect Kal Twadwyyevertats, duoiws 8€ al Ta Tepi Tas Tapas (§ XxxV.). 
He even goes so far as to say that the Egyptians call the ivy xevdaupes * 
onuaivovtos Tod dvopatos, ®s act, dutov 'Ocipidos. This opens 
up the whole question of the connexion between the initiated at the 
Eleusinian mysteries and those possessing the inner doctrines of the Greek 
Isiac cult. That they were very closely connected is undoubted. Plutarch 
addresses Klea as a devotee of both Dionysus and Osiris “Ore pév obp 6 adtds 
(ue. Osiris) éote Atoviow, tiva padXov } oé yivwone, © Kréa, 8) rpochxey 
éotiw, apynyov pév ovcav év Aeddois trav Ouiadwv, Tois 8€ ’Ooipiaxois 
Kabwoimpévny iepois amo watpos Kal pntpos ; (§ xxxv.) and infers that her 
double initiation must make her well acquainted with the fact that 
Dionysus and Osiris are one and the same deity. It has even been argued 
by M. P. Foucart that the Eleusinian mysteries were directly descended 
from the worship of Osiris which had been spread in Asia and the Greek 
islands during the fifteenth century B.c. by conquering and travelling 
Egyptians. But the author of this theory builds the majority of his 
arguments on the Osiris doctrines of Plutarch, doctrines which are contorted 
to suit Platonic theories, and compiled without any real insight into the 
fundamentals of Egyptian belief. There can be no doubt that the old identifi- 
cation of Osiris with Dionysus was eagerly seized upon by the later syncretists, 
who hoped to prove thereby an intimate connexion between the Greek 
mysteries and the Egyptian, but it is probable that if the two were traced back 
to their native sources they would be found to have nothing whatever to do 
with one another. To go back to the XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties for the 
origin of the Eleusinian mysteries is a far cry. But apart from the great 
distance in time involved, we know that the Egyptian domination in Palestine 
and the sea-board further north left little influence on the peculiar cults of the 
Semitic inhabitants, and it is still less likely that Egyptian religious ideas 
should have taken root further afield among the early Greeks. Perhaps when 
more is known about the Mycenacan religion some connecting links may be 
made in that direction, but it would seem in any case that Dionysus was 
of North-Aryan (Thracian) origin”? He certainly has no equivalent among 
the Semites. 

In spite of the racial barriers that precluded Plutarch from a real 
understanding of Egyptian beliefs, he has left us many interesting side-lights 
on the native religion of his time. His account of the actual Osiris and Set 
legend, of the slaying of Osiris, of the part played by Isis and Nephthys, and 





20 Ivy has not been identified among the cow 
plants of ancient Egypt. Xevdorpis may be for in| b ron =— hii 
NAA 
l a vy ak J Wiese Kj Pe hoa Shont-n-Asar, which would mean the ‘ Acacia of 
2 Ill : Osiris.’ 
was, however, most probably an onion. Parthey 21 Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 


. : : vol. xxxy. 1896. 
suggests the Coptic QYHN, ‘tree.’ A third ® See Hall, Oldest Cwilization of Greece, 


etymology which is within the bounds of op. 239. Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the 
possibility is Study of Greek Religion, chap. viii. 
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of the birth of Harpokrates is all thoroughly in accordance with the current 
native traditions. Most interesting is his brief description of the autumn 
ceremony, when a gilt ox was covered with black linen, as a token of the 
fallen Nile, and when, later, on the nineteenth of Athyr, the ‘ Dressers’ and 
priests brought out a sacred coffer containing a golden ark, into which water 
was poured from the Nile, and a shout raised by the assistants, as if Osiris 
had been found; after this earth and spices were kneaded with the water 
into a little image of the moon, which was then robed and decorated. Here 
we have a glimpse of a purely native ceremony in connexion with the 
inundation, in which Osiris certainly seems to have played the part of the 
Nile-god, and also of some lunar deity, perhaps Khons-Ioh. It would almost 
seem at first sight a ceremony very closely parallel with the finding of Adonis 
and the rejoicings celebrating the end of winter; but the celebrations in this 
case take place in autumn and are entirely connected with the river, while 
they have little or nothing of agricultural or Nature significance. Unfor- 
tunately, Plutarch, whether from ignorance or from fear of revealing mysteries 
to the gaze of the vulgar, gives us no account of any of the religious 
ceremonies connected with the passion of Osiris, or with any other of the 
great deities he mentions, although he discourses on sistra, the vestinents of 
Isis, and incense. The ceremonial described in such detail in the texts of 
Dendereh and Edfu seems quite unknown to him: even if he had been 
acquainted with it, he would have found it very hard to reconcile with his 
Platonic scheme. Nevertheless, he has gathered many scraps of knowledge 
which are known to be correct, as when he tells us that Abydos was formerly 
the chief burying-place of kings and nobles, that many towns claimed to be 
tombs of Osiris, that Set had the head of an ass,* that Osiris was usually 
represented as being black, and so on. Among many horrible travesties of 
etymology he has a few philological explanations to otter, such as those of 
Hathor and Mut, which are correct. Throughout he seems always desirous 
of being thought one who was well acquainted with everything Egyptian. 
But the fact is, Plutarch saw Egypt through a distorted medium—through 
the medium of the Alexandrian doctrines about Osiris and Isis. How and 
when this Alexandrian school grew up it is difficult to say. The causes 
which led to its establishment were the general syncretism of the age and 
the mixture of the Greek and native populace. But Greeks and Egyptians 
or Egypto-Greeks brought up under Hellenic influence desired, like Plutarch 
himself, to steer a middle course between Atheism and Superstition, where- 
fore the grosser side of the Egyptian religion was dropped or treated 
symbolically, while Osiris, Isis, Anubis, and one or two other deities were 
picked out and declared not only to be the Egyptian equivalents of some of 
the greater dwellers on Olympus, but, in accordance with the Platonic feeling 
of the time, to be world-spirits carrying out the bidding of the Zogos. As 





*3 Prof. Breasted has madea daring and quite  Astery of Egypt, p. 30. In XIth Dynasty 
unwarranted flight into the realms of zoology funerary inscriptions Set is represented 
by declaring that Set bore the head of an ekapi. unmistakably as an ass. 
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this cult grew up it must have diverged further and further from the 
doctrines of the native priests, who can have had little sympathy with it; but 
its devotees assumed that in their ritual and ceremonial they were preserving 
the ancient customs and mysteries of the Egyptian religion. These latter, 
in Plutarch’s time, were dying fast, although still maintained intact in the 
great religious centres away from Alexandria. The ceremonial of the 
Alexandrians was, however, a mere bastard offspring, that grew less and less 
like the original as time went on. It was this Alexandrian cult which spread 
from Egypt to Rome and Italy, to Athens and Greece, to the banks of the 
Rhine and to the uttermost limits of the Roman empire. Its devotees 
fondly imagined that they were not only possessed of an esoteric gnosis of 
the most comforting kind, but were possessed of all the knowledge of the 
Egyptians ;** yet the visit of a native priest to the temple of Isis at Pompeii 
would have left him bewildered and amazed, not only at the way m which 
the great goddess was worshipped, but at the company she found herself in. 
The descendants of great priests like Setne Khaemuas, whose name in 
Plutarch’s time was a tradition of the might and magical powers of the 
priesthood in the past, lived to see their beloved religion flourishing in many 
foreign lands, but changed beyond all recognition. 

Plutarch, along with other Greeks and Romans, naturally thought this 
Alexandrian cult to be the real and true Egyptian one. His treatise on Isis 
and Osiris shows how deeply interested he was in the whole subject, but he 
never got far enough to see that the cult of Alexandria had diverged very 
considerably from the old native beliefs. He naturally looked at the 
Egyptian religion through the medium of Alexandrian ideas. To him the 
native religion certainly contained the pure ore, but the pure ore was covered 
by layers of accretions and superstitions which barriers of race and language 
prevented him from penetrating, wherefore it was only fit for the uneducated 
and vulgar; the Alexandrians alone held the key of the true Egyptian faith. 
This was, of course, a total inversion of the facts. The teeming crowds who 
flocked to witness the ceremonies at Edfu or Philae were taking part in 
rituals which had their origin in the first Egyptian Dynasties. The ascetic 
philosopher of Alexandria who adopted a shaven crown and white linen robes 
was a member of an artificial esoteric society that was called into being by 
the intermixture of Greek and Egyptian civilization. But it is to Plutarch 
we owe our knowledge of this society, and his mistakes and misconceptions 
show us the distance by which it had become separated from its Egyptian 
original. 


P. D. Scorr-Moncrierr. 





24 See Apuleius, Metamorphoses xi. vated at Kom-el-Shugafa, near Alexandria, is 
*% Lafaye, Culte des Divinités @dlexandrie also most typical of the Grecized Egyptian cult of 
hors de U Egypte. The remarkable tomb exca- Alexandria. 


THASOS. 
Part I.—Inscriprions. 


Durine his visit to Thasos, of which an account, with a map of the 
island, and plans and drawings of the more important sites will appear in a 
subsequent number of this Journal, Mr. J. ff. Baker-Penoyre took copies and 
squeezes of a number of inscriptions both on the island itself and at Cavalla 
on the mainland opposite. 

The inscriptions of Thasos are collected in 1G. xii. 8, which is now in 
the press and may be expected to appear shortly. Hitherto the most 
complete collection of them has been that in M. G. Dimitsas, ‘H Maxe8ovia, i. 
(Athens, 1896), pp. 853-1000, consisting of 481 texts. A bibliography of 
Thasian epigraphy will be found in B.C.H, 1900, 263 f. together with 46 
inscriptions previously unpublished. To this must now be added the 
following articles: 


1. Rev. Ht. Gr. xvi. (1903), 180 f. T. Reinach. 

2. B.C.H. xxvii. (1903), 391 ff G. Mendel. Cf. ibid. xxiv. (1900), 
560 ff. 

. Ath, Mitt. xxviii. (1908), 437 ff A. Wilhelm. 

. TJahreshefte vi. (1903), 180 ff F. Studniczka. 

. Rev. Philol. xxvii. (1903), 215. P. Foucart. 

. Rev, Et. Gr. xx. (1907), 364 ff. W. Deonna. 

. Rev, Arch. xi. (1908), 29 th Do. 

. Ath, Mitt. xxxiii. (1908), 215 ff. C. Fredrich. Cf. Berl, Sitzd. 
1905, 66 f, 


while fresh inscriptions from Cavalla and the neighbourhood have been 
published by P. Perdrizet, B.C_\H. xxiv. (1900), 299 ff and C. Fredrich, 
Ath, Mitt. xxxiii. (1908), 39 ff. A number of Thasian sculptures have been 
discussed by H. Sitte in Jahreshefte xi. (1908), 142 ff. 

The inscriptions which follow are still, so far as we know, unpublished. 
The texts are taken from Mr. Penoyre’s copies, which been have revised in 
nearly every case from photographs or squeezes. 


ono oO ew 


_ 1. Limena.—On a block built into the tower at the south-east angle of 
the acropolis: the block is 20 feet from the ground and is built in upside 
down. The inscription measures 56 m. in length: height of letters 015 m. 

MENEAHMQEPLATOINEANEOHKEN 
Mevédnpos WAvdt@t0s avéOnxev. 
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The letters are extremely neatly and carefully engraved in the archaic 
Thasian script: the alphabet is apparently the same as that employed in the 
cult-regulation 1.G.A. 379 (Roberts, Introduction to Gh. Epigraphy, i. No. 22), 
though @ and v (Cc, V) are here wanting. The inscription may date from 
the first half, perhaps even from the first two decades, of the fifth century 
B.c. (cf. Roberts, op. cit. p. 62): the perfection of its execution, however, 
inclines us to attribute it rather to the second half of the century. 

A TWAarOs Aiywyrns occurs on two inventories of objects in the 
Athenian Hecatompedon, J.G. 11. 652 0, 9 and 11. 652, 39, though in the latter 
case the name has been obscured by a misreading in Chandler's copy of the 
stone. The female name II\a7@ts, -ido0s is found in Leonidas of Tarentum 
78 (Anthol. Pal. vii. 726), and Pape-Benseler refer to the feminine diminutive 
T]Ad76cov as occurring in an inscription in Hadrian’s stoa at Athens. 


2. Limena.—From the east wall of the city, on a block of stone now 
lying on the ground a few yards above the Parmenon-inscription published 
by Conze (Reise auf d. Ins. d. thrak. Meeres, 12 Pl. iv. 14,15; LGA. 378; 
Roberts, op. cit. 21) and much the same as the latter in appearance: the 
block is not, however, now in situ. It lies a little way below the tower 
which projects from the east wall in the steep, straight descent from the 
steps to the gate at the angle. Dimensions of stone ca. 150 x°‘75 x ‘80 m. ; 
length of inscription, ‘55 m.; height of the 4, ‘1 m. 





This (? - - veov, retrograde) is apparently one of the series of builders’ 
marks and names noticed by Conze (Joc. cit.), in whose list, however, this 
fragment does not appear. 
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3. Limena.—On the front of a moulded block, now used as a door-step 
of the house at the extreme west point of the wall circuit. The letters are 
clear, but cut in a very poor, thin, affected style. 


KAEONIKH MELQNOE EKATAIA ANTIDONTOZ 


KXeovicn Méywvos, “Exataia ’Avtid(a)vtos. 


The name Méyoy occurs in other Thasian inscriptions, Rev. Arch. 1865, xii. 
pp. 189 ff. Nos. 8, 10, 11, 12, 22 (=Dimitsas, Nos. 1191, 1193, 1194, 1195, 
1205). The Méywv ‘Exataiov who figures in the third of these texts 
(col. iii, 1. 6) may be a member of this family, since the two persons here 
commemorated are probably related to each other. A‘Exataia is mentioned 
in a Thasian inscription (C.L.G. 2164) as owning slaves who took part in the 
gladiatorial shows as essedarii and mirmillones: the Hecataea of B.C. 1900, 
pp. 278 ff. Nos. 17, 18 is presumably the same, as she too owns and emanci- 
pates gladiators. 


4, Limena.—On a small cippus from the same house as No 3, resembling 
the shaft of a small unfluted column, The letters, which are rough and poor, 
are inscribed on a depressed surface. 


ZOHBEN Zon Bev- 
AIAOE (8)idos 
XAIPE yatpe. 


The first letter of 1.2 may be a A oran A: if the latter, it must be an 
error of the engraver. A TedAta Zon occurs in an epitaph of Berrhoea 
(Dimitsas, No. 97, p. 82). For the use of names of deities as human names 
see Bechtel-Fick, Griechische Personennamen, 304 ff. 


5. Limena—From an outhouse of the metochia ot the monastery of 
Vatopedi. Letters 023 m. high. 


TONKOZMONTIAE TOV KOGpOD - - - 
NEIKOMHAEQNOTI Necxopundéwv - - - 
EPAAOAQPOSKIMETAA “Eppodwpos xipe - - - 
VOEAZOYCKOTIAIE @Odoov cromrtais. 


The right-hand portion of the stone is much defaced, and the reading 
of the last letters of Il. 1-3 is very uncertain. The variation in the forms of 
o (=, C) and o (©, ©) is noticeable. xiwe is apparently a mis-spelling of 


KElmaL, 


6. Limena.—From the same metochiu. Ona stele bearing a relief of a 
funerary banquet. A man reclines to |., his r. hand placed behind his head, 
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his |. holding a cup. To the |. is a woman seated on the same couch and 
holding a bird in her r. hand. Beneath, ze. in front, is a three-legged table 
with pomegranates and other fruits. Beneath to r. a small figure takes 
fruits from the table, perhaps to place them ina fold of his dress. Dimensions 
45 x°'25x ‘06m. Height of letters 02 m. 


MAPXIAOYTMPOEOIAHE - - - Ti]uapxidov por piris 
AIPE x aipe. 


The name Tipapyidas is found in a Thasian inscription, Dimitsas 1185. 


7. From the ruins of the small Byzantine church of “Ayia Mapiva, 
south-west of Limena: the church is largely composed of classical fragments. 


LATFAELIANA - - - la T(iti) f(ilia) Aeliana 
RXXXIHI1 [- - anno]r(um) xxxiili. 


Latin inscriptions from Thasos are rare. 


8. Near Panagia.—The inscription stands below a relief dug up at the 
church of Iwda:vns Oeoroyos, a few minutes below Panagia, on the main 
path descending to the bay. The letters, which are ‘03 m. high, are 
apicated. 
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WANTAPOYC — senes 

O AYM TI [ A AN | ‘Onuprredb 

TTPOC OIANC on 
XDIPES ip 


For the first part of the name Mavrapods cf. Mavta (B.C.H. 1900, p. 306, 
No. 2 and note; Mélanges d’ Arch. et d’ Histoire, xxv. p. 83, No. +), Manta in a 
Latin inscription of Salonica (Dimitsas, No. 599), Mavradordées (No. 11 
below), Mavrods (Mélanges, loc. cit.), etc. The termination -ovs is found in 
*AppyOous or “Apnidovs (Dimitsas 1197), Bevdods (id. 1879) and Mavtois 
just cited. 


9. On five blocks belonging to an ancient circular tower, the ruins of which 
are on the cape, at the north-east extremity of Potamia Bay. Part of the 
inscription is still 4 sitw on the tower, on the west side, about 15 m. above the 
present debris, It occupies the full height of one course of blocks (ca. ‘2 m.) and 
was continued over the length of several blocks, from which it would seem that 
we have not to deal with a collection of stones from other buildings used in the 
construction of this tower, but with an inscription genuinely zn situ and therefore 
probably having some reference to the purpose of the building. The position 
and size of the tower seem to point to its having served as a lighthouse, and 
this inference is borne out by the words of the epigram. There are five 
inscribed blocks, the average thickness of which is about ‘5 to ‘6 m., while 
the height is in each case °2 m. d and B are now in their original position, 
C, D and FE are lying among the débris to the south-west of the tower. 


A. Length ca. 42m. This was discovered lying to the south-west of 
the tower. Experiment showed conclusively the exact position in the tower 
which it originally occupied and when replaced it joined the preceding and 
succeeding blocks exactly. The former of these has now no letters on it and 
so far as could be ascertained it has always been uninscribed. This theretore 
may be taken as the first block of the inscription. 


&. Length 95 m. Found in situ: it exactly joins block .A, which lies 
to its left. 


C, Length 40 m. It may have joined B on the left and certainly joined 
D on the right. The accompanying figure shows block C with the new 
fracture on the right, where ) was broken off. A mould which Mr. Penoyre 
made of this fracture showed that it fitted D exactly. 
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D. Length 30 m. It joined C, as just explained. 
E. Length 55 m. This block has only one line of inscription, and that 


the upper. It was therefore in all probability the last block, or one of the 
last, of the inscription. 





The following diagram illustrates the relative position of the blocks as 
above determined: although the contiguity of B to C and of D to Z is left 
uncertain by the present condition of the stones, it is, we think, proved by the 
inscription. 


A 8 c ie} E is 
KHPATREAMIMNH MAING — 1H fi aAKemy KENNAVEA 
MEEOIHR\A NNHVEINTERA, “AVT i CINMAARA AQ 


The surface of the stones is much weather-worn and the text is in places 
hard to decipher: the photograph shows the most legible block in peculiarly 
favourable lighting. The letters are about 06 m. high and the alphabet 
used is (so far as it can be gathered from the text) as follows: 








A..AE.H.IKAMN.Q.RETVO..O 


The use of for o, ov and of O for » in archaic Thasian inscriptions is 
normal (Roberts, Introduction to Gk. Epigraphy, i. p. 61). 

We have, apparently, an epigram consisting of three iambic senarii 
referring to the twofold purpose of the tower, as lighthouse and as memorial 
uf KyXatos. 

Kyraro ¢[Z]ui pviua 76 ® - - npib0, 
keipat b€ ér’ dxpo vavo[T]a[O]| wo cwryjpsov 
vyvalv Te Kal vavTHGLW: GANA yaipere. 
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‘Tam the memorial of Kelatos, son of Ph - - erides, and I lie at the 
roadstead’s utmost point bringing safety to ships and to sailors: so 
farewell.’ 

The name K7Aatos does not, so far as we know, occur elsewhere. It may 
be a Dorian form of K7Anros, which is found in a late Egyptian inscription 
(CLG. ui. 5032). The reading is almost certain, though the third letter is not 
very clear and was originally read as p by Mr. Penoyre. The name of Kelatos’ 
father is in part illegible: between the ¢ and the H stood three, or possibly 
four, letters, and the H was followed probably by Ff. 

The alphabet is decidedly more archaic in appearance than that of 
No. 1 (above), and the inscription may well belong to the latter part of the 
sixth century B.C. or the opening years of the fifth.! 


10. From a well on the shore north ot Potamia Skala. The top line is 
illegible, only fragmentary letters being distinguishable. At right angles to 
the main inscription run the letters MA, very delicately cut. The design at 
the top may be an apotropaion in the shape of a formalized rendering of the 
evileye. The relief is lower than the sketch suggests. 


["A]vOe xaipe. 





The name “Av@os is found at Thasos in Dimitsas 1245 (=1275). 


11. Theologo.—Beneath a relief, of which the upper part is broken off, 
built into the corner of a wall of a house adjoining the soldiers’ quarters. 
The inscribed surface is 38 m. long, 09 m. high. Height of letters 
025 m. 





1 We wish to acknowledge the advantage we Several suggestions are due to Mr. G. F. Hill, 
have derived in this and other inscriptions to whom we would express our thanks. 
from Mr. A. M. Woodward’s kind collaboration, 
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MANTAAOAAAESE Maptadordées 
XAIPE Xaipe. 


12. Built into the exterior long wall of the church of “Aysos 
Nixodaos, near Theologo, on the road ‘sro Hove, on the r. as one leaves the 
village. 55x 10m. An ansated tablet; part of the lower and right hand 
edges are preserved. The stone is in very poor condition, but the reading 
may be regarded as certain. 


IKOZAETHEATARANTHN 
AE RITONSY NMUTPIQIA HET 
ENOOLEMITHPAS 







The epitaph seems tv have consisted of two hexameter verses: the first 
three feet must have formed a line of the inscription which is now lost. In 
the fifth foot of the second verse there is a superfluous syllable, while 
eixooaeTns is scanned as if it were edxoceris. 


zi \ > , 
crete ee etxocaeTns ATaXavryy 
e ‘ + és /, /, > ‘ , 
@ EXtTOV GUY UNTPL hiryn heya TEéVOOS Eri yr pws. 


13. Theologo.—Built into the 1. hand doorpost of a house, on the r. side 
of the street as one descends. Letters ‘04 m. high. 


DAEKTEYEA! 
YTOYII@EKA 


In |. 1 we have some part of [aro]8extevoa[s], for which cf. CLG. 2163d 
(= Dimitsas, 1131) Avp.“Hpodoro[s] Tapapovov 8i[s] dpEals ev] aTodeK7[ ats 
etd. and Ath, Mitt. xxxiii. 219 Swras Evadpou drodextevoas erecxevacev 
Tov mupyov eth. For the functions of the dmoSéerar see J. Ochler ap. 
Pauly-Wissowa s.v. 


14. Theologo.—In a house opposite that on the doorpost of which the 
last inscription stands. Below a sepulchral relief found in a field near the 
village: height -47 m., breadth -£7 m. The relief represents a male figure 
reclining, leaning on his left arm, with a woman seated (1.) looking to r.: in 
front of the couch stands a table with fruits, behind is a ledge on which 
rests a helmet (?). Apicated letters, 025 m. high. 
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ALP ITPOKACO CR AIPE 


Adp(yAtos) Tpdxdos xaipe. 


15. Sotero Kalyvia, half way between Sotero and Sotero Skala—On a 
large rectilinear block 2-40 m. long, “5 wide, -25 thick. The stone was 
abandoned here in an attempt to remove it from Sotero Skala to Sotero: a 
similar block was successfully transported the whole way, and is now in the 
church at Sotero. The letters (height ‘035 m.) are carelessly scrawled and 
are now all but illegible on the stone, but coine out clearly on the squeeze. 


HPAKAHS 
ENOAA AE 
kKATOIKKIX 


“Hpax(r)is | év(@)ade | xatotxei. 


The words must be a jest, but apparently an ancient one since the letters 
are too faint and worn to have been cut in modern times, and other reasons 
make it practically impossible that the words can have been cut by a modern 
inhabitant of the island. The size and proportions of the blocks suggest that 
they may have formed part of the entry of a tomb or temple, less probably of 
a dwelling-house. The well cut marble surface has apparently been defaced 
by some light-hearted youthful Thasian, perhaps of the 4th or 3rd century 
B.C., unless indeed some one of the few archaeologists who have visited Thasos 

H 2 
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will plead guilty to this jew desprit. We are indebted to M. Basileiades 
of Hamédieh for informing us of the existence and locality of this stone. 


16. Kazaviti—From the wall of the school (?) adjoining the church: 
height, “45 m.; breadth, ‘35m. Above, relief of a horseman wearing a 
himation, riding to r. to an object which may be a tomb fet 


MESTOSHPRQAQ 
TOYXAIPE 


Méatos “Hp(o)é(o)| tov xaipe. 


The name Méovos is found in Thasos in Dimitsas 1182, 1307: for its 
form see P. Perdrizet, Corolla Numismatica, p. 220. ‘Hpodotos is one of the 
commonest names on the island. 


17. Kazaviti—From the wall of the same building, complete on 1. and 
below. Height, ‘24 m.; breath, 25m. Above, a relief: a figure on |. en face 
with some object in his or her hands, standing with his side to the back of a 
throne on which is seated to r. a figure on a much larger scale. 


ZQEIIM XAIPE Zeoiplos] Yaipe. 


The relief strongly resembles the left hand fragment of that figured in Conze, 
Reise auf. d. Ins. d. thrak. Meeres, p. 22 and Pl. VI. (= Dimitsas, p. 846 and 
Plate). The names Zéopos and Zwoipn are very common in Thasos, 


18-21. The originals of the following four inscriptions are in Mr. 
Penoyre’s possession. Three of them are stamps on Thasian amphora- 
handles (cf. Rev. Arch. 1861, iii. 283 ff., 1875, xxix. 374 ff; Dimitsas, p. 973 ff.), 
the fourth is on the back of a small grotesque mask. 


18. 
Oaciov 
"AmroNAddepos. 
19, 
Oaciov 


Mandiwvo[s] 
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aM [Olaciov 





[O|(ueoFe (7), a suggestion 
21. : made by M. Christides 
of Panagia. Neither the 

) — little head, however, nor 

= Ve \ the lettering is above 


£ ‘ suspicion. 


The following inscriptions copied by Mr. Penoyre have already been 
published : 

22. Limena—J7.H.S. viii. 417 f. No. 19 (= Dimitsas, 1387): ‘from 
Thasos ; but the locality is not specified. Perhaps from the temple at Alki?’ 
The inscription, on a slab measuring 19x °3x°‘3 m. is at Limena, lying in 
the débris of the sea wall between the metochiu of Vatupedi and the north- 
east promontory, two or three hundred yards from the metochia. At the 
top is a simple moulding above a relief which has been purposely obliterated 
but probably represented a single standing figure. Beneath is the inscription 
and below this a metre of plain surface uninscribed. 


23. Limena.—Ath, Mitt. xxxiii. 219 (in minuscules only}. Approx. 
dimensions, 382 x°9 m. 


24. Limena.—Archaic inscription published by G. Mendel, B.CLH. xxvii. 
391 ff. and more correctly by W. Deonna. Rev. frch. x1. 29 fh CH dth. Witt, 
xxxili, 221. Owing to the interest of this, one of the oldest extant Thasian 
inscriptions, we reproduce it here from a squeeze taken by Mr. Penoyre. The 
original forms a single line 2-44 im. long, but for convenience of reproduction 
it is here divided into four sections. 


THN KAI RMEPES KAI 
o?>RMHMEYTANMYANENRQ 
RESTA SIND AIDESTHE DE 


NOrEOSOVAADQE 


25. From the lintel of a house at Kinira Skala. J_H.S. vin. 427, No. 3 
(=Dimitsas, 1414), Large and carefully engraved letters with slight apices, 
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117x-15 m. L.3 has now perished. This stone has been brought from 
Aliki, where it was seen by Bent. 


26. Aliki—J.#.8. vii. 418, No. 9 (=Dimitsas, 1877). Length, 1°45 m.; 
height, °5 m.: height of letters, ‘12-15 m. 


27. Hamadieh.—In the exterior wall of the church of Evangelismos, 
BCH. xvii, 126, No. 4. Inscribed portion. 26x07 m. Above, a relief of a 
reclining figure facing with legs to 1., in 1. hand a kantharos, in r. uncertain 
object. In front, table with fruits; behind, lightly incised design on wall. 


28. Kazaviti—B.C.H. xvii. 126, No.2. In 1. 2 de Ridder takes EX 
as 53; ‘la sigle Zssignifie, je crois, la moitié. It is simpler to take it as é, 
which, owing to its shortness, is written in full instead of being denoted by a 
numeral sign.*: In 1,4 de Ridder reads 1Z (=17); the squeeze seems to 
show that Z (=60) is the true reading. 


29. Bulgaro.— Ath. Mitt. xxxili. 238. 


30. In the possession of M. Bix at Cavalla—B.C.H. xxiv. 313f. We 
give a reproduction of this inscription as an interesting example of ligatured 
script not easily represented in type. 


APXEAHMOL 
TPAMAE¥ TH 
BalIBIO¥ MANO¥ 
EA/I WEE HLYN 
B WEAECIIA Y PACE 
EENOIC CLARE 
EPON) TMéCATA 
OH EALCIFPO- TI 
MO¥ HIOAIM AP 
FEAHAAT OPI 3€7 


Marcus N. Top. 
J. ff. BAKER-PENOYRE, 


HISCHYLOS. 


[Prares VIIL-XIL] 


SincE the publication of Hartwig’s epoch-making book there has been 
something of a lull in the study of Greek vase-painting of the best periods ; 
at all events few further attempts have been made to deal with individual 
artists or schools, and their relation to the history of the subject in general. 
The time has perhaps come for a revival of our interest; and though it is not 
claimed for the present paper that it has such ambitious aims, it may yet 
serve to direct attention to a class of vases not treated by Hartwig, in fact 
hitherto largely neglected. In dealing with the work of the artist Hischylos, 
I cannot claim to rehabilitate him, as Hartwig has done with Phintias, 
Onesimos, and other artists, chiefly owing to the fact that, whatever the 
interest of the vases signed with his name, we have no certain ground for 
crediting him with the decoration of any single specimen. There is indeed 
no definite evidence that he was a vase-painter at all, and he cannot therefore 
aspire to be an Euphronios, a Douris, or even an Epiktetos. He invariably 
signs éroinaev, which on the older theory was usually held to imply that the 
same man both made and painted the vase, where no other name with éypayev 
accompanies it. But according to the now generally accepted view that 
érroinaev denotes the owner of the pottery or master of a school of artists, we 
can no longer admit the comprehensive sense of the word; the master stated 
the fact that the vase was made under his supervision, and permitted his 
subordinates to advertise their names as painters where their work merited 
such distinction! It will be seen that this has some bearing on the 
question of Hischylos’ work in particular. 

But at all events we may with Klein? regard him as_ having 
developed the form of the kylix. The fact that six out of his eleven 
vases bear the name of other painters shows that he was pre-eminently a 
potter, and only in the second degree a painter. The cups of this time 
exhibit the first appearance of tectonic unity; in the earlier B.-F. kyhix 
the bowl is distinct from the stem as if it rested on a stand, but now the two 
are structurally one, and as Klein observes, the profile of the cup begins to 
recall the Doric capital. 





1 On this question generally see Pottier, Cut. * Euphronios, p. 42. 
des Vases du Louvre, ili. pp. 699 ff. 
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The vases associated with the name of Hischylos are also of considerable 
interest in connexion with the development of Athenian cup-painting, 
inasmuch as they are essentially transitional in character. Like Andokides 
and Nikosthenes, Hischylos stands on the threshold of the new red-figure 
style, and not only produced both black-figured and red-figured vases, but 
also others in which the two styles are combined. But it cannot be said that 
they afford any assistance towards the solution of the old problem of the 
origin of the red-figure style. It is indeed probable that a satisfactory 
solution will never be arrived at; the change in the technique was so 
absolute and complete that any transition is, strictly speaking, impossible. 
We must seek rather for a reason for the change than for an explanation of 
the process involved. Meanwhile it may be noted that the transitional vases 
are of two kinds, one variety represented by the work of Andokides, the other 
by the kylikes of the Epictetan cycle. In the former's ‘bilingual’ vases the 
principle obtains that the same subject is repeated in both methods, but the 
colours are exactly reversed, as in the amphora from the Forman collection,? 
now at Boston, and the Palermo cup?* with its ‘counterchanged’ exterior 
(to use a heraldic expression). In the latter the subjects are different, and 
the interior design is usually black-figured, the exterior red-figured ; in a 
few instances the contrary is the case. 

Whether, therefore, we look to Andokides or to the school of Epiktetos 
as the innovator, the change appears to be due simply to artistic causes at 
work at this time in Greek art, which found their reflection in the vases. 
There had been going on throughout the course of early art a tendency (to 
which B.-F. vase-painting is an exception) in favour of representing figures in 
light tone against a dark background. It may be observed in the stele of 
Lyseas,? and in the Clazomenae sarcophagi,® and in sculpture the growing 
preference for high relief may be regarded as a parallel development. Even 
in the B.-F. vases the tendency is suggested by the attempts at lightening the 
figures by polychromy, and still more by the practice of covering as much as 
possible of the surface of the vase with the black varnish, leaving only a small 
panel for the B.-F. design. This was in effect a preparation for the next 
step. to bring the black varnish close up to the design as a background for 
figures in light tone. Something of the same kind had already been 
attempted in shield-devices, while the variety of treatment of the Gorgoneion 
in late B.-F. vases illustrates the experimenting for colour ettects which is 
characteristic of the time.’ Further, the use of accessory colours was tending 
to fall into disfavour, and the simple cuntrast of black and red was becoming 
more marked. It would not therefure require a great exertion of the imagina- 
tion tu try the ettect of leaving the figures red, in place of the very small amount 





2 C. Smith, Cad. of Forman Coll. No. 305. p. 178. His views as to the influence of 


+ Juhrb, 1889, Pl. 10, Clazomenae on the new style seem to require 
> See Ath, Mitth. iv. p. 41, where this some modification. 
stele Is suggested as having given birth to the * See generally <tner, Journ. of Arch. 1902, 
idea of R.F. vase-painting. pp. 327 ff; Berl. Phil. Woeh. 1894, p. 112 ; 


® See Zahn in op. cit. 1898, p. 75, 1908, Walters, lncient Pottery, i. p. 401. 
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of background which remained, and allowing the latter to become absorbed in 
the larger background of the original black varnish. This may also explain 
why the painters of the earlier R.-F. amphorae and hydriae still ‘ thought’ as 
has been said, ‘in the black-figure style, and preserved the old system of 
panels with borders of B.-F. ornament, although the figures within them were 
now no longer black, but red. 

If we turn to the earlier R.-F. kylikes we shall see that the circum- 
stances are similar. The later B.-F. cups had for some time limited the 
exterior decoration to one or two figures each side, filling in the space with a 
pair of large eyes, the pupil black, with a purple ring for the iris, the cornea 
being usually white. When the ground became black, it was a simple matter 
to omit the white and purple and the black varnish over which they were 
laid. and to leave the ground of this part red (cf. Plate VITI.). The interiors, 
as already noted, retained the old process in the majority of cases, which is 
perhaps the more remarkable as interior designs had never been popular with 
the painters of B.~F. kylikes, and in many of the later examples they are 
wanting, or nothing more elaborate than a Gorgon’s head is attempted 
(cf. Table L.).8 

We are then left with the result that the earliest R.-F, kylikes preserve 
in their exterior decoration the exact scheine of the later B.-F. vases of this 
form, while the interior subject, which once more springs into favour, 
preserves the older method. The reason for this is not at first sight obvious, 
but on the other hand the revival of the interior subject is probably due to 
the change in the form of the cup, which had become flatter and shallower. 
leaving a level surface in the centre with obvious opportunities for 
decoration. 

A list of the cups of the transitional period or ‘Epiktetan eycle’ was 
drawn up some twenty years ago by Klein, and probably requires little 
amendment at the present time. It is reproduced with a few additions and 
corrections (Klein’s numeration being followed so far it goes) in Tables I-III. 
He divides them into three classes: B.-F., ‘mixed, and R.-F. Among the 
twelve B.-F. cups he reckons six signed by Nikosthenes, four signed by 
Pamphaios, one signed by Hischylos, and one signed by Hischylos as potter 
with Sakonides as painter. To these twelve may be added four plates or 
‘Teller’ of similar style, and three cups (also in Klein’s list) with white- 
ground designs on the exterior and a Gorgoneion in the interior, all evidently 
of late B.-F. work. ‘The ‘mixed’ examples in Klein's list amount to twenty- 
two, which number I have increased to thirty-three by sundry additions: 
these include three cups signed by Hischylos with Epiktetos as painter, and 
two others with the former name alone. Others are signed by Pamphaios, 
Nikosthenes, Chelis, Psiax, and Andokides. Of the earlier R.-F. kylikes with 
the large eyes on the exterior, there are thirteen in Klein’s list, to which 
three uthers have been added ; one is signed by Hischylos and Pheidippos, 





8 Klein’s theory that this Gorgoneion by its method of painting suggested the R.-F. technique 
has of course long been rejected. 
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one by Pamphaios and Epiktetos, and others by Pamphaios and Chelis. 
With these may be grouped four others without the large eyes but probably 
of the same early date, of which two certainly, and perhaps the other two 
also, came from the workshop of Hischylos. 

In all we have eleven vases with the signature of Hischylos and two 
others where the signature is imperfect, representing all three classes of 
technique. These are again grouped by themselves in Table IV. In the 
three classes he appears to have employed sucessively as painters Sakonides, 
Epiktetos, and Pheidippos; of the first and last of these we know nothing 
more. Epiktetos on the other hand was destined for a long and 
successful career, and evidently learned his craft in the workshop of 
Hischylos. I now propose to take these groups of vases successively, in 
order to show what light they throw on the school of this artist and his 
position as a representative of the ‘transitional’ period. 


TABLE I.—BLACK-FIGURED VASES. 





(a) KYLIKEs. 








Int. Ext. 
— Nikosthenes (Klein 60) Gorgoneion — 
_ Pamphaios (Klein 3) do. i —_ 
. Louvre F 121 Nikosthenes (Klein 62) do. Eyes: Herakles: Dionysos and 
Hermes 
Louvre Pamphaios (Klein 4) do. do. Dionysos and Ariadne 
. Mus. Greg. ii. 66, 4 do. (Klein 5) do. do. Herakles and Kyknos: 
quadriga 
— Nikosthenes (Klein 63) do. do. Athena and Enkelados : 
Theseus and Minotaur 
. Louvre F 122 do. (Klein 64) do. do. Aeneas and Anchises : 
Combat 
. Cook Coll. do. (Klein 67) do. — Quadrigae 
: pears pitt \ do. (Klein 61) do. — Dionysos: quadriga 
Bourguignon Coll. | 
(dreh. Zeit. 1884, j Pamphaios (Klein 6) Rider — Panthers 
Pl. 16) 
Berlin 2100 Hischylos (Klein2) | Man with cup —_— — 
Cambridge 60 mete j (Klein 3), _ Eyes : Herakles and lion: stags 
(b) Prares. 
Beilin 2099 — Warrior 
Brit. Mus. B 589 — Dionysos 
do. B 590 — Warrior (trumpet) — 
do. B 591 — Archer (trumpet) 
(c) WuiTE-Grounp Cvps, 
Brit. Mus, B 679 —_ Gorgoneion: ships ' Eyes: banquets 
do. B 680 = Gorgoneion do, Artemis, Apollo, Leto; 
: } i Sirens : 
Berlin 2060 — Gorgoneion i do. Deities; Heiakles 
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I—Blach-figured Vases. 


There is only one complete kylix with purely B.-F. designs bearing the 
name of Hischylos, and this is at Cambridge® It is the one signed by 
Sakonides as painter, and is a typical late B.-F. kylix with the large eyes and 
figures between on the exterior, but no interior design. The absence of the 
latter argues for a comparatively early date (artistically if not chronologically). 
I cannot trace a similarity to the work of Sakonides in any of the ‘transi- 
tional’ cups, and he must therefore be regarded as belonging to a time 
before the innovation was thought of. But we may with more profit turn to 
the other B.-F. cup signed by Hischylos, the kylix in Berlin (Cat. 2100), 
which was published some years ago by Frankel, and of which, thanks to 
the kindness of Dr. Zahn, I am here enabled to offer an improved and revised 
reproduction (Plate IX.). 

The interior design of this cup was originally published by Frankel in a 
restored and consequently somewhat misleading form. The new photograph 
shews clearly the parts which are missing, and it is more necessary to call 
attention to these, as Frinkel’s account of them in his accompanying text is 
inaccurate and deficient. They include the greater part of the right arm, the 
right leg and all of the left as far as the top of the boot, portions of the 
chlamys and the left hand with part of the cup it holds. The chief interest of 
the figure lies in the curious head-dress, which is essentially feminine,’ and 
its form seems to indicate a knot of hair at the back of the head under the 
coif. The drawing is slightly careless, but the general treatment of the 
figure is good and betrays more freedom than is usually associated with B.-F. 
drawing. It is in fact easier, as noted subsequently, to find parallels in R.-F. 
vases than in the earlier style. Of the signature there remain only the 
letters >+V DSEMOIE, but this is quite sufficient evidence for the restoration 
‘TJoyd[ro]s érrode[oev, which Frankel propounded. 

The Berlin Museum contains another vase (No. 2099), which is a 
genuine plate or ‘Teller,’ and with this may be associated at least three 
others of similar form and style. They evidently belong to the end of the 
B.-F. period, and as their designs suggest a comparison with the interiors of 
the Hischylos school I have thought them worth publishing here, with the 
suggestion that they are closely allied to, if not the actual work of that school. 
The other three examples are in the British Museum (Cat. B589-591). 
By the kindness of Dr. Zahn I am enabled to give a reproduction of the 
Berlin plate, hitherto unpublished; of the three London examples B591 has 





®° Gardner, Cat. of Fitzuiliiam Museum this isan imitation of feminine headgear. He 


Vases, No. 60. 

W Jahrb. i. (1886), Pl. 12. Inthe Catalugue 
(1885) it is described as a ‘Teller’; but Dr. 
Zahn tells me it is certainly a kylix restored 
in that form, the interior design with the 
stem and foot alone being preserved. 

1M. Pottier does not accept the view that 


says it is ‘given to men of a ceitain age and 
analogous to our night-eap.’ But the subject 
of the Berlin vase has hardly reached the 
‘certain age’ which he would suggest. See 
Cut. des Vases du Louvre, ili. p. 885, & propos 
of the vase G 4 dis, described below (p. 117), 
and Dar.-Sagl. Diet. s.c. Kekryphalos. 
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already been published? and B589-590 are here given (Plate XI.). It 
is possible that similar examples are to be found in other collections, but 
so far I have not been able to trace any. The four under discussion all 
have single figures in B.-F. technique, the red ground being extended to cover 
the rim of the plate as well as the interior space, and the drawing in each 
case is of sufficient merit to admit of the supposition that they are the work 
of well-known artists. 

The subject of the Berlin plate (Plate X.) is that of a warrior who, to 
quote Furtwaengler’s description, is represented ‘making long strides to the 
left, the right heel drawn up backwards, brandishing his lance for a throw. 
Purple greaves, short chiton with many folds and small white stars, as also 
on the shoulder where visible under the cuirass; sword, Boeotian shield with 
incised scales and in the centre an incised mask of Medusa without beard or 
serpents; bearded; Attic helmet with low crest, the cheek-piece in the fourm 
of a lion’s head ; all details incised. Drawing of great excellence, restraint 
and carefulness, yet life-like.’ It is in truth as good a specimen of B.-F. 
drawing and painting as exists, worthy to compare with the best work of 
Exekias or Andokides. Yet the archaic type of eye, the tapering limbs, and 
the minute treatment of the armour and drapery are all purely B-F. 
characteristics, and there is little of the freedom of the Epiktetan cycle. 
The artist has inherited the traditions of the ‘miniature’ painters of the 
middle of the sixth century and is unaffected by the coming revolution. 
Therefore the plate must, like the Sakonides cup, be dissociated from the 
transitional group and probably also from the school of Hischylos. It might 
be permissible to hazard the suggestion that it was painted by Sakonides; 
but we cannot judge sufficiently of that artist’s style by the one remaining 
specimen of his work. It must also be remembered that the painters of the 
B.-F. period were always more or less conventional: they show few traces of 
individuality, and the fact that so few sign their vases with éypawev helps 
to increase the difficulty of differentiating and classifying their work. 

Of the three British Museum plates B 591 represents an archer, in the 
usual Oriental dress of leather elaborately ornamented, blowing a trumpet 
through a mouthpiece (gopSeta) formed by a piece of leather placed over the 
mouth.’ The subject of B590 (Plate XI.) is somewhat similar, but the style 
is less elaborate. Here the figure is in ordinary soldier's equipment, with 
helmet, cuirass, and greaves. These two designs will be seen to be quite in 
keeping with the typical kylix-interiors of the transitional stage (see below, 
pp. 111 f.), and the variations of the warrior motive are numerous. But the 
other plate (B589, Plate XI.) has a mythological subject in the form of 
Dionysos, seated on a folding-stool with kantharos in hand. The composition 
is more typical of B.-F. than of R.-F. vases,4 where Dionysos, if represented 
as a single figure, is usually depicted in some more active movement. 





12 Micali, Storia, P). 100, Fig. 4. 4 Cr B. M. B. 693 and sce Walters’ Ancient 
1} See Smith’s Dict. of Antigs., s.v. Capis- Pottery, ii. p, 55. 
trum. 


= Taaptes 
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From the careful though not mannered drawing, the general restraint 
and sobriety of the compositions, and the sparing use of accessory colours, 
it would be reasonable to suppose that these three plates belong to the 
later stages of B.-F. vase-painting, when the genre movement was spreading 
and the tendency to reduce the number of figures in a scene was becoming 
rapidly more marked. There is not sufficient evidence for assigning any 
of them to a particular painter, but they may be fairly associated with the 
school of Hischylos and his brother-artists. In this connexion one point is 
certainly worth noting, namely that the circular plate was a favourite form 
with Epiktetos, though rarely employed by any other other artist at any 
period. Klein enumerates no less than ten examples from his hand (signed 
*Entxtyntos éypawev), all of course being in R.-F. style. It is therefore 
not impossible that he also tried his hand on the same type of vase in his 
earlier days; but we have only one absolutely certain instance of his work 
in the B.-F. technique (Table III. No. 10). It is true that among the 
‘mixed’ vases discussed in the next section there are three others signed by 
him as painter, but it might be possible to argue that he was in those cases 
only responsible for the outside designs. There is only a presumption in 
favour of these B.-F. interiors being from his hand; but if this antecedent 
probability is accepted, it is perhaps possible to venture on a theory, which 
if it does not solve the question of the artist of the four plates, may at least 
give a clue to the authorship of the Berlin kylis. 

It may be accepted without much doubt that Epiktetos in his younger 
days worked for Hischylos, as he also did for Nikosthenes, and accordingly 
we turn to see what evidence is yielded by the B.-F. interiors of the four 
cups to which allusion has just been made (see Table H. Nos. 2, 8, 10, 12). 
Of these, No. 2, which only has a deer for its interior design, may be 
disregarded ; but the other three subjects are worth attention : 


No. 8. Brit. Mus. E3(Plate XII.). Young Horseman. Potter Hischylos, 

No. 10. Wtirzburg iii. 358 Youth wreathed, wearing chlamys Potter Nikosthenes), 
and holding skyphos. 

No. 12. Petersburg (Academy) Youth running, with staifand wine- Potter Hischylos. 
skin; chlamys sprinkled with 
stars. 


All three illustrate the Epiktetan fondness for genve subjects ; and the second 
and third are evidently closely allied in style and subject to the Berlin 
vase. Unfortunately neither has been published; but Wernicke has 
noted’ that No. 2 is a virtual replica of a R.-F. vase-painting by Epiktetos.'® 
The same close resemblance of subject exists between the Berlin cup and a 
R.-F. interior in the Louvre (G 4 bis), which, as will be seen hereafter (p. 117), 
is nearly allied to the Hischylos group of the Epiktetan cycle. It appears 
therefore to be within the bounds of probability that the Berlin cup, if not 





8 As in this case both the signatures appear ing the Petersbuig cup considers that the 
on the exterior, there is no doubt that all the drawing shows signs of archaistic tendencies, 
decoration is by Epiktetos. VW Arch. Zeit. 1885, p. 253. 

6 Helbig (Bull.d.I. 1868, p. 78) in describ- iS Klein, Mfeisters. p. 104, No. 11. 
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actually Epiktetos’ work, is to be grouped with those which he painted in the 


earlier part of his career. 


Epiktetos, it can be only from the hand of Hischylos himself. 


If the interior design was not painted by 


Dr. Hartwig has already called attention to the absence of satisfactory 


reproductions of vases by Epiktetos.! 


This important artist has certainly 


been hitherto unduly neglected: but it is to be hoped that the German critic 
will some day fill in the gap, and do for Epiktetos what he has already 
achieved for many of that artist’s successors. 


TABLE II.—KYLIKES OF ‘MIXED’ STYLE. 





oO co 


. Orvieto (Faina) 


. Mus. Thorw. (Copen- 


. Munich 1232 : 
. Louvre F 127 (3) : 
. Louvre F 126 | 


. Brit. Mus E3 


. Munich 111 : 

| Nikosthenes 

| Epiktetos 
Pamphaios (Klein 8) 


(Klein. Epiktetos 3) 


NOM Pw hy 


. Wurzburg hi. 358 
. Mus. Greg. ii 69, 4 
. Petersburg 


. Mus. Thorw. 92 | 
. Bull.d I. 1881. p. 246 | 
. Munich 1023 

. Wurzburg ini, 357 

. Louvre F 125 

. Bibl. Nat. 835 

» Munich 1240 (Amer. 


. Munich 1021 
. N. des Vergers, Sale 
. Louvre F 128 
3. Louvre F 127 
. Altenburg 
5. Ricketts - Shannon 
. Brit Mus. 6-21 
3 


27. Klein, Ziebl. p. 55, 5 


. Ihid. p 55, 6 


Buit. Mus, E 4 


hagen) 93 





J. of .trch. 1895, 
p. 487, Pl. 22) 


Cat. 102 


Coll. i 


1896 


(Branteghem Coll. : 
35) 





(a) Intertor 


| Hischyles (Klei 


Hischylos | 


Epiktetos f (K 


Pamphaios (Klein 7) 


Hischylos | 
Epiktetos 


Méuvwy Kadrdds 


Hischylis | 
Epiktetos J 


Hischylos (Klein 7) 
Nikosthenes (Klein 72) 


Chelis (Klein 1) 
Psiax 


Méeuvwy kados 
do. 


Hischylos 


Mépvay Kados 


do. 


do. 


(Klein, Epiktetos 2) 


black-figured ; exterior red-figure’, 
Zit. 

Deer 

Deer 


Doe 
Doe 


n 6) 
lein, Epiktetos 4) 


Minotaur 
Waninor 
Archer 


Horseman 
Horseman 
Ephebos 

' Youth (club) 
Youth (wine-skin) 


(Klein, Niko-) 
sthenes. 74) J 


* Youth (rhyton) 
Youth running 
Youth (rhyton) 
Youth 
Man running 
Seilenos 
Seilenos 


Seilenos 
Poseidon 
Poseidon 
Warrior 
Poseidun 
Waniior 

| Slinger 


Warrior 


» Warrior 





Ext. (with cyes) 


Jumper 
Runner 
Nose 
Wartior Man 
Minotaur Basin 
Diskos-throwers 
Seileni 
Youth Nose 
Seilenos Horse 
Youth Youth 
Mule Man 
Youth Warrior 
Youth Youth 
Wounded man Deer 
Warrior Disk-thrower 
Youth Ram 

» Youth Plant 
Warrior Nose 
Mule Nose 


Castanet-player 


Herakles Seilenos 
and lion and horse 
(Vo eyes.) 

Sirens 

Nose Youth 
Nose Nose 

Mule Leaf(? nose) 
Disk-thrower Youth 





WW Meisterschalen, p. 12. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
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(L) Interior red-figured ; exterior black-fiyured (without eyes). 

Louvre F129 ’Emlduxos Kadds Youth with amphora . Herakles Kyknos 
Palermo (Hartwig, p. _ Seilenos | Winged figures 

88 ‘ 


) 
Bull.d.I, 1879, p. 54 se Two youths *’ | Seileni 


(c) Interior bluckh- and red-figured. 
Brit. Mus. E 2 \ — _ Youth withamphoia » Youths and diotae 
(R.-F.) : 
Ships in frieze (B.-F.) 


(7) Exterior black- and red-figu rer. 
Palermo | Andokides (Klein 6° 1 ee 


Eyes; Warriors (coun- 
! »  terchanged B.-F, and 
; R.-F.) 





Il.— Vases of ‘Mixed’ Technique. 


I pass now to the second group of vases, those of the transitional or 
mixed style. It will be seen by reference to the list given above that the 
majority of these follow the same type: B.-F. interior with single figure: 
R.-F. exterior with eyes and single figures. To Klein’s twenty-two examples 
T have been enabled to add six, one of which, with the signature of Hischylos, 
I am here able to publish by the kindness of its owners, Mr. Charles 
Ricketts and Mrs. C. H. Shannon. This I propose to describe before dealing 
with the group in detail. 

This kylix (Plate VIII.) measures 12 inches (35 cm.) in diameter, or 
15 inches (42°5 cm.) including the handles, and the height is 5 inches 





(13 cm.). The bowl has been broken into fragments and put together, only 
the foot and handles being intact; it has also been slightly restored and 
repainted in parts, but little of importance is missing except part of the 
serpent in the interior design. It is covered with a fine lustrous black 
varnish, which becomes thinner on the handles, turning to red, and the inner 
edges of the handles and the rim of the foot are left in the red clay of the 
vase. It was bought at a sale in London, but unfortunately no details of its 
previous history have survived. When acquired by its present owners it was 
completely painted over, and the signature (Fig. 1) only came to light after 
cleaning. 





» According to Von Duhn (lve. czt.) the interior design here is of quite advanced style. 
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In the interior, within a circle of 34 inches (09 em.) diameter 
surrounded by a thin ring of black pigment, is a warrior turned to the right ; 
he stands with knees bent and heels raised, as if suddenly checked in his 
course by the sight of a serpent which rears its body in coils behind him. 
He turns his head in some alarm, but is sufficiently on the alert to prepare’ 
strike at it with his drawn sword. The raised and bent right arm and the sword 
are drawn in engraved lines against the background of the body, the upper part 
of the arm being visible behind the helmet across which the fore-arm passes. 
His armour is of the usual type: helmet with plain crest, tight-fitting metal 
cuirass, greaves bordered with purple stripes, and a Boeotian shield on the 
left arm. Round his neck is a chlamys or scarf embroidered with small stars 
and fringed with a pattern of Z-shaped zigzags, the ends of which are tied 
at the throat and fallin a bunch of folds in front. He also wears a short 
tight-fitting chiton, falling in narrow crinkly folds over the thighs, and 
picked out with purple, which colour also appears on the edges of the 
chlamys. Of the serpent the upper part is wanting, including the head. 

As to the subject, I think there can be little doubt that it has no 
mythological significance. Such would be quite contrary to the practice of 
the painters of the time, with their tendency to simplicity, which in the new 
and unfamiliar method was doubtless natural, but which they appear to have 
adhered to from choice even when retaining the old method. At all events 
they were at this time confining themselves to single figures for interiors, 
with the object, apparently, of learning how best to fill the circular space. 
‘An instinct’ says A. S. Murray,” ‘derived from older art dictated that this 
circular space must be broken up and taken full possession of by the figure 
within it. The figure must assume an attitude of stooping, kneeling, or 
running, such as would adapt it to the purpose. So also Klein says :™ 
‘Here we have carrying, lifting, hurrying, running, stooping, dancing, springing 

. and all for the sole purpose of obtaining those movements of the 
human body which the space of the vase demanded.’ This studied attempt to 
maintain simplicity results then in the limitation of themes for the interiors 
to three or four stock types: ephebi, warriors, or Satyrs; the variation is in 
the action of the figures, not in their character. 

Hischylos has signed another vase of this class, in which the interior 
design is of the same type, though vastly inferior from the artistic point of 
view. It is moreover in very bad condition. The cup in question is in the 
Museum of the University at Wiirzburg (iil. 357), and I am indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Bulle for a photograph, reproduced in Fig. 2. The drawing, 
it will be seen, is poor and careless even to decadence, and one is not 
surprised that the painter has remained anonymous. But as in the Ricketts- 
Shannon cup there is the same desire to obtain variety by adopting a new 
motive for an ordinary single figure. The man seems to be feeling his way 
forward as if intent on some attack or capture of a playful kind. An even 
closer parallel may be found in a kylix of later date, with the «adds-name 





21 Designs on Gk. Vases, p. 3. 2 Euphronios, p. 26. 
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of Lysis, in the Miinzkabinet at Vienna, published by Hartwig. A youth is 
drawing himself suddenly back, as if, according to Klein, he was about to 
spring forwards to grasp some object. Hartwig with more plausibility sees 
in the movement a shrinking back from some object (not indicated) at his 





Fic. 2.—Inrerron oF Kyntix at Werzpree. 


feet ; this is implied by the direction of the glance. In this connexion he 
aptly quotes the well-known lines from J/ivd in. 33 

as 8 OTe tis Te Spaxovta iS@v Tarivopaos atréaty 

ovpeos ev Bijaons, UO TE TPO“os EAraBE yvia, 

ip 7 dveywpycer, @Xp0s Té ply ele TapeEras, 
a reminiscence of which may, he thinks, have been floating through the 
painter's mind. But we must not now-a-days regard vase-artists as 
illustrators of Homer. In any case the Ricketts-Shannon cup, where the 
serpent is present, affords a striking support of Hartwig’s suggestion as to 
the missing object, though in this case the wayfarer. being an armed man, 
is able to cope with the emergency better than the hero of Homer’s simile. 





°3 Meisterschalen, Pl. 70, 1, p. 642. 
H.S.—VOL. XXIX. I 
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On the exterior of our kylix we have R.-F. designs of the usual simple 
type, consisting of a pair of large eyes, with a vertical object between, ending 
in a trefoil termination, and doubtless intended for a conventional repre- 
sentation of a nose. Similar conventions occur on five other examples of 
this class (Table IIL., Nos. 4, 9, 19, 20, 24). but only here on both sides of the 
vase. The cornea of the eyes and the eyebrows are left in red, the pupil 
being painted in black and the iris indicated by rings of purple and white: 
the latter pigment has almost entirely faded away, except in one instance. 
A smail point in the centre of the pupil shows that the rings were engraved 
with the aid of a compass. On either side of these designs, attached by stalks 
to the handles, are large upright palmettes of twenty-five leaves, the base 
being coloured purple with double tendrils below it. On the foot underneath 
are scratched various characters of no special interest. The signature 
HIS+VVO$:EPLOJIESEN is engraved at the base of one of the handles 
(see Plate VIII); and this naturally leads to the question: who was the 
painter of the decoration of this kylix? But this must be reserved for later 
consideration, along with other vases bearing Hischylos’ signature. 

Of the other ‘mixed’ vases by Hischylos, one worth noting is the kylix 
in the British Museum E 3, of which I reproduce on Plate XII. the hitherto 
unpublished interior design. It may serve as a further illustration of 
Epiktetos’ black-tigure work, even if it does not help us to make any further 
attributions to this painter. But inasmuch as Hischylos’ signature appears 
on the interior design, the possibility that this figure is his work must not be 
ignored. The subject is a young Athenian horseman, probably about to set 
forth for the chase, as he is equipped with the chlamys and two spears which 
indicate peaceful rather than military pursuits. Round his head is a wreath, 
and under the chlamys is a short chiton reaching half-way down the thighs. 
The chlamys has a border of Z-shaped zigzag markings between pairs of lines, 
which we have already noted as occurring on the Ricketts-Shannon vase ; it is 
covered with patches of white and there is an inner embattled border in the 
same colour, but this has now almost entirely faded away. Purple is 
employed for the wreath and the horse’s mane, but the rest of the design 
is all in black silhouette, except for the use of incised lines. The horse is 
spirited and life-like, his action betokening impatience to start, with the 
raised head and open mouth, the fore-feet pawing the ground. In the upper 
part of the field is the signature HIS+VVO$ EMOIESEN. 

The exterior R.-F. designs represent two Seileni, one with a drinking- 
horn and pelta, the other with an oinochoe, blowing a trumpet. Some idea 
of burlesque seems to be implied by these incongruous combinations, as in 
the warrior-Satyr of the Brit. Mus. vase E377 and two similar designs on 
vases in the Louvre (G73, G89). M. Pottier™ suggests that such figures are 
taken from a composition of Dionysos setting forth to join in the Giganto- 
machia, The Louvre vase G73 also bears the signature of Epiktetos, which 
on the one under discussion, as already noted, appears above the exterior 
scenes, in the form EPIKTETOS EAPASQOEN. 


* Cat. des Vases du Louvre, iit. p. 923. 
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Another group of the mixed vases to which it is worth while calling 
attention is that represented by Nos. 9, 20, 21, 26, together with Nos. 14-16 
in Table IIL, all bearing the well-known «ados-name of Memnon. Among 
the twenty-nine cups with this name two bear the signature of Kachrylion 
and one (No. 10 in Table IIL) that of Chelis: most of them are of fairly 
developed R.-F. style, and apparently of later date than the four in this 
group. But as the duration of a single cados-name cannot have been at the 
outside more than ten years,” the difference amounts to little, and additional 
evidence is afforded for the supposition that these ‘mixed’ vases are 
survivals, not anterior to, but contemporary with, the earliest red-figured. 
This is merely what we should expect from the style and the artists’ names 
which occur on them. One of the four (No. 26) was acquired by the British 
Museum in 1896 °°; its interior design is unfortunately in too shattered a 
condition for satisfactory reproduction. Three of the four (Nos. 9, 20, 26) 
have on the exterior the same conventional ‘nose’ which we have seen on 
the Ricketts-Shannon cup. One may, however, hazard the guess that they 
came from the workshop of Chelis, who signed a ‘mixed’ cup in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris (Cat. 335 =Table II. No. 18).?* 

A few words may be added with reference to No. 23 in Table IL, the 
Louvre cup F 127, of the interior design of which M. Pottier has kindly sent 
mea photograph. The subject, a warrior with shield and spear, running to the 
right and looking round, I had thought likely to afford a comparison with 
the subject of the Ricketts-Shannon cup. But it proved to be, as M. Pottier 
writes, a very ordinary figure, and not worth reproducing. The R.-F. exterior 
designs, he says, are much finer and more careful: ‘I cannot solve the 
question whether the vase was made in the workshop of Hischylos, because I 
have not at hand the material for comparison. ... But I would readily admit 
that in the workshop of this painter the B.-F. decoration of the Louvre cup 
was assigned to a less skilful artist.’ 

Of the six vases in this group with the signature of Hischylos, some 
have already been discussed above. The only one to which I am in a 
position to give proper consideration is the Ricketts-Shannon cup, the rest 
being unpublished or uninstructive. In this case it is important to notice 
that the signature is zncised, and not placed in any part of the design, from 
which we may infer that it was added after the vase was completed, and 
that the maker of the vase was not in this case responsible for its decoration, 
but entrusted it to an anonymous craftsman. Excellent piece of work as it 
is, the kylix must therefore remain unattributed; we can only surmise that 
Hischylos employed other painters besides the three who have left their 
names on his vases, adding our regrets that in this case he should not have 
thought fit to give his subordinate the credit he had undoubtedly earned. 





% Cf. Hartwig, Meistersch. p. 7. corrects his error in the later work. 
*8 See Klein, Lieblingsinschr. p. 54, No. 2. °"7 See on the group genetally Klein, 
This vase is obviously identical with the one Huphronios, p. 22, who considers them mostly 
given by K. as No. 4 in his list of ‘ Rotfigurige | the work of Chelis. 
Schalen mit Augen’ (Euphronios, p. 297). He 
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It is certainly impossible to trace any exact parallel in style, and the most that 
can be said is that it has the general characteristics of the transitional cups, 
among which it is entitled to a high place from the interest and artistic 
merit of its subject. With regard to the other two here published, the 
Wiirzburg cup is too inferior in execution for any profitable discussion, while 
the interior design of the British Museum cup E38 is on the whole most likely 
to be a specimen of Epiktetos’ B.-F. work. It is at all events quite worthy 
of his reputation. 


TABLE HII.—EARLY RED-FIGURED KYLIKES. 





NIA nw PONY 


(a) IFPith eyes. 








| . | Int. i Ext. (with eyes). 
_— | Pamphaios (Klein 9) — Goat Shield 
. Louvre | — ‘ —_— Heads Seileni 
. Louvre | -- — Nude men 
. See Table II. No. | — _ | aa 
26 ' 
« Wurzburg 432 ; _ _ Warrior Jumpers 
. Brit. Mus. E 6 Pheldopeas Klein, Pheidippos 1) | Archer * Warrior Athletes 
. Munich 1245 — Ephebos Man Youth 
. Brit. Mus. E 5 _ | Jumper | Jumper Meta (?) 
Pamphaios 
. Louvre G 5 Epiktetos } | (Obscene) | Archer Warrior 
. Naples 2615 Chelis (Klein 2; Méuvwv xards) | Seilenos | Maenad Seilenos 
. Munich 1316 aan Seilenos | Youth Seilenos 
2. Louvre : — Seilenos and Maenad ' Masks and combats 
; mer sO. ii, — Dionysos Warrior Trumpeter 
7 , 
. Louvre G 19 Méuvay Kadds Youth | Riders 
. Boston do. » Warrior Javelin- Armed 
ba : j thrower runner 
. Klein, Liebl. yp. do. ; Runner Maenad Goat 
55, No. 9 
(b) Without eyes. 
. Mus. Bir, 1115 Bniktre. ¢(Blein, Epiktetos 5) (Obscene) Heracles and Dionysos and 
| a Centaurs Seileni 
. Munich 1160 | Hischylos (Klein 10) Youth with Axe Horsemen Youths arm- 
‘ ing 
. Louvre G 4 | Pamphaios? (Klein 16) [Modern] Greeks Amazons 
| or Hischylos 
. Louvre G4 bis | 


Hischylos ? Lyre-player Riderr Amazons 





Il.—(u) Red-figured cups with eyes. 


This list is a short one and need not detain us long. Only one is from 
the workshop of Hischylos, and here the painting is the work of an otherwise 
unknown artist, Pheidippos (Brit. Mus. E6). The interior subject, an archer 
in Oriental costume,* gives little or no information as to the character of 





°S Cf. F 126 in the Louvre (Table II. No. 7). 
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Pheidippos’ work, and the exterior design is also of so simple a character that 
it would not be possible to deduce therefrom any further identifications. The 
possibility, however, suggests itself that the interior design may be by 
Hischylos himself, and the exterior only by Pheidippos. This question, in 
connexion with the other Hischylos signatures, might be worth further con- 
sideration. As regards the decoration it will be seen that all the fifteen cups 
in Table III. are of similar character, except that the first three have no 
interior design. Four of them (Nos. 10, 14-16) have the «adds-name of 
Memnon, and one of these is signed by Chelis. 


(6) Red-figured cups without eyes. 


Though the employment of the large eyes is undoubtedly a distinguishing 
characteristic of the earliest R.-F. cups, there are two or three from which 
they are absent, but which we may probably assume to be contemporaneous, 
although the R.-F. exterior designs are more advanced in composition than 
those of the preceding groups. Two of these are the work of Hischylos, and 
one (Munich 1160) has an interior design quite in the style of his school,” a 
nude youth wearing a wreath and wielding a pickaxe. M. Pottier points out 
to me that one of the exterior designs, a youth with a horse, appears on a 
contemporary R.-F. kylix in the Louvre (G 4 bis), closely associated in style 
and decoration with another (G4). On these two cups he has kindly sent me 
some interesting notes which I here repeat :—‘ The interior of the cup G 4 bis 
is ornamented with a figure of a man playing the lyre, the head covered with 
a xexpvparos, which offers some resemblance in style and subject to the 
Hischylos plate in Berlin. But the inscription in the field round the figure 
is only confused and without sense: ... AO$ NSHOSE (retrograde). In this 
one might see the intention of an illiterate craftsman to form the signature 
Heo xv ]Aos €vroince. In this case the Louvre cup G4, which Klein attributes 
to Tlavpazlos might be assigned to HuexyvAJos, as these two cups are closely 
related. I note that in the cups there is an isolated ivy-leaf placed under 
one of the handles, and that in G 4 bis the reverse is ornamented below with 
a garland of leaves in black. These details may enable you to recognise 
whether they are found in other Hischylos vases.’ It certainly seems as if 
M. Pottier was night in his supposition that the ‘signature’ on G 4 bis is a 
bungled version of Hioydros évroincev. On G 4 the letters -os of the artist’s 
name alone remain, and here again the evidence certainly puints to Hischylos 
rather than to Pamphaios. 





°° Jahn describes the drawing of the Munich vase as ‘sehr sauber und fein; noch streng 
aber anmutig.’ 
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1V.—VASES SIGNED BY HISCHYLOS. 





(1)=Table I. 12 
(2), Pil 


Cambridge 60 
Berlin 2100 


(@) Buack-Figunreb. 


Klein, Sakonides 3 
klein, Hischylos 2 


Sakonides 


(5) B.-F. rnv., R.-F. Ext. 


Position of Signature. 
Potter. Painter. 
Fcot (painted) Foot (painted) 
Interior design 


(3)=Table II. 8 Brit. Mus. E 3 klein, Epiktetos 2 Epiktetos Interior design Exterior design 

(4) +» 7.12 Petersburg Wein, Epiktetos 3 Epiktetes do. do. 

(5) ,, IL 2 Orvieto (Faina Coll.) Klein, Epiktetos 4 Epiktetos do. do 

(6) 3 Wel, " _ ' Klein, Hischylos 6 — do. — 

(7) » I1.16 Wizburg iii. 357 © Klein, Hischylos 7 — do. — 

(8) » 11.25 JH.S. xxix. Pl. 8 _ — Exterior (incised) - 

(ce) REp-FieureEp. 

(9)=Table III. 17 Blus. Etr. 1115 { Klein, Epiktetos 5 Epiktetos Exteriordesign Interior design 
(10) 4, III. 6 Brit. Mus. E6 | Klein, Pheidippos 1 Pheidippos Interiordesign Exterior design 
(11) >» III. 18 Munich 1160 | Klein, Hischylos 10 — do. _ 

Doubtful : 
(12)=Table III. 19 Louvre G 4 ' Klein, Pamphaios 16 — | Foot (painted) - 
(18) >», Il. 20 Louvre G 4 bis ; — | = ae 


i Interior design 





The accompanying Table IV. collects together all the vases with 
Hischylos’ signature which have been given in the three preceding tables 
and for the most part already discussed individually. It may, however; 
be worth while to make some attempt to sum up the general results, if any 
there be, of the preceding investigation. One point which may perhaps have 
some bearing on the subject is the position of the signatures on the vases in 
each instance, as noted in Table IV. The evidence derived therefrom is, 
however, negative rather than positive, so far as Hischylos’ artistic qualities 
are concerned. 

To take these signatures in detail, in No. 1, as already shown, it is clear 
that Sakonides alone was responsible for the decoration. No. 2 being 
incomplete affords no evidence apart from questions of style. No. 8 must be 
by an anonymous painter; and No. 12, though probably from the workshop 
of Hischylos, is not certainly signed by him. Nos. 3-5, 9, 10 are fully 
accounted for by the presence of the painter’s signature (in all cases but one, 
Epiktetos); unless we may suppose that the éypaye only refers to the part 
of the design where it occurs, i.e. the exterior of 3-5, 10 and the interior of 9. 
There remains the possibility that in Nos. 6, 7,11, and 13, where no painter’s 
name occurs, and Hischylos’ signature appears in the design, the decoration 
may be from his hand. Unfortunately where it is possible to compare these 
designs with each other or with the others just mentioned, the style affords 


no special points of similarity on which to establish a theory as to Hischylos’ 
own work, 
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The maximum amount of decoration attributable to him is as follows: 
Nos. 3-7, interiors (B.-F.), 9, exterior (R.-F.), 10, 11, 18, interior (R.-F.). 
But inasmuch as the presumption is against his having painted any part of 
the vases where others have signed éypaye, we are left with four interior 
designs (6 and 7 B.-F., 11 and 13 R.-F.), at present unattributed. The 
absence of any possibility of a complete publication of the Hischylos group 
and the great variety of style running through all the known examples 
prohibit us from reaching any more definite conclusion than the following. 

Hischylos employed other artists to decorate the vases which he made 
himself or superintended in the making. We gather that in this way he 
successively employed Sakonides, Epiktetos, and Pheidippos. The remark- 
able variety of style, not only in the Hischylos group but in all the cups of 
kindred character, increases the difficulty of sorting out; though it is curious 
that here it is the B.-F. not the R.-F. designs, to which we look for evidence. 
The latter as yet are mainly too conventional or too simple for criteria of 
style; and this is perhaps another argument against limiting the éypawe 
formula to one part of a cup. We are then compelled to assume that other 
painters worked for Hischylos besides those already named, and that to these 
artists we must assign the majority of the hitherto unattributed works, 
which, in addition to the thirteen with his name, must also be included 
among the products of the workshop of Hischylos. 


H. B. Warers. 


MUTASIMS MARCH THROUGH CAPPADOCIA IN A.D. 838. 


Ixy the warfare between the Eastern Empire and the Caliphate in 
the ninth century, one of the most famous passages is the expedition of 
Mutasim, which was signalised by the siege and capture of Amorion, in 
A.D. 838. The best, in fact the only full, narrative of the campaign is 
preserved in the Chronicle of Tabari (A. H. 223).! His account of the 
opening operations of the invading armies is beset with certain geographical 
difficulties which I propose to consider in this paper, with the help of 
material supplied in the writings of Professor Ramsay, and in the hope 
that he may be able to throw further light on the subject. 

The Caliph? invaded Asia Minor with three armies. His objective was 
in the first instance Ancyra. His general, Afshin, in command of what we 
may call the Eastern army, crossed the Taurus by the pass of Hadath 
(Adata),? and presumably his route was by Arabissos, Tzamandos, and 
Sebastea* The two divisions of the Western army, under the Caliph 
himself and Ashnas, started from Cilicia and crossed by the Cilician gates. 
The plan was that the armies should meet in the neighbourhood of Ancyra, 
and as the Saracens were well acquainted with the roads of central Asia 
Minor, they were able to calculate the distances and arrange the times of 
starting for the Eastern and Western armies respectively, so that they could 
hope to arrive at the same time at Ancyra, if nothing untoward occurred. 

Ashnas set out from Cilicia on June 19, and was directed to await the 
arrival of the Caliph’s army at Lulon, the great fortress which commanded 





1 De Goeje, iii. 1236 sgg. I lave used the must be inferred from the fact that his battle 
Russian + translation of Vasilev, Vizantiia i with the army of Theophilus was fought in the 
Araby, i. Prilozhenie, 30 sqg. and my refer- neighbourhood of Dazimon (Tokat). Vasil'ev 
ences are to it. So far as I know. Vasil’ev is probably right in supposing (op. ei. 121) 
is the only modern critic who has worked up that it was part of the plan that Afshin should 
the relation of Tabari. join another army, ftom Armenia and Melitene 

°? He left Samarra early in April, Yakubi, in (perhaps ris é& "Appeviwy otparias of Genesios 
Vas. Pril. 93 ep. Masudi, Golden Mradous, ib. 67). The westward roads from Melitene and 


68 (Barbier de Meynard, vii. 135). Armenia met at Sebastea. The fertile plain of 
3 He started from Saruja (Tabari 31) = Dazimon (Kaz-ova) lay on the right (north) of 
Surghi, the route Sebastea —Sebastopolis — Ancyra, 


+ The most direct route to Ancyra was by Cp. Anderson's map of Asia Minor (1908). 
Caesarca. But that Afshin marched by Sebastea ° Tabari, id, 
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the northern approach of the Pass of Podandos or Cilician Gates. Lulon 
was at this time in the possession of the Moslems; it had been captured by 
a general of Mamun in the autumn of a.p. 832.7. In the meantime Mutasim 
himself had encamped in Western Cilicia near the river Lamos, which was 
the boundary between Roman and Saracen territory. For what reason he 
went to the Lamos is not stated, and I mention the fact only because it has 
a bearing on the subsequent narrative of Tabari. Mutasim set out two days 
after Ashnas (June 21) and crossed the Taurus by the Pass of Podandos, in 
his footsteps. 

In a manner very common in the Arabic chronicles, Tabari, without 
referring to the arranged meeting at Lulon, leaps abruptly to a further stage 
of the march of the invaders. 
The two armies have again se- 
parated. Ashnas, evidently in 
advance, is at Marj-uskuf, and 
Mutasim in Matamir. Mutasim 
sends Ashnas a letter of which 
the tenor, as reproduced by | 
Tabari, is unintelligible. ‘The | 
Emperor is in front of you and 
intends to throw his army across: 
the Lamos. Remain where you |! 
are, at Marj-uskuf? 

Now we know the general | 
locality of Matamir, a name which 
frequently occurs in the Arabic | 










- Koron Sasima 


SNS H 

Mt Argaeu ' 
Andabals a 
I 

' 


chronicles. It was a district in 
southern Cappadocia, north of 
Tyana, marked by subterranean 
strongholds, which are described 
by Ramsay.® This is the mean- 
ing of the word Matamir. The 
road from Tyana to Soandos, by 
Sasima and Malakopaia, traverses 
this district. Now the route 
which, we may suppose, the Caliph would naturally have chosen, in order to 
reach Ancyra, would have been by Soandos (Nev Sheher), Parnassos, and 


+ (Pashmaky) 


. Lulon} . i 
‘. (Takhta Keupreu) 


Podandos. 








36 «a Ei] 


KM 








® Lulon and al-Safsaf are names for the same 
fortress as Ramsay has shown. For the identi- 
fication of the fortress and a full description of 
the Pass, see Ramsay, Geoyraphical Journal, 
Oct. 1903. 

* Yakubi, in Vas. Pril. 8; Tabari, 7b. 25. 

8 Tabari says that Mutasim sent the advance 
guard of his own army in the steps of Ashnas, 
and startel himself on June 21. Masudi 
(26. 68) says that Mutasim marched by the Pass 


of Podandos (Darb as-Salam), Afshin by the 
Pass of Hadath, and other armies by other 
routes. The last words must refer not to 
Ashnas, but to the forces from Melitene and 
Armenia. 

9 Historical Geography, 293 ; 356 (‘the plain 
of Venasa, about Sasima and Malokopaia ; 
great underground residences are a special and 
peculiar feature of this plain, which lies on the 
direct road north from the Gates’). 
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Akharbiis. Thus the first part of his march would have been through the 
region of Matamir. ; 

As Ashnas was in advance of Mutasim, who was in Matamir, it seems 
to follow that Marj-uskuf must be sought north of Sasima. This place 
is mentioned in a route from Podandos to Dorylaion, described by Ibn 
Khurdadhbah ” and Idrisi," and discussed by Ramsay in his article on 
Lyeaonia.® The first stations are Podandos —al-Karm—an-Nawba— 
al-Kanais—Wafra—Balisa—Marj al-Uskuf8 Ramsay thinks that this route 
(in which Lulon and Tyana do not occur) corresponds, in its first part, to 
‘the modern horse-road from Podandos by Takhta-Keupreu and Pashmakji 
to Nigde, and that thence it proceeded ‘through Hassa-Keui and Nenizi 
(Nazianzos) to Ak-Serai (Archelais).’ This view certainly seems best to 
suit the data. Nigde lies north of Tyana on the main road from Tyana 
to Sasima. But may it not be that the ninth-century road from Podandos 
to Sasima lay further to the east than the present horse-road, and joined 
the Tyana-Sasima road not at Nigde, but at Andabalis? However this 
may be, we may, I suggest, identify Ibn Khurdadhbah’s an-Nawba with 
Andabalis. As Sasima (Hassa-Keui) could not well be omitted in the 
itinerary, it is an obvious conjecture that it should be sought in the next 
station al-Kanais (‘the churches’)! This place is described by Ibn 
Khurdadhbah ‘on the right of Kawkab.’ It seems possible that Kawkab 
means Malakopaia, and if so, the description ‘to the south of Malakopaia’ 
would exactly apply to Sasima. The next important station on the route to 
Dorylaion, via Archelais, would be Nazianzos, and I propose to identify 
Nazianzos with Ibn Khurdadhbah’s Marj al-Uskuf. I may point out that 
Nazianzos, rendered illustrious by its famous bishop Gregory, presents a 
motif for the name Marj al-Uskuf, ‘ bishop’s meadow.’ 

We may now return to the message of the Caliph to his general. They 
are in southern Cappadocia, marching to Ancyra,and Ashnas is warned of the 
imminent danger of an attack from a Roman army which the Emperor 
Theophilus is ready to throw across the river—Lamos. If the Emperor were 
on the banks of the Lamos, he was no more dangerous to the northward 
march of the Saracens than if he had been on the banks of a river in 
Europe. In few places could he have been more safely out of the way than 
in the kleisurarchy of Seleucia. It is obvious that the Lamos has no relation 
to the military situation, and is simply an error of Tabari. The Emperor 
could not have been near the Lamos, for a few days later he fought a battle 





10 Translated by De Goeje, Bibl. Geog. Arab. 
vii. It is probable that the routes given by 
Ibn Khurdadhbah were derived from the work 
of Al-Garmi, who wrote books on the history 
and geography of the Roman Empire. He had 
been a captive among the Romans and was 
released on the occasion of the exchange of 
prisoners in A.D. 845. We know from Masudi 
that he wiote about the roads (transl. by Carra 
de Vaux, 247), and we know that Ibn Khur- 


dadhbah made use of his works elsewhere (De 
Goeje, 77). 

1 Translation by Jaubert. 

2 Jahreshefte des osterreichischen archavlo- 
gischen Institutes, vii. 123-125 (1904). 

3 Some of Idrisi’s stations are difterent, but 
both lists agree in Marj al-Uskuf. 

4 This station is given by Idrisi as well as 
Ibn Khurdadhbah. 
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in the north-east of Asia Minor, in the neighbourhood of Tokat. The tenor 
of the narrative and the circumstances of the situation enable us without 
difficulty to correct the error. The Lamos is a mistake for the Halys. Tabari 
did not realise the map of Asia Minor, and we may conjecture that the error 
arose from his having mentioned the Lamos at the beginning of the narrative 
(see above). Arabic chroniclers were familiar with the name of the Lamvs, 
because the exchanges of captives were generally carried out on its banks. 
We can now understand the position. The Emperor, aware of the Caliph’s 
designs on Ancyra, had assembled his forces east of the Halys. Calculating 
that the enemy would march by the Soandos-Parnassos road, which runs not 
far from the river, he intended to intercept it, crossing the river either near 
Parnassos, or at Zoropassos (north of Soandos), according to circumstances. 
The Caliph had received information that the Emperor was somewhere 
on the right of the Halys and he judged it imprudent to continue the march 
until the precise whereabouts and movements of the Romans were discovered. 
Three days later Ashnas received another despatch from Mutasim, commanding 
him to send an officer with a squadron of horse to search for and capture a 
Greek, who could give information about the Emperor and his army. 
Ashnas sent two hundred horsemen under Amr al-Fargani, who set ont at 
night and rode to the fortress of Kurra, hoping to find in its environs some 
one who could tell them what they wanted to know. They did not succeed, 
and the commandant of Kurra laid an ambush for them ‘in the mountains 
which are between Kurra and Durra. ‘This is a large mountain,’ and it is 
in the district known as the district of Kurra. The Saracen captain, knowing 
of the ambush, went towards Durra and lay concealed till break of day. 
Then he divided his force into three bands and sent them in different 
directions to find a well-informed Greek, appointing a place of rendezvous. 
Amr caught one man, who belonged to the garrison of Kurra. He said that 
the Emperor was near at hand, ‘behind the Lamos, at a distance of four 
parasangs.!> 
Kurra often meets us in the Arabic chronicles. It is the fortress of 
Koron which Ramsay has identified with Viran Sheher, not far to the south- 
east of Archelais, and in the outskirts of Mt. Argaios (Hassan Dagh).! 
(As Koron was the residence of the kleisurarch of Cappadocia, it was natural 
for Ashnas to calculate that the position of the Emperor would be known to 
the garrison.) Argaios is evidently the mountain meant by Tabari, and Durra 
must have lain on another side of this mountain. The conjecture of Vasil’ev 
that Doara is meant does not suit the data, since Ramsay seems to be right 
in placing Doara at Haji Bektash, which lies beyond the Halys, considerably 
to the north of Soandos. Durra must be sought within an easy ride of Viran 
Sheher, somewhere in the skirts of Hassan Dagh. I conjecture that it may 





18 Tabari, 31-2. Tabari seems to mean four Halys. I will return to this point further on. 
parasangs from the place where Amr captured 18 Histurical Geog. 355. Lycaonia 127. The 
the Greek. This is impossible, as Hassan Dagh second beacon station from Lulon was, as 
is much further from the nearest point on the Ramsay has shown. on this Mt. Argaios. 
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be the same as Nora which seems to have been in this region and is placed in 
Mr. Anderson’s map at Halvadere on the north-west side of Hassan Dagh.”” 
The data supplied (so far) by Tabari are not inconsistent with the hypo- 


thesis that Marj al-Uskuf is Nazianzos. The argument may be stated as 
follows : 


(1) Marj al-Uskuf was a station on a route from Podandos to 


Dorylaion, which Ramsay, on independent grounds identified as passing by 
Sasima, Nazianzos, and Archelais. 


(2) It was north of some locality in Matamir, and was on the way to 
Aneyra. 


(3) It was not very far from Koron. 


(+) It was at such a distance from the Halys that a day’s march might 
bring an army advancing northward within striking distance of an army 
encamped on the other side of the river. 


There is, however, another possibility. The name Marj al-Uskuf may 
have had two meanings, a wider and a narrower. It may have not only 
designated a place (e.g. Nazianzos), as it certainly does in the itinerary of 
Ibn Khurdadhbah ; it may also have described a district (like Matamir). 
Such a signification is suggested by another passage in which the name 
occurs, namely in Tabari’s account of the perplexing campaign of A.D. 863. 
This campaign has been discussed by Ramsay, but he has not cleared up the 
difficulties.1$ 

The two longest accounts, that of Genesios and that of the Continuer of 
Theophanes, are independent. They both agree that the Saracen general 
Omar captured Amisos, and both relate the anecdote that like Xerxes he lashed 
the waters of the Euxine because they hindered him from advancing further 
north. Neither the Logothete nor the Arabic chroniclers say anything about 
Amisos. The Logothete, however, records that Omar advanced plundering as 
far as Sinope, but he records this march as if it belonged to a different 


expedition and to a previous year.’ Neither Genesios nor the Continuer 
mentions Sinope. 





7 Following Ramsay's conjecture, Hist. Geog. 
308. Cp. Strabo, 12. 2. 5, 8 re”Apyos Epupa 
bpnrdby mpss TE Tavpw nal Ta Nwpa b viv 
KaAeiTat Nypoacads, ev @ Eieviys woAopkovpevos 
ayréoxe wodvy xpovov. He adds that Sisinas 
kept his treasures in it. This passage shows 
that Nora was a fort, and suggests that it was 
not far from Argos, Argos, as Ramsay says 
(353), must be assoviated with Mt. Argaios. 

3 Hist. Geography 77 (He is mistaken in the 
date which he gives as a.p. 8601. The author- 
ities are: (1) Arabic, Yakubi (11); Tabari, 62 
‘ep. Abu ’!-Fida, innate, ed. Reiske, ii. 208) ; 
(2) Greck, the Logothete ,= George Mon. ed. 


Bonn $25, ed. Muralt, 733-4 ; Theodosios Mel. 
167, Leo Gramm, 238; cp, Pseudo-Symeon, 
666); Genesios, 94-7; Cont. Th. 179-83. 
Skylitzes (Cedrenus 163-5) abbreviates from 
Cont. Th. (but 165, he adds apbs Mearryy qr as 
the goal of the Emir’s son, perhaps suo marte ; 
and he interchanges the names of the river and 
the meadow). Zonaras, xvi. 3, 16-29 (ed. 
Buttner-Wobst, 396-7) depends on Skylitzes. 

19 George Mon. ed. Bonn, 824, «. 16. The 
notice is separated from the account of the 
battle of Lalakaon by a notice of Michael’s 
expedition against the Bulgarians. 
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According to the narrative of Genesios, Omar was at Amisos when he 
heard that Petronas had been appointed commander of the Imperial forces and 
was about to take the field) He immediately left Amisos and marched 
‘about 500 miles’ toa place called Porson, in the district of Abysianon ‘on 
the borders of the Armeniac theme and Paphlagonia’ and encamped on the 
side of a hill. Petronas was on the other side of this hill. Both commanders 
sent detachments to occupy the summit of the hill; a struggle ensued, and 
the Romans were successful. Subsequently there was a battle, in which Omar 
was defeated and slain. His son and a hundred followers escaped and 
erossed the Halys, but their fight was cut off in the Charsian provinee by 
Machairas, the merarch of that province. 

According to the Continuer, Petronas found Omar encamped at a place 
called Poson which was naturally defensible (é:a wetpa@v Kai xpynyver), near 
a river named Lalakaon, which flows from north to south, along a meadow 
called Gyrin (dypotxixh dovg)”? Tt was the object of Petronas to prevent 
him from escaping. He accordingly ordered the Generals of the Armeniacs, 
the Bucellarians, Kolonea, and Paphlagonia to close round on the north; 
those of the Anatolics, the Opsikians, and Cappadocia, with the kleisurarchs 
of Seleucia and Charsianon, to gather on the south ; while he, with his own 
Thracesians, the Thracian and Macedonian themes, and the Imperial 
tagmata, closed in on the west. The east is not mentioned ; but the river 
Halys was in itself an obstacle on that side, and the Koloneans at the 
extremity of the northern, and the Charsians at the extremity of the 
southern ring, sufficiently provided against escape in that direction. This 
passage is evidently derived from a good suurce, but it is followed by matter 
of different order, the anecdote of Omar's augury of disaster. When Omar 
heard that he was surrounded by the enemy, like a wild beast in a trap, he 
decided to take an augury, and sending for one of his captives he inquired 
the names of the place and the river and the meadow. The prisoner gave 
the name of the place as Ptédson (uexpov wapaypauypatifer Irecorra 
épyoev avti [écovta), whence Omar inferred his own fall (wt@ow).2! From 
the name of the river Lalakaon, he augured the defeat of his army (Aaoo 
xdxwowv), and from that of the meadow (dp) that the Moslems would be 
heavily routed (yupioOjvac) by the Romans. It is evident that Greek 
punning on the local names post eventum gave rise to the anecdote. Omar 
then first sought to break through the enemy on the north but was deterred 
by their strength and the difticulty of the ground. Finding it equally 
impracticable to escape by the south, he finally attacked Petronas, who was 





20 Poson is the only one of the local names to the Lalakon family, meimbeis of which we 
mentioned by both Genesios and the Continuer. meet elsewhere in history (’.g, Const. Porph. 
Lalakaon (eis 7bv AaAaxdwva) is mentioned by De adn. inp. ce. 45. p. 199: Nicetas, Puta 
the Logothete. None of the names are found, so Jynatéi. in Harduin, Core. v. p. 964". OF course 
far as I know, in other contexts. Ramsay a local connexion of the name is possible. 
refers to a coriespondent of Photios, @eddoros “1 This pun shows that Méowy is the correct 
Kata tovs Aaddkwovas (Ep. 63, ed. Valettas, form of the name. not Mdpewr as it is wiitten 
p. 887). This means that Theodotos belonged in the text of Genesios. 
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encamped on the western side of his position. From the brief description of 
the battle which follows, it appears that after the Saracens had been repelled 
by the army of Petronas, the northern and southern armies rushed in, and 
almost annihilated them. Omar’s son and a small band escaped, but were 
captured and slain by the kleisurarch of Charsianon. 

Tt is clear that the accounts of Genesios and the Continuer are derived 
from different sources. They are both embroidered with anecdotes, which 
I have not, with two exceptions, reproduced, but these anecdotes, saving the 
scourging of the sea, are not the same. Hirsch says that the description of 
the battle in Genesios is completely different (vollstindig abwetcht) from that 
in the Continuer;* but there does not seem to be any inconsistency. The 
oceupation of the hill, recorded by Genesios, may have been achieved days 
before the battle. Genesios does not mention the principal feature of the 
situation, the fact that Omar was surrounded, but his brief account does not 
imply anything inconsistent with this fact. The trustworthiness of the 
general narrative of the Continuer in regard to the position in which Omar’s 
army was placed is borne out by the Arabic writers, Yakubi and Tabari, both 
of whom say that Omar was ‘surrounded.’ 


For determining the locality of the battle the Greek sources furnish the 
following indications: 


(1) Omar marched about 500 miles from Amisos (Genesios) ; 


(2) the district was near the borders of the Armeniac and Paphlagonian 
themes (Genesios) ; 


(3) the place was west of the Halys, near the borders of the Charsian 
theme (Genesios), and 


(4) close to a river flowing from north to south (Continuer) ; 


(5) there was a hill to the west of Omar’s position at Poson 
(Genesios), and 


(6) there was rough and difficult ground to the north of his 
position (Continuer). 


With the last three of these indications, I am unable to deal; but it 
may be possible from the other data to determine, within limits, the region 
in which the scene of the battle is to be sought. Ramsay adds another 
condition. He says that the battle was fought ‘on the road that leads 
south from Sinope.’ But the sources do not warrant this inference. Genesios 
expressly states that Omar marched from Amisos **; and the sole reference to 
Sinope is the notice (mentioned above) in the Logothete’s chronicle. 
The only way of eombining that notice with the other data is to suppose 
that having taken Amisos, Omar proceeded along the coast as far as Sinope 
and then returned to Amisos. We are not justified in introducing Sinope into 
the conditions of the problem. 





2 Byzantinische Studien, 157. a Siodevoas ard Auiood. 
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Ramsay at once dismisses (1), merely saying that it ‘is so absurd as to 
suggest a doubt about the text’ of Genesios. But taken by itself, why is it 
absurd? Of course a inarch of 500 Roman miles southward from Amisus 
as the crow flies would have plunged Omar’s army in the waves of the 
Mediterranean. But a march of 500 miles by the roads need do nothing 
of the kind. The distance is only absurd when compared with other data, 
and therefore it is not permissible to dismiss it until the inconsistent data 
are shown to be true or probable. Genesios may have been mistaken in 
locating the scene of operations near the borders of the Armeniac and 
Paphlagonian themes. Accepting this datum and assuming that Omar 
marched from Sinope, Ramsay says: ‘There are only two localities which 
can suit this description, one where the road from Sinope descends to 
Boiabad and the Halys, the other further south, where it again descends 
towards Andrapa and the Halys.’ (Andrapa here is the Paphlagonian town 
of that name = Neoclaudiopolis.) The second hypothesis suits the proximity 
of the Charsian theme, and Ramsay decides in its favour. He marks the 
places in one of his maps conjecturally,” and says ‘accurate exploration 
might probably determine the very spot where the battle was fought.’ 

Before proceeding further, it will be well to examine the objects of the 
contending parties. The Continuer brings out quite clearly that the 
arrangements of Petronas were designed to intercept and surround the 
Saracen army. What was the object of Omar? Genesios, in Herodvtean 
style, has a conversation to relate, which passed between Omar and his 
officers when they received the news at Amisos that Petronas had been 
appointed commander and was preparing to take the field. The advice of 
the officers was that they should immediately retreat by the roud by which 
they had come. ‘If Petronas pursues and overtakes us, then we shall fight ; 
if not, we shall reach home safely” Omar however refused to take this 
advice. ‘I will not let him accuse me of cowardice,’ he said, ‘I will go to 
meet him.” An anecdote of this kind cannot count for much, and it is not 
consistent with the account of the battle in the Continuer, where Omar 
appears anxious, not for a battle but to get away. The Logothete’s 
chronicle furnishes the clue. The Roman generals waylaid the Saracen on 
his retreat?* (ANoXHoavTeEs THY THs UTOTTpoPAs avTov). We may therefore infer 
that Omar, having marched into Roman territory by the eastern road from 
Melitene, instead of returning by the same way and so eluding Petronas, 
decided on—what probably was his original plan—marching home by the 
Pass of Podandos and the Cilician Gates, thus taking the risk of meeting the 
Roman army. To do this he had to cross the Halys, and several routes were 
open to him. 

No indication of the route is given in the authorities, and his choice of 
course depended on military considerations which are unknown to us. The 
most direct road to Tyana would have been by Caesarea, but Omar may have 
planned originally to plunder the districts to the west of the Halys and 








23 Hist. Geog. Map between pp. 196 ant 197. *4 George Mon. ed. Bonn, 825. 
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determined to adhere to his programme. Supposing that he marched via 
Amasea—Euchaita—Tavium—Kuruk Kale (crossing of the Halys)—Ancyra 
—Parnassos, he would have traversed on reaching Soandos, a good deal more 
than 450 Roman miles.> This shows that the distance given by Genesios 
‘about 500 miles’ is not in itself absurd, though inconsistent with another 
part of his statement. The question therefore must be asked: are we to 
reject his distance or his assertion that the district was on the borders 
of the Armeniac and Paphlagonian themes? If we had no other infor- 
mation, we might conclude (with Ramsay) that the distance was more likely 
to be erroneous. But we have other information. 

Tabari states that the battle, in which Omar was killed, was fought at 
-rz, in Marj al-Uskuf. The initial letter of the place is aleph.* 

It is clear that in this passage Marj al-Uskuf is the name, not of a place 
but of a district. Naturally it was a district in proximity to the place Marj 
al-Uskuf; hence it follows by our previous results that it was a district lying 
north of Matamir. It was therefore a region through which Omar's route to 
the Cilician pass, if he marched west of the Halys, would necessarily lie. 
Its limits of course we cannot tell; but if it stretched to the north of a 
line drawn from Nazianzos by Venasa to Soandos, a locality in this region 
would be reconcilable with the distance from Amisos given by Genesios. 

The independent evidence of Tabari leads me to conclude that the 
location of Poson and the stream of Lalakaon on the borders of the Paphla- 
gonian and Armeniac themes is the mistake committed by Genesios, and 
that Omar, when Petronas found him, had advanced much further on his home- 
ward route, and was in the region south of Nyssa. From the account of 
the Continuer we may infer that he was close to the Halys, and not near 
a crossing, for he is not said to have made an attempt to escape on that side. 
I would ask travellers in this part of Cappadocia to search for the site of 
the battle in the region between Nyssa and the crossing of Zoropassos. 

This discussion of the campaign of A.D. 863 was necessary to elucidate 
the passage in Tabari, which proves that Marj al-Uskuf meant a district as 
wellasaplace. I now go on to show that in Tabari's narrative of the campaign 
of a.D. 838, it also probably denotes the district. 

The information furnished to Amr by the Greek captive, that the 
Emperor’s army was ‘near him, beyond the Halys, at a distance of four 
parasangs, ** must obviously signify the distance of the Emperor from the camp 
of Ashnas, not from the place where Amr caught the captive, in the vicinity 








>> [ measured on Anderson’s map of Asia 
Minor. The distance comes to 450 Roman 
miles, but if we allow for twistings of the roads 
and gradients, it must be considerably moe. 

26 Baron Rosen (Tabari, ed. De Goeje iii. 
1509) thought that the three letters may be 
read k, r,n; and Vasil’ev suggests (202, n. 5) 
that the name may correspond to Pipww.—We 
are unable to say how Petronas reached the 
scene of the battle. No doubt, he set out 


from his own Thracesian Theme (the anecdote 
in Cont. Th. 180 makes him visit Mt. Latros 
just before he started), and the most direct way 
to intercept Omar would have been by Archelais, 
The Thracian, Macedonian, and tagmatie troops, 
marching by Dorylaion and Amorion, might 
have joincd him, ¢.g. at Tyriaion or Laodicea 
Kekaumene. 
* Tabari, 32, and confirmed, 35. 
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of Koron and Hassan Dagh. For Keron was at least twelve parasangs from 
the Halys. This is confirmed by the words with which Tabari records the 
return of Amr to the general’s camp. He and his party proceeded ‘to 
Ashnas, to the Lamos,’ 7. the Halys. This shows that the camp was near 
the river. We may suppose that it was somewhere north of Soandos on the 
road to Parnassos and Ancyra, which runs near the Halys. The Emperor, 
encamped on the other side, could cross at Zoropassos. 

Before he returned to the camp, Amr captured some other Greeks who 
belonged to the Emperor’s army. From them it was ascertained that the 
Emperor had been waiting for thirty days beyond the Halys, to intercept 
Mutasim’s army; but when he had learned, a short time ago, that Afshin 
was advancing from the east, he marched: with part of his furces to oppose 
him, leaving his cousin in command on the Halys. Soon after this, both 
Mutasim and Ashnas resumed their progress to Ancyra. There was a day’s 
march between them.** Nothing is said of any attempt of the Emperor’s 
cousin to attack them; and we discover afterwards the curious fact that after 
the Emperor's departure ‘the army broke up; the soldiers left the Emperor's 
kinsman whom he named commander of the army in his own stead. * 

I do not propose to follow the campaign further. Tabari throws no 
light on the geographical problems connected with the battle in which 
Theophilus was defeated by Afshin in the region of Amasea.*? I have tried 
to show that Marj al-Uskuf in the Avabic writers has two meanings—a place 
and a district: that the place is probably Nazianzos, and that the district 
extended north of the district known as Matamir, from Nazianzos, to the 
Halys, perhaps as far north as Nyssa. 

J. B. Bury. 





P.S.—P. 122. The suggestion of another road from Podandos to Andabalis not 
passing Nigde is negatived by Sir W. M. Ramsay, who has pointed out to me that the 
Ala Dagh, a ridge 10.000 feet high, stretches N. and 8S. on the east of the road to Nigde. 
In regard to the identitication I propose of Al-Kanais with Sasuna or Hassa Kew, he 
reminds me that this place has still some ecclesiastical importance as the refuge of 
St. Macrina. 

P. 123, note 16. Tt may be well to caution the reader more explicitly against 
confounding Mt. Argaios near Archelais with the great Mt. Argaios near Caesarea. 

P. 126, at foot. T should have added that the words of the Chronicle (ep. George 
Mon. 824 ed. Bonn), tréatpepe poy xaradnpOets «.7.A., implying that Omar retuned 
from Sinope to Saracen territory, are against the connexion of this expedition with 
that of a.p. 863. 


J.B. B. 





°3 If we may assume that there had been nas would lave been in the neighbourhood of 
about the same distance between the camps,  Soandos. 
then, if we suppose that Mutasim was encamped 2" Pabari. 36. 
somewhere near Malakopaia, in Matamir, Ash- “Cp. Ramsay, Hot, Geoy, 329-30. 
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AN INSCRIPTION FROM SIDE. 
[J.H.S. VoL. XXVIII. p. 195.] 


THE Editors have received the following note from R. P. Hugues Vincent, 
of the Ecole biblique et archéologique St. Etienne, Jerusalem :— 


Linscription grecque de Side-est du plus haut intérét arché- 
ologique ; cela n’a pas échappé a M. v. Buren. Son commentaire tres 
concis appellerait beaucoup de développements et peut-étre ici ou la 
une réserve—par exemple dans l’équivalence ¢povtea Ts = apxiour- 
aywyos. Ce nest pas le lieu d’aborder cela ici. Je veux seulement 
vous signaler une hypothése séduisante pour restituer le début 
du texte qui sera ainsi tout & fait complet. Malgré lautorité 
de M. H[ogarth], p. 196. n. 6, qui suppose un numéral: dexdais 
par ex. ou qodAdxis, M. v. Buren a raison de supposer plutdt un 
nom. Les analogies épigraphiques l’exigent et il serait peut-étre 
difficile au contraire de justifier v.g. dexaeis hpovtictys. Or le nom 
jut lodnis = "Iodxios ="Ioadx(cos) est connu par des textes épigra- 
phiques grecs. I] me revient en mémoire au moins une épitaphe 
de juif Cappadocien, dans la nécropole de Jaffa, et dont vous pouvez 
voir le fac-similé dans le ‘ Palestine Explor. Fund Quart. Statement,’ 
1900, p. 118. Ce cas suffit pour le moment. II fournit exactement 
les deux lettres nécessaires pour la justification des lignes d’aprés 
ce qui est attesté par exemple par [YX Jos a la 1. 3. 


HUGUES VINCENT. 
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A History of Classical Scholarship. By Dr. J. E. Saxpys. Vols. IJ. and TI. 
Pp. xxx+498 and xiv+523. 62 Plates. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
8s. 6d. net each. 


These two volumes complete the enterprise of which the tirst volume appeared in 1903, 
and which (as Dr. Sandys now informs us) was first taken in hand on New Year’s Day in 
1900. Vol. IL. takes up the tale at the revival of learning in Italy under the auspices of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, and carries it to the end of the eighteenth century, save that the 
account of German scholarship during that century is reserved for Vol. IIT., where it 
forms the prelude to the history of the hegemony of Germany in the nineteenth century. 
The whole narrative falls intv four principal periods: the Italian revival, from about 
1320 to about 1500, ending with Erasmus ; the French period, marked by the names of 
the Scaligers, Casaubon, and Salmasius, from about 1550 to 1700 ; the English and Dutch 
supremacy in the eighteenth century ; and the German supremacy in the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Sandys, as a rule, deals with each country in a separate chapter ; and in the 
final book he includes general surveys of the progress of scholarship in the less prominent 
countries, such as Scandinavia, Greece, Russia, and Hungary. 

The mass of information contained in these two handy volumes is simply prodigious. 
In many eases Dr. Sandys had to tind his materials as well as arrange them; for much of 
the ground has been covered by no previous historian. Naturally, no very large space 
can be assigned to any single writer: Erasmus has six pages, Casaubon the same, 
Mabillon four, Bentley nine, Porson four and a half, Wolf ten, Boeckh five, Lachmann 
four, Mommsen one ; but ample references are given throughout, and the book will serve 
as a directory of scholars, as well as a history of scholarship. It is also adorned by 
portraits of fifty-nine scholars, from Petrarch to Jebb. Dr. Sandys deserves the thanks 
and congratulations of scholars for the completion of a work of enormous labour and 
assured authority. 





The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part VI. By B. P. Grexretiand A. S. Hunt. Pp. xiv 
+381. 6 Plates. Oxford: University Press, 1908. 2s. 


The main interest of this volume for classical scholars lies in the papyrus of Euripides’ 
Hupsipyle. About 240 lines are preserved (not continuously) in approximate complete- 
ness, equally divided between lyrics and iambics ; but besides these there are very many 
fragments, scattered over the whole course of the play, and furnishing glimpses of the 
management of the plot. They are sufticient to refute the restoration of Hartung, which 
was based on the narrative of Statius, but some points remain obscure, notably the exact 
method in which the death of the child Archemorus was made known, and the share 
taken in the play by Euneos and Thoas, the sons of Hypsipyle. A full introduction and 
commentary are provided, to which Wilamowitz, Murray, and Bury have made consider- 
able contributions. 
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The other literary texts include nineteen columns of a commentary on Thucydides, 
relating to Book ii, 1-45; a serap of Archilochus ; about twenty lines of a comedy, in 
which a slave is apparently on the point of being burnt ; some scholia on Aristophanes’ 
Acharnians ; part of a rhetorical exercise ; and small portions of extant works of Hesiod, 
Apollonius Rhodius, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, Plato, and Demusthenes, and 
(by way of a novelty) a page of the Cufilina of Sallust. There are also four seraps of 
Greek Biblical MSS., and three of apocryphal books, and over a hundred non-literary 
texts of various periods. These are edited with the skill and adequacy with which all 
readers of Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt’s volumes are familiar. Six collotype plates are 
given, containing facsimiles of eleven MSS. (all but one being literary texts). 





Der neue Menander : Bemerkungen zur Rekonstruktion der Stucke nebst 
dem Text in der Seitenverteilung der Handschrift. By C. Rosert. 
Pp. 146. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, 1908. 4m. 50 pf. 


This is an attempt to reconstruct both the action of the three principal plays in the Cairo 
papyrus and the arrangement of the leaves of the papyrus itself. The text is printed in 
the pages of the original (Lefebvre’s order being departed from in the case of some 
of the smaller fragments, and the Yapia being placed before the ’Emirpémovres and 
Tleptxetpopévn), while twenty pages of introduction are devoted to the discussion of the 
plots. Prof. Robert makes careful use of the smallest indications as evidence for the 
reconstruction of the lust scenes, and his results in themselves are plausible : but he tries 
at times to see further through a brick wall than is humanly possible, and it is to be 
feared that the recovery of the missing leaves would necessitate considerable alterations 
in his conclusions. It is instructive to compare Prof. Capps’ discussion of the plot of 
the “Emerpéwovres in the American Journal of Philology, xxix. 410, in which, by 
utilising the Uspensky vellum fragment published by Zernstedt in 1891, he arrives at 
quite different results in the arrangement of the papyrus, and consequently in the 
reconstruction of the plot. Prof. Robert has also not been able to use the new leaf of 
the Tepixetpopévn now at Berlin, nor the results of Kérte’s collation of the Cairo papyrus. 
The forthcoming Teubner text should go nearer towards giving us a standard text to 
work on; but a considerable margin inust remain for hypothetical restoration, and 
Prof. Robert and Prof. Capps do useful service in developing and workiny out the various 
possibilities. 





The Characters of Theophrastus: an English Translation from a Revised Text, 
with Introduction and Notes by R. C. Jess. New edition by J. E. Saypys, Litt.D. 
Pp. xvi+229.  8ve. London: Macmillan and Co., 1909. 7s. 6d. net. 


A new edition of Sir R. Jebb'’s Theophrastus has long been desired, and will be gladly 
welcomed by scholars. It would have been still more weleome if both its size and its 
price had not been materially increased, and that although Dr. Sandys has rightly kept 
his editorial additions within moderate compass. The revision has been done with 
gieat care, and notice is duly taken of all the essential additions to knowledge in the last 
forty years which bear upon the text or interpretation of Theophrastus. Jebb’s own 
work is very little altered, but the necessary additions have been briefly made, and 
properly distinguished from the original matter. They aie perhaps relatively most 
frequent in the Critical Appendix. The commentary is now printed below the text and 
translation, which is an improvement. 
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The Hrasmian Pronunciation of Greek and its Precursors. By I. Bywater. 
Pp. 24. H. Frowde: Oxford University Press, 108. 1s. 


Professor Bywater’s last published lecture as Professor of Greek at Oxford 1s a vindieation 
of Erasmus from the charge of having written his Dialogues de proniutiatione hastily, in 
order to secure for himself the credit of discovering a new pronuneiation, which he had 
been told (as a hoax) had been brought by some Gieeks to Paris. The Dialogus cannot 
have been written in haste, nor does Erasmus claim its conclusions as his own discovery. 
Others had been in the field before him ; and to these predecessors—Jerome Aleander in 
France, Aldus Manutius in Italy, and, tirst and most notable, Antonio of Lebriaxa in 
Spain—the greater part of the lecture is devoted. The lecture is historical, not contro- 
versial; and probably no living suholar has a wider knowledge of the literature of 
scholarship than Professor Bywater. The merits of the Erasmian pronunciation are not 
discussed. 





The Ancient Greek Historians. By J. B. Bury. [Harvaid Lectures.) London ; 
Macmillan & Co., 1909 7s. 6d. net. 


In these lectures Dr. Bury gives a survey of Greek lnstorical writing down to the first 
century B¢. Though the lecture-form necessarily imposes certain lmitations upon the 
author, he contrives to throw out much that is interesting and suggestive. Such is the 
passage dealing with the new historian, whom he heheves to be Cratippus: or that 
which touches upon the rise of specialism under the influence of the Peripateties. 
Naturally he devotes considerable space to Thucydides. Here he rightly rejects a recent 
attempt to prove that Thucydides misunderstood the causes of the Peloponnesian War, 
and presented the war in the guise of a tragedy. Thucydides was far too clear-sighted 
and practical to do either the one or the other. It is, however, extremely doubtful 
whether Dr. Bury is 1ight in explaining Thucydides’ famous comment on the death of 
Nicias as a piece of malicivus sarcasm. He probably had an honest adiniration for his 
conscientiousness and piety, and considered that on this account he deserved a less tragic 
doom. The more recondite interpretation seems due to the tendency to read in 
modern ideas as to the unpardonable sin of incumpetency. The bouk closes with an 
interesting contrast of the ancient and modern views of the function of history. It is 
true that the modern view is a more scientific one—that it regards each period as a link 
in the great chain of progress—whereas to the ancient historian his own particular epoch 
was more or less an isvlated whole. Yet one cannot but feel a passing regret that the 
modern historian is compelled to become a mere part of a great machine for the produc- 
tion of scientific history. This is destructive of all freshness and individuality, qualities 
which so distinguish 4 Heredotus or a Livy. Not all the advantages which science can 
bestow will quite compensate for such a loss. 





Anthropology and the Classics. Six Lectures at Oxford. By Artntur J. Evays. 
ANDREW Lane, Gitpert Murray, F. B. Jevons, J. L. Myres, and W. Wanpe 
Fow er. Edited by R. R. Manrerr. Pp. 9b Clarendon Press. 1908. 


Without implying the slightest disparagement of these brilliant discourses, delivered 
by most distinguished scholars, we may say that. grouped together im a book under 
a not wholly appropriate catch-title, they make rather a ‘scratch Jot. The note of 
apology in the editor's preface argues him to be somewhat of ow way of thinking. We 
should imagine (it is hard to avoid when a number of original and independent thinkers 
are asked to contribute to a lecture course) that the conveption of the editor was not 
equally accepted or realized by all the lecturers. That conception we should take to have 
been the demonstration of the value of the classical authors as subject for and Hlustration 
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of anthropological study. Two of the lecturers, Mr. Andrew Lang and Professor Gilbert 
Murray, have done their part faithfully to realize such an idea. The one takes Homer, 
and though obliged to admit that he is somewhat empty of anthropological matter, 
indicates brietly what the Epics do contain for the use and study of the anthropologist. 
The other, refraining from controverting Mr. Lang on Homer, deals chietly with Hesiod, 
and devotes especial attention to two anthropological questions, to which that poet 
supplies illustrations, Secret Societies, and the Divine, or ‘ Medicine’ King. Professor 
Myres takes Herodotus, and in what, if it be not invidious to say sv, seems to us 
distinetly the most brilliant as well as most elaborate of the contributions, essays to show 
both that there was much crude anthropological science in the Greek world before 
Herodotus, and that the latter had arrived at a conscious anthropological method. The 
only criticism we venture to pass is that it is rather ethnological science than anthro- 
pological (as usually understood) of which Professor Myres adduces Herodotean evidence. 
The two lectures by Principal Jevons and Mr. Warde Fowler, which deal with Latin 
literature, seem both designed rather to illustrate the classics from anthropology than 
anthropology from the classics. The one deals with Magic, and the other with the particular 
purificatory ceremonial called Lustratio. These lectures have less novelty about their 
method than the three Greek ones. They follow very much the type of Dictionary of 
Antiquities articles, while being exceedingly learned, instructive, and up to date. The 
remaining lecture, placed first, must have been very ditticult for the editor to reconcile 
with the title of the volume. It certainly has hardly the remotest connexion with the 
classics, and is only anthropological if pre-historic archaeology is a part of anthropology. 
It shows how pictography has been practised from palaevlithic time, and explains very 
lucidly the vital distinction between it and any hieroylyphie writing into which the 
phonetic clement enters. It is most interesting; but it strikes us that it would be more in 
place in the introductory matter of its author's much desired Srripta Minow than in a 
volume entitled Anthropology and the Classics. For the novel points of view, however, 
set forth in most of the lectures, and the mastery with which the subjects are treated, the 
volume, under whatever title. is most remarkable. It will stimulate fresh interest in old 
books. 





Ionia and the Hast. Six Lectures delivered before the University of London. 
By D. G. Hocartu. Oxford, 1909. 


Mr. Hogarth’s King's College lectures are a notable contribution to archaeological 
history. As he says, some fresh light, but at the same time not a little fresh darkness, have 
been shed on the question of the origins of Greek civilization by recent archaeological 
discoveries. In these lectures he has himself considerably increased the light and has 
also dissipated something of the darkness which has hitherto shrouded the matter of 
the beginnings of Ionian culture. The importance of this watter has always been 
recognized. If we solve the question of the omyin of Tonian art we have sulved 
the question of the origin of later Greek art generally. We say ‘later Greek art’ 
advisedly, with Mr. Hogarth: as he shows (though of course he is not the tirst to 
do so), Ionian art, and later Greek art generally, owe their inspiration more or 
less directly to the prehistoric art of Greece, whieh we call ‘Minoan’ and * Mycenaean.’ 
For Mr. Hogarth Tonian art is a combination of that of Greeks, who came from the north 
hearing the art instincts of the ancient Danubian Bronze Age culture, with the now 
decadent art of the Aegeans, strongly intluenced by the Assyrianizing art of North Syria, 
and to a less degree by that of Egypt. The Phoenicians. it will be noticed, do not 
appear. Mr. Hogarth denies that Phoenician art can have had any appreciable influence 
on the nascent art of Tonia And he is unquestionably right if with him we confine 
Phoenician art to that dry, formal, eclectic art, combining dull copies of Egyptian and 
Assyrian motives, which we know from the orientalizing objects discovered in the Italian 
tombs of the VIIth-VIth century. The art of Kameiros, he shows, is not Phoenician. 
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The imitations of Eyyptian farence found there were made at Naukratis, not in 
Phoenicia. And now Mr. Hogarth’s discoveries at Ephesus, which have revealed the 
earliest stratum of Jonian art (at the end of the eighth century) seem tu show that the 
well-known Nimrid ivories, formerly claimed as the work of Phoenician craftsmen, are 
probably not Phoenician, but bear a close relation to early Ionian carved work, So near 
is this relation that Mr. Cecil Smith was strongly disposed to regard the Nimréd ivories 
as themselves of Ionian workmanship. My. Hogarth does not go thus far. Certain 
indications in the North-Syrian archaeological territory dispose him to consider, rather, 
that the Nimrfid ivories are the product of North-Syrian craftsmen, and that the 
Ephesus ivories show the unmistakable traces of the influence of this North-Syrian art. 

It might be thought that there was very little difference between a Phoenician and a 
North-Syrian, and that Mr. Hogaith is merely repeating the old belief in other words. 
We would, however, reinforce Mr. Hogarth by pointing out that whereas the Phoenician 
was almost a pure Semite, a-North-Syrian had quite as much non-Semitic (Anatolian and 
Tranian) blood in him as Semitic, and this mixed blood may well have contributed to 
make him more original than the Phoenician. At any rate, Mr. Hogarth is justitied im 
saying that no trace of this art of the Nimrad ivories has been found in Phoenicia, and that 
it is probably not Phoenician. But the possibility that it may be native Assyrian should 
not be left out of account. Mr. Hogarth does not take this into consideration, but if the 
Assyrian sculptor could produce the lion-hunt reliefs of Ashurbanipal’s palace, why 
should not the Nimrfd ivories have been made in Ninevite workshops / 

Before finally relegating the Phoenicians to limbo, Mr. Hogarth points out that 
their supposed influence on Cypriote art is really a reversal of the fact : it was the Cypri- 
otes who intluenced the Phoenicians, who cannot fail to have been affected by the Minoan 
culture of the island. In pressing this thesis, however, Mr. Hogarth has erred in the 
matter of the antiquity of Phoenician settlements in Cyprus. He thinks it possible 
(p. 86) that the establishment vf Baalmelek as king of Kition by Nerxes in 479 was 
possibly ‘the beginning of Phoenician dominance in any pait of the island whatsvever.’ 
He forgets the Assyrian evidence that puts the Semite Damusi, king of Kaitikhadasti. 
among the Cyprian dynasts who submitted to Esarhaddon in 673. We can hardly doubt 
that this Cyprian Carthage (we know of nu Greek Neapolis in the island) was a Phoenician 
settlement. There isa danger that the new anti-Phoemician fashion may be pressed too 
far, though we are prepared to admit that there were ne Phoenicians in Cyprus 
before the end of its Minoan culture, perhaps in the eleventh or tenth century. 
Mr. Hogarth, arguing that the resemblances between the late Minoan culture of Cyprus 
and the eaily Iunian at Ephesus, discovered by him. mean connexion between the two, 
would apparently brmg the end of the Bronze Age in Cyprus down somewhat later, 
though not so late as he was inclined to do in his publication of * Ephesus,’ two years ago. 

An important contribution to probable history is Mr. Hogarth’s explination of the 
puzzling fact that the Minoan civilization never gained an appreciable fuoting on the 
Asiatic shore of the Aegean. He shows that itis very probable that this was due to the 
fact that Asia Minur was from some date before 2000 B.c. to the twelfth century 
dominated by the inland power of the Khatti, Hittites, or ‘White Syrians. with their 
centre at Boghaz Kyvi, often identified with the Herodotean Ptetia. The Hittite 
sculptures on the rocks of Sipylos and Tmolos are monuments of the victories of the 
kings whose records have recently been discovered by Dr. Winckler at Boghaz Kyoi, and 
it may well be that the strength of their dominance was such as to prevent any extension 
of Aegean power and culture to the coast of Asia Minor, It was thus in land that had 
previously hardly known the ancient civilization of Greece that the Ionian culture, which 
was based on that civil'zation, grew up. 

We notice the misprints ‘ Brisolt’ for Busvlt, and * Aquaiuasha’ for Aqaiuasha: one 
speaks of Achaeans, not Aquaeans ! 
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Ist das Etruskische eine hettitische Sprache? I. Ueber das v0- Suffix 
im Etruskischen und Griechischen. Von A. KaNNeNuiesser. Wissensch. 
Beitrag zum Jhb, des Gymnasiums zu Gelsenkirchen. Pp. 31. 1908. 


It is difficult to form an opinion as to the value of Prof. Kannengiesser’s brochure until 
the second part of it has appeared. The first is a mere repetition and amplitication of the 
evidence as to the occurrence of the peculiar and apparently ‘ vorindogermanisch ’ »é- suttix 
in place- and proper-names in Greece and Italy, which is already well known from the 
works of Kretschmer and Fick. Prof. Kannenyiesser points out that Etruscan 1s univers- 
ally regarded as ‘ vorindogermanisch,’ and his argument will probably be developed in the 
direction of proving that the Etruscans belonged to the prae-Aryan population which 
preceded the Greeks in Greece and was probably connected closely with the Anatolians, 
of whom the * Hittites’ were the most important division. Nu doubt the author will 
bring the Etruscan from Asia Minor, as others have done before him. In any case his 
thesis will reinforce the contention of those who, chietly in England and Italy, believe 
the early Aegeans, including the ‘Minoans, to have been vf non-Aryan race and 
speech. On this point the German philologists seem to disagree with the archaeologists, 
the latter seemingly being unable to conceive of European civilization as being of other 
than ‘ Indo-German’ origin. 





Ai mpoteroptxal dxporodcis Ausnviov kat Léoxdov, id Xpyorov Toroivra’ BuBkwoOqny ris 
& "AOjvais dpxatodoyixys éraipelas. Pp. 216: 47 Plates and 312 figures. Athens: 
Sakellarios, 1908. 


The publication fn ertenso of the results of the excavations near Volo is worthy of 
M. Tsountas and of the Archaeological Society of Athens. It is a tine buok, well got up 
and well illustrated, and sutfers only from its want of any proper binding. Even for a 
paper book it is singularly incohesive, and a week's use is quite sufticient to reduce it to 
a mass of fragments. A heavy volume hke this ought to be bound more firmly. 

The very interesting finds of pottery, flint implements, ete., from the Nevlithic 
settlements at Dimini and Sesklo are described at great—almost at too great—lenyth ; 
M. Tsountas has evidently said all that could possibly be said about them. The plates 
give reproductions, very good in colour, of the polychrome ware of the Neolithic 
period, which is the most imrportant discovery made at these sites. In Crete the pottery 
of the Neolithic age never got beyond the stage of black ware with incised decoration, 
whereas in Boevtia and Thessaly we find that parallel with the rough incised ware there 
was developed a whole series of polychrome types, which, as we know from the excay- 
ations of Messrs. Wace and Droop for the British School at Zerelia in Phthiotis, were 
still in use when the fully-developed Late Minoan style was in full vogue in Crete. In 
hi» final ériNoyos, M. Tsountas, however, brings the Nevlithic aye at Dimini and Sesklo to 
an end at a much earlier period. For him the Neolithic culture of Northern Greece, 
including that of Phokis and Boeotia, revealed by the excavations of M. Sotiriadis (Ath. 
Mitt. 1905, pp. 120tf.), is earher than, and independent of, the insular culture, and is 
clusely related to the Neolithic culture of Galicia and Southern Russia, which produced 
remarkable polychrome pottery. 

The theory of imdependent origin may be debated; it is uncertam whether 
the Neolithic culture, not only of Thessaly, but of Servia, Galicia, and South 
Russia too, came from the South rather than from the North, and is ultimately to be 
traced to the same bevinninys as the Neolithic culture of Crete and Southern Italy. But the 
idea that the whole Neolithic culture of Northern Greece, with its evidently long history, 
is tu be placed before the development of the Aegean Bronze Age culture, merely 
because it is Neolithic. seems to us, in view of the discovery at Zerelia, a very hazardous 
one, It seems far more probable that whereas in Crete the Neolithie culture had been 
brought to an end while its pottery was still very primitive by the introduction uf metal, 
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in Northern Greece the Neolithic culture still persisted till a comparatively late period, 
and developed a polychrome pottery under the influence of the polychrome wares of 
‘Middle Minoan’ Crete. M. Sotiriadis’s results from Boeotia point in the same 
direction. 

But M. Tsountas works under the influence of the German rather than the Anglo- 
Italian school of archaeologists, and looks to the North and ‘Greeks’ for the beginnings 
of his Thessalian civilization rather than to the Nouth and ‘ Mediterraneans.’ He 
grudgingly admits that the earliest Thessalians, the oldest Neolithic people, may have 
belonged to the ‘so-called’ Mediterranean race, but the later Neolithic people, who 
conquered the others, were “"EAAqves. Why? It is quite as probable that the first 
Hellenes were iron-users who entered Greece from Tlyris towards the close of the Bronze 
Age. However, for M. Tsountas the oldest Neolithic people were Pelasgi and Thracians, 
the later Neolithic people true Greeks, who developed the * Northern Greek’ culture 
which ultimately overthrew the alien ‘Mediterranean’ civilization of the lands. Thus 
he agrees with Dérpfeld’s Achaian-Carian theory, which has been damagingly criticized 
by Dr. Mackenzie. Nevertheless, he quite admits the cogency of Dr. Mackenzie's 
argument that the waist-cloth is a proof of southern origin, even as far north as Servia. 

In one thing, however, M. Tsountas seems to be incontestably right, and to have 
made an important discovery. He shows that the Homeric megaron, with its predecessor 
the Mycenaean and Tirynthian hall, is lineally descended from the hall of the Neolithic 
chiefs of Thessaly, which has prodomos, central hearth, and so forth, of quite Hellenic 
type. According to him the Mycenacan megaron has become more compheated under 
Cretan influence. This seems very probable, and the discovery of a Neolithic * Homeric 
House’ in Northern Greece is a shrewd blow to Dr. Mackenzie's ingenious theory which 
makes the Northern meyaron really, in spite of appearances, of Cretan orgin. We seem 
to have in fact, two different types of ‘palace’ building, a simple Northern one, and a 
complicated Southern one, in prehistoric Greece. And this difference may well point to a 
distinction of race. But that the Neolithie Northerners came from the North, and not 
from the South, is not yet apparent ; that they were ‘Greeks’ cannot be proved ; that 
they developed their civilization before the Southerners did is « priori very improbable 
and seems to be rendered quite unlikely by the discovery at Zerelia. 


The Decorative Art of Crete in the Bronze Age. A Dissertation Presented 
to the Faculty of Bryn Mawr College. By Evirn H. Hat. Pp. 48. With 
3 Plates. Philadelphia : Winston, 1907. 


Miss E. H. Hall, who 1s already known as an archaeologist from her work with Mrs. 
Boyd Hawes at Gournia, has written as her dissertation for the degree of Ph.D. a inost 
admirable sketch of the history of decorative art m Crete during the Bronze Age. Miss 
Hall bases her description on Dr. Arthur Evans's scheme of nme successive * Minoan’ 
periods, recognizing, as all who have actually excavated or studied in Crete do, that his 
scheme is no mere th@ory, but a plain statement of facts, the result of long and careful 
study of the archaeological evidence. That the scheme is called by a fanciful name does 
not affect its validity! It has been adopted without reserve by the Itahan, American, 
and Greek archaevlogists : only the Germans, whe have not worked in Crete, seem as yet 
slow to recognize im Dr. Evans's scheme an indispensable key to the chronological 
arrangement of Greek pre-history. 

For Aimerican and British students Miss Hall’s résné of the evidence will be very 
useful. The long folding table at the end of the book, giving a full classiheation of 
Cretan Bronze Age design, with provenience. publication, non-Cretan parallels, and so 
forth, is most commendable. We might conceivably disagree with one or two attri- 
butions, such as that of the Vaphio cups to Late Minoan II, whereas they are certainly 
Late Minoan I, although the tomb itself dates to the second period | probably only a 
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century later). And in the references to publications we find W. M. Miller’s Eyypt- 
ological Researches Plates 5 and 6 quoted for the wall-paintings of Keftiu in the tomb 
of Senmut, ignoring B.S.4. x. In his publication of Senmut Miiller has come 
considerably ‘after the fair.’ His supposed Neve Darstellungen of Kefti ambassadors 
(from the tomb of Seny), reproduced in Lagrange’s Créte Aneienne, Fig. 92, are, in the 
opinion of Prof. Maspero and other authorities (now, we believe, shared by Dr. Muller 
himself), not representatives of Minoans or Aegeans at all. We still await the 
publication of Mr. Howard Carter’s painting of the Senmut fresco. 

We regret that Miss Hall, in referring to the date of the Middle Minoan period, 
quotes Prof. Eduard Meyer's date for the contemporary XIIth Dynasty, 2000-1788 B.c. 
(for which she gives the authority of Prof. Breasted, not that of Meyer), without 
any question mark. The matter is stiil, however, sb judice. Prof. Meyer has 
ably argued in favour of his view, which is adopted by Breasted, but it is not yet 
universally accepted. The Cretan evidence, however, works out generally in its favour, 
while Prof. Petrie’s early date is shown tu be impossible by this Cretan evidence alone, 
apart from Egyptian considerations. But to say that the AJith Dynasty ‘extended 
from 2000 to 1788 B.c., with a margin of error of only four years,” on Prof. Breasted’s 
authority, is hazardous. If we say that the X1IIth Dynasty and ‘Middle Minoan IT’ 
date to about 2000 B.c. that is as near as we can go at present. 





Die Insel Malta in Alterthum. By Ausert Mayr. Pp. 555, 1 map, 36 figures 
intext. Beck: Munich, 1909. 10m. 


It might certainly have been expected that Malta would have received more attention 
from British scholars than it has done hitherto. A visit paid to the island by 
Dr. Arthur Evans and Prof. J. L. Myres in 1897 led to some valuable remarks 
by the former in his article on Mycenaean Tree and Pillar Cult (J.ELS. xxi. [1901] 
196 »44.) in which he points out that the great prehistoric sanctuaries of Malta and Gozo 
show evidences of baetyle worship, and that they were in origin used as places of burial, 
in which a hero cult grew up—a conclusion accepted by Mayr, who had previously main- 
tained that they were exclusively temples. But it is to Dr. Mayr that we owe the only 
full and scientific accounts that we have, not only of these, but of the other prehistoric 
buildings of these islands, and several other valuable monographs on the remains of the 
pre-Christian and early Christian period there. These have now been summarized and 
collected in the work before us, for which our gratitude is certainly due. We must recognize 
that his strictures on the lack of care in the conduct of excavations and on the neglect to 
register casual discoveries in the past are only too well merited: but we may now join 
with him in paying a well deserved tribute to the present administration. The recently 
appuinted curator of the museum, Dr. Zammit, though not an archaeologist by pro- 
fession, has brought the trained faculties of a man of science to bear on the arrangement 
of the museum and the recording of new finds, whether made casually or by intentional 
excavation, for which a sum is now yearly set aside in the budget of the colony. The co-oper- 
ation of the British School at Rome in the supervision of the work has been cordially 
welcomed. The most important discovery uf recent years has been that of the hypogaeum 
of Halsaflieni, the prehistoric pottery of which will shortly be fully described by 
Prof. N. Tayliaferro. 


A Century of Archaeological Discoveries. By A. Micusrnis. Translated by 
3ETTINA KanNWEILER ; with a preface by Percy Garpner. Pp. xxii. +366, 
26 Plates. London: John Murray, 19U8. 12s. net. 


This admirable book is weleome in an English edition. Prof. Michaelis says he offers 
hardly anything new to archaeologists by profession ; but they, as well as the wider circle 
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of readers whom he addresses, will he glad to have such a concise account as this of the 
progress of their study. It is characterized by great breadth of view and an excellent 
sense of proportion: and now that archaeology has a recognized place among academic 
studies, it is interesting as well as instructive to note the stages of development through 
which it has passed in its various pursuits of collection and acquisition, of exploration 
and record, of organization and systematic study, and also the contributions of various 
nations and individuals to this result. The author's intimate association with many of 
those who have borne a large share in the development, and his own conspicuous part in 
it, make him peculiarly fitted to treat it in a comprehensive and sympathetic spirit. 
The opinions expressed as to certain theories and methuds necessarily leave seope for 
some differences of opinion ; but it is doubtful if any other archaeologist could have 
given us a survey so free from prejudice or exayyeration. The translation reads well, 
and the illustrations are well reproduced. 


The Acropolis of Athens. By Marriy L. DOoce. Pp. xx.+405+y. 9 Plates, 
7 Plans, and 134 Figures in text. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908, 17s. net. 


Professor D’Ovge’s account of the Acropolis has been announced for some time as one of 
Macmillan’s series of Handbooks. Now it has appeared in a larger size, uniform with 
Prof, E. A. Gardner’s Ancient Athens. This size yives an opportunity for more adequate 
illustration, and is also justitied by the inclusion of a vreat deal of matter : but a smaller 
and more concise account of the recent discoveries on the Acropolis would also have been 
useful. Prof. D’Ooge’s work is a careful compilation ; he has the advantage of being able 
to give the more recent developments of theo1y or discovery, such as Prof. Dorpfeld’s 
new dating of the substructure of the Parthenon to the sixth century, and the views of 
Wiegand and Schrader as to the early temples and their sculpture. His illustrations are 
mostly repeated from other books: but they are well chosen, and give considerable help 
in following the various and complicated discussions. In Appendix HI. 1s a summary of 
Prof. J. W. White's article on the Pelasgicon, and in ITI. a discussion of the old temple 
on the Acropolis. The plan of the Acropolis is that of Middleton in the supplementary 
papers of this journal. It might have been preferable to use Kawerau’s official plan ; 
but this probably was not published in time. 


Athen. Von Everex Petersen, Pp. viii. + 255 9 122 Hlustrations Leipzig 
E. A. Seemann, 1909. 4m. 


This little volume, which forms Vol. 41 of the series on * Bernhimte Kunststatten,’ 1s 
evidently intended to be carried in the pocket as a substitute for a more practical guide- 
book. It serves this purpose excellently. at the same time its historical and descriptive 
character, helped out by its numerous illustrations, makes it useful to any student who 
wishes for a compact account of Athens. Its size precludes any detailed discussion of 
controversial matters ; but Prof. Petersen speaks with authority. and even advanced 
students will be glad to have a summary of his mature opinion upen inany of the 
questions to the elucidation of which his work has already contributed, for example. the 
early temples and statues on the Acropolis, or the inte: pretation of the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. 
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Pausanias als Schriftsteller. Studien und Beobachtungen von Cart Rosert. 
Pp. 348. 2 Plans and 7 Sketch-plans in text. Berlin: Weidmann, 1909. 


There has been much discussion as to the sources from which Pausanias derived his 
information, and as to how far his descriptions are based on personal observation. 
Prof. Robert here investigates the use of the material after it had been accumulated, the 
principles that governed the composition, and the rhetorical character of the style. 
He rightly emphasizes the misleading character of a modern analogy, such as one sces in 
the expression ‘an ancient Baedeker,’ and points out that we have anything but a 
systematic yuide-buok tv deal with, and that the * periegesis” is tu a great extent a mere 
peg on which to hang historical, mythological, geographical, and other disyuisitions. It 
follows that the order is by no means strictly topogiaphical, but is constantly modified 
by rhetorical considerations , to Prof. Robert such a problem as the ‘Enneakrounos 
episode’ offers no difticulty—for, although he accepts Dorpfeld’s identification of the 
fountain near the Pnys, his restriction of the area of the Agora leaves the topographical 
inconsistency as great as ever. Prof. Robert's investigation of the various systems of 
description adopted for various sites, and his application of them to the interpretation of 
the topographical evidence, will have to be considered by future students of Pausanias. 
The work is one which it is by no means easy to appreciate and criticize : it must be 
tested by degrees in relation to the numerous problems with which it is concerned. But 
it is always a good thing for modern students to be reminded that, in order to understand 
any ancient writer, it is necessary to consider the aims with which he wrote and the 
literary conditions of his age, and not to apply without consideration the same standards 
which would be suitable to a modern author, 


Cybébé; Etude sur les transformations plastiques d’un type divin. Par 
Georces Raper. Pp. 130. Bordeaux: Feret et Fils. 1909. 


On the text of a stamped brick, found probably ‘but not certainly) at Sardes, M. Radet 
developes a theory that the winged ‘Persian Artemis” type, often called the mérma 
Onpev, was of West Asian origin, and probably an Ionian adaptation of the type of a 
wingless divine figure between heraldically opposed beasts or birds, long in use in Aegean 
art. In the actual goddess on the brick he sees the émywpin Feds Ku3n3n of Herodotus, and 
in the archer who follows her on the frieze a Heracles. He inclines to think that Cybebe 
is the original divinity for whom this artistic differentiation of the Earth Goddess, as tamer 
of beasts, came into existence, and that it was this divinity whom the Ionian Greeks and 
Graecized Lydians knew as Kore. Further, he adduces evidence that there was a very 
important shrine of the Earth Goddess at Sardes, which is that at which Orontas swore 
fealty to the younger Cyrus; and that the patroness of this same shiine was called by 
divers names—Kybebe, Artemis, Anahita, and Kore—at different epochs and by different. 
nationalities. He brings tuyether a great number of representations of the type on 
vases, reliefs, coms, ete.. and defends the variations by comparing the changes noted in 
goddess figuresat Ephesus. There is nothing very novel in this study, except perhaps 
the importance claimed for the Sardian shrine + but it brings together a great number of 
interesting cult-representations and is eminently readable. 


Le Rappresentanze figurate delle Provincie Romane. Da Micuete Jarra. 
Pp. 86. With four plates and twelve blocks. Roma : Lvescher, 1908. 8 lire. 


Signor Jatta provides a careful enumeration of the monuments known ty him representing 
Provinces, and discusses the relation of the types employed to similar representations 
m Greek art. He comes to the sound conclusion that, as regards the artistic conception 
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and the methods of representation, the Romans owed everything to their predecessors ; 
but that the political and economne idea which these representations embody lends a 
peculiarly Roman character to the old elements. The list of monuments is practically 
complete, and consists for the most part of coins. The representations of Alamannia, 
Francia, and Sarmatia on coins of the Constantinian period might have been included, 
and the author may be interested to know that there is in the British Museum a 
bronze coin of Domitian, ef uncertain mint, which bears on its reverse a figure of Dacia, 
kneeling, with hards bound behind back. and the imscripticn Ye3a or&) Aopiriacya dedov- 
(Aecupérn) Terexy. The illustrations of Signor Jatta’s useful book are on the whole 
judiciously chosen and well executed. 


Greek Dress. A Study of the Costumes Worn in Ancient Greece fiom pre-Hellenie 
Times to the Hellenistic Ave. By Eruet B. Asranams. Pp. 134. With 
ustrations. London: John Murray, 1908. 9s. 


The sub-title of this book, which is based on a thesis approved for the London M.A. 
degree, gives a very accurate idea of its scope and object. After a chapter on the dress 
of the pre-Hellenic inhabitants, founded mainly on a study of the finds in Crete and the 
writings of Messrs. Evans and Myres, Miss Abrahams discusses the type of dress 
described in the Homeric poems, and comes to the conclusion that in all essentials it did 
not differ from the draped type with which classical monuments have made us familiar. 
Of this draped type she traces the continuous development under its two accepted 
divisions of Dorian and Ionian, and, incidentally. propounds a novel theory as to the 
make of one form of the archaic Ionian himation. The text is very fully Wlustrated by 
diagrams and by a carefully selected series of excellent illustrations (taken mainly from 
vase paintings) of the various garments described. There are alsu useful chapters on 
cognate matters, such as materials, head-dresses, foot-gear and the tvilet. 


Numismatique Constantinienne. Iconographie et Chronolegie. Deseryption 
historique des émissions monétaires. Par Jetes Mavrice. Tome 1. Pp. clxxix+ 
507. With twenty-three Plates. Paris: Leroux, 1908, 


Among all periods in the history of coinage there is none so confusing as that of 
Constantine the Great, from 305 to 337 a.p. Apart from the number of rulers—Augusti, 
Caesars, and female members of the Imperial families—who figure on the coins, no less 
than nineteen different mints, from London in the West to Antioch and Alexandria in 
the East, were in operation at various times. M. Jules Maurice ha» for many years been 
oceupied with the study of the immensely complicated numismatic material, and scholars 
are familiar with his articles on the various mints in the French. German, English. and 
Italian numismatic periodicals, as well as in the Mémorres of the French Soeiety of 
Antiquaries. Having thus worked out all the mints separately, he has had the happy 
idea of collecting these essays, and prefixing to them certain preliminary studies from 
which the non-numismatic scholar can obtain some idea of the importance of lis results. 
The preliminary studies fall into two parts : first the introduction, which deals with the 
administration of the mint, the ‘anatomy’ of the coins, the denommnations, genealogical 
tables, and—most important to the historian—a chronology of the period controlled and 
rectified by the evidence of the coins; the second part deals with the iconography of the 
emperors. The remamder of the volume describes in detail the issues of the tive amints 
of Rome, Ostia, Aquileia, Carthage. and Tréves. The second volume will contain the 
remaining mints, and complete the work. The iconographic section is of extraordimary 
importance, concerned as it is with the somewhat bewildermy fact that coms were 
constantly struck with the name of a reigning emperor inseribed round the portrait of 
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another ruler, his co-regent and ally. Naturally all iconographers who have hitherto 
attempted to identify portraits with the help of coins of this period, without understand- 
ing this peculiarity, have come to grief. The arrangement was due to the organization of 
the Empire as established by Diocletian ; emperors who regarded each other as col- 
leagues issued coins in the names of their colleagues as well as in their own names; but 
there was no central administration, therefore the mints in those portions of the empire 
which were under one emperor did not possess the portraits of the other emperor. Thus, 
when on April 1, 285, Maximianus Hercules became Emperor of the Western provinces, 
the Eastern mints, which were still under Diocletian, continued to use Diocletian’s head 
for cvins and medallions struck in his colleague’s name. Sometimes mistakes of a careless 
kind were made. Thus, at Cyzicus a coin struck in the name of Galerius Augustus shows 
the portrait of Maximinus Daza, the Caesar adopted by him. As the administrations of 
these two rulers would naturally be in communication, and would exchange portraits, the 
Cyzicene mint possessed portraits of both rulers, and occasionally used them indiscrimi- 
nately. The admirable plates of M. Maurice’s work must henceforward serve as the 
standard guide to the imperial iconography of this period. 


Priester und Tempel im Hellenistischen Agypten. Von Waxrer Orro. 
Two vols. Pp. xiv+418 and vi+417.  Leipzic and Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1905, 
1908. 14m. (sewn), 17 m. ‘bound), each volume. 


This exhaustive work on the religious organization of Egypt under Greek and Roman 
rule, of which the first volume was published in 1905 and the second last year, took its 
origin in a ‘Doktorarbeit’ of the author's. It is an admirably thorough treatment of its 
subject—indeed its thoroughness and the numerous footnotes which this entails make it 
far from easy reading: a difficulty which the cumbrous style does nothing to lighten. 
The author, in his preface, explains the limits he has set himself. He rules out, very 
naturally, the Christian and Jewish Churches, and he has made nu systematic attempt to 
discuss the religious ideas upon which the organization rested. Within the limits set 
himself he has made a careful investigation of all the available material. The circum- 
stances under which the book was composed, the long interval between the publication 
of the two volumes, and the constant additions made to the available material, have 
necessitated a considerable number of additions and corrections, a list of which is given 
in each volume. Even at the end the evidence on many points is very scanty, and the 
author is frequently compelled to base his theories on somewhat uncertain foundations or 
even to forswear the attempt to arrive at any conclusions at all; but he shows an 
exemplary caution in distinguishing between theory and fact, and is careful in every case 
to collect all the evidence there is. The constant increase in our knowledge of the whole 
period covered will doubtless render much of the book obsolete in course of time, but for 
the present it will be an indispensable book of reference for matters connected with the 
subjects of which it treats. 

There are eight chapters in the complete work. In the first the author discusses 
briefly the gods of Hellenistic Egypt. In the second he treats of the organization of the 
priesthood, and in three valuable appendices gives lists of all the dpysepers "AXeEavSpeias 
kai Aiy’nrov mdans, eponymous priests, and iepeis rov Movoeiov known up to the present. 
These lists require to be supplemented by certain additions and corrections given at the 
end of each volume. The third chapter deals with the various stages of the priestly 
career, the fourth with the revenues of the temples, and the fifth with their expenditure. 
In the sixth the author discusses the administration of the temples and their property, 
and in the last two, the most generally interesting of all, the social and economic position 
of the priests and the relations between ‘Church and State.’ The second volume 
concludes with full indices of subjects, Greek words, gods and temples, priests, and 
sources. 
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State and Family in Early Rome. By C. W. L. Lacyspacu. George Bell and 
Sons. 1908, Pp. xx +288. 


The central idea of this treatise, which deals with the period from the beginning of Rome 
to the outbreak of the tirst Punic Way, is ‘that the early Roman State was a conscious 
imitation of the ancient Gens or ancient Family, that its theory of Government was 
founded upon the relations existing between kinsmen, and that these again were deter- 
mined by religious notions which later became transformed through developments within 
the city and external influences.’ The book, thus limiting itself to internal, domestic, 
and constitutional history, begins with a discussion of the origin of the Romans, the 
religious basis of their society, and the constitution and function of the Gentes. There 
follows an account of constitutional development in the period, worked out from the 
starting-point of the central hypothesis. The three concluding chapters, which occupy 
almost half the book, are concerned with marriage, patria potestas, and succession, 
tracing the intricacies of private law from their origins and relatmy them to social and 
constitutional development. The book presupposes a considerable knowledge of Roman 
history and some knowledge of Roman private law. To the reader adequately equipped 
in this respect it should prove an interesting study. 





The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. III. The Fall of an Aristocracy. 
Vol. TV. Rome and Egypt. By GtutreLmo FERRERO; translated by Rev. H. J. 
Cuaytor. Pp, 342 and 291. William Heinemann. 1908. 


The third and fourth volumes of Signor Ferrero’s work traverse twenty-two eventful 
years. Opening with the scene on the Capitol after the assassination of Julius Caesar (a 
scene depicted with rare insight and power) the narrative proceeds to the completion of 
the constitutional settlement in B.c. 22. The two volumes fully uphold the promise of 
their predecessors. Those pictures of the social and financial condition of Italy, which 
formed so striking a feature uf the earlier chapters, though now more conipressed, are no 
less incisive and vivid than before. The author's point of view is essentially modern ; he 
never loses sight of the vast multitude of the inarticulate poor of whom ancient historians 
deigned to mention nothing but their turbulence. 

The portraits of the leading actors in the later civil wars are splendidly robust. The 
third volume witnesses the last years of Cicero, whose life is treated throughout with 
sympathy and judgment. The characters of Fulvia and Octavia, very vividly drawn, 
make a fine study in contrasts. As for Antony, Cleopatra, and Augustus, the 
protagonists, their personalities pervade the book, but they are not quite the old 
personalities. For Signor Ferrero is not bound by the judgment of earlier historians. 
He discards the time-honoured tradition of the Cleopatra love-stery, and acknowledges 
only a marriage effected lovelessly and prosaically enough at Antioch, a marmaye 
dictated on Cleopatra’s side by fear of palace intrigues, and on Antony's by need of the 
treasure of the Ptolemies for the prosecution of the Persian War. The whole history 
of Antony’s last years is strangely changed in Signor Ferrero's hands; neither is it very 
easy to believe that the deep-rooted legend sprang from no stronger seed than the 
scandalous report of political opponents. Moreover Signor Ferrero places a new 
interpretation on the career of Augustus. His constitutional settlement was intended to 
restore not the form, but the essence of the Republic ; not to hide monarchical under 
republican forms, but to remove a weight of responsibility which Augustus shunned and 
feared. ‘A general conviction arose that he (Augustus) was the long-expected figure, 
called, as Virgil will soon express it, condere anvea saecula, to realise all the vague hopes 
which then possessed men’s minds. One citizen of the Empire, however, declined to 
believe the legend, mistrusted, and indeed almost feared it, and this man was Augustus 
himself. For fifty years historians have incessantly repeated that Augustus had secretly 
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worked with unswerving persistency throughout his life to concentrate this power in his 
own hands, hke Caesar, and to use the old republican forms tu which his contemporaries 
were accustomed, as a vesture for the new monarchy which he was secretly and power- 
fully fashioning. The legend 1s ridiculous.” (IV, p. 146.) Signor Ferrero works ont 
his theory with great acuteness in his account of the eight years which followed Actium. 

Wide knowledge and deep insight, picturesque description and vigorous style are 
happily united in these volumes, which never lack interest and at times rise almost to 
the excitement of romance. 





Social Life at Rome in the Age of Cicero. By W. Warve Fowrer, M.A. 
Pp. xvi+362. Macmillan € Co. 10s. net. 


After a preliminary topographical survey of Rome in the last years of the Republic, 
Mr. Warde Fowler approaches first the life of the lower population, and has collected 
from scanty sources a good deal whivh is interesting regarding their dwellings, their 
habits, and their occupations. There follows a striking essay on the business 
community—the osocietutes publicanurimin and the neyotiatores--with many sidelights on 
the money and credit system and the distribution and use of capital. A chapter on the 
governing aristocracy, on which there is little that is new to be written,is succeeded by one 
on Roman marriage and Roman women, enlivened by portraits from Cicero's correspond- 
ence, and enriched by a full account of the charming inscription known as the Laudutio 
Turiue, which is thus for the first time made readily accessible to English readers. A 
graphic chapter on the slaves, coming between essays on Roman education and the 
houses of the wealthy (the latter containing a delightful description of Cicero’s villas) 
constitutes a forcible—almost dramatic—reminder of the real basis of Roman society. 
The concluding chapters deal with the daily life of the well-to-do, the holidays and 
amusements (with an excellent account of the Roman stage), and the state of religion. 

Mr. Warde Fowler probes far into the life not only of the aristocrats, but of the 
great rank and file, and it is well that he does so. His book, which is written with his 
well-known charm of style, is at once scholarly and human. For the student of the 
classics it will ilumine the Ciceronian age more than many text-books ; for the student 
of humanity it will reveal the vast disparities of human fortune in the ancient world. 


The Latins in the Levant. By Witiiam Mitter. Pp. xx+675. With 4 Maps. 
svo. London: John Murray. Price 21s. net. 


A subsidiary title explains the scope of this work as ‘a history of Frankish Greece, 
1204-1566,’ and we are, in fact, presented with a full history of the Principality of 
Achaia, the Duchy of Athens, and the Despotat of Epirus. An account is also furnished 
of Cephalonia and Euboea, while Corfu and the Ionian Tslands (chiefly possessions of the 
Venetians) and the Duchy of the Archipelago are dealt with in three chapters at the end 
of the book. Cyprus is not included ; but, of the nearer Levant, Crete alone is omitted 
from the wide survey of the author, who declares, with his usual great conscientiousness, 
that the Venetian history of the island cannot be written ‘till the eighty-seven volumes 
of the Duca @ Condia documents at Venice are published.’ «Alas ') 

Mr. Miller's special qualifications for undertaking a history of this nature are already 
well known and are evident on every page of the present most welcome and valuable 
work, which is written throughout with a very full and critical knowledge of the sources, 
both literary and archaeological. He has a quiet, cultivated style, yet brings out all the 
points of interest with sutticient warmth and emphasis. The general scheme of arrange- 
ment is good, but there was one considerable difticulty to be overeome in the shape of a 
great mass of detail relating to genealogies and marriage-alliances. These details—so 
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important in feudal histury—cannot be omitted, but we think that in a second edition 
Mr. Miller would do well to relegate many of them to the footnotes. He would thus 
considerably quicken the flow of his narrative and enable it to be followed without strain 
or distraction. Tnset marginal headings would also, we think, be a serviceable addition. 

The Frankish conquest of Constantinople in 1204 is the starting-point of the book, 
which opens with a singularly interesting picture of Greeee at this period—a land half 
classic and Hellenic, half medieval and non-Hellenic ; a country of Wallachs and Slavs, 
vf Tzdkones (perhaps ancient Laconians), Jews, and Venetians. In the two following 
chapters the main outlines of the conquest of the Morea and Northern Greece are 
sketched, and the general character of its organization described. The conquerors 
transplanted the feudal system, practically unmodified, to their new dominions. The 
country (as, for instance, in Achaia) was held down by the usual system of military 
service ; the native Greek population became serfs ; castles were built and legal tribunals 
established. (The case of the Barony of Akova, described on p. 143, is a delightful 
specimen of feudal litigation, with its pedantic and by no means ultra-chivalrous aspects.) 
The Salic law did not prevail in Achaia, and women, therefore, could—and did—sueceed 
to baronies and even princedums. This was an obvious source of weakness in a purely 
inilitary constitution, though one (as Mr. Miller remarks) sumetimes productive of 
romance. Frankish rule was at its zenith from 1214 till 1262. In Achaia the prosperous 
reign of Geotirey II. de Villehardouin is followed by that of Prince Wilham, whose 
court was a school of chivalry. Ma. Miller biings forward some little evidence that shows 
that at this time ‘ Franks of position sometimes spent the long winter evenings in the 
Achaian castles with books of history and romance. But a much more noticeable 
characteristic of the period 1s anything but intellectual, namely the prevalence of piracy, 
which was so lucrative and so little in ill-repute that it was even adopted as a hereditary 
profession. 

On the death of Prince William of Achaia (a.p. 1278) the intluence of the House of 
Anjou becomes prominent in Greece (chap. vi.). In the early years of the fourteenth 
century the rough mercenaries of the Catalan Grand Company are ‘let louse’ upon the 
rulers of the Levant, and two good chapters (vii. and viii.) describe their fortunes, first 
as the vanquishers of the united chivalry of Greece at the battle of Kephissos (1311), 
next (in succession to the fallen Dukes of Athens) as masters of Attica, Boeotia, and part 
of Thessaly. The Catalan domination comes to an end with the taking of Athens by 
Nerio Acciajuoli, of the family of rich Florentine bankers (chaps. ix., x.) The spectacle 
(as the author remarks) of ‘chivalry enthroned in the home of classical literature’ is a 
fascinating one, but the union was unnatural and barren. French society never took 
root in the land : Franks and Greeks never amalgamated, and there was to be no Greek 
England blended of Norman and native Saxon. 

The main features of the later part of the story unfolded im this volume are the 
growing power of Venice (from 1388) by the purchase of Argos, Nauplia, and Lepanto 
(Naupaktos) ; the Greek, i.e. Byzantine, reconquest of Achaia ‘1415 1441), and then the 
fatal conquest by the Turks. In the earlier period of the conquest (1441 1460), though 
Continental Greece and the Morea are annexed by the Turks, Venice holds her own ; 1 
the later period from 1462-1540 (chap. xiv.), Venice finally loses to them all her Greek 
possessions. It is worth while to add that the classical reader will be specially interested 
man account of the travels of Cynae of Aneona given in chap. sin. and also in various 
contemporary accounts of Athens and Greece to which Mr, Miller has given prominence. 


Rhodes of the Knights. By Banox F. ve Betasre. With Frontispiece and 188 
Tilustrations in the text. Pp. 196. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908, 31s. 6d. 


This book is excellently turned out by the Oxford Press ; the tine coloured plate which 
forms the frontispiece represents the fresco of St. George and the Dragon from the English 
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Chapel of St. George. The author, who spent six years as consul in Rhodes, enjoyed the 
exceptional privilege of seeing and photographing the military buildings and fortifications 
in detail, and penetrating to many places forbidden to visitors. The numerous photo- 
graphs which he reproduces are therefore of considerable interest. To these he has added 
a number of drawings, chiefly of coats of arms, which, as he says, are of historical value as 
indicatiny the date of the erection or repair of the walls that they adorn. Unfortunately 
the inaccuracy which he deplores in the accounts of his predecessors has, we have reason 
to suspect, vecasionally infected his own pencil. Thus he gives the date 1405 ona slab 
on the fagade of the \uberge de France, which is intimately connected with, if not by the 
same hand as, another slab with the shield of Pierre @’ Aubusson as cardinal (therefore 
dating between 1489 and 1503). Again he gives 1407 in the inscription of the Grand Prior 
Guy de Blanchefort (who became Grand Master in 1512): and 1415 on a coat on St. 
Catherine's Hospital which not only is grouped with the shield of Fabricio del Carretto 
(1513-1521), but reappears in another place with the date 1517, as given by the author 
himself on the next page but one! It seems fairly obvious—and the forms of numerals 
used confirm the suspicion—that the dates in question should be 1495, 1497, and 1515 
respectively, and are either wrongly read by the author, or wrongly restored on the 
originals : in the latter case they should not be used as historical evidence. The text is 
intended primarily to describe the extant monuments, and their connexion with the life 
of ther builders, not te give a new history of the Order. In spite of deficiencies of the 
kind indicated, the book is indispensable to anyone interested in the mediaeval history of 
the island. 


Guide to the Cairo Museum. By G. Masrrro. Translated by J. E. and 
A. A. QuipeLt. Fourth ed. Pp. yiii.4+551, 122 Wlustrations. Cairo: French 
Inst. of Oriental Archaeology, 1908. 4s. 


The latest edition of Prof. Maspero’s admirable general guide to the Cairo collections 
has been very carefully brought up to date, even the new group of Amenhetep IT. under 
the protection of the serpent-goddess Mersegret, found at Karnak in August 1908, being 
inchided (Fig. 58, p. 143) This is a counterpart to the group of the same king under 
the protection of the cow-goddess Hathor, found at Deir el-Bahari, the temple on the 
opposite bank of the Nile, by Naville in 1906. This well-known yroup is also illustrated 
on p. 135 (Fig. 33), as it is now exhibited, with its chapel, in the Museu. Other new 
and comparatively new additions to the list of illustrations to the Guide, which give the 
reader a good idea of the great possibilities of Egyptian art when intelligently directed, are 
Fig. 23, the head of the bronze statue of Pepi I. (WIth Dynasty) found at Hierakonpolis ; 
Fig. 37, the squatting figure of the sage Amenhotep, son of Hapu, prime-minister of 
Amenhetep IIT, and deitied with his master in Ptolemaic times (Fig. 37); and the 
wonderful portrait-head of the young Thothmes ITE., found by Legrain at Karnak 
(Fig. 32). The descriptions and illustrations of jewellery and toreutic in the famous 
‘Jewel Room’ of the Musenm (pp. 422 4%.) are interesting and important: Fig. 100, 
representing bracelets with the cartouche of Rameses II., from the treasure found near 
Zagazig (Bubastis) in 1906, being especially noteworthy. It goes without saying that the 
wonderful discoveries of Mr. Theodore M. Davis in the Tombs of the Kings are described 
at length, with illustrations. M. Maspero's book is a work of literary finish and far more 
than a mere ‘guide’: he uses his well-known power of interesting his readers in what he 
is describing with «reat effect, and his work hag been faultlessly translated by Mr. and 
Mrs. Quibell. Being a guide, however, its price seems to us excessive, when compared 
with the British Museum Departmental guides at less than half the price. It may be 
granted that it contains much more matter than these, but on the other hand it has 
fewer illustrations than any one uf the British Museum guides. 
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A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By A. T. Ronerrsoy. 
Pp. xxx+240. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1908. 6s. net. 


This work aims at providing ‘a New Testament Grammar net so elementary as 
Huddilston, Green, or Harper and Weidner, and yet not so minute and exhaustive as 
Winer, Blass, or Moulton.’ The author, who gives a rather full bibhography, has 
evidently read widely, and makes use of the latest researches. He follows Deissmann in 
insisting on the connexion between the Greek of the New Testunent and the general 
xowy of the East, a connexion which, hke Deissmann, he is perhaps inclined to exaggerate 
a little. His tendency to introduce irrelevant matter somewhat defeats the purpose of 
the volume. The jerky and disconnected style may be attributed to his desne for 
brevity ; but if compression was his ann, it is difficult to see why he has introduced so 
much discussion of Sanskrit forms and general gramunatical questions, mm seme cases of a 
rather elementary kind. 


The Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of the Hunterian Museum 
in the University of Glasgow, by J. Youxe and P. H Arrkes (pp. x1-+966, Glasgow, 
Maclehose, 1908), besides several Latin translations of Greek classics by scholars of the 
Renaissance, contains a fair number of Greek MSS. These consist chiefly of service- 
hooks or grammatical and lexicoyraphical works, but the followmg are to be noted -—46, 
Olympiodorus’s Commentary on the Phaedo, eighteenth century : 220, works on mnhtary 
engineering (Athenaeus, Biton, Heron, Apvlludorus, Philon Byzantius), sixteenth 
century ; 293, Hesiod, fifteenth to sixteenth century ; 324, Sophocles, Ajax and Electia, 
sixteenth century : 424, Plutarch’s lives, a.p. 1348; and 45, a collation by an unknown 
author of a MS, of Julius Pollux’s Vocabulary. 


The following works have also been received :— 


The Discoveries in Crete. By R. M. Burrows. Third Edition, Pp, xvini+ 252, 
With 4 Plates. London: Murray. 1908. [This reprint, with additions dealing with 
the work up tu September 1907, apparently does not differ materially from. the 
edition of 1907.] 


Dares-Studien. Von 0. ScuisseL voy FLescHenpers., Pp, vii+171. Hallea. 8 - 
Max Niemeyer, 1908. 51m. [The author endeavours to prove that the Greek Dares 
has been freely edited in the extant Latin version, which 1s not an epitome, hut a 
redaction, not merely altered in details, but considerably enlarged. ] 


Die Rahmenerzithlung in den ephesischen Geschichten des Xenophon 
von Eiphesos. By ©. ScHISSEL VON FLESCHENBERG. Pp. 66. 0 Innsbruck . 
Wagner. 1m. [The argument tends to prove that in lL. 1-TI. 1 and Y. 14-15 a 
narrative framework is contained, into which chronologically arranged stories are 
set, fitting into it with the help of the fact that one of the chief characters in each is 
identical with one of the characters in the framework. | 


The Works of Aristotle translated into Enghsh. Ed. by W. D. Ross and J. A. 
Swiru. Vol. VILL Metaphysica. ‘Translated by W. D. Ross. Pp. xv+from 
9808 to 10888, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. [This is the largest instalment 
hitherto published of the invaluable Jowett Memorial translation of Aristotle, of 
which we haveslready noticed previous parts. The present translation takes the 
text of W. Christ as a basis, with oecasional divergencies. Notes and Tndex ] 
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The Fragments of Empedocles translited into English. By W. EB. Lronarp. 
Pp. vinit+92. London: Kegan Paul, 1908. [The fragments arranged in the original 
Greek, each followed by blank verse translation. Introduction, bibliography, and 
notes. ] 


Kaiser Julians Philosophische Werke. Pp. viii+222. {Vol. 116 of R. Asmus’ 


Philosophische Bibliothek.] Leipzig Dour, 1908. [A useful translation, with 
very brief introduction and notes to each letter or speech. | 


The Judgment of Paris. By the Hon. E. M. Preskert. Pp. 199. With 14 
Plates. London: Murray, 1908. 7s. 6d. net. [A study and explanation of the 
myth from an astronomical standpoint, which, it is to be feared, will be resigned by 
the mytholoyists to the astronomers and by the astronomers to the mythologists. | 


Baedeker’s Greece. Pp. exxvi+447. With 16 Maps, 30 Plans, 2 Diagrams, and 
1 Panorama. Leipziy: Baedeker, 1909. 8m. [Apparently translated direct from 
the German Edition of 1908, and without correction of the defects noted in J. HLS, 
Vol. XXVIII, p. 346.] 

La Dynamis et les Trois Ames. Essai de Psychologie néo-Aristotélicienne Par 
J. Pavt Minurr. Pp. xiiit+382. Paris: Sansot, 1908. [The connexion of this 
work with Hellenic Studies is remote, since it is mainly a discussion of mudern 
theories in physics, biology, ete. | 

Hesiod; the Poems and Fragments done into English Prose, with Introduction and 
Appendices, By A. W. Mair. Pp. xlviiit174. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 
{A useful little volume by the Professor of Greek at Edinburgh University. the 


introduction deals with the Hesiodie Epos, Life of Hesiod, Poems ascribed to him ; 
the Addenda with the Calendar and Agricultural Implements. ] 


AmeELuNG (W.). Die Sculpturen des Vaticanischen Museums. Band II, Text and 
Band IL. Tafeln. Berlin: Reimer, 1908. 


M,. Aytoniycs Imperator ad se ipsum ; recogn. . . . I. H. Leopold. — [Seript. Class. 
Bibl. Qxon.] Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1908. 


ARBANITOPOULLOS (A. 8.). eaoadixd Mynueia. “A@avacaxcioy Movaciov cv Bokm. Athens 
Fleutheroudakes, and Volo: Paraskeuopoullos, 1909. 


Drosna (W.). Les ‘ Apollons archaiyues.’ Geneva: Georg, 1909. 


Devine (A.). Official Handbook of the Olympic Games. London: Hudson and 
Kearns, 1908. 


DioweNnes von Apottonta. II. E. Krause. Posen: Merzbach, 1909. 


Ferrero (G.). The Greatness and Decline of Rome. Vol. V. Transl. by H. J. Chaytor. 
London: Heinemann. 6s. net. 


Froruixcaaw (A. L.). The Monuments of Christian Rome from Constantine to the 
Renaissance. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1908. 10s, 6d. 


Herr (W.8.). A Short History of Greece to the death of Alexander the Great. London : 
Methuen, 1903. 


Homer. Liad NXIL with critical notes by A. Pallis. London: Nutt, 1909, 


Dravor-Buumer (F.).  Nymphen und Chariten auf griechischen Munzen. Athen: 
Meissner u. Kargaduris, L908. 


Jones (W. H.8.). Malaria and Greek History. London : Sherratt and Hughes, 1909. 5s. 


Kyriakipes (A.). Modern Greek-Enylish Dictionary, with a Cypriote vocabulary. 
Athens : Constantinides, 1909. 
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LetHasy (W. R.). Greek Buildinys represented: by Fragments in the British Museum. 
IV. The Theseum, Erechtheum, and other Works. London: Batsford, 1908. 


Macponautp (D. B.). The Religious Attitude and Life in Islam (Haskell Lectures). 
Chicago : University Press. 1909. $1, 88. 


Métances bD’Historre Axcrenne. [Bibliothéque de la Fac. d. Lettres de Univ. de 
Paris, XXV.] Paris: Alcan, 1909. 12 fr. 50. 


Mustes lapériacx Otromans. Catalogue des figurines grecques de terre cuite, [Par 
G. Mendel.] Constantinople: Ahmed Ihsan, 1908. 15 f. 


Oppren vp’ ApAMBE, La Chasse. Ed. P. Boudreaux. Paris: Champion, 1908. 


Perrazzont (R.). Le origini dei Kabiri nelle Isule del Mar Tracio. Rome (Accad. dei 
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SOME RECENT ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THE objects described in this article have for the most part been 
acquired by the Trustees of the British Museum in the course of the last 
four years through Sir Cecil Smith, late Keeper of the Department of 





a b 
Fic. 1.—MARBLE HEAD oF A YOUTH. 


Greek and Roman Antiquities. Sir Cecil Smith has kindly given his assent 
to their publication, and Mr. Arthur Smith, the present Keeper, has added 
his permission. 


I— Marble. 


1. Head of a Youth, turned slightly to his r. (Fig. 1, @ and 4). The 
head, which has been broken from a statue, was put together in two pieces. 
The upper portion, which was fastened obliquely to the lower by means of 

H.J.—VOL, XXIX. M 
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two dowels, is wanting! Small portions have been broken away from the 
middle of the nose, the part below the r. eye, and the under lip. Ht. 20 cm. 
From Apollonia in Ilyricum. 

The head is distinctly Polykleitan in character, especially in its square 
and massive proportions. It corresponds in almost every detail to the head 
of the ‘Westmacott’ youth? a statue almost certainly to be connected with 
the Polykleitan school of athletic sculpture. There can be no doubt that 
both this and the ‘ Westmacott’ head are copies of the same original, which 
was almost certainly a work of Polykleitos. Other heads which may be 
compared with the present are the Philip Nelson head (J... xvii. P}. XI. 
p. 141; Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkméler, 544) and that of the Dresden 
Diadumenos (Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, Pl. XXYV.). The head may be 





Fic. 2.—MARreLe CAPITAL OF A PILASTER. 


dated to the closing years of the fifth century B.c, and, if this dating is 
correct, is practically a contemporary copy. The ‘ Westmacott’ statue is 
probably a later and rather an inferior copy. 


2. Capital of a Pilaster (Fig. 2).—Ht. 343 em.; width, 48 cm. ; 
greatest thickness, 9 em. 

In the middle is a sculptured group of Leda and the swan. Leda, 
seen from behind, moves to r., at the same time raising her r. hand to throw 
a stone at the swan, which has seized her drapery. Her head is turned right 
back to her 1., and with her 1. hand she tries to repel the swan. 





1 Cf, the head figured in Rom, Mit xxii. Bruckmann, Denkmaler, 46. This close cor- 
Pls. V. VI. respondence was first pointed out by Mr. 
2B, M. Cat. of Sexlpture, ti. 1754; Brunn- — Arthur Smith. 
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A coin of Severus Alexander, struck at Nicomedia, has on the reverse a 
design (Fig. 3),? which shows that this unusual representation of Leda and 
the swan must have been copied from a sculptured group 
in the round. The same group is seen on the coin, but 
viewed from the front instead of the back. The capital is 
probably of much the same date as the coin (early third 
century A.D.). There can be little doubt that the original 
sculptured group was set up at Nicomedia. 





Fic. 3.—Coin 
3. Disk (Fig. 4), bevelled at the edge on both eeanieees 
sides. Slightly damaged in one place near the edge, 
otherwise intact. Diam. 27cm.; greatest thickness, ca, 3°5 em. 
Athens. 
Near the edge of the disk runs an inscription in Attic characters, 
arranged in the form of a spiral : 


From 


Tyd0wvos : Tobe ofa : Céto 8 abtov : aderdy} : NALOLov : voTEdeVoa : ca. 
‘This is‘the tomb of Gnathon. His sister laid him to rest, having nursed 


him in vain.’ 


a 
‘ 
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Fig. 4.—Marnie Ixscrisep Disk. 


An attempt has been made to write in hexameter verse, but the first 
line is a foot short. The form 7A<@cov for 7A/Ocov is noteworthy. 

A marble disk of a similar character has been published in Jahrb. d. arch. 
Inst. xii. Pl. I. (Fig. 5).4 It was found at the Peiraeus, and is of exactly the 





3 See Arch, Zeit. 1869, PI]. XXIII. No. 14. +See also LG. i. Suppl. p. 185, 4224; 
The figure given above is drawn from a east Roberts and Gardnei, Gre k Epigraphy. ii. 175, 
kindly supplied by Herr Regling. pp. 481 f. 


to 


M 
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same diameter as the present disk. It had been fastened, probably for a 
purpose not connected with its original use, to some foundation by means of 
two iron nails driven through holes bored near the centre of the disk. 
Painted on it is the portrait of a bearded man seated in a chair; above, near 
the edge, is an inscription in Attic characters and hexameter verse : 


Moja 108’ Aiveiov codpias iatpov apictov. 
‘This is the memorial of the wise Aeneias, the excellent physician.’ 


The forms of the letters indicate that this inscription, which may be 
dated at about 530 B.c., is slightly later than that on the British Museum 
disk. The latter has the retrograde form of sigma, which shows that it 


ee oe ate ae 





Fic. 5.—PAINTED MARBLE Disk. 


(Reproduced from Jahrb. d. arch. Inst.) 


belongs to the transition period from the retrograde to the later form of 
writing (about 550 B.c.).5 

These disks were evidently used in close connection with a tomb. 
Tt seems most likely that they served to close an opening through which 
offerings might be passed into the tomb-chamber. They may possibly, 
however, have served as the covering of a funeral urn. In any case their 
rarity makes it probable that their use was confined to a comparatively short. 
period in the sixth century B.c. 





> The inscription on the tombstone of Phras- inscribed lead cover of a twelfth century vase 
ikleia (1G. i. 469 and Add.) is of about the used to hold relics, figured in Cabrol, Dic, 
same date, with the same form of sigma. @arch. chrét., s.v. Brandeum, p, 1133, 
8 For a curious mediaeval yarallel, sec the Fig. 1617. 
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4. Chest, standing on four low legs (Fig. 6). Between each pair of legs 
at the ends of the chest is a triangular projection. On the front is sculptured 
a lock-plate. The chest has a movable cover in the form of a gabie-roof, 
on the front sloping face of which is an inscription in letters of about 
14cm. high. 


E MUEPEQEMANPIAOYMHTPOAQ 
POX APTEMIAQ POYMEPIPANTH= 


"Ent tepéws Havdidov, Myntpddwpos ’AptepiSmpou mrepipdytys. 
‘In the year that Panphilos was priest, Metrodoros, the son of 


o> > 


Artemidoros, a “Sprinkler”” Ht. 24cm.; 1. 40°5cm.; said to have been 
excavated amid the ruins of the temple of Cybele at Sardes. 





wr 


Fig. 6.—-Mansie INsckinep Crest. 


The chest contained the ashes of Metrodoros, a ‘Sprinkler.’ The word 
TepipdvtTns, Which indicates that Metrodoros had the duty of sprinkling 
lustral water in the temple of Cybele, is apparently a new one. The word 
Tepipavtnptov, however, occurs in inscriptions from Delphi,’ in the sense of a 
vessel used for lustral purposes. The form of the letters points to a date in 
the first century B.c. The importance attached to lustration with temple- 
water is illustrated by the action of the Superstitious Man in the Characters 
of Theophrastus, who is scrupulous in sprinkling himself with water from a 
temple® It may be noted that the names Metrodoros and Artemidoros are 
of frequent occurrence in Lydia. 





7 See, eg., B.C.H. xxi. p. 483. mwepimateiv. 

8 Theophr. xvi. (xxviii. ed. Jebb): 6 8& deiat- * See BM. Coins of Lydia, Index IV. B. 
daluwy rowotrds Tis olos éml ephyn amovwapevos and IY, C. 
Tas xeipas Kal wepippavduevos awd lepod. . . 
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IL.— Bronze, ete. 


J. Statuette of Apollo, standing with |. foot advanced (Fig. 7, 
wand bd’. Ht. 12-4em. 

The figure is nude except for a garment falling in a broad mass down 
the back as far as the waist; at the shoulders it parts into two broad 
pleated bands, which cover the front of the body on each side as far as the 
waist. The back of the garment has a series of stars incised in it, 
representing embroidery: the bottom edges of the front bands are incised 
with a zigzag line between straight lines. The hair is arranged in three 





Fic. 7.—Bronze STATUETTE oF APOLLO. 


rows of formal curls over the forehead, and falls behind in a thick broad 
mass, confined at the extremity. The r. hand grasps a pair of goat's 
horns. Up the left thigh and over the buttock runs an inscription : 


DAMA RI DA STonoy Oo Ni Tavvapiéas tworddA@vt. 


The statuette, as the inscription shows, is of Bocotian origin, and may 
be dated at about 550 B.c. The letters indicate a transitional stage from 
the retrograde style of writing. The name Ganyaridas is apparently new 

The type of Apollo holding goat’s horns is rare. It occurs on coins of 
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Tylissos in Crete in the fourth century B.c., where Apollo is represented 


with a goat’s head in his r. hand and a bow in his 1. 
(Fig. 8). He is doubtless portrayed in his character of 
hunter-god.” 


2, Series of silver-plated bronze horse-trappings, 
from a tomb at Elis, consisting of the following :— 

(a) Concave bronze disk (Fig. 9), with three en- 
graved circles near the rim. There are considerable 
remains of silvering. Within the disk was soldered a 





Fic. 8.—CoIN oF 
TYXLIss0s, 


relief (now detached), representing the head of a bearded man to front, 
wearing a Phrygian cap. The eyes and mouth are pierced, The tip of 





Fie. 9.—THREE Bronze Disks From A Horset’s HARNEss. 


the nose is damaged, apparently by a nail which has passed through the 
back of the disk. The latter has distinct traces of a circular attachment 


behind it. Diam. 10 em. 





See BLM. Coins of Crete, Pl. XIX. 15. 
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(4) Similar disk, but rather smaller, with the head of a youthful satyr 
to front in relief (Fig. 9.). Pointed ears; eyes and mouth pierced. Round the 
neck are perhaps the knotted ends of a fawnskin. There are traces of a 
circular attachment at the back as before. Diam. 8:1 em. 


(c) Similar disk, with the head of a bearded satyr to front in relief 
(Fig. 9). Pointed ears; eyes pierced. The nose and mouth are damaged. 
Traces of a circular attachment at the back as before. Diam. 9 cm. 





Fic. 10. —Broxze PLAQUE WITH Fic. 11.—Bronze Plague 
CHARIOT GROUP. WitH FIGURE OF 
(Background restored in plaster.) AMAZON. 


(7) Part of pointed-oval bronze plaque, concavo-convex (Fig. 10). On 
it is a relief of a chariot and four horses driven to the front. The horses are 
represented at full gallop, with their front legs high in the air. These front 
legs and the heads are in the round; the reins and collars are attached 
separately. The chariot has two occupants. On the |. is a bearded man 
wearing a Phrygian cap and close-fitting sleeved jerkin (the driver); on the 
r.1s a woman, wearing helmet and cuirass, and holding a spear over her 1. 
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shoulder. It might be suggested that Pelops and Hippodameia are repre- 
sented, but for the fact that the woman is armed. The top and most of the 
lower part of the plaque (except the bodies of the two horses on the r.) 
have been broken away. The total height of the plaque was originally about 
18 cm., its greatest width about 8 cm. 


(¢) Fragmentary bronze plaque of oblong form, with slight traces of 
silver-plating (Fig. 11). The sides are incurved. Embossed upon it in high 
relief is the figure of an Amazon, standing to front, with head slightly 
inclined to her 1. She wears a winged helmet in the furm of a Phrygian 
cap, a thin chiton girt at the waist,a chlamys fastened with a circular brooch 
in front, and winged boots. With her]. hand she grasps axe and bow. A 
band for the support of her quiver passes over her r. shoulder and under 
her |. breast. Original height, about 16°5 em. 





Fic. 12.—Bronze LuNarE ORNAMENT. 


(f/) Bronze lunate ornament (Fig. 12), concavo-convex, with acanthus 
and honeysuckle ornament embossed upon it ; on each side of the central 
ornament is a large lily. At the back are traces of studs for fastening the 
crescent to a foundation, probably of leather. Width, 11-5 cm. 


The six ornaments described above were found together. Objects ofa 
similar character have been discovered in tombs in South Russia under 
circumstances which show that they served to decorate horse-harness. In a 
tomb at Alexandropol the skeletons of horses were found with the remains of 
their bridles. In one case the four points, where the straps of the bridle 
crossed one another at the sides of the horse’s head, were ornamented with a 
bronze disk (similar to a—c above), decorated with the relief of an Amazon on 
horseback. The strap along the front of the head was ornamented with a 
disk with a bust of Athena in relief and with a pointed-oval plaque (similar 
to d above), decorated with a standing figure of Athena. On each side of the 
head, near the eyes, was an oblong plaque (corresponding to ¢), with the 





Recueil d’ Antiquités de la Scythie, 1866, p. 18 ff., Pl. XIV. 
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figure of a Gryphon in relief. It seems likely therefore that the tomb at 
Elis contained originally eight plaques—five round, two oblong, and one 
pointed-oval—attached to the leather straps of a bridle m positions similar to 
those occupied by the Alexandropol ornaments. The Greek term for a—c was 
probably dadapor, for d, tpopetwrid.0r, for e, rapayvabisiov. Ornaments of 
a precisely similar character were found in a tomb at Kertch with the 
skeletons of four horses. Each horse must in this case have been decorated 
with five circular plaques, and one pointed-oval ornament. The subjects of 
the reliefs are here combats between Greeks and Amazons. The arrange- 
ment of these @ddapa is clearly seen on certain monuments, notably the horse 
from the Mausoleum, and the Alexander mosaic, where one horse wears a 
mpopweTwmidioy of exactly the same form as those above mentioned. 

The lunate ornament (/) has its parallel in the crescent found with the 
@ddapa in the tomb at Kertch.S The frequent use of the crescent in 
connection with horse harness and the apotropaic significance of the same are 
illustrated by Stephani in the volume of the St. Petersburg Comptes Rendus 
cited below. In the present instance the crescent did not hang free, but was 
fixed with the horns pointing upwards. 

The South Russian ornaments are of the fourth century B.c. The style 
of those here described points to a date about the close of that century. The 

preference shown for figures of Amazons and 
Sa subjects connected with horses in all these groups 
of dddapa is worth noting. 


3. Silver-gilt disk (Fig. 13). This is also 
from a tomb at Elis, though not (as is said) from 
the same tomb as the foregoing. Diam. 6:2 cm. 

The embossed design represents Helios 
driving his four-horse chariot above the horizon 
. of the sea, which is indicated by two plunging 
Fic. 18.—Stnven-Gitr Pragun dolphins. This disk, as the preceding, is con- 

Rerresextine Hexios. cavo-convex. There can be little doubt that 

it too decorated part of a horse’s harness. 
Among the Alexandropol ornaments were two small silver-plated bronze 
disks attached to the extremities of the bit, each with the bust of a woman 
in relief. The present disk (again, it may be noted, ornamented with a 
subject connected with horses) may have occupied a similar position. Date 


about 300 Bc. An exactly similar disk has been published by Pollak, 
froldsrhiniedewrb, Pl, XX, 533. 








 Compte Rendu de Ia Comm. Imp., 1865, CF. also Pernice, Gricch. Pferdegeschirr, p. 29. 
vb. 164 fF. PL V. 2-6. The British Museum has another brenze 
13 Newton, Travels in the Levant, ii. pp.  apopetwmrt&oy of unknown provenance, with a 


111, 118. design representing a demon grasping serpents. 
MW Mus. Borb, viii. Pl. 36-44 (Esp. Pl. 38), % Compte Rendu, 1865, p. 180, Pl. V. 8. 
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4. Bronze mirror with cover, also from a tomb at Elis (Fig. 14). 
Diam. 19°5 en. 

The mirror is set on a raised rim; its underside, as well as its upper 
side, was silvered, and is decorated with a series of concentric engraved 
circles. The cover fits into a sunk rim round the mirror. It tou bears traces 
of silvering and is decorated with incised circles. Souldered to it is a relief, 
beaten up out of thin bronze, representing a Greek and an Amazon in 
combat. The bearded Greek has fallen on his yr. knee. His r. hand 
grasps a short sword (preserved in the form of a bronze rod, but not shown in 
the photograph), his |. raises his circular shield to ward off the downstroke 


i 





Fic. 14.—Bronze Mirkor-cover. 


of the Amazon. He wears a crested helmet in the form of a Phrygian cap; 
achlamys is flung over his ].arm. The ends of the éxavoyv of the shield 
are in the form of incised palmettes, and the edge-straps are indicated by 
engraving. The Amazon springs aside to her |. in order to deliver a down- 
blow with her axe (7) (now missing), her r. leg crossing behind the Greek’s 
left leg, and making an eftective balance.1® She wears a short chiton, a 
fawnskin, knotted by the fore-legs over her left shoulder, and a chlamys which 
flies back from over her ]. arm. One of the hind-feet of the fawn falls 
between her legs, and the skin of the head is caught in by her belt. The 





Of. Areh. Zeit. 1876, p. 8 ff, Pl. 1, a of the present. See also Jon. dell’ Inst, ix. 
composition which is almost an exact reverse PI. XXXT. 1, 
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ground is indicated beneath the figures. Immediately below the relief is a 
small handle for raising the cover. 

The style indicates a date in the latter part of the fourth century B.c. 

5. Bronze arm of a couch, decorated with three figures in relief, cast 
hollow (Fig. 15). Ht. 33:3 cm. 

The figures represent: (2) above, a bust of Athena, draped, with crested 
helmet; (0) in the middle, Dionysos reclining on a rock (?), over which his 
drapery is spread. He is sleeping, with his head inclined over his |. 
shoulder. Huis r. hand holds a kantharos with tall stem; on his head is a 
wreath of ivy-leaves and berries. (¢) Below, bust of Hera, draped, wearing 
stephane and veil over the back of her head. Three holes are pierced in the 
arm for its attachment to a wooden frame. 

This arm is exactly similar in form to one found in a South Russian tomb 
on the Taman peninsula opposite Kertch,” which can be dated to the middle 


Fic. 15.—BronzE ARM oF A CoucH. 


of the third century B.c. Though the design on the South Russian arm is 
finer than that of the present example, it is unlikely, in view of the similarity 
of form, that there is much difference in date between them. The arms of a 
couch of the second century B.c. from Priene 8 have their middle part open 
and undecorated, as do later examples from Boscoreale ® and Pompeii? It 
seems probable therefore that there was a change of style in respect of these 
arms between the third and second centuries BC. 


* Compte Rendu, 1880, p. 92 ff., PL IV.10; Wiegand, Priene, p- 380. 
cf, Ransom, Couches, p. 30, n. 5. 19 Juhrb, d. arch, Inst. 1900, p. 178, Fig. 1 
® Jahih d. arch, Inst, 1902, p. 134, Fig. 11; »® Ceci, Bronzi, Pl. V. 23, 24. 
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6. Bronze statuette of a young negro on antique base (Fig. 16). 
From Perugia. Ht. of figure, 23-2 cin.; of base, 12-4cm. Presented to the 


Museum by Mr. W. C. Alexander through 
the National Art-Co!lections Fund. 

The young negro, who is of slender 
proportions, stands with his |. leg ad- 
vanced. The r. leg is drawn back, with 
the toes only touching the ground. He 
is infibulated. The r. arm is bent at 
the elbow, and the hand rests upon the 
thigh; the 1. arm is raised, with the 
hand turned palm-upwards. It has 
supported an object, which has appar- 
ently been deliberately cut away. A 
small portion of the object remains, 
however, between the thumb and fore- 
finger, and the shape suggests that it 
was a shallow bowl. The wrist has a 
small circular bronze plug inserted in 
it, but this has served to remedy defec- 
tive casting, not to secure the object 
held in the hand. The attitude of 
the figure is that of a cup-bearer*! or 
a lamp-bearer, and of the two alterna- 
tives the lamp seems more probable. 
The hair is in long locks ending in 
curls; the pupils of the eyes are 
incised. 

The antique circular base has 
slight sinkings into which the feet have 
been soldered. The upper rim is orna- 
mented with a circle of beaded pattern 
above an egg moulding. It rests on 
three supports in the forms of lions’ 
paws, which spring from double volutes. 

The figure is in almost perfect 
condition. The left foot, however, has 
been broken away, and is restored. 
The surface is covered uniformly 
with an extraordinarily fine light 





So 
—_ 


a 


eB: 


Fic, 16.—Bronze STATUETTE OF A NEGRO. 


green patina. The patina of the base, though fine, is a trifle duller and 


greyer. 


As regards the attitude, the figure may be compared with a bronze 





1 Cf. Babelon et Blanchet, Bronzes ant. de la Bibliotheque Nat., No. 378. 
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statuette in the Musée de St. Germain and a terracotta statuette from 
Myrina. Negro slaves, though not unknown in Greece at a comparatively 
early period,** must have become especially common at Alexandria under 
the Ptolemies. From thence the fashion passed to Rome. Indian and 
negro cup-bearers are mentioned by Horace® and Juvenal * respectively. 
On grounds of style, and more especially in view of the form of the base, 
the present bronze may be dated to the first century B.c., or early first 
century A.D. It might not inaptly be taken as a representation of one of 
those young Ethiopian lamp-bearers whom Cleopatra gave to her departing 
guests,”? 


TiT.— Terracotta. 


Food-warmer in form of a shrine (Fig. 17). Ht 285 cm. From 
a tumb at Olbia on the Black Sea. 
The building is divided into an upper and a lower chamber respectively 





Fie. 17.—Terracotra Foop-warMeEr In Form oF A SHRINE. 


by means of a floor, pierced with numerous holes, which is placed on the 
level of the top of the rectangular doorway underneath. The upper part of 
the building is of smaller diameter than the lower, and is surrounded by 





” Reinach, Mus. de St. Germain, p. 212, 6 axddovOos Ai@lod fora. 


No. 198. > Sat, ii. 8. 13 ff 
"3 Pottier et Reinach, AMyrina, Pl. XLVI. BV. 52 f. 
2, p. 473 f. * Athen. 148 B: maat 8& Aaurrnpopdpous 


“In Theophr. Char. xxi. (vit. ed. Jebb) itis  tai8as Al@iowas mapéatnce. 
a mark of the Man of Petty Ambition that airg 
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four fluted half columns placed at equal intervals on the narrow ledge which 
runs round it. In the arched entrance of this upper chamber was found a 
terracotta figure of an actor in female costume, wearing a closely fitting 
sleeved jerkin (coloured red), a chiton (blue), and a himation. The head- 
dress, which ends in a top-knot in front, is yellow. The r. arin is flung 
across the breast, as in an attitude of grief?’ The upper part of the 
building has in it three narrow vertical openings at equidistant points. and 
is closed at the top by a movable circular bowl with a wide rim on which is 
an impressed olive-branch decoration; the bow! has two small loop-shaped 
handles. 

This terracotta probably belongs to a series which are in the form of 
buildings and have served to hold lamps. One from Cyprus, which has a 
lamp fixed within it, is in the form of a temple with a gabled roof® Another 
is supposed to represent the Pharos of Alexandria.*® The present example 
shows that they were used for heating as well as for lighting purposes. The 
upper chamber must have held a lamp for warming some fluid contained in 
the movable bowl above. The figure of the actur scems to be purely 
decorative, but there may be a reminiscence of a play similar to that of the 
Ton of Euripides, in which a temple forms a prominent feature of the scene. 
The terracotta belongs to the Graeco-Roman period. 


IV.—Miscellancous. 


1. Pair of hollow gold reels (Fig. 18). Diam. 16cm. From Rhodes. 

On one side is embossed a head of Helios, on the other is a series of 
concentric circles in relief with a small rosette in the middle, the petals of 
which have been filled with enamel. 


The British Museum possesses other reels of a similar character. The 





Fig. 18.—Pain oF Goup REELs. 
(Slightly enlaiged.) 


most interesting is one from Kameiros in Rhodes, with an embossed design on 
each side, representing, respectively, Eros turning a magie wheel and a 
Nereid on a dolphin carrying a helmet.*!_ Similar reels have been discovered 
in Cyprus, where they are said always to have been found in pairs, and 





* Ch BM. Cat. of Terracottas, C 5, Pl. *° Thiersch, Pharos, p. 14, Fig. 9. 


XXXIV., a figure closely resembling the 3 Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times, Pl. 1, 
present. A,a, 4, p. 116; Miss Hutton, Gh. Te:ravo'tu 


~* Cesnola, Adlas, i. Pl. XV. 19. Statuettes, p. 73, Fig. 33. 
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always in the tombs of women? In some cases the centres of the 
reels are pierced, apparently with a view to their being turned on a pivot. 
The most obvious explanation of their use is that they were employed by 





w 4 


Fies, 19, 20.—Srats witH Busts oF HADRIAN. 


wealthy ladies for the winding of silk. The head of the Sun-god should be 
compared with that on coins of Rhodes of the fourth century B.c.,°3 to which 
century these reels probably belong. 


2. Two silver seals, probably from the bezels of rings. 


(a4) Bust of Hadrian, wearing wreath and diadem (Fig. 19). Inscribed : 
KAAITITIOCAPXWM- AAPI-KAICAPOC- = Kaduararos 
dpywv ’Aédpi(avod) Kataapos.** L, 2°9 em. 

(0) Bust of Hadrian, wearing wreath and diadem 
(Fig. 20). Inscribed: KAEQNAPTE MIAQPOYTTAPA- 
PYAAZ. Knréwv ’AptepsSapov rapadvrak.® L, 2°7 cm. 


These seals evidently belonged to officials acting 
under Hadrian. Kal(l)ippos was probably archon at 
Athens. Kleon was a wapagvda€, a term apparently 
unknown hitherto as an official title. The British 

tenga Museum has, however, acquired quite recently a lead 

Cosstaxrits IL (). Weight, which is inscribed on one side AEITPA, on the 

other AHMH|TPIOYTI|APASY AAKOS. Anuntpéiou na- 

papvdaxos. It is very probable, therefore, that wrapadira€ was used in a 
special sense to denote a warden of weight-standards. 





Fiu. 21.—AMETHYST 


3. Amethyst intaglio (Fig. 21), strongly convex. Formerly in the 
Carlisle Coll. L. 3°3 cm. 

The engraving represents the bust of an Emperor in profile, wearing 
diadem and cuirass. A small chip is broken from the stone between the lips. 





* Ohnefalsch-Richter, Kypros, etc., Pl. 34 BM. Cat. of Rings, No. 1647. 
XXXII. 10, 11, p. 368. 35 This seal has been in the Museum since 
33 Eg. B.M. Coins of Caria, Pl. XXXVI.11. 1851, but has only recently received attention. 
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The portraits of the Emperors of the fourth century after Christ, to 
which period this intaglio belongs, are not easily distinguished from one 
another. A comparison with coins, however, makes it probable that 
Constantius I]. (Emperor, 353-361 A.D.) is represented.’ 


F. H. MARSHALL. 





48 See Maurice, Vw. Constuntinicnne, i. Pls. XIII. XIV. 
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THREE NEW FRAGMENTS OF ATTIC TREASURE-RECORDS. 


THE three inscriptions included in this paper belong to the well-known 
class of records containing the lists of sacred objects dedicated in the 
Parthenon during the fifth and fourth centuries. None of them sheds any 
new light on the difficult problems connected with the exact history of the 
various changes of the régime under which these records were drawn up. 
The best authority on these points after 400 is Lehner’s treatise Uber dic 
uthenischen Schatzverzeichnisse des vierten Jahrhunderts! To this work con- 
stant references are made in this paper in connexion with the second and 
third inscriptions contained in it, which give us several new items of interest 
and enable us to fill conclusively some of the many ducwnae in these lists. 
The first fragment belongs to the period previous to the year 405/4, when a 
change was made in the organization of the treasurers who drew up these 
lists, which does not concern us here. Though the fragment is insignificant 
in appearance, so well are we acquainted with the details of this earlier 
class of records, thanks mainly to Boeckh,? that we can tell exactly to what 
year it belongs and what precise position it occupied in the slab of which it 
was originally a part: it has the further interest of enabling us to restore 
confidently the one lacuna in these records, namely, the weight of one 
item,? which was hitherto the only thing lacking from a complete text of the 
objects and their respective weights contained at the period in the Parthenon. 
Tam much indebted to Dr. Leonardos, Ephor of the Epigraphical Museum, 
for his kind permission to publish these three stones. 


1. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides. Height of 
inscribed face "12, breadth ‘19, thickness ‘12. Letters 01 high: space 
between lines ‘007. Found on the Acropolis, now in Epigraphical Museum 
(No. 361 in Lolling’s inventory). 


IAOOFEF 
j ~<a APA YPONE 
1YZONSTA YE AIT 
ELERKATAXP Y20¢ 
PO OT OMEN PLS 
~ | H . 
The writing shows us that this comes from some fifth-century Attic 
inscription, and before proceeding to restoration it may be remarked that 





1 Strassburg, 1890. 3 Two silver-gilt studs, whose weight was 
* See his Stawfshauehultuny der Athencr3, 184 drachmae. 
vol. ii. pp. 131 foll. 
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it is clearly a fragment of some list of sacred objects. We may easily restore 
-- [pals dpyvpov o -- in|. 2,-- ylpvcov, ora[x]ves AIK - - in 1. 3, and 
something - és otjédes kardypucos in |. 4. The treditiones rerum sacrarum 
which date from the fifth century are contained in the Corpus, LG. i. 
117-176, and on referring to these inscriptions it will be seen that the 
objects mentioned in our fragment are to be found in the records of the 
objects contained in the Parthenon (1G. i. 161-175) Thanks to the 
labours of Kirchhoff and Boeckh we possess reconstructed texts of the 
records of the ¢raditiones of the Parthenon from 434'3 (Ol. 86, 3) onwards 
down to 411/10 with the exception of those from 430 29-423/2 inclusive. 
Consequently we can easily restore the items contained in our fragment, as 
will be seen below. We learn incidentally that it belongs to a stone which 
had 78 letters in each line, written otosyndév. Now this fact proves that it 
cannot be part of any of the still defective stones numbered 161-168 in the 
Corpus, as they do not contain more than 73 letters to the line. But the 
stone on which Nos. 170-173 were engraved contained 78 letters according to 
the accepted restoration of the first three of these inscriptions : No. 173, owing 
to lack of space, is written in much smaller letters, so compressed that it is 
only fourteen lines long, whereas No. 170 had 23 lines. To the upper 
part, therefore, of this stone we must look for the original position of our 
fragment, if we assume, as I think we may, that it is not a sole survivor from 
one of the lost records belonging to the period 429-423. The size of the 
letters and the distance between the lines which are identical here and in 
Nos. 170, 171, and 172, so far as those in the latter are preserved, leave no doubt 
that this assumption is correct. We may proceed to eliminate No. 172 asa 
possible place to fit our fragment, as it already contains intact some of the 
items recorded here. Our choice then lies between Nos. 170 and 171. The 
stone containing the larger part of the former has not been seen since 1b was 
copied by Stuart in the eighteenth century. Buoeckh, who published it in the 
original Corpus,? and Kirchhoff,® both thought that it was among the Elgin 
marbles in the British Museum, where, however, it is not to be found.’ If it 
had remained in Athens and been broken up, this might be supposed to be 
a fragment of it, but the internal evidence points against this conclusion. 
For in Stuart’s copy we see that in 1. 8 he leaves three blank spaces before 
the figures -} ++, whereas the new fragment plainly shows -AAA, and in 
J. 10 he saw the x in the word €TAXYE which is no longer legible here, 
and failed to see the second | of the sum after that word. It is almost 
incredible that he could have copied the invisible X and failed to read the 
plain AAA two lines above, and the equally plain |, where he only gives 1, 
Thus we are left with the conclusion that our fragment belongs to I.@. 
1. 171, the date of which is 4210 B.c. The first four lines are lost. as they 
are on the vanished stone just alluded te, and all the latter part is also 





+ See also 7.4. i. Suppl. p. 29 for new ® 7.1. Loe. ect. 
fragincnts of Noy. 161 and 165. 7 As is pointed out in the catalogue of 
> OLE. 139. Inscriptions in the B.M. No. XXVII, note 1, 
N 2 
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missing, so we have no chance of making a join. By following the restoration 
of the beginning of 1G. i. 171, and the exact order of the vbjects In 
LG. i. 170 we see the place originally occupied by our fragment, as shown 
below. It gives us portions of Il. 7-12, from the 21st to the 35th 
letters in those lines, at its longest part. It must be noticed that, in 
order to preserve the orosxddv arrangement, JT have moved the letters APXO 
in |. 3 of LG.1. 171 one place to the right, bringing the A under the second A 
in the word zap]é8ocav in the previous line. Stuart's copy is full of 
inaccuracies in these four lines, owing to the broken edge of the stone 
occurring just below, and it is far from unlikely that he misplaced these 
four letters. For in the position assigned them by him there is one space 
too few for the letters which intervene between the letters AM]MATE 
at the beginning of the line and those in question, the restoration 
-- | apluare[ve Evddiréroe Kegiore? nai yovylapxo[or - - being certain, 
as is also that of the rest of the line, as given below. It is, however, 
equally permissible to suppose that the letters preserved at the beginning of 
the line are one space too far to the right, and that the A should be the 
last letter of L 2, which has otherwise one letter too few. This is not 
unlikely to have occurred, as a letter might easily be omitted at the end of 
the line. But the point is not of the first importance, as there can be no 
doubt as to the contents of these opening lines. 

Now that we see where our fragment belongs, let us turn to the 
information it gives us. It has been pointed out above that, in the line 
which proves that the stone does not belong to @. i. 170, we have the 
figures [H]. AAAFFF[F]. The figure before the first A is not quite certain, 
though it 1s clearly not A: our choice is restricted to H and #, which would 
vive a total of either 234 or 184. The hastu which is visible in the squeeze 
does not reach down to the level of the bottom of the A which we may take 
to be the line; and there is no trace of a cross stroke visible which would 
confirm the reading as H, even under a glass. We may then adopt the 
reading as almost indubitable, and it is made practically certain if we 
remember that the small A inside the P would be engraved more faintly 
than the larger strokes, and therefore be the more likely to disappear when 
the stone got worn or weathered. We can thus emend Stuart’s figures 
HI... FEEL to HRELAAAFFEH, and, as his copy has hitherto been the only 
authority we have had for the weight of these objects, we can now fill a 
long-standing gap in these records. 

The reading at the end of l. 3, where we see that the number of oTaYvES 
was All, confirms that of the new fragment of 1.4.1. 165 (published in LL, 
1. Suppl. p. 29). Stuart’s copy of LG. i. 170, gave the number as Al, and 
this was generally accepted, being the only authority for the number of these 
objects, until the publication of the fragment just alluded to, which left 
nu doubt that it was All. 

To show the position originally occupied by our new fragment in 
LG. 1.171, I transcribe the first twelve lines; parts of the first four are 
preserved in Stuart's copy and a few letters are visible at the bottom of 
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fragment 6, which contains part of the right-hand side of the original stele 


1. 171 are moved, 
pied by Stuart are 


<7 
TT. 


€ 


© 
. 


3 of J. 


Letters wrongly co 


containing J.@. 1. 170-173. The letters APXO in 1. 


5 


right. 
enclosed in round brackets, as well as broken letters in b, and in the new 


e 


as I proposed, one space to th 


Letters restored conjecturally are enclosed in square brackets, 


fragment. 


[XV sahdoroayayrmaryy Hl UShd071y 1 DAIV9 YI V 10yAOXOL](a)Y2(0)[.02dX7.u389Q1L OP SODAIXILIZMANDL 
[anrv.0ndX) nator vdgaonsgansondoysyopaxsoraorys |(p)adksarios( od) [souadhspadhsounyvondX] 
[ugar nyaorsanhkdoh|SooadXnipysoyaoXouays110%: |sooadXpipysay3[ 4.014990" |aooadXnLvy] ()| 
[doyaoXowayaords.virag | looadXnsvx0\a.oX onayoan |(4):I1V $30a[X |p1toa0.0ad|Xpdaser/079\ | h70.00dXI09 | 
[ 104 DAIy nagn.dongidp 44UHHHXX XL Laosnoraor/gns |oagdahdn(sv)[ d](a)[ aI HWuVvVvvV Hivdakdyinynip du] 
| VHo1acLaongnsoaooadXntvyaodakdptayaou0o0dn 4/444V 09 (el) | Haroracsaorgps000ndXvsvyodah] 
[dvzayongoyay44au VV VHoLnoLaonansora yy] 1301809 HDdsYoLA0d91 0X gaocahdpuaypasrg | 
[aurlotaooadXao103Xd0m {ttl HoLao.aongvsoaonsopi0ioadX 4 AV VVelHHuldornosaorgvso.y pondXx1| @ 
[pyr VY wloLnosdorgnsosoondXsoanp21019aagdn][19LaganaLydnndhasaaiphacpomarz |sn7g).03(d) 
[118204491 p1a0d910d.udorvdyr10asr yn oXaQndniL10 |oXdn[ aa.oXqwm19101p9 y10LIVIPAVIA atv [1p | 
[dAasaaiyiha vy odgan]oa(y)sa[aghiury Soy ]70nIn'v1[ $1 ]oLa0-0099(d)[v ]zaa[atyrnndd9so1oonrywy |sv[ 97] 


[?NS20ysaLaoXdy](a)a.oX1n4{ 5](a)[aLayyoy So]napagqsprpasgy $34(2)o(1)n(71)[adXagdaryaoL](7)n97/pL[7]oya(Qn) J, 
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2. Fragment of Pentelic marble, complete only on left. Height -36; 
breadth +22; thickness e¢. °20. Letters 008 high, crosyndov. In 
Epigraphical Museum, unnumbered. 


ha 


All: 
AOzZOP 
EMQNAN 
5 YOANAMA 
Alll:e TAQOMO I 
FR:E RK TAIOQOk 
MMEILRETAETAC 
PAT 122 APAION 
10 !QtENAEAEMENHE 
AMMATIPAPEINAAAB 
EkKAILAKMONIERKOIE 
1}AHMOZILALEDPALTIL 
EZHMANTAIYAPIAISLS 
15 M!tAANEYEPILOHMATO 
kKI1AKAILYDPOEYAAEKA 
EkPQOMAAPTYPONEA 
HAQO'tXAAKOTLEPAPS * 
XPYEZOIAAAAPPOT 
20 HPEDPILOYPIO1 
1 HHP 


The surface is much worn and discoloured, but every letter is legible in 
a good light except in the last line: here the first two letters which are 
preserved are very faint, but in the light of the restorations which will be 
given below there can be no doubt that they were HH. The writing is 
typical of the early fourth century and presents no orthographical 
pecuharities. © for OY in |. 17 is usual at this date. 

This is of course a fragment of a treasure-record, and, as will be seen 
below, several of the items mentioned are known from other inscriptions of the 
same Class. Before attempting a discussion of the date to which it belongs, it 
will be most satisfactory to restore the missing parts as far as possible, and 
note brictly any interesting items it contains, Fortunately we possess another 
large fragment of the same inscription, namely 1G. ii. 2.665. There can be no 
doubt whatever on this point, as the thickness of the stone, the size and inter- 
space of the letters, and the texture of the marble all bear out their identity, 
which seemed probable, before L examined the published fragment, from the 
completion of the last few lines of our new stone. As LG. ii, 2. 663 is 
complete on the right, we can restore many of the items in the list with 
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confidence. Line 19 of our new fragment is the beginning of line 10 in the 
other, and the seven letters mussing are easy tu replace thus :—xpvao. AAAA, 
mpot[opuy, Hot] yarKot emupyupor ériypvao A, émior, which gives a total of 
fifty-one letters to the line. In this line and the one below there are only 
seven letters missing between the two stones, but higher up the interval 
becomes increasingly wider. In some cases we are helped in our resturation 
by a much mutilated inscription (ZG. ii. 2. 666), which belongs to a slightly 
later date, but contains many of the items of our inscription in very much 
the saine order; and in turn some of the gaps there may be filled from our 
inscription. The missing parts I have restored as far as possible thus, 
Uncertain as well as missing letters are enclosed in square brackets. In the 
right-hand portion my copy represents more correctly than that in the 
Corpus what is at present visible on the stone. 


P[F] - - - 


All[} - - - 
50, opplayls - - - (2)Ppa-] 
oper alvéOnne,--- 8-] 

5 vo, dvapaloxadsoriip - - - (18 letters missing), cuuBia rA€Ela Xpvoead AA | 
Alll: ora@poly trovrwy AAAAFFFE, xpucide {| ctabuoy (?\rovTwy 

HHP A AFF] 

EE: €xrat Dox[aides All, ypvatov drupov ctabuov TovTo {I1C, xpuca ov-] 
Bmetxts otab[ pov - - - (35 letters missing), of-] 


payis Laps.uov [Saxrddov apyupov éyooa, sppayis lacmis dpyup-| 
10 fw: evdedenévn, é[tépa Xpucdu, wétros THs Geo a]raOuor oly Tht p- 
dupatt PATH, draBlactobincn Evrivn (Ddotaros,] ev He of Yapak- 
THpe- 
$ Kal axpoviokot e[ialv ols (7) Tods ypuads E]xorTtov, cearnjpavtialt Ti- 
t Onpocias odpayte[c:: ciBe@rtiov édehav|rivwv TwepiTpicpator o- 
eonpavtar, vdpiat [€.......-2-0-- Pit: KoiTat Kevai yadnat AAA, 
15 pia dvev ériOjparols, tadta per] é[vy T]oe hacka@rw[c]'apyvpia Kai yar- 
Kia Kal vrokvXa Kall érixypuca call émdpyupa ctabpov: XIRHE, Képas 
éxtraua apyupov call mepiox|e[AL|s wpocectiy dpyupa otabuov HHA 
FAot yarxot érrapy[upoe ap|:OQuos AAL: Ao XaXxKot emupyupos exi- 
xpucot AAAA, rpot[ou%}, PAL] yarxot erdpyupot éewlypuacot A, émla(y)- 
20 [woc]H®, erOvprot, [yopyore}iov damidos, éritnxta érapyupa o[taé-] 
[wov H HHP AAAA, xpuads ota]Ouor F: oppayisde Sv0 dpyupw Saxtudlo 
[éxooral, Ypucd Kat érapy]upos. 


Li. 1-4. There is not sutticient evidence for us to attempt to restore 
the items in these lines. L. 3 probably gives us the beginning of the word 
odpayis, and the word before it ended in ov, though it is just possible that 
we have the end of sume genitive singular -d0s tollowed by dp --. The 
beginning of |. + can hardly be anything but the end of some name like 
[Ppalopor, and so I have restored it, and the next word presumably was 
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da[éOnxe]; but we have no other item in these records dedicated by a person 
of this name. 

L. 5. After the end of [8]¥o relating to some irrecoverable object which 
preceded it, we have avapa - -, which seems to be the beginning of the rare 
word dvapacyadtaTyp: no other restoration is possible in this context. The 
word is only found once,S and means an ornament for securing a garment 
from slipping off the shoulder: its precise form is unknown, but in this case 
it was made no doubt of some precious metal. 

L. 6. The objects 13(+-) in number, of uncertain weight, cannot be 
confidently identified with any other item in these lists. It is, however, 
tempting to suppose that they are the xupBia rela ypuca AAAIII, Weighing 
AAAAFEFE dr. which are found among the objects in the Parthenon in 
LG. ii. 2. 645, ll. 19-20; 646, I]. 2-3; 656, Il. 13-14. To complete the rest 
of the line, with one or more objects whose weight ends with the figures FF, 
which we find at the beginning of |. 7, I would suggest ypvoide 1], oTaOuov 
TOUTOW HHF'AAFE | tt. These two items fill the gap exactly, if we grant, 
which is a far from unlikely supposition, that the word rovtwy was spelt with- 
out Y.2. They are found together in this order in 7G. 11. 2. 645, ll. 19-20, 
among the treasures in the Parthenon in the year 399/8, and as this coin- 
cidence strengthens the possibility of their being rightly restored here, I 
have included them in the text. 

L. 7. There can be no doubt that we are to restore éktat Pwraldes 
Alt, which are mentioned in the following inscriptions: IG. ii. 2. 649, 1. 9; 
652, ll. 42-3; 658,1.3. In 1G. ii. 2. 651, 1.6, and 660, |. 19 they are certain 
restorations, though in neither case is a single letter preserved. The number 
Alf was unknown prior to the discovery of ZG. 11. 5. 6526, where it occurs in 
1.15. Our present item is not to be confused with ékrn ypvoH Pwxais |, in LG. 
i. 2. 649, 1.18, nor with &&rae Poxaides[.] in IG. i. 2. 666, 1. 16, which records 
them among ézéreva, or objects newly added during the year of the officiating 
tayiat, for that inscription is apparently one year later than our present one. 
The rest of the line is quite uncertain, nor can we safely identify any other 
item with the - - c¥]zmeccta of unknown weight at the beginning of the 
next line. But we get a clue which may help us to fill the gap when we 
note what objects are found in the lists immediately after the ra: Pwxaides. 
In £4. i. 2. 649, 1. 9, and 651, |. 6 we find it is xpuctov adrupoy weighing 
HC (34 obols): and in 1G. it. 2. 652, ll, 42-3: 658, 1. 3; 660, 1. 19, and 
IG, ii. 5. 652 b, 1.15 it is oiyAot Mndcxot adpyuvpot Al, The former of these 
will be found to fit the space required, if we insert after it ypuo@ as the 
objects qualified by the epithet [ov]umeeta; and I have restored it in the 
text thus: [ypvolov amupoy otabpov tovto IIIC, yevod ot]impeceta, x.7.r. 
Unfortunately we cannot recognize the latter item at all elsewhere: the only 


~ In a fragment of the comic poet Philippides, — engraver incorrectly wrote rodrwy for rodrow in 
quoted by Pollux, Gnoresticon, v. 100. the second item, I prefer to restore the passage 
"See Meisterhans, Grammatik scr attischen in the latter way. 
Laschriften?, p. 63, Note 538. Or possibly the 
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other objects which bear this epithet are ypvoldia Stadia ocvppexta 
TrAWolwy cal Tertiywv .. tI, Which we find twice in the records of Parthenon- 
treasures (7. 11, 2. 645, 1. 12: 656, I. 3-4), and it is not likely that they 
are the same as our present xpuvea (/) cvmpercta. 

The rest of |. 8 is equally uncertain, but in 1 9 we can recognize the 
[e]payis Napdtov in some of the other lists, and henceforward can restore 
confidently nearly all the other items in our present fragment. The Sardian- 
stone seal is presumably the same as the odpayldvov Sdpdiov daxtv [cov 
apyupov éxov - -] which is found in LG, it. 2. 672, ll. 20-21, and possibly it is 
one of the two Sapéua 800 apyupior Sedeuéva of IG. 11,2 704, 1. 12, and 708, 
ll. 7-8. Seeing how seldom this particular form is found I aim inclined to 
think that the same object is alluded to in both cases, and that a Sardian 
seal set in silver means the same object as a Sardian seal with a silver ring. 
As the seal was the more important part, the item is called a seal with a ring 
and not, as we should say, a ring with a seal. If we accept this identity we 
may complete |. 9 [od]payis Sapéiov [SaxtvrALov apyupov ~yooa, followed by 
odpayls iaomis apyup|iae évdedeuévn, as I have done in the text. As 
Lupé.ov is in apposition to eppayis the participle is naturally in the feminine 
to agree with the latter word. A possible but less satisfactory alternative 
would be [od]payis Lapdiov | apyvpio. évdedeuévn: oppayls iacmes | 
apyvp ||toe évdedenévn, which gives the same length of line. The restoration 
of tao is very probable, as such seals are far from rare in these lists,” 
though we cannot identify this one for certain. 

L.10. After évdedenévy there are traces of an — just where the break in 
the stone comes: this leads me to suggest €é[tépa ypvadi] as_ possibly 
having stood here, referring to another jasper seal. We now have a gap of 
thirteen letters to be filled by the object which, together with its payma, 
weighed 66 dr. 3 obols. Unfortunately we have no clue as to its nature: 
it is not recognizable in any other list of sacred objects, nor does this actual 
weight occur elsewhere. We may infer that the object with the paypya was 
a garment: the word in question means primarily a seam, and then a 
hem: in the present cage it may be supposed to mean a decorative burder." 
But it is surprising to find that the tay/a: should take the trouble to weigh, 
and record the weight of, a garment, and we have no other instance of this 
being done in these lists. But it is just possible that it was some garment of 
importance, and therefore specially weighed. If so, it could hardly be any 
other object than the sacred wémXos of Athena, which one might expect to 
find among her treasures. And there is no objection as tar as the number of 
letters is concerned, for if we adopt the suggested €[tépa ypuoo.] atter 
evdedemevy, TETOS THS Oecd will exactly fll the rest of the line. Nor is there 


W Seeey. 1G. i. 5. 672, 1. 25. 2? Garments are flequent. of course. in the 

1 Pollux, Gxromasticun x. 185 says, @ propos — lists of objects dedicated to Artenus Biauronia 
of ornaments, Se? 5€ éml tais eoOjor «al fau- and Asklepios, see LG, ii. 2. 751 foll.. but they 
Mater. were never weighed. 
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any improbability in the wéAos having a paypa;® in this case apparently 
it was detachable, and perhaps embroidered in gilt thread. But if this 
suggestion is right, there remains the question: why was the seézAos 
recorded among the treasures at all? Our information on this point is 
unfortunately vague, and we do not know for certain whether at this period, 
probably the second or third decade of the fourth century, the custom was to 
present the goddess with a new wéwdos every year, or only at the Great 
Panathenaea! The latter view seems the more likely, but in either case 
there is nothing improbable in restoring the méaAos in the list of sacred 
objects here, for we have nu definite evidence that it was kept elsewhere. 

L. 11. The last four letters visible on the stone, AAAB, may be con- 
filently restored.as the beginning of the word ddaBacrtobynxy. This object 
is no doubt the hitherto inexplicable - - of[y«]n EvA[tun - -] of LG. 11. 2. 666, 
1.5; it is found among’ the record of objects from the Parthenon in J.@. i 2. 
675 B, |. 59,8 and probably in i. 2. 712, 1. 12, where we have KHEYA. The 
space for seven letters between EvAdvy and év fu «.7.r. 1t Seems reasonable to 
fill with the word &oratos, as I have done. We may note that in the list 
just mentioned these objects from the Parthenon were not weighed, hence 
aotaros is quite likely to be the missing word here. It may also be remarked 
that in the restoration of .@. ii. 2. 666, 1.5 Kohler reads - oO[jx]n Evarfivy év 
He of Yapaxtijpes| a-. The A is, however, no longer visible, but if we insert 
datatos after Evrivy it will still be in a possible position, namely as the 
second A in the word yapaxrijpes. Fora fuller restoration of this inscription 
see the appended list of inscriptions which we can restore in the light of our 
new fragment. 

This ointment-box then, for such is the primary meaning of d\aBaoTo- 
Oyxyn, contained the yapaxtijpes and axpovioxor, and, as we see, was sealed 
with the public seal. These objects are clearly fur the purpose of striking 
coin. but we do not know why some were kept with particular care in a 
scaled box in the Parthenon. The yapaxrijpes, meaning of course the dies 
for the coins, are also found in LG. ii. 2. 721B, Col. IL. 1. 15, where they are 21 
in number, and together with them are catalogued two ofdpae or hammers 





') The mérAos in the well-known secne on 
the Parthenon-fiieze clearly has an embroideied 
pauue, See the photograph of this slab in 
Als. Muay, Seulptuses of the Parthenon, Vi. 
ad tia, No, VY, East. 


Eyuites, 1. 588 contradict each other on the 
point. For the whole question of the wémAos 
see Daremberg and Savlio s.cv. Panathenaca 
and Peplos. 

® See the full text of this inscription in 


4 The former alternative is alluded to in the 
dermiee of Stiatocles in honour of Antigonus 
aml Demetrius, quoted by Divdorns xx 46, 
‘roy Tis AOnuas wémAov Kar’ éviautér.’ There 
dle Teasous for supposing that this custom was 
untrodieed towards the end of the fourth 
ecnftury: it had lapsed in Roman times. The 
followin authontics support the alternative 
view. Plato, Bu thuphero vic p. 6e 3 Scholrast 
on Ewipides, Heewbe. 1 


&.0 mémXos. 


468: Harpocration 
The Schohiasts on Aristophanes, 


"Eg. ’Apx. 1903, pp. 141 foll., made after the 
stone had been removed from the doorway at 
the west end of the Parthenon. The copy in 
the Corpus gives only 2 small pait of this side 
of the stone, the rest being previously invisible. 

16 The method of striking coins us discussed 
in G. FL Hills Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Corus, pp. 143 foll. Fora specimen of an Attic 
die see Svoronos in Corolla Numismatics, pp. 
285 foll. 
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for striking the die on to the blanks. The word dxyovicxor, a diminutive of 
axpov = an anvil, is not known elsewhere, but the objects no doubt were 
used for fixing the lower half of the die into.” The presence of the letter € 
after the word dxuovicxos suggests some such restoration as ¢€[lely ois Tous 
Xpvads] éxorrov, which I adopt, though with some hesitation. The dies and 
stnall anvils cannot have been numerous if they were kept in an ‘ ointment- 
box” This suggests that they were used for sume abnormal issue such as 
that of the gould coinage.“ In any case it is interesting tu sce that the 
materials for striking these coins were of such value that they were kept 
in a sealed box among the precious objects in the Parthenon. 

L. 13. The restoration éregav|rivey repirpicpatwy is quite certain. 
but the gap, where nine letters are missing between this phrase and the end 
of the word odparyiés, is not so easy to fill. The objects in question seem to 
be chips of ivory, perhaps those which fell when the chrysclephantine 
statue of the goddess herself was erected, or small pieces which becaine 
detached from time to time, and were kept with a view to repairing the 
fabric. To fill the gap I suggest «Bertier, which fills the space if we insert 
a stop after odpayiés to occupy the space of one letter: or daox@dcov might 
have stood here if there was no such stop. In any case it was presumably 
sume receptacle to contain these chips. They are also found in , ii. 2, 
673, ll. 12-13, where we have [éregav]riva wep[e| mpl lo]u[ara], and probably 
abil, 675, 1. 18, where we have only -/cwata preserved. In neither case 
have we any clue to the vessel which contained them, but the formula in 
these instances no doubt was ci B@tiov (vel sim.) év @t TH é. 7. 

L. 14. After the word dédpéar there is a gap of fifteen letters to fill 
before the figures {| on the right-hand portion of the stone. The last letter 
on the right of the new fragment seems to have been £, though g is also 
possible. Before the 1) I think there are traces of a MP, but whether the 
total number of ddp/ae was seven or more is uncertain, as we cannot. tell 
which particular ones are referred tu here. They do not seem to be the 
same as the twenty-seven silver hydriai of Athena Polias, of which the most 
eomplete list is found in LG. i. 2. 678 (= 'E¢. "Apx. 1903, p. 142), col. IL, 
Il. 23-50, as no restoration such as “A@nvds Tlodcados will tit the space, nor 
would this account for the E after the word vépdar. 

The objects known as xotrae xevai yaXxai, one of which lacked a lid 
(dvev émi@jpatos), ae well known in these lists, though the number seems 
to vary. Lehner® suggests that in LG. ii. 2. 673, 1. 34 we should read 
[xotrat klevat AAAA, aud these are probably the same as the «otrafe - -] in 
No. 675, 1.32. He, however, is wrong in identifying the latter with the 
kotrae in the Parthenon-records (27, ii. 2. b48. 1.5, ete. They are clearly 





They are perhaps to be identified with the | Owing to lack ot space Tam unable to discuss 
&[x]uor[e]s of LG. ii. 2. 7424, 1. 3, if we adopt — the question at lenyth here, hut hope to do so 
this reading vather than that given in the ina subsequent paper. 

Corpus: &.uor[o]s. Cher die atlenishen Neluttse reuk toss: 

Na Por the question as to the date of this dis vierten Juhrhundes ts, pp. 56. 63. 
issue see Head, MZistorda Naver, p. 314. D Gp, cof, p. BU. 
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alluded to in 7.4. ii. 1. 61, ll. 38 foll. among the objects in the NadcoOyxn (of 
which this decree orders an inventory to be made) in the following terms: 
ETEPAal KOLTAL VN adKas émiokevns Seoperat.. TovT@v pia émiOnua ovK é' yet. 
Tn the restoration of |. 8 of ZG. 11. 2. 666, which, as has been pointed out, 
bears a close resemblance to the published half of our present inscription 
(iid. 665), Lehner *° suggests [ayaX]uatos taldta. This should be clearly 
[ura dvev értO}uaros, talita ev hackwrws x.7-r., Which enables us to fill 
the gap in onr present inscription; by inserting wév atter TadrTa the next 
item reads thus: [tadra pév] €[v r]as dackoro[e| apydput cai yar'kia Kal 
umogvna Kali ériypvoa Kali émapyupa: atabwov X[RHF, I have no 
hesitation in inserting [« éw/ypuca xa] to fill up the gap, and this will also 
be found to complete the gap in the following inscriptions: ZG. ii. 2. 666, 
ll. 8 foll., 672, I. 22 foll., 697, 11. 9 foll. In the last passage it is interesting 
to note that the number is now 1600 and not 1650. 

L. 16. xépas &erwpa x7. is found also in JG. ii. 2. 666, 1. 9, and 
667, 1. 38. It is not to be confused with an éxwwpua dpyupov ..... ou 
mpoTtopy, TovTo “A@nvaioe alréGecav To]Ardés weighing 118 dr, which is 
found in Zé. ii. 2. 649, 1. 13 among the Hekatompedon treasures. 

L. 18. The #0, which seem to have been studs rather than plain 
nails, are divided into three lots. The first consists of twenty-one silver- 
plated bronze studs, the second of forty similar studs of which the silver 
plating had in turn been gilt, and then after the mention of a apor[opi] 
come ten more studs like the last-mentioned lot. They occur in the same 
order, but without the insertion of the mporou%, in 1.4. 11. 666, Il. 9. foll., as 
will be seen in the restoration below. It is worth noticing that the 
mpoTouy is also catalogued between two groups of #Ao in LG. ii. 2. 694, 
ll. 8-4, but I am unable to restore the original length of the line satis- 
factorily. Whether two of these studs were catalogued separately on a 
subsequent occasion is uncertain, for in 1G. ii. 2. 697, 1. 4+ we find #rou 
XaAKoi Ovo erdpyupo. émixpvao, which, as far as material is concerned, are 
the same as the studs we have been discussing. Our present stone is the 
first record for the number (40) of the secund lot of studs mentioned. 

L]. 19-20. The next item is not immediately intelligible: at the extreme 
edge of the published half of our inscription one can see EMD, of which 
the last letter is probably a mistake of the stone-cutter’s for H, Three 
letters are missing from the left of our new stone, as the corner is damaged, 
then come the figures H#. We should probably restore éw/o(n)\[ua HHP, 
or évrdo(y)|[wor] HB, but neither item is reevgnizable elsewhere. There was 
apparently a similar item in JG. ii. 2. 666, 1. 11, but only EMI< is legible on 
the stone (the text in the Curpus only gives EP), so this gives us no clue. 
Of the restorations suggested the latter seems the best, as éméo(m) [wor] 
would refer to #Aoc, and mean 150 studs with devices or stamps on them. 
The word ém@upioe may be supposed likewise to refer to these #roe, and 


” Op. et. p. 63, following Boeckh, Staats- “1 Lehner, op. ect. p. 36, note 2, 
haushaltuay ii. p. 257. 
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the whole phrase will mean 150 studs with devices on them ornamenting (or 
merely holding together) the door. ’Emi@dpiou secs to have stuod in the 
same position in 1.4%, 1. 2. 666, 1. 11, as Ross, who first copied the stone, saw 


MIO...0. before the word yopyoveov, though these letters are no longer 
visible. We have another allusion to these studs on the door in a mutilated 


record of the treasurers of Athena (/.4. il. 2. T08, Il. 9, foll.), where an exact 
statement is made of the parts of the doors in the Hekatompedon (at Odpac 
ai é€v Tét ‘Exatopréder) which are damaged and defective. Michaclis ” 
points out that the door is that leading from the Pronaos to the Hekatom- 
pedon. In 1. 13 of this inscription we read that three of the nails év tots 
ke... |... Cvyoils t]@v Ovpdy are lacking their heads (Séovtar nwdver’. 
From the same inscription |. 12 we may clearly see that the yopyovecoy 
da7risos, in |. 20 of our new inscription, was attached to the door together 
with the A€ovros xehary and the xpsod wpotomy**: there the former appears 
as 7 Tov yopyovelou (mpoTous, understood from the previous line). The 
mpotouy in |. 19 of our new inscription is presumably the xpiod apotops) of 
LG. ii. 2. 708, 1. 11; where they were fixed on to the doors is uncertain, 
thought we can hardly doubt that they were attached with Ao. The 
yopryovecoy is an object that occurs frequently in the treasure-lists, as the 
following references show: /.G. 11. 2. 652 B,1. 2 (where it is among the éwéreca 
of the year 399-8); 654 4, 1.7; 661, 1 23; 666, L 11; 667, 1. 45: 673, 1.1: 
684, ll. 22-3 (restored 74); 736 B, 1.3. Its full title, in the majority of these 
passages, seems to have been: yopyovesov Xpuaév vrdpyupov éritnKtov aro 
Tihs damidos Tis ad Tob &ovs. It was clearly, as is pointed out by Brown 
(op. cit., p. 279), a removable part of the shield of the great chryselephantine 
statue of the Goddess. His remark, however, that the yopyovecoy must have 
been of considerable weight is based on a misunderstanding, shared by 
Lehner (op. cit. p. 63), of the passage in ZG. ii. 2. 667, 1. 45, where we have 
[yopysvecoy dom |dos éritnxt[a] tardpyvp[a] oraOuov HHH[T - -], which also 
is found in 1, 20 of our present inscription. These are really two separate 
items, yopyoveroy aoridos being one and éxityeta x«.7.A. another, and the 
latter is not in any way in apposition to the former, and consequently does 
not tell us the weight of the yopyoveor. L. 21 tells us definitely for the 
first time what was the weight of the ézirnxta émdapyvupa, namely 390 dr. for 
the restoration of the next item leaves us four spaces after the figures [H |HHP, 
and we may conclude that the figures AAA at the beginning of 1.12 of 14, 
ii. 2. 666 are the end of the sum [HHHP'A]AAA, relating to the same object. 
We may perhaps assume, owing to its proximity tu the other objects 
mentioned as émé@upior, that this was silver-plating on the doors of the 
Hekatompedon, and, if so, presumably that on each door weighed 195 dr. 





22 Der Parthenon, pp. 316-7, where this 
passage is fully discussed, with references to 
the previous commentators. 

23 No doubt. as Michaelis (oc. cit.) suggests, 
He aptly compares the -yopyév- 
«ov taken from the door of the temple of 
Minerva at Syracuse by Verres (Cicero in 


as amotpémaia. 


Terrem, II. iv. § 124). 

"4 By C. N. Brown, 4.0.4. villi. 1904). pp. 
265, 279, who publishes an important rew 
fragment of this stone. His reference to 1G, 
ii. 2. 726 ii. 1. 12 for the yopyeveoy is, to say 
the least, uncertain, as this seems to refer to 
another shield with a similar device. 
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The next item I have little hesitation in restoring [ypuads ata]Opuov +, 
which is no doubt the ypua[os ?] orja6[pov. of LG. 11. 2. 666,112. The last 
item, the exact restoration of which is uncertain, as the last line of our new 
stone is missing, consists of the two seals mentioned in a corresponding 
position in LG. ii. 2. 666, where we read: ocd]palyide SvJo daxtu[Aio 
Aevee. éyocat ---]. To account for the letters yPoe at the end of 
LG, ti. 2. 665 I have restored odpayide S00 apyupm Saxtudr | [éyooat, 
xpvoh) cai trapylupos. It is not easy to account otherwise for the last four 
letters which are preserved, as they are clearly part of some form of the 
word dpyupos, and equally clearly refer to some object just mentioned, as it 
is not possible that the word a@pyupos should stand here alone and constitute 
a separate item, without any weight or explanation If this suggestion 
is correct we might fill the gap in No. 666, |. 12 thus: op. dvo 6. [a. éyooat, 
) pev pla Xpvaa, ») Sé érépa bardpyuipos érixp[va]os, which gives the requisite 
number of letters to the line, namely 74, as will be seen in my suggested 
restoration below. 

Having described each item in our list, we may next enquire where 
these objects were kept, and under what circumstances, and, if possible, 
exactly at what date, the inscription was set up. It is noticeable that very 
few of the objects mentioned are known in the records which belong to the 
early years of the fourth century (/.G. 11. 2. 642-660), and this deprives us of 
positive evidence for assigning them definitely to the Parthenon, Hekatom- 
pedon, or Opisthodomos, of which the lists seem to have been kept separate 
from the year 4065 to the year 3885/4, according to the accepted views on 
the subject.2* There is no doubt that Nos. 665 and 666 must be grouped 
together, as Kohler pointed out, but whether he is right in assigning them 
to the class of Hekatompedon records remains to be seen. Of our objects in 
No. 665, the tae Pwx[aides] (1. 7) are found in the Hekatompedon, and 
the studs in the Hekatompedon door are of course strictly Hekatompedon- 
treasures, But some other items were at other times not kept in the 
Hekatompedon. As we saw, the ddaBaoroOj«n which held the coming 
implements was in the Parthenon when the record for the year 368/7 
(LG. i. 2. 678 B=’E¢. ’Apy. 1903, pp. 141 foll.) was drawn up; and the 
empty brazen chests (cofrac) of Il. 14-15 are found in the XadxoOyxn in the 
year 360, if this (and not 356) is the date of ZG. 1. 1. 61. Again, my 
suggested restoration of ll. 5-6 mentions the xcupBla Xeia Ypuvoad which are 
found in the Parthenon in ZG. 11. 2. 645, Il. 19-20, but this is far from being 
a certain restoration. Kihler seems to have assigned these two inscriptions 
(IG. 1, 2. 665 and 666) tu the Hekatompedon-class (ie. to a date earlier 
than 385/4), on the ground that in Il. 6 foll. in the former and 8 foll. in the 
latter they contain objects which in ii. 2. 672, Il. 22 foll. appear among the 
possessions T@v a@Awv Geov, though they should more naturally date from 
the period later than 385,4 and belong to the class which records ta rijs 
Geod. Lehner, however, demonstrates that the later date is probably the 





~» Lehner, op. ett. p. 17, ~ Op. cit. p. 62. 
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correct one, and that there is nut sufficient resemblance between the items 
contained in them and in the Hekatompedon lists for us to class them 
among the latter. For it was without doubt a heavy task for the tapdae of 
the later period to allot correctly the wealth of precious objects accumulated 
in the twenty years before 385 4 to their respective divine owners, and it can 
only have been done gradually. Hence it need not surprise us to find a few 
articles attributed to their wrong owners (i¢. property THs Peod set down as 
Tov adrov Gedy and vice rerse) in the lists for the years immediately 
following that date. Thus I see no objection to Lehner’s view that these 
two inscriptions belong to the class recording 7a tis Geod, and are to be 
dated soon after 3854: our new stone cannot be dated exactly, and all we 
can say is that it is apparently one year earlier than No. 666, and cannot 
be placed later than 375 B.c., when the two colleges of treasurers were 
again united. 

The following inscriptions, and in particular .(. ii, 2. 666, can be 
restored more or less completely in the light of our new stone: JG. ii. 2. 666, 
672, 694, 697. The first of these, from 1. 3 tu 1. 12 seems to be almost 
word for word the same as our present inscription. It contains 7+ letters to 
the line. 


Ll. 1 and 2 are quite hopeless, but from 1. 3 we can restore thus: 


[wlep[teypu]oo ...... 6... eee [oppayls Lapdiov Saxtvdov apyvpsv 
éxoaa, ohpayis taoms apyvp}ior [é]y[djedsfeuéryn, érépa ypvaod, 
métros lepos THs Ged (or wémAros THs Hortddos?) cTabpov avy Tat 
5 pawpate PAPI araBaact]0O[yjx]y Evrd[ivy doratos év He of xapak- 

THpes Kal axpovickos eiaiv ols TOs Ypvads Exorrov, cer] Huar[ tac t[ ie 
Sypocias sppayiss, ciBetiov érehavtivwy wepimpirmdaT@y cea? pavTat 
the Snpliootale] odplayids, bdplar € .. 6 eee Pit, 
KoiTat xevat yadxai, pia dvev é71Oy | patos, Tal dra év fack@rwe apyvpia] 
k[a]i [xla[Anlaxaitrofvraxaieriypuoaxai érapyupacrabuolly XFL H|F, 
xépals] éx[mwpa apyupov Kai m]e[pic]xe[Als mpdcectiv dpyupa, ataOpov 
10 HHA, %Aot yarKot era} pyupoe ap[iO]uols AAI: Aoe yarxot] €[ra]p- 
[yu]po[e émriypucos AAAA, ‘roe Xarxot emapyupot], émixpvoole Al: 
éx[ionuwor HE, ércOvpclole, ylop[ylolvecov damidos, eritnxta érapyupa 
oTadpov HHHP A] AAA: xpua[ds? olrab[pov +, cpjoalyise SvJo daxru- 
[Ad@ dpyup@ EYOTAL 6. eee eee eee eee , Umupyu] pos ériyplva los - - -** 


IG. iit. 2. 672, ll. 22 foll. (51 letters to the line). 


[---Tadra ev tat plackadrias apyvpia Kai Yar [la Kai vroEvAa Kat 
éniypvoa cab érlapyupa atabuov X[PHP!, ceorjplavtae tie Snpoclar 
cdbpayid«: éx] 76 pytpe.o Tapaxarabyxn, yep |[viBecov - - - 


io 
Or 





“In the gap after Zyooa: may very well note the greater length of the gap after ddpiac 
have stood 4 pév ula xpuoy, # 8& Erépa, but I as compared with our new stone, but it does 
hesitate to restore it in the text. We may also not make it any easier to restore. 
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Unfortunately the remainder of the inscription contains quite different 
items froin these in our new one,and consequently we have no means of 
making further restorations here. 

LG. ii. 2. 694, I. 2-5 may be restored somehow thus, with 33 letters 
tu the line: it is uncertain whether the stone is complete on the left, as I 
have been unable to find it in the museum: ... v. o DP Fro yxad[xot 
émixpucot émupy|vjpo. AAAA, mpotou[y xpsod, roe xarxoi €]| Tapyupar 
5 ériypvoot Déx[lonuoe re] iat as Lwotpary avéOnxev [a]p[cOpos .. .. a= = 

I¢, ii, 2. 697, U. 8 foll. (51 letters to the line). 

--- | vole] ctabyov DEFEIN, apyuplolv ac]y|yov crabuor. tadta év 

Ta. pac|xo[rAlo. adpyupia Kai yarkia cal vro[E]u[Aa Kai érixpuvoa Kai 

10 érapy]'vp[a] otabpov tovTwv XIFH, é[Eayi]o7[o]*> é 
ceonpacpéevla tie Snuociar adpayicu. 


3. Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides. Height 30: 
breadth 33; thickness 10. Letters ‘01 high, figures ‘005-01. Inscribed in 
two columns, of which the right-hand one has the letters arranged otocyndov, 
whereas those in the left-hand column are not. In Epigraphical Museum 
{among the unpublished fragments), No. 1373 (red). 


16460 E 
THe Vee tee aM | 
XH HBASOFENO | t1 O- 
oner's el AAAI: 
HH Pip, ETAOMCN 
NYPOXAA APTCYPIOEn 
-MATAEXON BrAENPOSTC 
jose GEN TOXEPN! BE 
TAKALYRO Anka! See ons 
YROXAAKONINA | APryPIoOEP) 
to anne TAND I uAKAN 
: Bas RGhOn asoonrthrg TAOMON dg 
PAE eee eR LEE 
DHKEZTAOM NHTTAAP 
y POLAK YANTH Qt ATHPIO 
° 
ONEPIXPYXLONINAY reg 
PAZ EZHMANTAI PHP EF OLN 
YNTOIZHAO! TO: 
PIONEPIXPYLONY O 
NATOBHTAPAPAEE 
AIVITAOMON 
NEPITHKT WK 
PONSTAO N = 
SHER Teak arOTNN 
MPIANTS 
“TAO 





* This seems the most natural restoration to 
account for the letters still visible on the stone: 
in the middle of the gap I thonght I could 
detect A| which would thus be the remains of 


complete the line, nor does é[fayi]oro seem 
ceitain when we have, by a sure restoration, 
a genitive im QY inl. 8, though at this period 


we might possibly find both forms in the same 
AP. But I have no suggestion to offer to inscription. 
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CoLumy I. 


avOéuiov yarxov er let «(Tex 
TEpLKEKPUTwLEVOY | 
utodepioioy Ev ov éri- 
ypucor: | 
Kavov Kataypvaoly uToxan|x-| 
ov YaArKa Stepeta |uata éexov. 
Tade ctabuas rape |AaBopev 
xpucd cai éwitynx|ra cai vrolyladxa- 
Kavov ypuvabr] UToxadkor, iva 
10 XXXPRFAAAAP 0’AroAX@r, oralOpov- 
érepov Kavov] xpuady UT6- 
XXX[PHFAAAA  yadrkor iva 6 Zeus, crab pov: 
diary yarxok|pas BapBapexy, 


wr 


HP APEFIIN iy Kréav avél@nxe, oTabpov: 
15 huirn brdpylupos axvwry, 
HEIN atabuov'| 


Buptarypelov ériypucor, iva 
To dAda walpucertjpartat, 
XX XHHHH atabpov ajvv tots Aros] tolés] 
20 yarxois’] 
Aupiaty |ptov éxiypuacov t[70-] 
yarxor, t]va to Bijta wapace- 


XXXHF AA onpart lat, crab pov: 
xpuaio|y éniryxt[olv 
25 FEEFII Umdpyvlpov, ctaO[ poly" 


xpuotoly éritynx[ tov] aro Tov 
axpoTtn|plov 76 [vew THs] 
PrII Nixys, ¢ }ra[ wor]. 


This fragment also possesses some points of interest. It is. as the 
syueeze shows, part of one of the treasure-records which were drawn up in 
columnar form, none of which, as far as they can be dated at all confidently, 
is much earlier than cv. 370 8c. The best preserved stone of this particular 
type is LG. ii. 2. 678 (the complete text, as far as it goes, is published in 
“Ed. Apx. 1903, pp. 139 foll.), and it will be seen at once that Il. 80 foll. of 
the first column correspond exactly with the remains of the first column of 
our new fragment. A noteworthy feature of the latter, which distinguishes 
it at once from all the other known records of this class, is the fact that the 
weights of the various objects are written opposite them on the left-hand 
side, instead of, on the right-hand, as usual. That this is so is evident from 
the reproduction, for the sums in the middle of the stone come opposite each 
time to the word o7a@uor in the right-hand column, and, if further proot 
were needed they will be seen not to correspond at all with the known 
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weights of the various items in the first column. The arrangement is also 
worth noting: the letters in Col. I. are not arranged orovyndov except as 
regards the individual items, which gives rather an appearance of untidiness 
to the whole; but it seems that, with one exception, the first letters of the 
various items were arranged in a vertical column, The exception is the 
phrase Tade craOudée waperadBopev x.7.X. which, as shown in the transcript, 
begins just two spaces nearer to the left-hand margin of the stone than the 
other lines. 

As none of the items in Col. I is new to us there is no need to discuss 
them at length. I will therefore content myself with giving the references 
to the other inscriptions of this series where they occur, and noting if they 
enable us to restore gaps in any other stones. 

LI]. 1-2. avOépov yarxov x.7.r. occurs in LG, ii, 2.701, Col. IL. 1. 50; 718, 
1.15. We may restore in each passage a. y. émirifxt@s mepixexpvo@pévor, 
(froin the corresponding passage in ’E¢. ’Apx. lve. cit.), the text in the Corpus 
od loc. Naving 2... ee KATAaKeypua@péevov. 

Li). 3,4 The vzrodepisiov is possibly the todep/s in LG. ii. 2. 652, 
B, |. 26, where it is catalogued as ésrérecov, 1c. a new acquisition of that year 
(398 7), among the Hekatompedon-treasures, and in ii. 5. 672 ¢, L 11, and 
u. 2. 682, 1. 11, among the treasures r@v aAXwv Oewr: there seem to have 
been several of these objects between which it is almost impossible to 
distinguish, but none can be certainly identified with the diminutive 
furm here mentioned. 

Ll. 5,6. The xavov xcatdypucor trroxarnov yarka Siepeiopata éyov 
(=/., i. 2. 678, Col. I. IL 82-3) cannot be identified elsewhere. But the 
other two «avd, ll. 9-12, are known from several inscriptions. In ii. 5. 653 0, 
Il. 18 foll we have the earliest mention of them, as being at that time in the 
Opisthodomos. They also occur together (except where stated to the 
contrary) in the following inscriptions: ii. 2. 667, ll 20, 21”; 668, ll. 3-7; 
G69, IL 3-4; 679, I. 25-27: i. 5. 6970, IL 6, 7; ii. 2. 698, Col. IL. IL 18 
foll..“! un. 2. 701, Col. I. Il. 77-80. 

Ll. 13, 14. The diary yarxoxpas BapBapixy, «.7.r. is only found in 
two inscriptions (besides .G. u. 2. 678, Col. I. tl. 91, 2), namely ii. 2. 677, IT. 
Col. IL. IL 12, 13 and ii. 2. 701, Col. L. Il. 51-2. The former we may now 
restore thus [@iaAn xXarkoxpas BapBalpixy, yy Kréov [avéOnxe, crab uov 
HE JAPEFINN, and the latter p[e]ad[n]| yarxoxpas BapBapixy, Hy K])réov 
avebnxev péolaa] otal@puov 6 éxuyéypartas él tHe hiadne HR AAP FINN]. 
I have restored the weight of this ¢¢dAy from the former inscription: the 
difference of 5 dr. in the two versions is hard to explain, as it may be due 
cither to a fault of the scales, the engraver, or one of the copyists. The 





“The xavoy tva 6 AmdAAwy was presumably — the preceding item does not seem to have been 
ou the missing half of the stone to the right of — the xavéy iva 6 “AwéAAwy « 7.A. as the remains 


the existing left. of the figures visible are not part of its weight. 


” Only the lettes _YEETAO are pre- % Phe former is described more tully thus: 
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plaster cast of the former stone is indecipherable, and the latter is lost. 
The other giddy can be identified in the same two inscriptions, and each 
time it follows immediately after the description of the last mentioned 
giddy. In the former nothing is visible but the letters AQTH with which 
the line ends, in the latter we have a fuller description which is apparently 
to be restored thus: qa'[An brdpyupos axvdwTH oby vy]ujs, cTaBpor 5 
ér[eyléypalwrac eri tie peddne HEI IIL. 

Ll. 17-23. The two @Ovytatypia, described in the same terms in 
LG. ii. 2. 678 (= ’Ed. ’Apy. loc. cit.), Col. I. 1. 94-98, are also found in Nos. 
679, Col. I. ll. 28 foll., and 701, Col. I. ll. 74-76. But in neither place is 
the former object specified as being weighed atv rots frais Tols Yadxois, 
nor is the verb wapaceoyjpmaytat used to explain that the alpha and Ivta 
were stamped on the vessels, as seems to have been the case. As the 
weights were known from No. 679 le. there is no need to transcribe the 
restorations. But our specification here given, aby tofs Raed Tois Yarkols 
enables us, I think, to restore ll. 6-10 of Col. IL. of LG. ii. 2. 677 as containing 
the names of the same objects. The stone is much worn and the copy in 
the Corpus (made from a plaster cast of the stone which is built into an 
inaccessible position in the north side of the west doorway of the Parthenon} 
gives us only the following letters: 


UNY1/ XA//,  N 
{(<TOlE /AKOILE 


UNYPO!/ | ON 
APA 


Kohler’s restoration was correct as far as it went, but in the light of our 
new fragment coupled with the complete text of the passage (1G. i. 2. 675, 
Col. I. ll. 28 foll.) we may Imaprove upon it. The reading in the Corpus 
ix this - - - - ov U[me]yad[Ko]y | [otabpuov cvy Tots - - oles tots [xa]Axois | - - 
--+|[------ ov volar ]ov | [otab yor - - -] HAT AL i This I would 
restore as follows: [@upsatipiov émiypualov t[ae]xyar[xolv, | [ora@pov ovv 
Tots Noles Tots [xa]Axois | [XXXHHHH’*] | [@useary prov emixpua jov v7r0- 
[xarx]ov, | [ta 16 Bijra, otaOpov XXX|HFLAA]. This gives us lines 
ot the required length, as far as we can tell: our only clue to the length 
required is furnished by the restored beginning of |. 28 of this column, and 
the restoration proposed here brings the beginnings of these lines under one 
another and in the same vertical line with |. 28. It is noticeable that the 
engraver seems to have written iva to Bra to describe the second @upcatyprov, 
but to have omitted a 76 adda from the description of the first: there is 
nothing impossible in this restoration and no other seems equally satisfactory. 

Ll. 24, 25. The weight of the xpucioly éritynxt[oly [brdpyvpov calls 
for a word of comment. It occurs in several inscriptions, but its weight is 
uncertain. The best authority, ZG, ii. 2. 678, Col. I. ll. 99, 100, gives it as 
P(e jeri, but in two other inscriptions it is represented as something 
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different from this. It is not possible that any other object of the same 
name is alluded to in either passage, for the resemblance of the contexts 
is complete, though the order of the items varies. In /.G. ii. 2. 679, I. 1 34 
we have - - - ctaOuo|y FEFEIIC, which is rightly restored by Lehner? 
as referring to this éwirnxtov, and in 677, II. Col. IL L 20 we have 
- -- ot]a0pov 1////F Il, which may of course be equally well the remains of 
4dr. 3 obols or 8 dr. 3 obols, according as the first figure was P or F. 
Unfortunately we have no evidence from earlier inscriptions of this class to 
decide the point either way But on examination the first figure in No. 78, 
loc. cit., seems distinctly to be +, and not mas Van Hille’s copy has it (Ed. 
*Apy. loc. cit.). Consequently I restore 4 dr. 3 obols as the weight in the 
present passage, and in No. 677. 

Ll. 26-28. The ypuvoioly ésitnx[rov] from the acroteria of the temple 
of Nike is known in four other inscriptions besides No. 678, which as usual 
is our best authority, and alone gives us the weight, PHI, for this object. 
The passages are 1.4. ii. 2. 677 IL, Col. IL. 1. 21; 684, 1. 8= A.J.d. 1904, op. 
cit, p. 269, 1.8; 698, Col. IL IL 34, 35, and 738, 1. 7 (where the text is very 
corrupt). That they refer to the same item is pointed out by Lehner? But 
none of them admits of being restored su as to contain the words dé 76 vew 
Ths Nixns which we have in No. 678, lve. cit. and in our new fragment. We 
may perhaps infer from this that these two inscriptions giving the fuller 
description are earlier than the others, perhaps only by a year or two, and 
that the gold-plating from the acroteria was a comparatively new acquisition 
which would be described more in detail in the earlier records than in the 
subsequent ones. But the point is unimportant. 

We may now turn to the second column, which requires more detailed 
discussion as some of the items are apparently new to us: there is also some 
uncertainty as to the figures opposite to them. It will be seen from the 
squeeze that the latter are often very small and have suffered some damage. 
They, and the upper half of the second column, were very difficult to decipher, 
as the stone was covered in these parts with a hard calcareous deposit which 
required many hours’ patient scraping with a knife before the figures and 
letters could be read at all. but fortunately the surface was found practically 
undamaged underneath. 


Cotumy IL. 
-- HAAAA o[tadpor 
XHHHE EE aul pops ? - - ctabpov 
XH[H]HPAAAFFI ofvolXoar apyupai tpeis, crab pcr: 

pidrac [dpyupai Svo, 

5 HHPEEF otaduov. 

apyupio ér[itiKTO, 5 éré- 

Bare pos to [BaOpov ? 








* Op, cit. p. 97, No. 35. 3 Gp. eit. p. 104. 
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TO yeputBe[ lo o detva 
H Lourtevs: 
10 MeaAntaéo mlapaxatabyKn: 
A[A]A apyupio ém[ tito, ctTaO pov: 
TOV TivaKey [TepiTENMATA 
AAAATPEEFEFII otradmov: 
Eevixd dpyluplo, cvv Tat 
15 PAAAFFEII appiderd[ to. ctaOpov' 
vytta aplyupa - - - Oupu- 
AF Ill atnpio [- - crabpov" 
oudalrol piarwv dvoiv 
HE orauov' 
20) FRHBEF o[t|v[oyon apyupa, orabuor. 
recat. 


It is impossible to identify the first two items in our list. The weight 
of the first seems to have been at least 140 dr. and may have been much 
greater, but the breakage of the stone deprives us of any chance of restoring 
either weight or object. Nor can we tell what the object or objects were in 
1. 2, whose weight was apparently 1307 dr. (or possibly 1707, as the second 
figure might possibly be fA; the fifth figure is also much damaged but seems 
to me to have been P). We can only say that AM is the beginning of the 
name of the object, as the previous line, which has the figures upposite it, pro- 
bably consisted only of the word ota@yov. Tt was not usual, in these records 
which are drawn up in columnar form, to begin the name of an item in the 
middle of a line. I would suggest dudopionoe or dugopis as more likely to 
have this weight than dudidéar, the only other possible alternative, for it 
would require an immense number of bracelets (du¢idéar) to weigh upwards 
of 1000 dr., when we remember that in LG. 11. 2. 660, ll. 13, 14 two bracelets 
together weigh only 1 dr. 4 obols. We have some justification for conjectur- 
ing aupopis or dudopicxa, though neither word is actually found in this 
particular class of records. We have an allusion to 5(+-) brazen dudopijs kept 
in the Chalkotheke in the inscription relating to the overhauling of the 
objects in that building (ZG. u. 1. 61, 1. 52), and, though it is not likely that 
any one or more of these is in question here, but rather some similar 
vessel or vessels of a more precious metal than bronze, this inscription at 
least shows that metal duzdopijs were dedicated to deities whose sanctuaries 
were on the Acropolis: which of the objects in the Chalkotheke were sacred 
to Athena Polias we do not know. We have evidence for the dedication of 
aupopicxo: in the Parthenon from the speech of Demosthenes against 
Timocrates (XXIV., p. 758, 1 1), where allusion is made to Androtion’s 
shameful conduct in melting down the crowns dedicated in the Parthenon 
and replacing them with such things as adudopioxos and ypuaides.** But we 


34 Ch Michaelis, Der Purthenon, p. 303. The tion is earlier than the period of Androtion’s 
diminutive, auopioxor, is probably ilue to the acts of vandalism, so not much stress can be 
orator’s indignation. In any case our inserip- laid on this evidence. 
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have no means of filling the gap in which was stated the number and the 
metal of these vessels Gf indeed there were more than one) whuse weight 
was 1307 (or 1707) drachmae. 

L. 3. The ofvoyoar, which are the next objects in the list, are far less 
problematic. It is true that the first three figures are very uncertain but 
the weight .., HP AAAFFII in conjunction with the word ofve[xoae can 
hardly belong to any other than the three silver ofvoyoas weighing 1382 dr. 
2 obols which we find in the Hekatompedon-record for 398 7, .@, 11. 2. 652A, 
ll. 30,31. The same objects appear also in 1G. ii. 2. 660, 1. 32 (restored): 
667, 1. 22 (though the weight is lost); 669, 1.1%; 684, ll. 2,3 (= A.J. 1904, 
p. 264, where only the weight is preserved, but the restoration sevins 
quite certain), and 711, |. 7 (weight restored). They are also found in 7.4, it. 
2. 680, ll. 11, 12, where the weight is given in full (except that / appears as 
m), though Kohler strangely failed to identify these ofvexdar with those 
found in the above-mentioned passages, and supplied éwra instead of tpets as 
their number. He was presumably misled by the corresponding passage in 
Tf i. 2. 677 IL. Col. I. Ul. 46, 47, where Eustratiades, who first published 
the inscription,®® restored éwra as the number of the ofvoxoae which weighed 
1382 dr. 2 obols, wrongly reading F as part of an — and not of a T.% We 
thus have eight inscriptions apart from our new fragment where these 
oivoxyoat are alluded to. 

Li. 4.5. The diadrae [apyvpai] are not hard to trace, There can, I 
think, be no doubt that the metal is correctly restored, as there is visible on 
the stone after the | the bottom of an oblique stroke which from its slope 
belongs to A (or A) and not x. And in three of the inscriptions just 
alluded to, namely ZG. ii. 2, 677 II. Col. I. 1. 48; 680, 1. 13: 711, 1. 8, 
the three silver ofvoxoa: are followed by two silver guddar ; consequently we 
inay restore évo0 as the number here. In No. 684, ll. 3, 4, the same two 
fuidae occur weighed separately, in the same position. Their weights are 
given respectively as 105 and 100 dr. But unfortunately this fails to agree 
with the weight in our fragment, of which the last three figures are FEF. 
The remaining figures are somewhat damaged but seem to me on repeated 
examination to be HHP. Thus it is not impossible after all that. if I 
am right in giving the weight here as 208 dr., it may belong to the 
same two vessels which weigh 205 dr. in the inscription just mentioned. 
Such divergences are not rare in these records and possibly H and HP are 
round numbers somewhat below the real weight. It is not likely that the 
scales were at fault on either occasion, as we noted that the weights of the 
three silver ofvoxoas agree in these two stunes. 

Ll. 6-9. The next item is very puzzling and does not resemble any 





© The reading is uncertain, and the restor- 38 "Apy. Eg. (new serics), No. 439, and 
ation of these objects (due to Boeckh, Sfaats- Pl. 70. 
havshaltuay ii, p. 284) does not agree exactly * The identity of these olvexda: in all thive 


with the copy given in the Corpus, See — inscriptions was pointed out by Brown (1. /..1. 
Lehner, op. ef. pn. 47. 1904, p. 266, note 2). 
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other entry in any one of this class of record. It seems clearly to relate to 
some gilt-plated silver (dpyupiov éxityxtor., which seems to have been added 
by somebody to a yeprzSeiov. There can hardly be any doubt that the 
structure of the sentence was that suggested in my restoration, but we have 
no other clue to guide us, tor the lines are of varying lengths, and nothing is 
to be gleaned from the weight [H], Nor again is there any mention of a 
dedication by a man from Sunium (Sovveds) in any of these records. 
[éré|Barxe seems the most likely restoration in connexion with applying 
gold-plate to a vessel, though [wpocé]Bake might also be possible. The 
whole passage must unfortunately remain for the present an unsolved 
riddle. 

Li. 10, 11. There can be no doubt as to the correctness of the 
restoration, as the item is known elsewhere. It is the same as the MeAntddo 
maplaxlatadijxn :.: apyvpilov émitnctoy in LG. ti. 2. GS4 CASA. Loe. cit. 
1. 18), and can be restored in the three following inscriptions, 6544, 1. 4; 
660, 1. 49: 661,120. It is now clear that the suggestion of C. N. Brown 
(A. J. A,, loc. cit.), that in this passage the words MeAnrado waplaxjatadij«n 
belonged to the item which precedes and not to that which follows them, is 
untenable: the alternative view which he mentioned but rejected is clearly 
the right one. The other three inscriptions can be restored respectively as 
follows, though in only the second case can we entirely fill the gap. 654 4, 11.3, 
4: dpyupio cluppeleto kai é[ainixto...atabpov All apyuplo érityKTO, 
wapaxataijcn MedrTabd0 'Elpyias AAA: «.7.A.; 660, I. 49, 50: apydpror 
ovpperKtoy Kat érit|nx|tov, o[Tabpov All: wapaxatabijxn Merntddo, apyvpiov 
eritnxtov otab|pjo[y AJAA, «.7.r.: GOL, 1. 20: [rapaxatabijnn Mert lado 
"Epyia@s dpyvpio AAA, «7. The remains of the figures visible on our 
fragment A/'/A agree with those given in the other passages (30 drachmae). 

LI. 12,13. The mivaxcwv reper wjuata are also known to us already. 
In 1G. un. 2. 695, IL 8, 9, we have [wuvaxlov apyu[pav mepi[tmparTa,| 
otab lov AAAAT A b FEIIL1 | ; and in 698, Col. IL. ll. 29, 80 the same objects 
are found bearing the same weight. J omit the word dpyuvpey in the 
restoration here, as it would make the line considerably longer than any of 
the others. The weight given here is, however, 49 dr. 2 obols as opposed to 
the 48 dr. 3 obols in the two other inscriptions. IT have no doubt that the 
last figure but two is - and not 1, and the mistake, which is after all a trifling 
one, is probably due to careless cutting. 

Li. 14, 15. The femxov dpyvpcov, which together with the small 
bracelet weighed 83 dr. 3 obols, is only found once elsewhere, namely /.@. 11. 2. 
698, Col. I. ll. 24, 25, where the figures HI are missing and may now be 
restored for the first time. We have no means of knowing what this 
particular item was, nor why coin should be coupled with a bracelet. 

Li). 16,17. This item is also an insoluble puzzle. By the presence of 
the weight AFII| opposite to the second of the two lines it is clearly all one 
object. There can be no doubt as to the identity of the vitTa dpyupa, 
which is found weighing 11 dr. 3 obols in 4G, ii. 2. 698, Col. IE. 1. 21. But 
there it is not further defined in any way, ner can one easily account for the 
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presence of some part of the word [@vpz]lar%pov in the second line of the 
present passage. We have another allusion to the same silver duck in 
LG. ii. 2. 677 ID. Col. I. ll. 57, 58, where, however, nothing is certain beyond 
the words [v§]rra a[pyu]pa amo 76 - - | - - c]raOwov A[ FI]; before cra@yov 
there is space for eight or nine letters, which in the Corpus are transcribed 
thus: 1OIN//,OIN/'. There was evidently some definition of where the 
vijtra belonged to, or what vessel it had been broken(?) off, and a possible 
restoratiun to account for 1. 58 in conjunction with our new inscription 
would be vitra aplyupa dao 76 os 76 Oupslatypio, orabpov AFI. 
This, however, goes against the evidence of 1. 59 of No. 677, which, 
whatever else it may have been, can hardly have been part of the word 
@vuratypiov. It is also possible that the letters at the beginning of 1. 59 do 
not belong to the description of the v#rra at all, and that a new item was 
begun in the middle of the previous line, and that we have here to restore 
something like [dudarot diadr](o)v [Sv]otv, ctafuov A--, which is not 
unlikely, as this very item comes next in our new fragment, but involves 
considerable alteration of Kohler’s text, namely 101IN into AQN. I do not 
therefore propose this restoration with any confidence. 

Ll. 18,19. The dudaroi dradray, whose weight seems to be 150, or 
possibly 105 drachmae, can be restored confidently in ZG. ii. 2. 695, I. 7, 
where we have ,.... OIPDIAAQ ... AQ, as Kohler had suggested, and we 
find them mentioned also in 698, Col. IL. 1. 22, where, however, the weight is 
lost, but we gather that they were the silver bosses from two giddau.® It is 
also possible as I suggested above that they are to be restored in No. 677, 
Lv. cit., though if the figure A is correct as the first figure of their weight this 
identification is impossible. But the plaster cast, which is the sole accessible 
authority for this inscription, is so hard to decipher that no final conclusion 
can be based on its readings. 

L. 20. The last item of all is well known in these records. The 
restoration is obvious in conjunction with the weight, 652 drachmae. For in 
LG. i. 668, Il. 2, 3 we have o[tvoy]|o[n] dpyupa, ora b[ujov [FHP'FF, and the 
same weight is no doubt correctly restored in 667, 1. 23, where a single silver 
otvoxon is catalogued. It is probably the same ofvoyxon (though the weight is 
lost) that occurs in 677 II. Col. I. 1. 51, and possibly in 680, 1. 14; 681, 1. 23; 
711, 1.6. These identifications were suggested by C. N. Brown, (4.7.4. 
loc. cit. J. 3), where he correctly restores o[¢]voyon [apyupa :-: ota@pov 
PHF]. 

With this item the second column concludes. There is little to add by 
way of comment, as there is no internal evidence by which we are enabled 
to give an exact date to the fragment. We saw that the order of the items 
in Col. I. resembled that in LG. 1. 2. 678 A, Col. I. (=’E¢. Apy. 1903, 
pp. 139 folL), and in Col. IL. that in ZG. ii. 2. 677 IL Col. L, though with some 
additions and variations. It is a natural inference then that all three stones 
belung to the same period. We know that Nos. 677 and 678 belong to the 





*S See Lehner’s note on these objects, op. cit. p. 101, note 1. 
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years 3676 and 368.7 respectively, and consequently our new fragment 
inay be dated to about the same period. The chief difference consists in the 
fact that the weights belonging to the objects are placed to the left of their 
names, instead of as usual to the right. It is possible that this usage was 
unsatisfactory for this class of records, though it had been employed earlier 
with success for the Quota-lists, and was abandoned. If this were so we might 
conjecture that our new fragment was from the first stone of its class to be 
drawn up in columnar form. But none so arranged exist of a date previous 
to the year 376/5, trom which we have two records (IG. ii. 2. 671, 672), so if 
this suggestion 1s adopted, the date for our present stone will lie between the 
years 375/4 and 369/8 inclusive. Closer than this we cannot hope to date it, 
but some such date well suits the evidence both from orthography and from 
the actual size and shape of the letters.” 
ArtHur M. Woopwarp. 





% T must not omit to arknowledve the kiud assistance of Mr. M. N. Tod throughout 
this paper. 


THREE BRONZE FIGURES FROM ASIA MINOR. 


T—A Sivth-Ceatury Statuctte from Suamos. 


Tuis little archaic figure (Fig. 1) I purchased in 1901 at Vathy in 
Samos, and with it a fine bronze sword, of which hereafter. The peasant 
who sold it to the Samian from whom I 
got it was reported to have said that they 
were discovered together at the village of 
Castania near Carlovasi. It is undoubtedly 
an early example of Greek figure-casting. 
The figure itself is four inches high, but 
there are two projections from the soles of 
the feet, making it four-and-a-half inches 
high over all. These projections are inten- 
tionally formed, to fix the figure upright on 
its base. The figure stands rigidly upright. 
with feet apart and arms detached from the 
body at the elbow and raised rather higher 





<- than the horizontal line. The figure would 
2 2 be absolutely symmetrical about its middle 
wee plane if it were not for the hands, of which 
$b the right is open with the palin turned to 
Pe the figure’s own left, while the left hand is 
a closed and perforated as if to grasp some- 
+e thing. The lower part of the body is with- 
a. out modelling and resembles a ronnded 


board or a flattened bolster. There is no 
zi : attempt to model the bosom. The face 
: a" itself is long, with rather wide and high 
cheekbones: the eyes are wide and staring 
as in most very early Greek work: the hair 
lies low on the forehead. The mouth, though 
fairly well marked, wears no smile: on the 
contrary, the lower lip is thrust forward a 
Fie. 1.—Anenare Bronze Statuerre ttle. Neither fingers nor toes are marked 
FROM SAMOS. with any certainty. 
The costume is apparently a single long 
robe with a deep border reaching to just above the ankles, and short 
sleeves reaching to the elbow. The robe fits the body closely, and is 


ear 
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drawn in at the waist by a girdle, indicated by three parallel grooves, 
Fine incised lines round the wrist may be intended for bracelets. 

The headdress is a kind of low polos of unusual form. The top of the 
head is quite flat, and there isa small hole in it as if tu secure a crown or 
plume of more valuable metal. Close below the flat top is a projecting ridge 
which may be meant for a diadem like those worn by archaic Graeco- 
Phoenician statues from Idalion in Cyprus. Below this again the hair 
(which is dressed in a common Early Iron Age fashion) falls copiously over 
the ears, of which the contours are clearly indicated, and falls behind the 
neck in an unusual triangular shape, two points resting on the tops of the 
shoulders, and the bottom point about midway between the shoulder-blades. 
The actnal tresses and waves of hair are represented by horizontal and 
perpendicular incised lines. There are no separate plaited tresses brought 
over on to the bosom as in the early Attic statues. 

The sculpture which illustrates this figure consists of two groups. 
First we have the early Samian school itself-——and secondly another insular 
type generally known as that of Naxos, although its real source is hardly 
proven. Of the Samian school there are three early and nearly contemporary 
statues, of which the best knuwn is the headless statue in the Louvre found 
in the Samian Heraeum, and dedicated to Hera by a certain Cheramyes. 
The other two are from Athens, but from the identity of their stvle with the 
Samian figure, and from the fact that one of them bears, in Ionic characters. 
the name of the distinguished Samian artist, Theodorus, they have been 
provisionally grouped with the Cheramyes statue. The head remains only in 
one of the statues at Athens.? 

The type presented by these statues is an upright lifeless figure, the 
lower part of which is simply a cylindrical column. The feet project side 
by side from beneath the drapery at the base. One arm adheres to the 
right side, while the left, resting on the bosom, holds a pomegranate. The 
costume is shown in copious but quite inaccurate detail, but little more 
than a series of shallow fine parallel lines. The face is long and expressionless, 
the eyes staring, and the mouth smileless, as in this Samian bronze. The 
hair is thin and wavy, and is carried entirely on to the back. These three 
statues are certainly of the sixth century B.c., probably of the first half of it? 

The well-known Delian type is best represented by the statue (now at 
Athens) which bears a dedicatory inscription to Artemis by Nicandra of 
Naxos and is generally attributed to the seventh century Bc. This statue 
has so great a resemblance to the Sanuan bronze that it is hardly necessary 
to do more than note the points of difference. These are that the statue 
has no polos and that the hair, though mostly spread roughly on the back, 
has also four wide tresses carried to the frunt on each side of the neck. The 








1 See Cavvadias, Catalugue of the Athens book of Greek Sculpture, i. 114, note 1. 
Musewm, No. 619, and Gardner's Handleok to * It is Gardner’s nondescript draped female 
Greckl: Seulpture, i. pp. 112-115, and Fig. 12. type: vol. i. p. 91 and p. 120, and Fig. 14. 

2 Such is Mr. E. Gardner's opinion: Hand- Also Cayvachas, Cou'alogue, No. 1. 
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arins hang by the sides undetached and straight, and the feet are close 
together. The only visible detail is an indication of a girdle at the waist, 





Fic 2.—BroxzeE Sworp From 
Sames, 


and the body is even more board-like than 
the Samian bronze. 

The Samian bronze lies between the 
Naxian and the Samian types. The de- 
tached arms and separated feet indicate an 
advance on both, but the absence of detail 
and the Naxian proportions preclude us from 
putting it as late as the Samian figures. 
The latter, covered as they are with careful 
detail, strike me as the work of artists 
capable of more advanced work, but fettered 
by having to produce a cult-model: the 
Naxian figures and this bronze, on the other 
hand, have nothing to indicate that their 
designers were not simply doing their best. 

There are several bronze figures which 
could be placed in a group with the Samos 
figure. We may note the following :— 

(1) From Sessa on the Volturno. Italy. 
Ht. 2 ft. British Museum. Walters. 2B.d/ 
Bronzes, 447. The pose of the figure is 
similar to the Samos figure. The left foot is 
somewhat rather advanced. The hands are 
both raised with the palms turned inwards. 
The left hand is extended. The index finger 
and thumb of the right hand are pressed 
together as if to hold a flower. The figure 
wears a long robe and over it a short coat- 
like garment; the shoes have turned-up 
toes. There is a diadem or crown on front 
of head, under which the hair is shown in 
a zigzag line. The rest of the hair is carried 
on to the back in a large mass, quite plain. 

(2) From the Grotta dIside at Vulci. 
Dennis, Citivs und Cemeteries of Htruria, 
1883, vol. 1. p. 459. The pose of this figure 
is similar to that of our bronze. The hands 
are both raised from the elbow as in the 
Samian bronze, but the right hand is palm 
upwards. The feet are sandalled, and stand 
side by side. The costume consists of a long 
robe to the feet girdled at the waist: over 


it 1s a somewhat shorter tunic, open in front. Most of the hair is carried 
in a large mass on to the back, but appears to be composed of plaited 
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tresses knotted about the small of the back. Two long tresses fall over the 
front of the shoulders, and on the head is a round close-fitting cap. 

(3) From Melos. British Museum. Walters, No. 194 Pl. 111. The 
pose is similar, and recalls that of No.1. The hands are raised from the 
elbow ; the right hand is extended palm upwards, left closed as if to carry 
an offering. The headdress is a diadem or crown, and the hair is spread 
over the back, quite plain without any cross lines to indicate waves or tresses. 

Though there may be some ditterence in date, there is none in the meaning 
of the actual type or the purpose of these bronze figures. They were votive or 
dedicatory statuettes offered in a shrine or temple, and representing simply 
the feminine type under which the goddess was worshipped. Our knowledge 
is as yet Insufficient to assert that the Samian and Naxian statues were for the 
same purpcse, or whether they were actually the ritual representation of the 
deity or the votary. The position of the hands in these bronzes is that of 
adoration, or the presentation of an offering. 

The figure from Samos has a special interest when we remember the 
traditional connexion of the island with the origin of bronze-casting for 
statuary. According to this, the honour of the invention is given to thice 
Samians, Rhoecus, Theodorus, and Telekles, the last two of whom visited 
Egypt and studied there, probably in the time of Amasis the friend of 
Polycrates of Samos (566 to 522 B.c.). 

Taking into consideration all the points we have noted, we cannot 
assign the little bronze to a later date than that of the Samian statue of 
Cheramyes, which seems to be early sixth century. If, however, as seems 
likely, the wig-like treatment of the hair shows Egyptian influence, we may 
even have here an example of Samian bronze-casting of the time, and under 
the influence of Theodorus or Telekles, and in that case we must bring it 
down nearly to the middle of the century, since the reigns of Polycrates and 
Amasis commenced respectively at 570 and 566 B.c. The traditional date 
for Theodorus is slightly earlier than this, about 580 B.c. 

The weapon (Fig. 2), said to have been found with the figure, is 19% 
inches (0°505 m.) long, the blade measuring 152 inches (0°385 1.) The 
patina is not unlike that of the igure. The central rib is decorated with 
thiee raised lines running its whole length. The weapon can best be 
described as a thrusting short sword; in date it may well be of the sixth 
or seventh century B.c., although it 1s difficult to adduce an exact parallel* 


Il—A Bronze Figure of Artemis from Ephesus. 


This bronze (Fig. 3) was bought by me at Smyrna and is said tu have 
come from Ephesus. It is 52 inches high, and practically complete. The 
figure is of the true huntress type, moving rapidly forward, with the left foot 
in advance. Both arms are brought to the front, and the left hand (the most 





+ A drawing of the blade is given in my Art of Offence, p. 94. Ulverston, 1906. 
of Attack: A Study in the Development of Vcapous 
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advanced) grasped the bow, whilst the right hand, slightly turned in at the 
wrist, carried perhaps a turch, as was the case (according to Pausanias) in the 
Praxitelean Artemis at Anticyra.” The costume is, as usual in this type, a 
short chiton, with a beaded girdle below the bosom, and hunting boots with 
open toe. The hair is carried to the back of the head and secured by a knot, 
from which radiate parallel ridges to indicate the wave of the hair. 





Fic. 3.—Broxze ARTEMIS FROM EPHESUS. 


For the type, we may compare Reinach, /épertoire, ii. p. 312, Nos. 1, 2,3, 
and also the Barberini Artemis, Clarac, No. 564 ¢ (1218 c) = Reinach, 
Répertoire, i. p. 302 which shows the bow in the left hand. Compare also the 
upper part of an Artemis, also at Naples, (Clarac 570 8 1239 B)= Reinach, 
Répertoire, i. p. 806. 








+ There is a gem in the British Museum exactly; but in this, a gazelle is carried in the 
showing the type of the Ephesus figure almost right hand. This is manifestly a variation. 
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IIl-~-A Grotesque Bronze from Myluse, 


The tigure of a trumpeter (Fig. 4) comes from Mylasa in Caria and is 
unlike anything [have yet seen. The height is 21} inches, but the head is 
disproportionately large for the body, and the body for the legs. The whole 
type is barbarous and grotesque. The trumpeter stands with feet together 
his right arm placed on his hip; with the lett he grasps his bell-ended 
trumpet, which he blows with all his might. The face is hideous with 
protruding but very long eyes ; the nose is very much turned up, possibly in 
the exertion of his performance on the trumpet, and he wears something over 





Fu.. 4.—Broxze TReMPrren From MYLAsA, 


his mouth which may be cither a tlute-player’s phorbeion, or a big noustache on 
the modern German pattern. His hair and eyebrows are indicated by fine 
incised curly lines: there are traces of whiskers; his enlarged chin may very 
likely indicate a beard and he wears a strange peakel cap which is unlike 
the Phrygian, since the peak falls back, and also unlike the Cyprian pointed 
eap in which the peak is generally straight. 

My thanks are due to Prof. J. L. Myres for assistance kindly rendered to 
ine in connexion with the publication of these bronzes. 

H. S. CowPer. 


THE FRANKISH INSCRIPTION AT KARDITZA. 


To students of Frankish Greece the church at Karditza in Buvevtia is 
one of the most interesting in the country, because it contains an inscription 
referring to an important Frankish personage, Antoine le Flamene, and 
dating from the fatal year 1311, which witnessed the overthrow of the 
Frankish Duchy of Athens in the swamps of the Boeotian Kephissvs. 
Buchon had twice! published this inscription; but, as I was anxious to 
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Fig. 1.—THe Cuouncn or Sr, GEoRGE Ar KARDITZA, LOOKING ‘TOWARDS THE END, 
WHICH IS MODERN. 


(Photograph by Mr. D, Steel ) 


know in what condition it was and to have an exact facsimile of it, I asked 
Mr. D. Steel, the manager of the Lake Copais Company, to have a fresh 
copy taken. Mr. Steel kindly sent his Greek draughtsman to copy the 
inscription, and at the same time visited the church and tovk the 
photographs now published (Figs. 1 and 2). 

On comparing the present copy (Fig. 3) with Buchon’s versions, it will be 
nuticed that not only are there several differences of spelling, but that the 


1) La Grése continentale, 217 5 Recheieres historigues, i. 409. 
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French scholar omitted one important addition to the year at the end of 
the inscription—the indiction, which is rightly given as the 9th. This is a 
further proof that the date of the inscription is 1311, which corresponds with 








Fic. 2.—Tue Cuurcnu oF St. GEORGE AT KARDITZA, SHOWING OLD 
HELFRY AND BUTTRESSES SUPPORTING OLD PART OF THE BUILDING. 


(Photoyraph by Mr. D. Steel.) 


both the year 6819 and the 9th indiction. As the battle of the Kephissds 
was fought on March 15th of that year, and as Antoine le Flamenc is known 
to have survived the terrible carnage of that day, we may surmise, as I have 


PANHFEPOH O6V0C KENINCENTOCN 10C Ty4 MyMEraioM 
PE CPTIOYAHACING PraACrpMoeynoa¥ ToVEarEs Ex I 
K71nI ANHCeP NOME TESA MF. 


ONET E206 HAS ENTLONON Mp TIPON ODE TENOCEVP EN 
HORA TAT PALEEMANOVIEFOMON 4 AOVKE KC 16H 
CYMENOV KENIK0D UMOVIEPOMONAXY TONTY TADE 


ON TOVCANILK GN HCANTATON HKONTS TON 
LET A O16 O¥ 


Fic. 3.—IxscrierTioN oN THE CHURCH AT Karpirza. 





elsewhere suggested, that the work commemorated in the inscription was 
‘in pursuance of a vow made before he went into action.’ 


Antoine le Flamenc, whose ancestors had settled in the Holy Land, is 
H.S.—VOL. XXIX. P 
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several times mentioned during the first decade of the fourteenth century. 
The Livre de la Conqueste? states that Guy IL, Duke of Athens, appointed 
him his ‘ bailie and lieutenant’ in Thessaly in 1303, and describes him as 
un des plus sages hommes de Romanie and le plus sage dou duchame. The same 
passage also alludes to Jean le Flamenc, his son. as receiving a post in 
Thessaly. Doubtless their experience of the Wallachs, who then, as now, 
wandered as winter approached from the Thessalian to the Boeotian 
Karditza, would specially commend these two distinguished men for such 
duties. Two years later we find Antoine as one of the witnesses of a deed® 
regarding the property of the Duchess of Athens, just come of age at 
Thebes, in her father’s land of Hainault. On April 2nd, 1309, both Antoine 
and Jean were present at the engagement of the then widowed Duchess 
with Charles of Taranto at Thebes* On the 23rd of a certain month 
(? September) of 1308, a Venetian document ® alludes to the intention of 
Fininmengo Antonio, together with Guy IL, Rocaforte, and Bonifacio da 
Verona, to tentar l'impresa di Negroponte—in other words, to make an 
attempt upon that Venetian colony. On August 11th, 1309, another 
Venetian letter, this time addressed to Egregio militi Antonio Fiammengo, 
informs us that he had rented the property of Pietro Correr, an absent canon 
of Thebes, and bids him not to consign the rents to any but the rightful 
person. A second letter of the same day, addressed to the bailie and 
councillors of Negroponte, mentions him again in connexion with this 
affair.’ Finally, the list of Greek dignitaries, with whom the Republic was 
in correspondence, originally drawn up before the battle of the Kephissds 
and then corrected in 1313, mentions Ser Antonius Flamengo miles." As 
his name is not followed by the word decessit or mortuus, added to those who 
had fallen in the battle, he was one of the very few survivors. 

To these certain facts Hopf* added the assumption, based on no 
evidence, that he was the ‘Frank settled in the East,’ whom Isabella, 
Marchioness of Boudonitza, married, and who, in 1286, disputed the 
sticcession to that castle with her cousin. 

The inscription is painted on the plaster of the wall, and when 
Mr. Steel visited the church in 1907 and this summer, pieces of the plaster 
were cracked and threatening to fall and destroy a portion of it. He has 
kindly instructed his engineer to consult with the priest and the Mayor of 
Karditza as to the best method of restoring the cracked plaster, so that such 
a catastrophe may be prevented. Mr. Steel also informed me that, when 
he first saw the church about 1880, ‘the extension of the west end,’ clearly 
visible in the photographs, ‘had not yet been made, while at that end there 
existed a sort of verandah set on pieces of ancient columns.’ 





2 [bid. i, 409-10. ® Ibid. f. 91. 
* St. Genois, Drowts primitifs... de Haynaut, * Hopt, Chronignes gréco-remanes, 178. 

i. 337. § Idem, apud Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine 
4 Ibid. i. 215. Encyklopddie, \xxxv. 321, 360. Cf. JH.S. 


> Lettere di Collegio, f. 6. xxviii, 238, 
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As Buchon’s books are rare, I append his transcript of the inscription :— 
ANHTEPOH O OYIQES KE TINZETI- 


TOE NAOS TOY ITOY METAAOM: 
FEQPriOY AHA SINEPFIAS KE 
TIOGOY TIOAAOY TOY OEQZTEBESTATOY 
KABAAAPI MIZEP ANTONI 

AE ®AAMA 
OAE TEAOZ HAIMEN TIOAQN MAPTYPSN 
OAE TEAOZS EYPEN HETOPHA AYTA 
TIAPA FEPMANOY IE- 

POMONAXOY KE KAOQETOYMENOY 
KA] NIKOAEMOY IEPOMONAXOY 
TON AYTAAEA®OQN TOY- 
= ANAKENESANTASZ TON 
HKON TOYTON. 

+ ETL TWIG. + 


WILLIAM MILLER. 


P2 


THASOS. 
[PLares XIIL-XXI1.J 


Part IJ.—TopoGrRapuy. 


THE initial chapter of M. Perrot’s memoir on Thasos! makes it 
unnecessary to give any general description of the position, aspect, and 
climate of the island. But since he wrote before the Austrian staff-map. 
which contains rough contours, was produced, it will be well to supplement 
and correct his remarks on the mountain system of the island. 

On this M. Perrot wrote (p. 7) :— 


‘Le systéme des montagnes de Vile est assez confus, et tres difficile 
a établir sur une carte. Le seul trait remarquable et qui frappe tout 
d’abord, c’est une chaine principale, trés étroite au sommet et souvent 
taillée en lame de rasoir, qui traverse Vile & peu prés de Vest & Vouest, 
en jetant vers le sud et le nord d’épais contreforts et des vallées 
sinueuses. Les points les plus élevés de cette longue créte, qui serre 
toujours de prés la céte nord, sont le Saint-Ehe (960 métres) et 
l'Ipsario (1030 métres) . . . tout le pays au sud de cette chaine, environ 
les deux tiers de Vile, est formé de hauteurs qui se mélent et courent en 
tout sens, et ne dépassent guére cing ou six cents métres.’ 


M. Perrot’s map, Pl. I. in his memoir, was made in consonance with the 
above, but if the reader will turn to the map on Pl. XIII. of this article he 
will see that this paragraph needs correction.2 I have added the 100 m. 
contours from the Austrian Generalstabskarten (sheet 42° 41° Kavalla). 
These are invaluable for showing the general formation of the island and in 
particular the position and character of the deep ravines running in from the 
sea coast. Since these are shown by the contours I have refrained from 
inserting the streams, very few of which can be relied on during the summer 





1 The following works, to which constant 
reference is made in the text, are quoted 
subsequently by their authors’ names only :— 
A. Conze, Reise auf den Inseln des thrakischen 
Meercs, Hannover, 1860; G. Perrot, Mémoire 
sur Visle de Thasos (Archives des Missions 
Scientifiques, Tome 1¢, 2¢ série, 1864); 
C, Fredrich, Thasos, Athenische Mitterlungen, 


vol. xxxiii. (1908). 

2 The outline of this map has been redrawn 
from the British Admiralty chart which, 
excellent as to coastline, has been the cause of 
much subsequent error owing to the capital of 
the island, Theologo, being marked in entirely 
the wrong place. The magnetic variation has 
been corrected to 1907. 
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months. The contours are, however, far from being scientifically accurate.+ 
We can see from them, however, that the high rampart of mountains which 
evoked the quaint simile of Archilochus® lies in the N.E. quarter of the island 
on acurved axis. Hence we have on the N. and E. coasts steep declivities 
running down to the sea. To the S.W. of this chain is a central plateau. 
containing many depressions and elevations which the contour lines do not 
show, but maintaining a level of roughly 6-700m. From the S. and W. 
edge of this the mountains descend in gentler slopes than we meet with on 
the precipitous N. and E. coasts. It should further be noted that the highest 
peaks as given by the Austrian surveyors are :—’Psario (1045 m.); then a 
mountain unnamed in my map but marked in the Austrian survey Trabiza 
and called sometimes merely the dpos Boupydpov (1028); and then Mt. Elias 
(972). Lastly, in correction of M. Perrot, it should be said that Mt. Mats 
(épos "Ac@partos) called ‘Acopuates in my plan (see below, p. 245, and foot- 
note) reaches the height of 727 m. 


I reached Thasos at the end of June 1907, having spent some days at 
Salonika and Kavalla.’ The traveller approaching Liména, as the ancient 
capital of the island is now called, by sea is confronted with (Pl. XIV.)* a 
natural amphitheatre facing the N.W., of which the chord is the seashore. 
On the sky line of the enclosing hills rise, in their highest part, three peaks : 
one overgrown with trees from which broken towers still rise ; one whose sharp 
outline marks the platform of a fallen temple; and one, the highest, a cluster 
of rocks rising bare from olive grown slopes. The space between these hills 
and the spectator was ancient Thasos. The sky line, from the islet on the 





3 Schinas, Maxedovia, T. p. 845, gives only 
two streams as permanent : that of Potamia in 
the N.E., and that which flows between Kastro 
and Theoldgo to the S.W. To these, however, 
should be added the streams of Panagia and 
Liména. 

4 This has made me decide not to insert the 
tracks connecting village with village. These it 


hospitality ; to M. Edwin Speidel for lelp 
and advice on topographical points, and to 
Messrs. G. F. Hill, J. H. Hopkinson, and 
A. J. B. Wace for their good counsel in 
writing this article. In speaking of the 
village of Vanagia I express my obligation 
to many kind Hellenic friends in the island, 
but 1 mention here my faithful friend and 


would be impossible to insert accurately among 
contours which give only a general idea of the 
country, and they lie for the most part through 
thick woods, thus adding to the difficulty of 
correct observation. Moreover the traveller is 
invariably dependent on mules who kuow every 
inch of the road. 

5 "He bor’ bvov paxes 
“Errnxev bAns aypias emiatepys. 

Quoted by M. Perrot, p. 14. 

§ I wish gratefully to record obligations to 
H. E. the Vali Pacha of Salonika and H. E. 
the Mutessarif of Thasos; to Mr. A. W. 
Graves and Mr. Mullock of Salonika, and Major 
A. L. Stephen Bey and other officers of the 
Gendarmerie Internationale Impériale at 
Kavalla, for invaluable assistance and generous 


comrade, Ali Ismail, a Cretan gendarme, who 
was with me in every possible capacity un- 
requited for five months and showed an ability 
and integrity which would do credit to any 
service. 

* This map ditfers widely from M. Perrot’s 
plan (PI. IL.), which is, to speak frankly, very 
inaccurate. In its general lines it resembles 
far more closely those given by Dr. Conze and 
Herr Fredrich, but contains considerably more 
detail. The modelled contours were made 
with a fairly close acquaintance with the 
ground, but are not scientifically accurate. 
They have the advantage of giving a good 
general impression of the aspect of a fortified 
Greek city facing seawards. 
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extreme left to the highest peak last named, marks the circuit of the ancient 
walls. Its continuation thence to the sea on his right is masked for the 
present in the cultivated plain reaching to the foot hills of the forest-clad 
mountain range beyond. 

The modern Janding-stage, with the booth representing the customs, lies 
to the right, but we will suppose that we can enter forthwith the pretty little 
harbour whose moles project in the centre of the long semicircle of the beach. 
This has been largely rebuilt in modern times, but the moles in their lower 
courses as well as the trim rectilinear shore line contain many ancient blocks 
to-day, and at their angles can be seen the foundations of ancient towers, 
square and semicircular. Without doubt this is the «recoTds Acpyy of 
Skylax,8 where a few idle tobacco boats and a crazy coracle with the burned 
out brazier of last night’s fishing® represent the navy that faced the siege of 
Histiaeus. In the N.E. angle of the harbour, just where the longer pile 
projects into the sea, a rough wooden door marked with a cross is the entry 
to the metéchi of Vatopédi, a small farm dependent on the monastery of 
H. Prdédromos at Athos. Here when M. Perrot visited the island the 
disposition of the ancient walls in their relation to the harbour just described 
was, to judge from his map, far clearer than it is to-day. They have since 
been much destroyed in the rebuilding of the metéchi. But we are on solid 
ground when we come to the S. or more accurately S.E. wall of the vine- 
vard, which is the ancient city-wall itself. And here will be a convenient 
place to start on our survey of the circuit of the walls. 

There are at our starting-point three courses of good ashlar masonry 
(the blocks of which average 1 m. x 40 cm.) with here and there a tendency to 
adjust blocks of a different height into the line (see Pl. XVIII. «). This 
reach of wall continues parallel to the sea coast for about 100m. when it is 
destroyed, though its curvilinear course may be traced till it reappears on 
the shore itself at an interesting point 200m. further on. Here may be 
discerned the spot where, apparently, a tower projecting seaward has been torn 
down. Below, through the clear water, traces are visible of what seem to be 
the foundations of the inclined plane of a landing-stage running out to sea 
to the W.N.W.° At this point the continuous line of the wall is broken and 
an inner retaining wall is seen through the opening for a space of six metres. 
Perhaps the whole arrangement betokens a gate connecting the landing-stage 
and the interior of the wall-circuit. The large rough stones of the foundations 
of the ancient mole which protected the landing-stage can be seen, awash, 
about 50m. to the N. running out into the sea due W. at the point where 
the town-wall turns sharply to the E. The whole region, then, from this pier 
southward to the longer mole of the little harbour will form the other open 
harbour, the existence of which is implied by Skylax.! We now reach the 





* Skylax, 67: Améves 340° rovray 45 cfs replenishing. Fishing with nets is, as usual in 
kAeiords. the Mediterranean, most uncertain. 

§ In a country where food can be a real This should be slightly more to the N. 
difficulty fish-spearing at night with a fire of than it is in the plan. 
resinous pine chips is one of the best means of "Cf. Fredrich, p. 228. I formed the same 
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point where the wall leaves the sea and springs to the E., in a reach almost 
totally destroyed, up the steep mound which forms the termination of the 
descending line of hill to the N.E. of Thasos. 

The easily found point where the wall begins again commands a good 
view of the little peninsula or islet forming the north promontory. It will 
be well to enumerate the remains at this point as they are not correctly 
given elsewhere. Twenty-five m. from the point where the wall begins again, 
and down the slope in the direction of the islet, are traces of a circular, 
foundation. This from its position may well have been a lighthouse similar 
to that described below (p. 231). Following the same direction we reach a 
fragment of wall running from the main wall at right angles to the larger 
fragment now to be noted. About 75 m. from our starting-point and xot 
visible from above is a well preserved fragment 23 m. in length, lying 
N.W.-S.E., being apparently part of a wall designed to cut off the islet from 
the mainland. Crossing to the islet we find that it has been traversed by a 
late wall running nearly W. and E. and that on the W. cliff a late fortress 
still stands.” It will be seen from the above that the Hellenic remains are 
confined to the shore, the mediaeval to the islet. 

Returning to the main city-wall where we left it we find that it 
encircles the lowest and most northerly mound of the N.E. ridge in a 
semicircle of five unequal stretches, and then starts in a S.E. direction, 
(parallel with the ridge of the hill, but below it and on the seaward side) in a 
reach of about 140 m. terminating in a tower (9x5 m.) projecting seaward. 
Since we left the metéchi garden the wall where preserved has been of 
ashlar masonry of unequal quality and showing frequent traces of 
repair, but in this reach we find massive polygonal stones admirably 
adjusted. Indeed the finest part of the wall of Thasos, with the exception 
perhaps of the wall of Parmenon described below (p. 219), is to be seen 
in this reach as the tower is approached. A detail is shown on Pi, XVIII. 5. 
The wall from the tower onwards is continued in a slightly more 
southerly direction for about 65 m., when at the point nearest to the theatre 
(see below, p. 228, footnote), from which it is separated by the crest of the hill, 
it is suddenly broken off}° nor can it be more than traced by scanty signs till 
we reach the Acropolis. If we continue our present direction for more than 
100m. we come upon what may be traces of a round tower. Proceeding 
thence in a slightly more easterly direction we find just to the S. of 
the solitary shepherd’s hut a fragment of the wall in situ, and keeping the 
same clirection a second circular foundation may be traced at a point 





opinion, though I was told that the pier running 
due W. was built at the time when the island 
was attached to the pashalik of Egypt. Should 
this be so perhaps what I have called a landing- 
stage was a mole. 

2 Which I learn from other travellers is 


the corresponding portion of the W. wall, which 
runs through the occupied plain, but the 
wholesale removal of this remote and, judging 
from masonry near the projecting tower, 
massive defence requires explanation. It 
may have been taken to afford material for the 


called ‘EBpa:éxaorpo, though I myself never 
heard it so named. 
13 It is casy to understand the destruction of 


adjoining theatre, if this is, as I believe, a late 
construction. 
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somewhat less than 100 m. further on. This second round tower is nearly 
due N. of the Acropolis and about 115 m. away from it. The existing piece 
of wall descending from the N. angle of the Acropolis towards this tower is of 
poor construction but certainly follows the ancient lines. 


THE ACROPOLIS. 
Cf. Pl. XIX, and Figs. 1-3, 


The Acropolis of Thasos occupies the most northerly of the three peaks 
included in the exceinte of the city-wall and forms itself the most easterly 
point of the circuit. 

Former travellers had expressed the opinion that it should be planned 
and measured. Owing to the absence of water, the dense growth of pine and 
wild olive, the chaos of later ruins in the interior, and the sharp fall of the 
ground at every point from the exterior, the work was somewhat difficult, but 
a comparison of the plan and sketches, the figures in which correspond, will 
make the main features clear. 

The axis of the fortress, which is roughly 100 m. long by 50 broad in its 
greatest dimension, hes N.N.E. to S.S.W. A glance at the plan shows that 
we have to do with no building of fair proportion, equal angles and 
corresponding measurements. Through the ages man has here endeavoured 
to make himself a fastness by strengthening and extending a natural 
fortress, and repairing generally on the same lines the havoc of many an 
unrecorded siege. Only on the E. side, where the rock is steepest, are the 
earlier defences more or less intact. 


The S.A. Wall. 


It will be best to begin this description of the remains at the tower at 
the extreme S. angle of the fortress, and to follow the numerical sequence on 
the plan. This tower is numbered 1 in Fig. 1 (plan) and Fig. 2 (sketches). 
Unless the contrary is stated in this section on the Acropolis the numbers in 
the text correspond with those given both in the plan and sketches. 

The tower at the S. angle has been entirely rebuilt of ancient blocks 
and is probably a solid structure casing the natural rock and partly filled up 
with earth. On its S.E. side it was built over the fine stretch of ancient 
wall 28-29: or, to speak more accurately, this length of wall was demolished 
at point 29 and some of the débris used fur the new tower. At a point 
exactly over 30 I found the inscription (see above, p. 91, No. 1) recording 
the dedication of Menedemus.# 

Between 1 and 2 lies the ruined 8. entry to the mediaeval chateau. 








4 The first and last word are easily read from — able from below, I recovered froma squeeze made 
the ground with a glass; the curious second on an olive ladder. 
pame PFATOIOQS (Madris), indecipher- 
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The narrow gate gives on a small court, into the E. side of which, formed by 
the W. wall of the tower described above, is built a block from a Doric frieze 

(Pl. XIX. e) showing portions of two metopes (unsculptured) and two triglyphs 

(width of whole block, 1 m.: width of metope, 40 em.; width of triglyph, 

23 cm.). I had at first thought, since there is place for little in the way of 
temple building on the high ridge on which we now stand, of connecting this 

block with the temple on the platform described below (p. 214). But the 

measurements show that this cannot have been the case. The temple was, 
if my deductions below are correct, octostyle with a stylobate measuring 
14m. on the shorter side. A glance at any existing elevation of a Greek 

temple will show that an octostyle end requires 14 metopes and 15 triglyphs. 
Now 14 metopes measuring 40 cm., and 15 triglyphs measuring 23 cm., give 

us only an aggregate length for the frieze of 9°05 m. against the 14 m. of the 

temple. We thus see that the inbuilt block now under discussion is more 
than a third too small to have formed part of the Doric temple on the 
platform. On the other hand the measurement of the width of the metopes 
which I found in the plain below near the church (see below, p. 226) is exactly 
identical with the one under discussion. To return from this digression to 
the court of the Acropolis gateway. The wall opposite the entrance is 
probably a mere facing of the natural rock and soil: on the W. side, or at the’ 
angle of this and the wall facing the entrance, was the entrance to the 
subterranean passage (31 in plan) described below (p. 213). Leaving this 
little interior court and returning to the outside of the castle we have (2-3) 
a stretch of wall (Pl. XIX./), 6m. in length, of an earlier date than the S.E. 
tower. The joints are not good and it has the air of an ornamental facing 
rather than of a real defence, but from the size of the blocks and the absence 
of marks showing any previous usage it is probably to be attributed to the 
later classical age. It is not truly aligned with the later tower at the S.E. 
angle already described. Nor have the large square blocks of its lower 
courses the same dimensions as a series of somewhat similar appearance 
(E. side 28-29) on the other side of this tower, The blocks now under 
discussion in 2-3 measure about 1:20 m. square, those in 28-29 are "75 cm. 

square, and the $.E. side generally speaking is of greater antiquity than the 
S.W. Continuing in a N.W. direction we reach 3-4, a sort of glacis now 
strewn with débris, at the top of which at one time was an entrance to the 

fortress. The most southerly portion of the conspicuous mediaeval building 
at the S.W. of the Acropolis is broken away, but enough remains to show 
that it was probably connected by an arched gateway with the western 
portion of the older block of masonry just described. 


The W. Wall, 


Of the mass of masonry (4,5, 6,7) at the S.W. angle of the Acropolis only 
the lower courses on the S.E.and S.W. sides are in situ. When the adjoining 
mediaeval castle was built the ruins of the remainder of this bastion were 
clumsily piled together at 6 so that the whole structure formed a rough 
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outwork to the chateau protecting the W. side of the glucis (8-4) and 
commanding the arched entrance to the fortress. This castle, especially its 
N. tower (8-10), is the most conspicuous feature of the Acropolis now 
standing. Though roughly built, the cement is extraordinarily strong, and huge 
fragments of the tower lie below among the débris of the W. slope of the 
Acropolis. Its arrangement and general appearance can be seen in the plan 
and sketches: at 8 was an ascending spiral stairway, the upper portion of 
which still clings to the western face. From 10-12 is a long stretch of very 
poor wall, in the lower courses of which, however, appear long rough blocks 
similar to those to be presently described when we reach 24-25 in the E. 
wall. In this region of the W. wall appear traces of three outworks which 
are undoubtedly Hellenic. The first (9) emerges from the centre of the W. 
face of the tower of the chateau, which is built over its continuation eastwards, 
i.e. into the interior of the Acropolis. The second and third (11 and 14) 
may be part of the same bastion.” The course of the retaining wall of 
this outwork at 13-14 has been violently altered either by a landslip or 
more probably by a mine fired at some unrecorded attack on the fortress. 
The same explosion may have caused the demolition of the W. face of the 
second and smaller tower (12-13).!6 

Continuing our course northwards we reach (at 15) a somewhat better 
built projection of the wall, which forms the S. portion of another entrance 
(16, 17) to the Acropolis. It was from this gateway that Miller removed 
to the Louvre the heraldic lions sketched in situ by Dr. Conze (Conze, 
P).IV. 10,11). Opposite this gateway is a mound, probably the substructure 
of a draw-bridge communicating with the gate: it seems to have been 
connected with the mediaeval outwork (38 in plan, omitted in sketches). 

At 18 the wall turns more to the E. At 19, the most northerly point 
of the Acropolis, it encounters the start of the town-wall towards the N. 

At this point should be noted a few remains on the W. slope, immediately 
below the Acropolis and the continuation of the town-wall to the S.W. 
These are outside the limits of the plan of the Acropolis, but their position is 
indicated by the figures 3, 4, 5 on the larger plan (Pl. XIV.). 3 is a retaining 
wall of ancient blocks: 4 may have been a heroon, of which the entrance, 
facing W., and the extent are traceable: 5 is a more primitive retaining wall. 


The N.E. Wail. 


Turning along the N.E. face of the Acropolis we have first a piece of 
wall (19-20) of the same poor material as the W. wall, and then a section 
(20-21) rebuilt of ancient materials with some care. It bears some 





© The traevs of 11 ate hardly as clear as they of the ancient bastion Lelow. 

appear on the plan. ¥ Louvre Catalogue, Nos. 704, 705. Dr. 
* Thave indicated on the plan the ruins of this Conze took them to belong to the orientalising 

as they now appear, but it is quite possible that period of Hellenic Art, while M. Perrot passed 

the builling was originally rectilinear and that them hy as the work of a Byzantine artist. 

the diverging angles theie noticeable were caused A photographie publication dealing with this 

hy the same upheaval which diverted the course point would be of interest. 
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resemblance to the lower courses of 2-3 in the S.W. end and the vertical 
binders are of about the same dimensions, but here several of the blocks 
show signs of prior usage (Pl. XIX. 0) and this reach is certainly later than 
the S.W. fragment. The next reach (21-22) was probably an entrance, and 
it is at this point that travellers who have reached the Acropolis by the 
theatre hill and the ascending line of the E. city-wall will enter the citadel. 
Outside the Acropolis, some 15 m. to the E. of this gateway, and from the 
fall of the ground considerably below it, is the outwork (37 in plan, not 
shown in sketches). Pl. XIX. a gives a view of its E. face. Herr Fredrich 
describes this as the N.E. angle of the original fortress, and it is either that 
or an outlying bastion commanding the approach from the sea (Pl. XIV. 30). 
This is certainly one of the oldest fragments of masonry in Thasus. 
Continuing on our circuit from the gateway we have (22-23) a recurrence 
of the later masonry of the W. wall but better preserved and rising at the 
N.E. angle (23) of the existing fortress to a height of 9m. In the lower 
courses of this angle appear a few larger ancient blocks. 


The E. Wall. 


We come now to the E. side of the fortress along which this later 
masonry is continued for about 12m., the lower portions being built into 
the natural rock. There follows a stretch of wall (24-25) nearly 30m. 
in length and 9m. in height, which is one of the most curious features 
of the Acropolis. Pl. XIX.e¢ gives a detail of this, from which it will be 
seen that the wall consists of large rough blocks of very small depth in 
comparison to their length superimposed without mortar or jointing. 
The great superincumbent weight has caused the stone to split both 
vertically and horizontally with the result that here and there the 
effect is produced of a patch of small late masonry inserted. Herr 
Fredrich notices this wall and gives a good general view of it (op. cit. 
PL IX. 38) but modestly declines to express an opinion on its date. 
At first sight the long even stretch of wall undoubtedly appears recent. 
Pine trees and wild olives, those patient and successful enemies of man’s 
handiwork, have nowhere broken its length, and it shows little or no sign of 
the patching and repairing which we are accustomed to find in ancient 
fortifications. But the following are some grounds for thinking it 
ancient. It may well be that it is a mere casing of the natural rock, 
which is seen at its foot (23-25) and replaces it altogether (25-28) and would 
allow no hold for the growth of trees behind the wall. Then this E. side of 
the Acropolis, by far the best protected by nature and art, is the last that 
would be selected for attack and consequently may have stood in no need of 
the repairs and additions visible in all the other older portions of the Acro- 
polis, Further the size of the stones makes it I think impossible that they 
could have been employed by mediaeval builders accustomed to the use of 
mortar. Where big blocks occur in mediaeval buildings they are almost 
invariably the easily recognised big squared blocks of Hellenic buildings. 
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But there is no question of these stones having been put to prior use: they 
were quarried below at the points marked 30 or 3118 in Pl. XIV. and brought 
hither for the purpose for which they still stand. Finally, blocks of somewhat 
the same type recur in the undoubtedly ancient substructures 9, 11, and 14 
on the W. wall. It will not vitiate the case for the antiquity of this 
stretch of wall (24-35) if we suppose that an outer facing of squared blocks 
was intended. 

From 25-28 the natural rock emerges precipitously, one of the only 
two” instances in the wall circuit of the whole town where no artificial 
defence was necessary, and even here at 26 and possibly again at 27 on 
the upper surface of the rock are supplementary fortifications. On the S. 
side of this projecting mass the wall is resumed and runs (28-29) in a well 
preserved reach of undoubted antiquity to join the S.E. tower at which 
our circuit began. Pl. XIX. d shows the angle formed at 28 by the natural 
rock and this reach. Here eight courses of good though rough blocks of 
great antiquity (Sometimes 2m. long and averaging 45 cm. in thickness) 
are surmounted by a single row of large squared stones (75 em.): above 
this are four courses of ashlar masonry, which in their turn are merged in 


the clumsy agglomeration of small stones similar to those of the W. and N. 
walls. 


The Interior. 


Having now completed our circuit of the Acropolis wall we may enter 
the interior at 21-22 in the N.E. Wall. The whole plateau is a wilderness 
of ruins, the stones of which are mostly small and shapeless: among the 
prevailing squalor and desolation the following points can be made out.2° 
36 is a large cistern lined with cement, the roof of which is preserved; 
at first sight this appears to be of timber, the cement reproducing exactly 
the form and texture of the boards on which it was moulded. 35 is a 
smaller cistern differently orientated. For a long time I could not under- 
stand how any garrison could maintain a siege on this high waterless rock, 
or how this cistern could be filled. The walls, however, of the castle with 
the late tower at the S.W. end of the Acropolis are threaded with terracotta 
lined water pipes and doubtless the same was the case with the other 
buildings since destroyed. These would convey the roof water to the 
cistern. For the five months I was in the island I had only one day’s rain, 
but it is Lam told torrential during the winter, the red soil being carried 
far out to sea and forming a bright ring round the island. Conditions like 
these would give a substantial supply for the summer! 34 is a ruined 





1S [ visited these coves but once and that on 
the last day of my stay and my note-book may 
be at fault. In one, I think Pl. XIV. 30, are 
traces of a rock-cut stairway and quarry. In 
the other, I think Pl. XIV. 31, a fortification 
wall. But I'may have inadvertently transposed 
the numbers. 

19 The other occurs just to the E. of the 


tower at the foot of the steps (see below, 
p. 218). 

“ The traveller should be well booted, as 
snakes abound. The larger are harmless, but 
the smaller are too like adders to be good 
company. 

* In Crete water thus obtained is kept sweet 
by covering the floor of the cistern with whute 
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church of the simplest Byzantine type and was presumably the castle 
chapel. On the natural bastion of rock projecting from the E. wall are the 
remains of perhaps anvther cistern and of earlicr walls, and at 26 and 27 the 
natural defences in the same 
region were strengthened. The 
S. end of the Acropolis was shut 
off by a barrier (32) running 
originally completely across, and 
the region 8. of this wall may 
have been the garrison’s normal 
quarters. At the point where 
this wall once impinged on the 
tall tower Dr. Conze found the 
inscription which was once ap- 
parently set up in a temple of 
Apollo (Conze, p. 8). It is stall 
in situ but has undergone further 
mutilation. At 13 is the entry 
to a subterranean passage ** con- 
nected in some way with the 
little court of entry 1-2. Rub- 
bish and fallen stones have raised 
the floor level to within two or7three feet of the roof, which is made of large 
ancient blocks. Ata distance of perhaps 5 m. from the entrance the roof 
rises to form a small vaulted chamber which is apparently the point at 
which the passage turns to the left as if to issue in the small court of 
the gate 1-2. The whole structure will doubtless fall in before long, but 
it is, I think, of sume importance as showing what has become of the 
blocks of whatever ancient buildings stood on the Acropolis, and as indicating 
that there may be a whole lower story to the Byzantine chateau. Fig. 3 
gives a view of the interior. 





We may now leave the Acropolis and resume our tour of the walls. The 
continuation of the circuit wall, on the crest of the hill from the Acropolis to 
the temple platform, is marked by a slight re-entrant angle, shortly betore 
reaching which, on the city side, is a cistern. This must have supphed 
water to the mediaeval settlement, the ruins of which encumber the whole 
avéte. This village is probably a relic of the time when, the detences of the 
town having long fallen into decay, the inhabitants withdrew inland to be 
safe fiom marauders by sea.” 





sand: the key of the cistern is the mark of the “2 This should be entered with the greatest 
master of the house. It is considered better to caution as some of the stone beams of the roof 
have two cisterns, so that one may be used are practically now without support. 

during the annual changing of the sand, 2 But the site of the ancient capital is one 
and in effect two are found on the Acropolis of | of the few places in the island where a refuge 
Thasos, 35 and 36 in the plan. of this sort cannot for long be maintained, for 
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The lower courses of the massive wall along the ridge are clear till we 
approach the temple platform, where it is difficult to follow. It terminated 
here, however, in a species of bastion as indicated on Pl. XIV. In Fig. 4 
the mass in the back-ground is the substructure of the temple, the wall 
in the foreground is the 8.E. face of the bastion. Between the two there 
is no trace of wall left: probably there was here a gate intended to give 
access to the temple from outside. 

The temple itself, of which no superstructure remains, must have been 
an impressive monument viewed from below. Orientated practically E. and 
W., its S. and E. portions rested on the natural rock, but on its W. and N. 





Fic. 5. 


Fie. 4. 


side it stood on a great platform built far out over the deep valley beneath. 
This platform, 9m. high at the angle, is well preserved (Fig. 5); the four 
upper courses are distinguished by a draft. The whole structure has that 
arrested look which marks many Greek structures and has never yet been 
satisfactorily explained.** The temple itself does not lie quite accurately on 
the platform, being somewhat nearer to the W. end than to the N. side and 
fractionally more truly E. and W. in its orientation. The stylobate is 
nowhere preserved in its uppermost course, unless it be on the long N. side 
towards the N.E. angle. Here are two dowel-holes 2 metres apart of a late 


the Acropolis yroup is practically an island, 
and there is but one quite low connecting ridge 
between the hill marked 25 in PL XIV. and 
the foot hills of the mountain system to the S. 
of the city. Hence Panagia formed a far safer 
refuge to the S., and doubtless the mediaeval 
settlement between the Acropolis and temple 


was abandoned in favour of that. 

*4a It is, of course, true that in the architec- 
ture of all nations instances can be quoted of 
buildings which, by some unrecorded change or 
chance of history, have never been completed. 
But the proportion of these in Hellenie archi- 
tecture cannot fail to strike the traveller. 
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and clumsy type, while part of the intervening space is filled up with a rude 
patchwork of cemented rubble (Fig. 6). Now the temple measures 
38x14m. Assuming that we have here the topmost step of the 
stylobate, that the dowel-holes marked 
the central point of columns, and that 
the slabs bearing them are in situ, we 
should get a peripteral temple with 8 
columns at either end and 20 down 
either side, 52 columns in all, allowing 
for reckoning those at the corner twice.2# 
M. Perrot writes that he found here 
evidence that the superstructure was 
‘d’un bon style dorique.’ I had hoped, as he did, to find at least archi- 
tectural fragments in the deep valley below. If they are there they must 
now be deeply overgrown. The only discovery I made was the lower half 
of a life-size male torso from the waist to the knee, of poor style, which 
I left where I found it, S. of the temple platform. 

To continue our survey of the city-wall. S. of the temple is a fair 
fragment about 10 m. long the course of which is traceable for 5 m. before we 
reach the standing portion.” From this in the direction of the next peak the 
wall is lost and it was long before I found the course by which it joined the 
tower on the further side of the mass of rocks ahead. It did not surmount 
these but passed in a curved reach of nearly 50 m. tothe S., when it turns ata 
sharp angle to the west and is merged in the precipitous wall of natural rock 
connecting this angle with the tower. But at the point where it starts on its 
curved reach southwards we may turn a little to the N. to see a religious 
monument of modest dimensions and considerable interest, the niche of Pan. 

I know no more pleasing relic of old-time beliet than this little rock- 
cut shrine.” A section and sketch are given in Fig. 7 and photographs on 
Pl. XX. Dr. Conze’s drawing (op. cit. Pl. VII. 2) though accurate in many 
details is misleading in general etfect, as must be any drawing not taken from 
an imaginary point of view, owing to the fact that the main platform of the 
niche is on the natural eye-level and the whole construction falls away from 


ro 











* Herr Fredrich in his plan gives 38x16 m. 
as the measurement. My actual measurements 
were 37°30 x13°80 m. The measurements are 


Herr Fredrich, Ath. Mitt, xxxiii. 224. 
Cyriacus, 117, pp. 541% Prokesch von Osten 
Denkwiirdigkeiten ... aus dem Orient iii. 616, 


difficult to take owing to the intervening débris 
and bushes, but if the dowel-holes are correct 
these measurements fit in with a simple and 
natural scheme of a temple. 

* I believe this to be an early instance of 
this particular type of masonry. It consists of 
large square blocks and narrow vertical and hori- 
zontal binders, but the stones are larger and the 
workmanship better than is usual with walls of 
this design. 

*6 T repeat here the bibliography given by 

H.S.—VOL. XXIX. 


Dissert, d. pont. Accad. rom. di arch, vi. p. 190, 
Conze, Reise auf gr. Inseln. p. 10, Pl. VII. 2. 
To these should be added Herr Fredrich’s own 
account, th. Mitt. xxxiii. 225, and M. Deonna’s 
good though small photograph, Rev. .drch. 
1909, p. Ll. I see when going to press that 
M. Deonna has had for some time in hand a 
complete and detailed study of the shrine, which 
is toappear in the Eph. Arch. [hope this, when 
itis at last published, will bear out my notes and 
drawings. 


Q 
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the spectator at a general angle of roughly 45°. The plane of the sketch 
here given is indicated by a dotted line AB in the section. We have, then, a 
receding surface of natural rock, one of many such on this the southernmost 
peak of the wall circuit, and in it has been cut a niche of the form indicated 
in the sketch. An outer channel surrounds and accentuates the orifice, while 
a step-like cutting marks the transition to the main platform. Here there 
are four shallow rectilinear depressions only approximately similar in measure- 
ment and disposition: that in the left-hand front corner is now all but 
obliterated. The platform terminates at the back in a narrow semicircular 
recess, approached by a small step: the back of this recess is not vertical but 
curved forwards, i.e. towards the spectator. The general scheme of the 
external decoration of this recess is clearly given in Dr. Conze’s drawing 
with one omission. We have a pediment with antefix and akroteria and 
two wings at the sides of the recess, all sculptured in low relief on the 
rock, which (as will be seen from the section) is here inclined shghtly out- 
ward towards the spectator from its bottom edge. In the pediment proper 
we have in the centre a reclining figure of the shepherd-god (Pl. XX.a). He 
is naked, his left arm rests on a rock, and from his left hand depends a 
drinking-cup. The ring of the upper handle appears in the photograph near the 
forefinger ; the lower, which I at first mistook for the navel, is also visible. 
With the nght he holds the syrinx to his lips as he pipes to his flock of goats. 
Dr. Conze compares him in point of style to the reliefs of the monument of 
Lysicrates at Athens. The analogy should not be pushed too far, but the 
figure is certainly pleasant if undistinguished fourth-century work. 

In the left-hand portion of the little pediment three goats advance to the 
trill of the shepherd-god’s pipes: the corresponding right-hand side is broken 
away: the central antefix consists of a heraldic arrangement of two goats with 
a kantharos between them : the two akroteria contained human figures, nu 
doubt as Dr. Conze depicted them, but they are now worn beyond recogni- 
tion. The spaces between the akroteria and central antefix were filled with 
spiraliform ornaments. The right-hand wing of the recess had a table with 
two wine vessels, one an amphora. Prokesch von Osten mentioned this detail, 
which Dr. Conze and other travellers have doubted, but in a favourable light 
they are quite clear. They show perfectly in the photograph from which Pl. XX. 
was taken, and are just visible in the reproduction. The corresponding wing 
is much defaced: I believe it hada tripod sculptured in the same low 
relief.” Proceeding upwards the systematic depressions above and outside the 
niche should be noticed. Their purpose is difficult to determine. If I have 
correctly rendered the large rectilinear sinking in the section, it could hardly 
have been the sucket for a cultus image, which would surely require a vertical 





* A certain discrepancy in travellers’ accounts The stone is dark and discoloured with lichens, 
uf these sculptures 1s easily accounted for. the relief is low and at no time does the sun 
When I first found the niche I was convinced fail so as to strike the figure. But a cast of 
that the figure of Pan had been removed, nor the relief which I tuok, when strongly lighted 
do any direct photographs I could take show from the side, gives a fair illustration (Pl, XX.) 
more than a taint suggestion of the figure, 
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hole. I had thought of it as holding the shaft of the main support of some 
kind of ornamental baldacchino or awning, perhaps only erected for festal 
occasions, to which stays might possibly have been geared from the supple- 
mentary sinkings.”® 

Some 30 m. to the N.W. of the niche is the entrance to a sharply 
descending natural cave. Pl. XIV. 10 gives the position, Pl. XX. ¢, a view of 
the entrance. This may,I think, be taken in connexion with the little shrine. 
My good friends had the usual stories to tell of marvellous sculptures to be 
seen in its depths, but I entered it on the chance that it might ultimately 
descend to the ancient mines, which pierce the roots of the rock in every 
direction (see below p. 228). My theory was as vain as theirs: it is a natural 
formation; but bearing in mind the common beliefs still attaching to it, and 
the frequency with which the primitive worship of Pan is connected with rocky 
hiding-places, it seems possible that the pretty little shrine hard by may 
have been a later and more graceful symbol of a cult having its origin in this 
primitive bogy hole. 
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It will be remembered that before we turned aside to inspect this sacred 
spot we had followed the town-wall round as far as the tower on the other 
side of the mass of jagged rocks rising in 
front of us. If we now climb direct to 
the top of these,” we shall in a moment 
look down on the roof or upper level 
of this tuwer and the curious stairway 
leading down to it from the peak on the 
city side of the wall. The position of this 
is indicated on Pl. XIV. by the number 12 
and the accompanying cnt (Fig. 8) gives 
a bird’s-eye sketch of it. Here A is the 
topmost step in the descent; the dotted 
line shows the main pathway downwards; 
B, C, and D are subsidiary stairs: E 
the tower at the recommencement of 
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°8 For such temporary structures we have in 
the nature of things little record to help us, and 
I cannot myself imagine a kind of canopy that 
would fit these supports. Perhaps M. Deonna 
may have hit upon a more feasible restoration. 

* This is the highest point in the wall 
cireuit and here we obtain an unrivalled view 
of the disposition of the ancient and modern 
town. To the N., over the islet @acorduaa, is 
the long flat marsh of the Thracian coast which, 
from some atmospheric conditions I could not 
understand, appears perpetually as a shaft of 
light against the frowning mass of the mountains 
beyond. Nearer, at our feet, lke a map 
unrolled, lies ‘Thasos old and new, the moles of 
the little harbour glittering white upon a placid 


sea, the houses clustered thick upon the foreshore 
or scattered more sparsely among the gardens 
and olive-groves that cover the ancient city. 
Westwaid the eye follows the tine indented 
coastline as far as the northern promontory of 
the island; to the south, across the close- 
cropped levels of the grazing grounds, the 
thickly wooded hills beyin to rise, hiding 
the southward track to Panagia and culminat- 
ing in the bare peak of H. Elias and the higher 
wood-crested bluff of ’Psario. Eastwards to 
the right of the Acropolis hill, and far out across 
the sea, on a clear day the faint outlines of 
Samothraki, Lemnos, and Imbros ean be 
discerned like low clouds on the horizon, 
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the town-wall ; and F the wall itself descending sharply in a S.W. direction. 
The small black squares show the position of sockets apparently for a 
balustrade. We have the sane difficulty in imagining how the stairway 
originally looked, as we found in reconstructing the superstructure of the 
Pan shrine: it may have been merely a rough gangway for men-at-arms 
to a lookout or beacon on the rock above, which commands, as we have 
seen, a far more extensive view than the tower. Perhaps it is best 
taken in connexion with a small projection from the wall on the city 
side about 60 m. lower down (Pl. XIV. 13), where we have apparently 
the start of a stairway upwards. It may have been that from this point 
onwards the upper surface of the wall was too steep for a patrol and so a 
stairway was constructed thence on the city side to the peak. 

The steeply descending stretch of wall which runs for 200 m. from the 
tower at the foot of the steps to the gateway at the angle (Pl. XIV. c) is the finest 
part of the whole wall circuit and has been accurately described by Dr. Conze. 
Pl. XVIII. c,d gives illustrations of some interesting details. C shows clearly 
two of the many stonemasons’ marks ™* that are here to be found—in this 
instance two blocks have been marked with similar roughly incised stars, doubt- 
less to ensure their correct juxtaposition. D gives the name of the architect of 
this reach of the wall,?"’ a signed masterpiece of engineering skill, HTapuévev pe 
€(qroinoe),‘ Parmenon made me. ** Half-way down this wall of Parmenon a tower 
projects eastward measuring about 7m. square, though it is too much overgrown 
and distorted by the roots of trees to be planned accurately. In its northern face 
there is an opening, presumably a window. Atits S.E. angle and not as stated 
by Dr. Conze bald oberhalb des grossen Thores (i.e. the gate at the angle 100 m. 
below) lies the singular monument which is figured on Pl. XVIII. e. Its 
position is shown on Pl. XIV. 14. On a slab measuring 2°65 x 1°40 m. 
(Conze) are incised an enormous pair of eyes and nose in the same 
schematic fashion as we are familiar with on Greek vases. The long 
line below, which gives the ludicrous effect of a tightly compressed mouth, 
is a flaw in the stone: the dark shadow is merely that of the camera held 
vertically over the slab. It is doubtless an arorpotraiov, and as such, misled 
by Dr. Conze’s remark as to its position, I thought it might have formed part 
of the decoration of the singular gateway which we shall now have to 
consider. But itis inconceivable that this great stone could have been carried 
up the steep slope during the interval between Dr. Conze’s visit and my own. 
It may well have adorned the E. face of the projecting tower where it hies. 

We now reach the gateway at the angle (Pl. XIV. c) of which a plan is 
given in Fig. 9. This was commanded on the E. by a tower forming the 
termination of the long wall of Parmenon, and so disposed, as were all the 
gates of Thasos, that those entering the gate had the unshielded side 
exposed to the defenders, a device which has been noted by many travellers. 





a Conze, Pl. 1V. 13. camera has made the last few letters appear 
*% Conze, Pl. IV. 15. of a disproportionate size. 
30 Dr. Conze’s transcription is correct: the 3a Conze, Pl. Y. 
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But the most curious feature ot this entry is the gateway itself, the lintel, or 
lintels, of which (for the huge slab spanning the door is double) are still ¢2 situ. 
This lintel is now but 1:25 m. from the ground and Dr. Conze writes of it 
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that it steht gewiss bis zw halber Hohe verschittert. The proposition seems so 
reasonable that I submit with diffidence that the curiously flimsy jambs 
would be doubly dangerous if carried downwards to twice their present 
height, that posterns are occasionally quite low and that the ground both on 
the inner and outer side of the 
gate shows traces of paving which 
may be original. I do not think 
myself that these indications 
taken together are sufficient to 
weigh against the antecedent 
improbability of so low an open- 
ing. An excavation here would 
settle the pomt but would be a 
matter of some danger owing to 
the enormous weight of the 
double lintel. Turning our at- 
tention to this, we have, as we 
face the gate from the outside 
(Fig.10c), ashapely block (measur- 
ing 320 x 1x ‘70 m.) with a 
rough surface, it is true, but 
with well-cut angles. Passing 
through the door and turning to 
look back we see (Fig. 10 0) a shapeless mass of stone, somewhat longer than 
its fellow, with its under edge hacked away on either side to bring it to the 
correct height on the jambs and bearing in the centre of its face a sinking 
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tapering downwards (‘55 m. at the top, ‘50 at the bottom, *10 in depth). On 
either side, in exactly the same relation to the jambs beneath them, are a 
pair of square holes. At first I thought this block must be some cumbrous 
later strengthening to the outer lintel, from which it differs so markedly in 
finish. But the practice of making an architrave double (i.e. with an outer 
face to show, an inner space to lighten weight, and then an inner rough block 
to be subsequently covered in) was familiar to the architects of the best 
period, and indeed is used, if I mistake not, in the Parthenon. The two 
pairs of square holes indicate the means by which the inner side of the gate 
was covered with a stout wooden casing. As to the vertical tapering 
depression I am quite at a loss. It would be the worst possible shape to 
receive a central post continued downwards. On the other hand, if this face, 
or part of, it was visible when the gate was completed, the sinking is well 
designed to receive a decorative slab, shaped like a key-stone. 
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Leaving this gate the wall now turns to the W. and descends with a 
slight outward curve for 150 m., when we emerge near two large plane trees 
on the flat open grazing ground. Here, as has been observed by previous 
travellers, the character of the wall changes: the masonry is ashlar and the 
blocks are of modest size, and the prevailing white marble is varied by a 
course of dark stone. Pl. XVIII. /, taken in the vicinity of the large plane 
trees mentioned above, shows this feature well. 

About 125 m. from these trees the path (Pl. XIV. 27) most often used to 
Panagia crosses the wall by a solitary house. So far as I can understand the 
sketch maps already given, it has not been noted that a gate since destroyed 
existed here (marked Bin Pl. XIV.). The position of the mounds of rubbish, 
the alteration of the line and angle of the wall, and the structure projecting 
southward make this clear. Fig. 11 gives the plan so far as it can be 
recovered. Fig. 12 shows the only angle preserved. 
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Following the course of the wall, which from this point onwards begins 
to bear at each successive angle more to the N., we pass a small projecting 
tower and reach, 150 m. from the ruined entry, the interesting gateway which 
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still bears the archaic inscription recording how the children of Semele and 
Alemene, Dionysus and Heracles, stood there as guardians of the town.» 
M. Deonna gives* a detailed 
plan of the entry, which allow- 
ing for differences of scale and 
orientation will be found to 
coincide fairly well with mine 
(Fig. 13), which was made before 
I saw his. Of the validity of 
M. Deonna’s main thesis I am 
doubtful. He seeks to show that 
the two reliefs (that of Heracles 
now in the museum of Constan- 
tinople, and that of Dionysus, 
which was, I believe, lost at sea 
in transit) stood on either side 
of the gateway. This means that 
there must have been a niche on 
the W. side of the gate corre- 
sponding to the niche on the E. 
side where the inscription is cut. 
My impression was that there was no corresponding niche on this side and 
that the semblance of one was due to investigations carried on at this point.! 





Fic. 12. 





3b See above, p. 101, No. 24, for facsimile writes: ‘J’ai fait donner en ce point quelques 
of the letters and references to the articles by coups de pioche pour m’assurer quiil n’y avait 
MM. Mendel, Deonna, and Fredrich. pas la d’inscription comme sur le cébté opposé * 

Be Rev, Arch. xi. p. 27. (op. eit. p. 31). 

3} In this connexion I note that M. Deonna 
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Continuing our course along the wall to the N.W. for about 125 m. we 
find an opening in the wall through which a track (Pl. XIV. 28) issues which 
is often impassable owing to the stream which drains the grazing ground 
entering the enceinte at this point. This is the second and more W. route to 
Panagia. Here was yet another gate, the fourth, in the S. wall. Its 
W. tower is still traceable: of the E. there remains the solitary pillar 
bearing the fine relief of Zeus and Nike published by M. Mendel, 
BCH xxiv. Pls. XIV. XV. 

N. of this point the wall has been demolished to make the large oil 
factory, already falling into disuse, which belongs to the Egyptian interest in 
the island and is marked un the extreme left of the plan. The course of the 
wall can still be traced by the mounds of debris. After passing a square tower 
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we reach the point where the wall is pierced by the modern road to Botrgaro 
(Pl. XIV. 29). At this point was certainly a round tower and perhaps a gate. 
Some of the curved blocks of the tower may be seen in the field adjoining the 
oil factory by looking over the embankment at the point where the modern 
road crosses the wall line. The inscription which records how one Sotas 
built the tower? was, when I saw it in 1907, buried in the stable of 
the house marked in the plan at this point, whence also came the 
inscriptions numbered 3 and 4 on p. 93 above. At the round tower the wall 
turned to the N.E. and the road to Botrgaro coincides with it for the 
next 140m., for in a house on the left or W. side of the road about 30m. 
short of the next turning to the E. a good fragment has been preserved. 
To speak more accurately an outhouse of this building has been built against 
the lower courses of the outer side of the N.W. wall. The masonry is 
good ashlar. 





sla Frediich, ch Mitt. xxxiii. p. 219. 
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We have now reached a point among the thickly clustered houses of the 
modern village where there is a turning parallel to the sea leading to the 
centre of modern Liména, the fountain under the plane trees. The ancient 
wall tollowed the course of this street which is about 100 m. in length. Traces 
are observable in the street itself: more would probably be found within the 
houses. The fountain is pleasantly situated in a little place and the 
surrounding houses have many ancient blocks built in. On the wall of the 
spring stands a capital of the lotus type. From the fountain the wall proceeds 
in the direction of the ‘Genoese’ tower, and so to the garden of the metéchi, 
where we began our survey. Between this and the fountain it is visible at 
one point only (Pl. XIV. 18). 





We have now reviewed the enceinte of the wall and the buildings of the 
Acropolis in detail. Earlier travellers have sought with much learning and 
some success to reconcile the different styles of masonry with the scanty 
data gleaned from literature of the historical changes in the island 
(cf. Conze, p. 15; Fredrich, p. 217); yet since unwritten history is vastly 
greater than the recorded, such attempts can never win more than a measure 
of plausibility. I append a tentative chronological sequence of the remains, 
based on their technique alone. The figures in the Acropolis column refer 
to those in the Plan, Fig. 1. 


OLDEST PERIOD. 
City. ACROPOLIS, 


(1) Outwork at N.E. corner (37). 
(2) E. wall (28-29), lower courses only. 
(3) W. wall, outworks (9, 14). 


SIXTH-FOURTH CENTURIES. 


(4) N.E. polygonal wall (p. 205). 

(5) Wall of Parmenon (p. 219). 

(6) Wall from Acropolis to temple (p. 218). 

(6) Temple platform (p. 214). 

(6) Wall from gate at angle (Figs. 9, 10) to 
plain (p. 221). 

(7) Wall S. of the temple (p. 215). 

(8) Wall on the plain (pp. 221-4) including 
the N.W. wall (p. 204). 


ANCIENT BUT LATER. 
(9) E. wall (28-29), upper courses only. 


(10) S. end (2-3 and 4-5) in its original state. 
(11) N. end (20-21). 


-LNCIENT BUT OF QUITE UNCERTAIN DATE. 


E. wall (24-25). 
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EARLIER MEDIAEVAL. 
City. ACROPOLIs. 


(12) So-called Genoese tower (p. 227). (18) S.E. angle, rebuilt tower (29-30.. 
(14) W. wall, rebuilt gate (15-18). 


LATER MEDIAEVAL. 


(15) The two castles on the W. wall (6-10, 
(16) The building on the islet (p. 205). 12-138). 
(17) The better built portions of walls of small 
stones throughout. 


Without claiming certainty for the details of the above I think it is 
clear from the table as a whole that the Acropolis lacks any remains of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. It is quite likely that it was in those ages a 
worthy crown of this great city, and the denudation must be attributed to 
the vehemence with which it was taken and re-taken in later times. Only 
the megalithic remains of an earlier age could withstand those fierce 
onslaughts. 

Now that we have completed our circuit of the walls it will be well to 
notice certain points of interest within the enceinte. 

It will be remembered that we made our start with the stretch of wall 
which now forms the E. wall of the garden of the metdéchi near the longer 
mole of the harbour. Between this piece of wall and the irregular row of houses 
mounting the hill parallel to it is a stretch of waste land containing at its 
S. angle a large well (Pl. XIV.1). Starting from this are traces of an ancient 
wall ascending at first in a direction nearly parallel with the town-wall. In the 
enclosed vineyard in which it terminates will be found remains of three tiers 
of walls at a slight angle to the first. The best preserved fragment (840 m.) 
is in the uppermost tier of all. 

If we continue our ascent by the well-marked track we find ourselves on 
a ridge separating the depression containing the theatre from the main caveu of 
Thasos. The theatre itself is to-day a deep pit so filled with boulders and the 
unyielding growth of the wild olive that it is difficult to get even its orientation. 
Cleared of these it might well yield further inscriptions and details of 
interest. In the upper eastern edge of the auditorium *? are the remains of 
some seats rudely inscribed which are apparently not included in the 
inscriptions collected by Bent (J.HLS. viii. 435-7). 

Continuing our course in the direction of the Acropolis just to the S. of 
the solitary shepherd’s hut, which as we have seen above (p. 205) is on the 
line of the city-wall, we come to a little irregular plateau marked 2 on Pl. XIV. 
Its edge towards the valley is marked by ancient masonry following the 
lines there indicated and there are two detached blocks in the field itself. It 
is quite possible that, the whole is merely the débris of the town-wall at this 
point flung together to make a safe edge to this tiny pasturage, but it would 
be worth further examination to verify this. 

Of the remains on the slope below the Acropolis andtemple-platform I have 





32 The dotted outlines in the plan are purely conventional. 
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already described those marked 3, 4, 5, on Pl. XIV. which le close to the 
Acropolis. Nos. 6, 7,8 are lower down. 6 is a retaining wall 18 m. in length ; 
7, lower down on the same slope, isa little plateau (11 x 7 m.) partly cut out of 
the natural rock. To reach 8 we have to cross the hollow between the ridge 
descending from the Acropolis and that descending from the hill on which 
lies the shrine of Pan. In this hollow appear here and there traces of a 
rock-cut descent from the Acropolis and temple to the town. No. 8 is a 
long curved retaining wall only the ends of which are preserved (upper end 
11 m., lower end 12°50 m.). 

On the further side of the rocky ridge leading up to the highest peak 
is (Pl. XIV. 23) a solitary foothill, the level top of which is now occupied 
by the large gabled gendurmerie, the headquarters of such military force as 
the Government deems necessary for the island. This would be in every 
way a suitable spot for the temple of Heracles which as we know from the 
phraseology of Hippocrates ® could not have been the temple (see above p. 214) 
on the lofty platform between the Acropolis and the highest peak. This hill 
was surrounded by a massive wall, of which frequent traces are to be found 
among the line of houses (Pl. XIV. 21) running along its northern edge.** 
The first piece of wall (Pl. XIV. 22) is a right angle in the yard of the first 
house on the right-hand side of the road from Panagia. It may be picked 
up on the other side of the commandant’s house which comes next: thence 
it turns to the right and is frequently visible in the yards and gardens of 
the small houses along the northern edge of the hill) There are also traces 
of a wall at right angles to this running down the hill in the direction of the 
big planes, which stand at the cross-roads. 

In the olive-garden opposite, which is the property of the metdéchi of 
Vatopédi, at the point marked 20 are the remains of the triumphal arch 
excavated’ by Bent.*> The inscription ** is lying in fragments on the ground. 
The remains of four portions of the structure lying in a line (12°60 m.) N.W.- 
S.E can be traced, but of these the tall standing block to the S., with a floral 
moulding at the edge, can hardly be a széw. 

Tf we leave this district and make our way N. to the conspicuous ‘ star” 
formed by the intersection of three roads we shall see in a piece of waste 
ground to the right (Pl. XIV. 19) fragments of Doric columns and metopes 
lying on the ground, which has here been disturbed as if by a rough excava- 
tion. A metope has the dimensions 41 cm. x 38, a column the diameter of 
50 cm." From this point we may conveniently visit the church of ‘A. Nexédaos. 
In the fagade are many ancient fragments built in, and the interior is 
supported on Doric columns of a diameter of about 50 cm. This corresponds 
with the drum just mentioned as lying at point 19. Should that prove to 





3 $s Karéxerro €madvw Tod ‘Hpaxdelov. 36 Id. p. 426. 
Hippocrates, ed. Littré, ii. p. 698. See Conze, 3 In the plan this point is inadvertently 
p 16. indicated by a rectangle, which gives the 
4 This is in effect a small Turkish hamlet cironeous idea of an existing foundation. 
occupied by the families of the soldiers above. Such may exist but is not visible on the 


35 JLH.S. viii. (1887), p. 437. surface. 
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have been a temple site the church should be carefully examined for further 
data. 

Nearer the harbour, and just at the point where the dotted lines in the plan, 
which represent the probable course of the city-wall at this point, terminate, 
is the so-called Genoese tower, a massive structure (15 x 10 m.) with a wing 
projecting seaward (450 x 2°20 m.). It is built almost entirely of ancient 
blocks in poor style but the angles are curiously true. There is, I think, no 
detail of the buildings on the Acropolis which this tower exactly resembles. 

There are still to be noted outside the city-wall some points of interest. 
I see that Herr Fredrich in his plan marks all the narrow district between the 
N.W. wall and the sea as Graber. There is antecedent probability for this 
having been a cemetery, and the records of earlier travellers cited by him 
seem to make the point certain, but the W. portion of the district is entirely 
occupied by modern Liména, and neither there nor in the corresponding E. 
portion covered by the metdéchi gardens did I remark any graves. These 
occur frequently on the slopes between the Acropolis and the coves on the sea- 
shore marked 30 and 31 on Pl. XIV.: they are also found on the well-marked 
ridge (24) connecting the Acropolis and the high peak to the S.E. (25). 

According to Bent*® the plain to the S. of the city was marked with 
radiating lines of tombs converging, if I understand him rightly, on the 
gateway (Pl. XIV. 15), outside which still stands the sarcophagus of 
Polydamas (16). If his description was correct these must have suffered 
greatly since his visit. I have found occasional isolated fragments, apparently 
of sarcophagi, among the olive-gardens on the road to Panagia, but the well- 
marked system described by Bent has utterly disappeared. 

At the extreme S. of the map will be seen a point (marked 26) some 
200 m. to the E. of the usual route to Panagia. Here, on the 8. edge of the 
grazing ground, there are ruins occupying a low mound, which is one of the 
most northerly foothills of the range that must be climbed to reach Panagia.”” 





33 Before leaving the interior of the city it 
will be convenient to tabulate the roads, as 
sketched on Pl. XIV. 

1. Along the sea-shore from the metéchi at 
the start of the longer harbour-mole on the E. 


thence following the course of the ancient wall 
to the extreme W. point of the wall circuit 
where it leaves Liména for Bodrgaro. 

6. A straight reach trom the 
quarters, Pl. XIV. 23, to the sea-shore. 


soldiers’ 


to the governor’s house on the W. the last 
house on the fore-shore). 

2. From the same place turning off by the 
Genoese tower, keeping the church on the left, 
to the gate where stands the stele of Zeus and 
Nike, Pl. XIV. 15. Here issues the W. route 
to Panagia. 

3. Another route connecting the same two 
points but following a more easterly course at 
the foot of the hills. 

4. From the little Zocanda near the modern 
landing-place past the fountain to the ruined 
gate in the S. wall (Pl. XIV. 4). This is the 
ordinary route to Panagia. 

5. From the church to the fountain and 


The wall circuit may be followed without 
difficulty throughéut its course, but except 
for the 1egion of the plain it is better to be on 
foot. The quickest ascent to the Acropulis 
may be made from the region near the longer 
harbour-mole, up the ridge which separates the 
depression containing the theatre from the 
main cavea of Thasos, and so southwards, 
along but within the wall-line to the Acropolis. 

8 Class, Rev. i. pp. 210, 211. 

#® The spot is said to be called Archodda, 
but I place reliance on no name in Thasos 
given off-hand in answer to yuery. QOne’s next 
informant will be sure to give a different one. 
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The rough disposition of the walls traceable on the surface can be seen on the 


plan. 
28°50 x 17 m. 


“ees 


Fie 14. 


the inhabitants know of its existence.” 








The most easily recognised feature is a rectangle (2 sides only) 
These dimensions would accord well with a temple, and so 


would its striking position. On 
the other hand, the structure may 
prove to be a fort commanding a 
S. road to the city. 

If the reader will look once 
more at Pl. XIV. he will see a 
point marked 11, in a 8.W. di- 
rection from the tower at the 
foot of the steps, at the begin- 
ning of the wall of Parmenon. 
This is the entry to the ancient 
mines of the town of Thasos, of 
which I think there is no record. 
They penetrate in very compli- 
cated plan a great way under the 
ancient city, reaching, if I remem- 
ber rightly, at some points nearly 
to the sea! The entry, Fig. 14, 
is not easy to find and few of 

So far as I penetrated it it 


showed, what I understand are constant features of ancient workings, more 
tortuous passages and lower galleries than are now made. At first sight the 
entrance seems hardly to betray the hand of man, but the oblique line 
towards the left of the photograph has been cut by the pick. If the 
reader will turn for a moment to the natural grotto of Pan (Pl. XX. c), 


he will see the contrast. 


This concludes my notes on the ancient city of Thasos and its immediate 


environs.® 





4 [ write from the recollection of a detailed 
plan shown me by M. Speidel, head of the firm 
cairying on mining operations in the S.E. of 
the island. ° 

© T found it difficult to enter the spot 
correctly on the plan, but I belieye it to be 
correct in its bearing on the tower at the foot 
of the steps. 

*! 7 have endeavoured to indicate on Plate 
AIY. the character and extent of the modein 
occupation of Liména. The purpose of the 
inseition of these details is sufficiently obvious, 
but it may be well to state succinctly at this 
point what might be expected from a properly 
conducted excavation. Broadly speaking there 
is little hope of finding either a stratified area 
ot the remains of imposing buildings. On the 
other hand, the works of ancient art that have 


come from the island are of so fine a quality 
that a systematic search for these within the 
enceinte of the ancient capital seems highly 
desirable. I append particulars of some likely 
spots, 

(a) The theatre seems to have been rifled 
rather than excavated by Miller and Bent. It 
would have to be cleared of the extraordinarily 
dense growth making it at present impassable, 
a task of some difficulty ; and structurally it 
might prove of little interest ; but the region 
below and to the west of it should certainly 
be examined. (5) A strip of waste land in the 
region E. of the start of the longer harbour- 
mole, between the ancient town-wall, which 
now forms the E. side of the metéchi garden 
(see above p. 204), and the line of small houses 
ascending the hill, is marked Graber by Herr 
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After reading the accounts of Dr. Conze and M. Perrot the traveller will 
be disappointed in the neighbourhood of Liména. The excavations of Miller 
and Bent and the vandalism of the worst elements in the population have 
left little behind them. I noted only the following. 

Taking Dr. Conze’s route # along the coast towards the promontory of 
MeyaAo Kadi I identified the following which are entered on the map 
Pl. XIII. In a field close to Liména, on the N. coast on the road to 
M@dos, a large sarcophagus with the inscription MJaxedovia «7A. At 
M®dos an empty sarcophagus without its roof and a Doric column; at 
Mupound two sarcophagi close to the sea; on the hill to the left of these at 


a spot called Mdpyapa traces of 
an ancient fort where I found a 
large bronze nail. A little further 
N. at ’ord Pauedds traces of a 
sea-wall, a well, and a recently 
ruined sarcophagus. As show- 
ing the construction of these 
well-known monuments, and as 
an instance of the lamentable 
destruction of antiquities in pro- 
gress, I give an illustration of 
this last, which was wrecked 
with a dynamite cartridge just 
before T saw it (Fig. 15.) 
Among the foothills to the W. 
of the track to Mariés I found 
two ruined churches to which 
the names ‘A. Bwrida and ‘A. 
Mapiva are attached. Lying 











Fig. 15. 


among the debris of the former was a rude Byzantine relief of two lines of 
animals meeting, with a circle between them, possibly a Last Judgment. At 
‘A. Mapiva I found the fragment of the Latin inscription with the name 





Fredrich (Fig. 2) and here ancient remains are 
very likely to be found. (c) The cavea formed 
by the Acropolis, temple, and Pan-shrine hills 
in all probability hides beneath the vegetation 
and later detritus the architectural remains 
of the buildings that once crowned these 
heights. (d) The well-marked hill on which 
stands the modern gendarmerie has obviously 
been denuded, but its N. side, including the 
region of Bent’s triumphal arch, might repay 
investigation. (¢) The whole of the district 
adjoining the ‘ star’ formed by the intersection 
of the three cross-roads should be investigated. 
This is all waste ground and lies in the heart 
of the ancient city: at the spot marked 19 in 
Pl. XIV. metopes and triglyphs still lie upon 
the ground, and froin the circle of the houses 


S. of thiy came, if I am correctly informed, the 
relief of which a detail is given on Pl. XXII. 
Outside the ancient city-wall but still in its 
immediate neighbourhood the following districts 
call for examination::—(f) The region between 
the Acropolis and the sea to its N.E. (yg) The 
ridge (Pl. XIV. 24) connecting the Acropolis 
with the commanding height to the S. (25) and 
(hk) the foothill called Archotda (26) on the 
other side of the pastures to the E. of the road 
to Panagia. 

* Conze, p. 22. 

* This sarcophagus is 2 67 m. long, 1°34 m. 
broad, and (ineluding the lower chamber, which 
is not visible in the illustration), 3°55 in. 
high, 
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Aeliana (see above, p. 94, No. 7), and many antique fragments. On the sea- 
coast on the E. side of the island reached by crossing the low col at the 
E. end of the grazing grounds just S. of the city are two churches, 
‘A. ’"Apyayyeros and ‘A. “lwdvyns. Near the first are many ancient blocks: 
in the narthex, on to which a house is built, are three measuring over 2 m. 





The road to Panagia, which cannot be mistaken, after traversing the 
plain and foothills to the 8. of Liména ascends the course of a stream and 
reaches a point where there is a fountain, close by which isa little monastery. 
It then ascends rapidly to the ridge, on which is a chapel to ‘A. IlavteXenpov 
and then descends less steeply to the village of Panagia, one of the largest 
and pleasantest in the island. Except the inscription copied by Dr. Conze * 
I saw no antiquities here. 

Panagia, lke most of the villages in the island, is exquisitely 
situated, and the water supply even in the hottest months abundant. 
There are two fountains, each shadowed by the gigantic planes 
which are a feature of the little place of every Thasian village.*§ 
It stands about 3 km. from the sea, and looks E. down on Potamia 
bay across the small intervening plain, which is well watered and 
cultivated. On the W. rise the heights of H. Elias and ’Psarid, the outworks 
of which descend in finely forested slopes to the sea, enclosing the 
plain N.and S. If we descend by the main winding path which leads 
from the village to the sea we pass after a few minutes the little church of 
H. Toannes Theoldgos, in the yard in front of which I dug up the sculptured 
stele inscribed with the name Olympias.*® 

Crossing the plain along its N. limit we leave high above us a deserted 
Byzantine fort, 8 m. square, of little interest, marked Kaortp/ in the map, 
and reach the N.W. angle of Potamia bay. After passing a spring where 
there are some small traces of the ruined chapel of H. Paraskeué, and 





* Possibly it would be more correct to call 
it a nunnery, as it is occupied bya solitary nun 
(the only one in the island), who has a great 
reputation as a doctor. 


name my friends at Panagia first. I must 
particularly mention my respected old friend 
M. Christides, of whose services Dr. Conze 
speaks warmly in his memoir. He was so 


a P. 27, 

* IT made my headquarters here for several 
months. A traveller who voluntarily seeks a 
land where there is no recognised accommoda- 
tion for strangers must necessarily look in a 
kindly spirit on the village life into which he 
intrudes unasked. This conceded, I have none 
but most grateful recollections of the personal 
kindness 1 met with on all sides. Since at the 
close of this paper { give an impression wholly 
unfavourable of the political and commercial 
outlook in the island, I particularly wish to 
record here my sense of the personal kindness 
shown me by the Mouktars and inhabitants of 
all the villages, and of these I should naturally 


good as to show me the same kind offices 
exactly half a century later, 

I feel at this point compelled to protest 
against the disservice done to travellers by harsh 
criticism of the personal characteristics of the 
inhabitants in the writings of their predecessors. 
Every traveller in the Mediterranean will 
sympathise with what M. Perrot complains of, 
but it is, I submit, impolitie to print such 
remarks as occur on p. 68 of his monograph. 
They are, as a matter of fact, remembered to 
this day, and were quoted to me on the quay at 
Liména. 

® See above, p. 94, No. 8. This I placed in 
the little church for safe keeping, 
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following the coastline, I found the ruins of a Hellenic building at a spot 
naned ‘a7’ AvAd«a (Fig. 16). The remains are so much overgrown that 
they are difficult to find, but the 

modern features now obscuring r 















them are indicated in the eut = | *“e7CH PLAN freee 
and they are close to a Byzan- 5 TAYAAKIA ge AZ MOREEN 


tine well (now either dry or foul) 
of which the inhabitants know. 
In proportion and disposition 
they resemble closely a smaller 
building which I found near 
Aliki (Pl. XVI. No. 5), but the 
“masonry of the N. part of the 
W. wall at ’or Avdddeia is su- 
perior to anything in the latter. 
The building consists of a rect- 
angle (of 33 x 21m.) unequally di- 
vided and having its axis N.N.E.— 
S.S.W. The masonry on the E. 
wall is of rough unsquared blocks, 
one of which measures 2°20 x 
70m. On the corresponding W. 
side one course of good ashlar 


SANDY SEACH aN 
masonry is preserved. —— 
Proceeding further E.-ward [| ————reratin Bay N 


I found without difficulty the Fic. 16 
lighthouse which marked the N.E 
angle of the bay and gave it the name Cape Purgos, which put me on 
its track. It measured 5:20 m. across and 16°60 in its circumference, 
about half of which is preserved to a height rising on the S. to 2:25 m. 
The blocks are about 40 cm. thick and 2°20-2°60 m. in length. Partly 
in situ and partly among the d’bris below I found the inscription *» which 
gives the purpose and approximately the date of the structure. Fig. 17 
gives the lettering in facsimile, arranged in six lines instead of two to 
secure adequate scale, and with the addition of Mr. M. N. Tod’s restorations. 
From the style of the lettering it seems clear that this lighthouse was erected. 
where it still stands ‘at the roadstead’s utmost point to bring safety 
to ships and to sailors, in the latter part of the 6th century. Now the 
masonry of the tower, as will be seen from Fig. 18 which gives a detail, is 
neither better nor worse than most of the towers of Thasos and by no means 
as primitive in character as some. We need have no hesitation then in 
referring these structures as a whole to the Hellenic era (see below, p. 246). 
N. of this point as far as the church of ‘A. “Iwdvyns the only point 
occupied is a little harbour named Ba6v, where good caiques are built by 
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5) See above, p. 96, for Mr. Tod’s transerip- | Wilamowitz-Moellendortt’s suggestion. 
tion, and below, p. 250, for Piof. U. von 
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the owners of a French concession. An attempt here made to start a marble 
qnarry was abandoned. 
We may now circumvent the bay. Halfway across, lying on the shore 
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near a well. which is. 1 think, disused, I found the inscription “Av@e yxaipe 
(see above. p. 97, No. 10). Near the little sew/a of Potamfa is a church 
of H. Nikdlaos (for the relief on which see Conze, Pl. X. No. 8). 
The scala which is at the angle 
ot the bay possesses some sort 
of anchorage.*t At the S.W. 
extremity of the bay is an iso- 
lated rock called Grabousa where 
I hoped to find a lighthouse cor- 
responding to that at Purgos. It 
was fortified in the Middle Ages 
and contains an oval cistern, but 
has no Hellenic remains. There 
is a spring on the shore in the 
bay to the S. of this rock. 

The village of Potamia, 
smaller and pvorer than that of 
Panagia, lies prettily situated 
above the 8.W. angle of the bay. 
If from here we take the road 
ie ae to Theolégo we reach in halt an 

hour the Vlach metéchi of H. 





I once witnessed a little ceremony here — gioups of fishermen wei 
of some interest. At nightfall some little which 





e seeing to their nets 
were spread ont on the beach. A 
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Demetri,” the little church of which with its gabled and painted wood facade 
would better suit a northern landscape. From the good monks who farm here 
it is best to get word of the position of a ruined tuwer called ‘ord ‘EXAnvixd. 
which lies E. of the monastery with traces of a large mediacval settlement 
all round. This tower is 10 m. square and shows above three lower courses 
of ashlar masonry a course of much larger blocks, 2-3 m., long. 


We may now consider the district of Kévapa. 


Kixara (Pl. XV). 


To reach Kinara bay from Potamia bay we have to cross in a S. direction 
the massive outworks of the "Opes ToourcévaAa which descend to the sea in 
two capes, that of TpaPouca tu the N. and the Kopyéros Ka Bos to the 
S. The region between these two is an irregular pile of hills covered with 
pines and terminating at the sea so abruptly as to leave no foothold round 
the coastline. The district through which the devious track winds is 
uninhabited and at no point are traces of ancient civilisation evident. 
Reaching at length the spot where the path begins finally to descend we 
have a fine view to the 8. of the bare islet of Kinara and the coast as far as 
Cape Stavpo, and to the W. of the densely wooded slopes of the "Opos 
Kupiaxy. These extend to the sea and form the 8. limit of the bay, which has 
nowhere any considerable breadth from E. to W. The accounts of different 
travellers being hard to reconcile I will enumerate carefully the different 
points to be noticed from N. to 8. 

(1) The N.W. portion of the bay bears the name TaXasoywpyo and the 
traveller who takes the road from Kinara to Theoldgo will notice among 
the dense undergrowth the heaps of rubble and shapeless stones that justify 
the name. These remains belong evidently to the post-classical period. Of 
the three churches marked in the plan, and mentioned by Dr. Conze, 
H. Apdstoloi (Pl. XV. 2% situated about 100 m. to the right of a point on 
the track to Thevl6go marked by a group of «aAuvBca, is a tiny ruin, lost in 
the undergrowth, with more traces of detail in mouldings and niches than 
other Thasian chapels show: “A. Tprada, perhaps 250 m. to the N.N.E. 
of this. has been recently rebuilt, and shows in the setting of the door some 
adaptation of ancient blocks; ‘A. Srvpiés, higher up on the mountain slope 
to the N.W. is of no interest. 

(2) Kinara proper is really the E. scala of the village of Theoldgo to 
which it belongs, and is unoccupied in the summer except for one or two 
gendarmes. It is situated on a small rocky projection due W. of the N. end 
vf the islet of Kinara. and is incorrectly placed on all previous maps. Over 





woman with a biazier of inceuse went round — farmers and kindly hosts. They all speak 
to each group as if to cense them, using appar- Greek but the letterpress of the gaudy European 


ently the same form of words to cach. It must. prints of their mother monastery which hang 
} think, be unusual for women to take any part on the walls is in Roumanian. The Meféchi 
in the orthodox ritual is a little republic without superior. 


52 The monks in this lovely spot are good 
R2 
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the lintel of a door is the inscription No. 25, p. 101, brought hither from 
Aliki and now lacking the third line. 

(3) S. of this sealv the flat beach extends for about 1 km. before it is 
again lterrupted by rock. This reach is called ‘ero Aoutpoé though it is not 
well adapted tor bathing. Set back from this on a rising ground 8.S.W. of 
the seala a small hut is visible. This is built inside an ancient tower 
(Pl. XV. 1). The eminence on which this fortress stands is bounded by 
a narrow gorge on the N. and a broader ravine on the 8.; in front of it 
extends a little plateau, at the E. end of which the ground falls away 
abruptly to the sea: under ancient conditions it must have been 
impregnable. The tower proper is 7 m. square and is built mostly of Jong, 
narrow, rough blocks of only moderate size: it has a kind of exterior step 
on the E. and S. side and there 
are retaining walls to the S. and 
W. Ihave described this in some 
detail as I am_ still in doubt 
whether to identify this ruin 
with M. Perrot’s vestiges d’un 
acropole and fortresse @ tours 
carrées3 Dr. Conze did not 
apparently see these remains. 

(4) Descending to the sea 
and continuing our way S. along 
the flat beach we reach the pro- 
jecting rocks which terminate it. 
Climbing these I found another 
relic of the classical age of 
Kinara in the shape of a Doric 
capital, small but of fair style 

Fic, 19. (Fig. 19). This was lying on a 
pile of other fragments which 
had been heaped together to make a rude cliff-wall for a field of Indian corn. 

(5) Close at hand but separated from us by a small ravine the hill 
lnmediately to the S. rises in an unbroken line to a conspicuous. tree. 
On the slope I found numerous fragments of ancient pottery and the traces 
of a circular foundation 32 m. in circumference.** 

Herodotus having expressly stated* that the Phoenician gold mines lay 
between a spot named Ainyra and Kinara on the coast facing Samothrace, 
previous travellers have endeavoured to identify the site of Ainyra and the 
mines themselves. It would seem from Herodotus’ statement that Ainyra 
must lie either N. or 8. of Kinara. Having traversed both regions more than 
once I feel convinced that there was no place for an ancient city to the S. of 








3 Perrot, p. 85. formation of rock and gulley forming the 8, 
5+ | hope that from the above it is clear that end of the level stretch of beach. 
both 4 and 5 lie just above the complicated °° Herod, vi. 47. 
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Kinara, and that Ainyra should be identified with some site in the district of 
Potamia, very possibly as Herr Fredrich suggests ** with the ruimed village 
of Aidina, which lies not far from the Vlach meftéc-ht of H. Demetri in the 
neighbourhood of the fortress known as oto ‘EXXyviK6."* 


Along the precipitous slopes descending to the sea which extend from 
the district of Kinara to Cape Stauré I saw no traces of ancient or indeed 
of modern habitation. But having on a former occasion sailed round the 
rock-bound cape I later crossed the ridge which separates the triangular mass 
of Stanré from the main S.E. range, and descended in a S.W. direction to the 
little bay, which, I believe, no previous traveller has examined. 
known by the name ‘A. "T@avvns which is also an 
alternative name for the cape.*> Here I found 
the remains of which plans are given in Fig. 20. 
On the W. side of the gulf, above the steep 
rock before the flat beach is reached, is a 
tower, the sides of which measure 10 m.: the 
blocks are rough, average 25 cm. in thickness, 
and are of greatly varying length. On the 
extreme edge of the cliff and parallel with it 
runs an outer wall ending in N. and 8S. walls 
at obtuse angles to it. Looking back on this 
fortress from the other side of the gulf I 
thought I could make out the ancient harbour- 
age tor boats beneath, but this detail I was 
unable to verify. On the E. coast of the gulf, 
and set further back from the sea than the W. 
tower, was the round defence work figured in 
the same cut. This consists partly of natural Pu. 20. 
rock, partly of mediaeval masonry, but it shows 
traces of having been fortified in ancient times. These are the most easterly 
of the long series of towers that kept ward over the ravines of the 8. coast. 
What it was necessary to guard in both ancient and mediaeval times in this 
secluded spot, it is difficult to say. The only exits from the Ad«xos on which 
the beach gives are too steep and tortuous to have been ever much used. 


It seems to be 
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6 Fredrich, p. 243. 

7 Archaeologists have looked for aneient 
inetal workings along this coast in vain. but 
Herr Edwin Speidel, who is conducting 
nining operations in the S.W. region of the 
island, informed me that he had discovered 


ancient workings near Kinara, but that these 
contained no trace whatever of gold. Tam not 
sme of what precise point Herr Speidel was 
speaking, 

* There is no authoity for the 
YW. Nikdlaos in my map. 


hpame 
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Autki (Pls. NVI and NNL)." 


Ot this name M. Perrot writes Je dois dire que cetle forme LAK iu 
pus Trappe mon oreille pendant mon sejour dans Lile cb que cst toujours > Al 
gue jai entendu prononeer, and therefore suggests that the naine is derived 
froin addy, ‘force, either in allusion to the muscular energy required of the 
marble-quarriers, or as.an equivalent for a fortified place. For these some- 
what strained derivations there is no need if we remember that in the 
ordinary N. Greek pronunciation an unaccented / is dropped, and thus Alki 
would be the popular rendering of Aliki. This conceded, we are able 
to adopt Dr. Conze’s far more natural derivation of the name from GAs, dros, 
‘salt, though I was at first puzzled to know where in this district of rocky 
coast and deep water there could have been place for the salt lagoons, vr places 
for the accumulation of the deposits of salt, which the name seemed to 
require. The explanation is a simple one. When the quarries fell into 
disuse a large area of the marble peninsula was left cut down to the level of 
the sea surrounded on its outer edge with a ring of natural rock. With little 
additional aid salt could be procured hence by the rapid evaporation of the 
shallow water on the hot marble surface. If this suggestion is correct it 
follows that the name is of no remote antiquity, not having come into use till 
the quarries were cut down to their present level. On my maps the word 
appears 9s Adve. ‘Adcx7 would be a preferable spelling. 

The district of Aiki is one of the most interesting and one of the must 
deserted in the island. The reason of its desolation is not far to seek. 
The abundant water supply of the rest of the island here fails and the 
region is now practically untemanted. It will be a convenience for future 
travellers to give succinctly the ‘accommodation’ in respect of water and 
houses as they were in 1907. At the extreme E. of the plan is a little 
cove named ‘Pnxyid. Here about 200m. from the shore is a well in which 
the water, usually low, is good. On the isthmus of the peninsula is another 
(marked on the plan with a dot to the left of the arrow-head) of which the 
water is undrinkable. On the flat W. beach of the isthmus is a house 
occupied by a solitary fisherman and there are generally one or two 
gendarmes in the only other house in the same little hamlet which is kept 
in repair. There is no water thence westward till the bay of Oupewrid is 
reached : here is a stream bed in which there is usually water, though in the 





* The plan on Pl. XVL. which differs ina shuts out all air and view, I got a boat at 
marked decree from those previously published — Kinata and for the long afternoon crept down 
(Conze, Pl. IL, Perrot. Pl. JIL), may be taken southwards unde: the shadow of the shore, 
as accurate im outline and measurements. An hour it may be after sunset I made the 

The view as one rounds Cape Staurd tor the rocks off Stamo. Here and suddenly over 
S. of the island can Le eaxtraordinatily impres- the vast waste of silver water, I saw for the first 
aive. After a morning spent stumbling among — time the lone peak of Athos, 60 mules away, 
the hot maible rocks ot the E. coast of the — silhoucttel ayainst a sky of chrysoprase, 
island, where the vivid gieen of near larch 
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hot inonths it is necessary to ascend the bed nearly a iile before it is found 
in sufficient quantity. The house on the shore at the S.E. angle of this bay, 
a meticht of one of the monasteries on Mt. Athos, is generally unoccupied. 
We may now turn to the ancient remains of the locality. On the isthmus 
itself are the following remains: they are all marked on the plan though 
necessarily ona minute scale. In the middle of the cove on the E. of the isthmns 
in the shallow water are traces of an ancient well which, unless the area was 
formerly protected by a sea-wall, are proof that the sca has here encroached 
N.W. of the well on the level ground, and just visible in the plan, are 
fragments uf two large sarcophagi. Traces of an ancient wall across the 
isthmus, as described by M. Perrot,’ are hard to find. However, there are 
indications of its start just to the S. of the sunken well mentioned above, 
and it may have followed the N. limit of the délris, in the direction ot 
a large fragment of mediaeval masonry on the edge of this. The bad well 
hes due W. of this fragment. All the remains mentioned hitherto are N. 
of the limit of the confused havoc of mediaeval remains occupying the S. 
part of the isthmus. I have indicated in this region, which is shaded on the 
map, the only points worth identifying on the surface. In the centre is 
another ancient well now dry: a little to the S.E. of this lies the huge and 
ugly sarcophagus of Chrysis.°' Further to the S. of the well is a ruined 
building with an apse. These three points lie in the centre of the dér/s, 
Returning to the coast of the E. cove we find at its S.W. angle the 
singular building® ‘excavated’ by Mr. Bent. To anyone who has read 
his account in the pages of this Journal,’ the present state of the site 
will be a disagreeable surprise. A temple on the sea is a sutticicutly 
rare feature of Greek architecture to merit better treatment than this has 
received. Most of the inscriptions have been carried off and one pit has 
been dug. I give a plan (Pl. XVI. No. 7) of what is left. This and the 
following particulars contrast unfavourably with the elaborate account 
cited. I believe my account to be more accurate. A flight of perhaps 
six steps led up from the water’s edge to a platform facing the N.E. 
Debris is piled high on the seaward edge of this, but the earth a little 
turther inland has been removed, showing that the building of which this 
platform was the floor was divided into one large outer and one narrow 
inner chamber. From the short S.W. side of the inner chamber a_ wall 
projects forming two recesses. N. of the platform and of the same 
orientation a wall of very large blocks (two of which measure as much 
as 460x105 m. and 4401-40 m.) deseends to the sea. If the steps 
extended thus far, what I have called a wall will merely be their 
northern termination. A few blocks have fallen into the sea at this puint. 
M. Perrot thought that excavation might here reveal a temple consecrated 
to the patron god of the workers in the quarries. Bent’s pit is not 





8 Perrot, p. 90. * Perrot, p. 92 and Conze p. 30, 
@ For transcription of its inscription see "3 DHS. Vol. vill. (1SE71. yp. ABs 
Couze, p. 31: Perrot. p. 101. 
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conclusive. but the enormous blocks on the N. side suggest a structure of 
dignity and importance. 

As we proceed S.on to the main peninsula we come across the ruins 
of two large Byzantine churches. Pl XVI. No. 6. It is curious that so much 
of both these churches. the plans of which intersect, should be left, and that 
one was not pulled down to erect the uther. The longer and more northerly 
church is the older, for though the foundations of the 8. wall of this towards 
the apse are still traceable, while nothing remains of the shorter church at 
this point, yet the still standing side entrance to the shorter church is built 
over this same wall tuwurds the narthee. It may have been from these 
churches that the Byzantine capitals came which now form the outside 
stairway to the upper room of the fisherman’s hut on the W. coast of the 
isthmus. Pl. XXII.d gives a view of these. The topmost shows three 
crosses in a row, that at the bottom two doves with a cross in a circle 
between, and the intermediate step a solitary cross. This is sutliciently 
like the drawing made by M. Perrot of a capital which he saw ‘au 
nord-est du promontoire vers l’endroit ot il se rejoint 4 Visthme,’ presumably 
the site of the churches in my plan.® 

We now reach the quarries on the peninsula which is about 750 m. in 
length and 250 broad, its axis lying N.E-S.W. The lower third of this, 
indicated by cross-hatching in the 
plan, has been cut down to the level 
of the sea, save that a ring of boul- 
ders along the outer edge has been 
left as if for protection when the 
workmen had got to this low level. 
The flat surface within is just awash, 
and it is still possible to mark the 
rectilinear lines and rows of small 
circular sinkings showing whence the 
last blocks were cut. The glare re- 
fracted from the flat shining surface 
is great, but the scene is of extra- 
ordinary novelty and charm. On 
Pl NXE (not to be confused with 
ee or Fig. 21, adjoining), some details are 
aaa given. 4 shows the most north- 
erly portion of the part quarried 
away, limited by the glittering wall 
of marble still uncut. Bis a large 
cireular block left intact, perhaps imtended for the capital of a Doric column. 
CI take to be a hole for a hawser used for mooring the marble boats. 

oP, 90, 
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fol a caigo of rosin. This was stacked against 


" Though I was keeping a lookout for 
M. Peiiot’s capitals I saw nothing of thei till 
the last day of my visit, when a boat came im 


the side of my house: when it was removed I 
found the capitals forming the stairway to my 
quarters, as shown in Pl. XXIT. d 
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It is cut out of a mass of marble which projects into the extreme N.W. corner 
of the quarried area. Hard by isa deep cove and between the two the marble 
has been roughly shaped as if to facilitate the shipping of the marble blocks. 
The accompanying cut (Fig. 21) makes the arrangement clear. In this <f is 
the hole and & the landing-place. 

The whole of the E. side of the peninsula has been quarried into a series 
of ten recesses of unequal size. facing the sea. At a puint between the 
southernmost of these and the N. limit of the great completed quarry, 
I uncovered from the surrounding débris of fragments a monolith column 
870 m. in length, and, as far as I could judge from the small width I could 
uncover, lim. in diameter; it had at one end a plain flat projecting moulding. 
A large fragment of a similar column (4m. long, 1 m. diameter) lay at the same 
point nearer the shore. These, as I have said, lie at the limit of the part of 
the quarry completed: perhaps we may infer from this that the quarrying 
ona large scale was suddenly and perforce abandoned while an unportant 
commission was on hand; or it may merely have been that the engineers of 
Thasos found the task of shipping blocks of this great size beyond them. 

Across the peninsula in its 
steep unquarried W. edge is an- 











other relic of antiquity that has | ub) peace 
escaped notice. This is a small ie ee 
rock-cut burying place (Fig. 22) Bis ea Os 


shaped roughly like the letter B. 
One chamber has been converted 
into one of those desolate little 
shrines with which all travellers are 
familiar —a broken cross-marked 
slab. a burned-out lamp, and a 
handful of mouldering tapers. The 
central niche has a painted Byzan- 
tine inscription now illegible. The 
further chamber has had the floor opened and piles of bones lie round the orifice. 
In its eastern side is a roughly circular recess like a Joculus. The ground 
beneath the entrance is hollow, and the spot would probably repay investigation. 

We will now visit the remains along the coast W. of the peninsula. 
Immediately opposite the burying place just described are the ruins of a small 
church called Qcovrayyads:. So far as I can understand Dr. Conze’s 
sketch-plan, which is very inaccurate, this bears the name of Wpay- 
koexxAnata. M. Perrot in his footnote on p. 94 appears to give this 
name to the church on the isthmus. I found the name applied with some 
certainty to a church above the quarries on the neighbouring blutt of 
Nreuip Xadxas, and have so entered it in my map. All one can 
be certain of is that this name connotes a western, perhaps an Italian. 
tradition in the district. 

After proceeding ? km. along the unindented shore I found, near a spot 
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called from some story of a fisher-boy’s death Dovea wrdKkKa,” the remains 
of a rectangular precinct. greatly destroyed in its N. half but still showing 
traces of a ramp and entrance on the side facing the sea. I found here 
portions of a large pithos. The remains finds a close parallel in those 
on the N. shore of Potamia bay (see above, p. 231). Both are double, in 
both the two portions are nearly but not quite equal,.and both lay on the 
sea. I supposed this one to be a sort of fortress covering the approach to 
the little cove which we now reach. 

The promontory separating this cove from the next is thickly strewn with 
the formless ruins with which we meet in profusion in this district. Among 
the debris, between the quarries, which reappear at this point, and the sea. 
we can make ont (1) a long wall of rude workmanship in a line N.W.-S.E. 
at the head of the first cove, (2) a Byzantine church (PL XVI. 4), and (3) 
the ruins of a square Hellenic tower (Pl. XVI. 3), with outworks to the 
seaward side. Much maltreated as this edifice has been, observation shows 
that it once presented a very different appearance. TI am inclined to include 
it ainong the best of the Hellenic towers in the island (see below, p. 247). 

The next peninsula yields nothing and, continuing our route to the W., we 
reach the open beach of Ovpwma bay. On a hill to the N.W,, isolated on every 
side except the W., where it joins the promontory of Nrewip Nad«as, stands the 
largest and best preserved of the Hellenic ‘ towers’ of the island (Pl. NVI. 2). A 
detail of the masonry is shown on Pl. XXI. e. The ancient corbelled 
opening is on the E., and a rectangular bastion stands on the same side. Its 
purpose and precise relation to the cirenlar tower are not easy to determine. 
Another opening has been made on the E. side giving on a rectangle of poor 
late walls asindieated in the plan. M. Perrot correctly points out that this 
structure, measuring 18 in. in diameter, is too large to have been a tower, in 
the sense of having once sustained an upper story. It was probably a 
fortified shelter. 

From this plateau we may gain the slope of the hill descending to the 
blut¥ of Nrewip Xavxas. As we near the sea we pass the ruined church 
which [T have called Dpayxoexxdyota in the plan, Pl. XVI. 1 (see above, 
p. 239). It is, as it were, fortified by an outer and more massive apse, the E. 
end of which has been demolished. Immediately after passing this we find 
yet further quarries reaching to the sea and descending among them sfand 
on the fine bluft of Nrewip Nad«as (P1. XXTI.f). The whole fagade, standing 
perhaps 60 feet high from the water’s edge, has been cut sheer in antiquity, 
The spot whence quite recently was torn the huge iron ring, from which 
the bluff takes its name, is still visible. This was doubtless part of the 
original equipment for lowering the blocks into the marble boats. For these 
the shore is singularly exposed, but they could He or beach in @vpewrid bay."® 





™ Deadman’s Rock is a yood English ably beautiful, when the glittering scarp is 
equivalent, miuiored far into the opalescent depth below. 
" Perrot, p. SS. Ido not think that anywhere in the world can 
‘ The effect of Nreulp XaAcas as seen in the he water more erystal clear. 
moining light trom a boat below 1s indesenb- 
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ASTRIS AND NEIuHBOURHOOD (PI. XVIL). 


We may now continue our journey W. and enter on the field covered by 
the sketch-inap given on PL XVID A comparison with Dr. Conze’s map 
(Conze, Pl.) will show that I have differed from him entirely in locating the 
points presently to be discussed. Tam sorry tu take leave of so good a 
guide but am positive that the district of Ba@sa Tlotayud and the church of 
the Taxiarch lie where I have marked them, to the W. of Nreuip Xarxas, 
and not as he has placed thein towards the 8. promontory of the island. 

The church of “A. Ta&capyns is a conspicuous object from the sea poised 
high upon the cliff among the quarries to the W.of Nreuip Xadxds. It has 
the curious feature of affording a home for olive gatherers and dressers during 
the olive season: though this may be a modern adaptation of what was a place 
for incubation before the healing water deserted the church. Its W. end 
terminates in a spacious room containing Jarge raised platforms for sleeping. 
This is open on the 8. side, where it is approached by a flight of steps: in 
the raiters uf the roof are stacked the olive ladders of the usual primitive 
type, made of a single lopped larch. In a chamber at the back of 
the sanctuary is the conduit where once flowed the water which was 
famous in the locality for its healing powers. By sume seismic disturbance 
it suddenly failed at this point and now issues from the face of the 
rock on the sea-shore far below. This spot is most curious: twenty 
feet above the sea-level is a horizontal cleft by which a man may just creep 
into a kind of natural grotto, some way within which isa clear rock-pool. All 
round the stalactite formation at the mouth of the orifice is tinted rose-pink, 
green, sulphur, and orange by the deposits of the water. Hither once a year 
on the third day after Easter crawls the priest, with as much ceremony as the 
locality permits, to fetch holy or healing water for the year? Somewhere 
in the neighbourhood (where I could not be sure, but not apparently as 
recounted on the islet of Astris) are hot springs under the sea, the water of 
which is used as a specific tor many complaints, particularly diarrhoea. 

Passing a cove where there is an ascent to the church we now reach the 
open beach of the Aaxxos of Babia Totawia : on a little plateau to the E are 
the remains of a round tower (Pl. XVIT. 6) 760m. in diameter. Eight m. 
to the S. are traces of an outer zone: the entrance was on the 8. The 
whole structure is much ruined, but some of the fallen blocks are well cut. 
At the E. angle of the beach of BaOsa Motayia is a house (unoccupied) 


* This, it will be noted, is on one-third of — insets I have added. 
the scale of the last map, PL XVI, but the ™ Every eflort is made by the good priest to 
insets are on apploximately the same seale connect the water with the church above, and 
in both, The coast outline has been enlarged — visits like mine from the sea are discouraged 
fiom the Admiralty chart. and the contouts — for obvious reasons. 
fiom the Austian statt map; the details and 
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anda spring. Deep in the Xdxxos is a curious natural cave, used as a sheep- 
fold, shaped not unlike the little burying place at Aliki but larger. We 
may now double the southernmost point of the island, where we are in the 
neighbourhood of the islet of Astris. This is bare of trees and shows no 
marks of occupation except the nsual chapel to the Panagia. The cape, 
appropriately called ‘ora Koxxwa, is of the red ironstone formation with 
which we become familiar in this part of the island. 

About 24 km. to the N. of the cape we reach the little sea/” of Astris. 
On the rock to the W. of the beach are ruins of a church which, according to 
M. Perrot, gave evidence of belonging to a structure superior to the rough 
little round-ended barns which are the normal churches of the island. 

The village, which lies 2 km. to the N.E., straggles for some distance 
over the gentle W. slope of the valley, which opens on the sea at this point. 
The heat in this district is apt to be extreme and as at Aliki, in comparison 
with the rest of the island, the water supply is bad. In the village itself are 
the following (marked in black on the map):—(1) The well-built round village 
well, 9 m. in circumference, from which water can be obtained by a bucket 
from above or by descending a flight of steps on its W. side. (2) About 
200 m. to the S. of this the remains of an ancient tower, of which two adjacent 
sides only are preserved, measuring 11m. and 950m. This building 
now serves as the retaining wall of a little platform, on which is built the 
hut which serves as the gendarmerie. (3) Less than 50 m. to the E. of this a 
ruined church of H. Iodnnes containing a small ancient altar cut in two. 

It now remains to describe the ancient fortifications of the neighbour- 
hood. These are more plentiful than in any other district. If we leave 
Astris and cross the hill immediately to the W. we descend presently 
to another valley where, with the exception of the well mentioned 
above, is the only good supply of water in the neighbourhvod. This is on the 
ruad from Astris to Theoldgo. Some 200 m. below the spring, on the E. side 
uf the road which it commands, lies the fortress called ’ABatowya (Pl. XVIT. 
3;. It is a rectangle (80 x 23 m.) with its axis NV.E-S.W. In the N.W, 
corner is a tower (7 x 8m.). Ruined as it is, this structure was one of 
the best built of the Thasian towers. The blocks average 110 x 60 cm. 
Fig. 23 gives a detail of the masunry on the exterior of the N.E. wall of the 
tower near its E. angle. 

Retracing our path to the spring and following the road northward 
to Theologo we presently see on the right-hand side a dry stream bed descending 
into the track. Following this stream bed upwards for about twenty minutes 
J found on the W. side in a spot called ’otyv Tpumnryy (Pl. XVI. 2) a fortress, 
which is built in four descending levels. The topmost portion is a tower 
(Sm. square) much rebuilt but still showing throughout its lower side, and 
in portions of the two sides adjacent to it, ancient workmanship. The 
terraces between this and the lowest bastion are partly of natural rock. 
The lowest wall of this bastion is of rough polygonal masonry, one of 
the stones measuring 140 x 80 cm. 

On a hill to the W. of this and across difficult intervening conntry, 
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and so probably more easily approached from the scala of Astris, stands 
another fortress in a locality called Kapevopoydixo (PI. XVIL 1). This 
again gives an interesting ground plan, combining the features of the 
two fortresses just described. At the N.E. corner of a rectangle (26 x 13 m.) 
is a tower (750x5m.) which has been rebuilt more than once inside 
the original walls on a smaller scale, so that it has new something ot 
the appearance of a stepped pyramid. This commands a court. the entrance 
to which, much rebuilt, is on the S. Separated by a wall is a lower court, 
which extends to the W. limit of the castle. The wall forming this 1s 
continued to the N. for a distance of 16m. The masonry of this W. wall is 
the best. Probably the fortress was originally terraced and did not descend 
as now in a continuous slope from E. to W. 

Returning to Astris yop.d by the scala we may visit two ancient 
buildings described by M. Per- 
rot™ which Dr. Conze was un- 
able to find. I believe I have 
located them accurately on PI. 
XVII. The nearest to the scala 
is marked with a 4 on Pl. XVIL., 
and a plan of it is given, inset 
No. 4. It has been razed to the 
foundations to make the modern 
walls close by. One of these 
crosses the building diagonally 
and terminates abruptly at its 
N.E. angle. This will be a help 
in finding the place. The build- 
ing consisted of a rectangle of 
20 x 14 m., the axis of which lies 
N.W.-S.E.; cross walls divide 
it into four equal and similarly 
proportioned parts. Such re- 
mains as these are appear un- 
doubtedly ancient, but I know of no Hellenic building of a similar plan. 
Probably we have to do with mere foundations which give little clue to 
the structure superimposed. E.N.E. of this, and in the stream bed which 
descends the broad valley from Astris xwpid to the sevla, I found with 
difficulty a rectangular platform with its axis E. and W. measuring 33 x 21 m. 
The low retaining wall is ashlar and the blocks fairly isometrical. I make 
no doubt that this is M. Perrot’s temple, though the mediaeval tower 
composed of ancient blocks which he describes as occupying the centre of 
the platform has entirely disappeared. The measurements and orientation 
would suit a temple well. 

While searching the promontory ’oTa Kox«iva for an ancient lighthouse 








1 Perrot, p. 9%. 
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T found on the summit of the hill above, at a spot marked in the plan, but 
unnamed, the remains of another turt which differed from all the others 
described in the materials of which it was built. Two sides only of a 
rectanvle 9 xX 12m. could be traced consisting of three courses of isometrical 
ashlar masonry of moderate-sized ironstone blocks averaging 60 x 40 cm. 
We have still one more fortress to name in this district. On the track 
from Astris yepio to Bata Dorau,a and about halfway between the two, in 
a locality called "Apuyradca, is a square tower, 750 by Sm. (Pl. XVIT, 5) 
preserved to a considerable height, but showing frequent traces of rebuilding. 
N.W. of the district of Astris, on the cvast lies the hamlet of Potd, 
the W. seal of Theoldgo, with which it is connected by an easily followed 
route? Poté lies at the W. end of a beach cut in the centre by the stream 
bed, along the course of which the road trom Poté to Theoldgo ascends This 
has seldom water in it in the summer inonths, but there are two wells right 
and left of it not far from the sea. At the S.E. end of the beach a few metres 
in shore le the ruins of the Church of Panagia, which, judging from the 
sculptured slabs, may have been of some pretensions. On the W. side of 
the road to Theoldgo, near the ruined church of ‘A. Karepiva, are traces 
of a large ruined village with ancient blocks and many fragments of pottery 
in the débris, The fortifications described by Dr. Conze™ and M. Perrot 
in this locality I did not see. ; 
Passing by the hamlet of Poté, which contains nothing of interest, we 
reach Hamadich, which, before its transformation by the discovery of the mines, 
was merely the scaly of Kastro. Seeming discrepancies in travellers’ accounts 
of this region are due to the changes in nomenclature. The following note will 
make the inatter clear. Three places have at one time or another borne the 
the name of Kastro:—(1) The present Hamadieh, the seat of the mining 
industry, formerly the seal of the village of Kédstro. Here the only 
antiquities to be seen are the inscription on the Church of the Evangelismos 
‘see above, p. 107, No. 22) and two wells, the blocks surrounding which are 
ancient, and, in one case, perhaps in situ. (2) The caduBia of Kastro, now 
generally known as Méon, a village in the plain, half an hour to the N. 
of Hamadieh. Here is the Church of H. Gedrgios, which still contains 





2 Stauding on the tall cape which separates 
g 
Astris from Poté we look W. across a scene 


operations, however, are contined to a small 
area and the mines are so shut off by the 
surrounding hills that it is difficult to remember 
elsewhere in the is!and that there is a part of 


strangely different from those we have en- 
countered in our wandering in uninhabited 


regions among the fragments of a forgotten 
past. In the centre of the semicircular reach 
now before us lies a fleet of boats, a steamer waits 
otf a small pier, an liregular mass of workmen’s 
slianties lines the shore, the hard lines of mineral 
workings sear the hill above, and a large white 
gabled building ou a height commands the 
whole. Such is the transformation effeeted hy 
Herren Speidel, a German firm holding conces- 
sions for the mines of valuable zine ore which 
have been discovered here and at Sotéro. Their 


it where modern iadustry is thus strenuously 
pursued. The mines are on the site of ancient 
workings, but these, I leain, have been destroyed 
in the new undertaking. Herr Speidel was good 
enough to give me valued help in the prepara- 
tion of the general map, and I have the most 
grateful recollections ef the hospitality and 
goodness ot the engineering and medical staff 
in a most inopportune case of sunstroke. 

3 Conze, p. 35 

| Perrot, p. 96 
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the four mscriptions described by Dr. Conze. (3) The village of Kastro 
proper which lies to the N.E. about three hours distant from the sea. in the 
church of which is the mediaeval coat of the Gatelusi family and 
nothing else of interest. It is the poorest and least hospitable village in 
the island. 


Of the W. side of the island I have little of even relative importance to 
add to the observations of earlier travellers. For reasons diticult to 
understand the W. side of the island has been denuded of the traces of 
ancient civilisation to a far greater extent than the E. From this point 
onwards therefore I will merely note a few isolated points of supplementary 
interest. 

On a height to the left of the road ascending from Hamadieh to Mariés 
about 30 minutes after leaving Mése (Kastro cadv@ra) is a ruined mediaeval 
settlement and cistern. About 30 minutes higher up the read, at a spot called 
H. Basilets are the remains of a Hellenic tower much ruined but with 
finely cut blocks. 

The route from Mariés to Karnpaye is particularly beautiful. At the 
end of August I here witnessed a forest fire: the incredibly swift onslaught 
of the flames was stopped by a change of the wind. At one time it secined 
impossible that the fine height of H. Mats (’Ay. “Ac@patos) would escape.” 

Between Kaxnpdye and Sotéro is a conspicuous round tower 23°30 in. 
cire, on a hill, This I believe to have been a mill. The masonry is quite late. 

On the road from Sotéro to Sotéro scala I found the curieus inscription 
“Hpaxrijs evade xatouxel (see No. 15, p. 99, above. and also, below, p. 250, for 
Dr. Farnell’s criticism on my explanation ot this). 

At Kafafij7n we have the same confusion of three villages occasionally 
referred to by the same name, which we noticed in the case of Kastro: the 
village proper, its cadvSca and its scala. I found in this hospitable village 
the inscriptions Nos. 16 and 17 (see p.100, above). The seal can be reached 
by two routes on both of which ancient remains are to be noted. Following 
the main descent of the valley in the direction of the «aduBia we reach, 
after perhaps half an hour's walk from xafaSTn, the fortress of Toouv«vida™ 
lying above and to the right of the path. Returning to the village and 
crossing the ridge to the N. we tind that another valley runs down to the 
scaly in a direction roughly parallel to the former. Descending this I found, 
at the spot marked in the map with the name KAjya, a wall of good ashlar 
masonry, With a shght tendency to polygonal, running N.E. to S.W. tor a 
distance of 14-20 m. and attaining a height of 2m. (Fig. 24). 

At Bourgaro I was present ata large Panegyris, the focus of which was the 





™ Conze. p. 36. Dr. Conze’s elucidation of the form ‘Mats,’ 
“8 Conze, Pl. III. 4. which is in veneral use. 
“ Schinas, a Greek yeographer, gives, *® Conze. p. 40. 1 found among the ruins 


MareSovfa, T, p. 844, the form ‘Aeoudres which one of the inscribed amphora bandies (see 
I ineorporated in my map before I had noticed — above. p. 100). 
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irregular precinct outside the church at the lower fountain. Exceptionally 
beautiful surroundings, the kindest hospitality and the many picturesque 
incidents of a long day's merryinaking could not conceal the fact that there 
was a singular absence of historical interest in the functions.” From 
Botrgaro I returned to Panagia, without descending to Liména, by a 
toilsome route above the ruined village of H. Georgios. 

I have omitted any mention of Theoldgo, the former capital of the 
island, I visited it twice and found four new inscriptions (see above, 
pp. 98-99, Nos. 11-14). On the hill to the S.E. the mediaeval fortification 
of Kougoxacrtpo is of interest. An enormous isolated rock has been turned 
into a castle. The entrance, for which a ladder is necessary, still sustains a 
little chamber for the discharge of molten lead on besiegers, and the doorway 
shows the large hole in which the massive bolt barring the gate was shot. 

In the course of our survey of the island we have noted the remains of 
some twenty ‘Hellenic towers, 
and it will be well now to offer 
a few remarks on the date, dis- 
position, and purpose of these 
monuments. 

Having at first been doubt- 
ful as to their date I now make 
no question that these belong 
to the Hellenic epoch. In the 
tentative table given below, the 
lighthouse at Purgos,with the in- 
scription of the sixth or early fifth 
century preserved in situ, comes 
halfway down the series, being 
neither the most nor the least 
nett i ; aes archaic of the fortresses. A 

a fragment of another inscription 
Fic, 24, occurs on the 8. wall of the 
large round tower, at Thumonia 
(Conze, p. 32). Further, I searched the neighbourhood of all of them for 
pottery sherds, and at some half-dozen of those placed latest in the list I 
found amphora handles of the well-known inscribed Thasian type and 
fragments of painted pottery. These last were too fragmentary, however, tu 
allow of classification as red and black figured. It is important to notice 
that the greater part of this evidence of antiquity came from the sites of 
which I was most in doubt. Of those placed earlier in the list there can 
never have been any question. 

As to their purpose, nearly half of them are actually on the sea-coast ; of 

these, one, that at Purgos, I have shown to have been a lighthouse: the very 








™ Nothing could be more effective than the one and all bought, I fear, in the bazaar at 
women’s dresses of niayenta, crocus, and violet Salonika, and I saw nota stitch of local em- 
flashing in the light against the shadowed — broidery. 
gey of the church wall. But they were 
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similar structure at BaOsa Uorapye (Pl XVIL 6) may well have been 
another: while those at Marmara, AulAkia, Loutré, H. Jodnnes, the two 
fortresses at Aliki (Pl. XVI. 3, 5) and the small fort at the S. extremity of the 
island are obviously of the nature of coast defences. Of those which lie further 
away from the sea two only are on conspicuous hills: those at Thumonia and 
Kapuvopoyaixo, These, from their dimensions and plans, are not properly 
towers but castles, whither, one may suppose, the inhabitants might fly for 
shelter when sinister sails were sighted by the watchers on the coast towcrs 
below. ‘The other towers are to be found either set on the sides of fairly open 
valleys, as is the case with Tsouknida, H. Basiletis and ’sto Hellenikd, or have 
to be sought in the undergrowth at the side of deep gorges like ’otjv Tpumy- 
Tiv and ’ABatouxrd. These would doubtless be erected, not as watch towers 
or shelters, but as forts to keep the roads and passes above which they 
are set? 

I cannot take leave of Thasos without considering for a moment its 
political situation and future. 

The Egyptian ascendency is dead. Of the Turkish administration of 
the island at the time of my visit (1907) the inhabitants had little cause 
to complain, but they are the heirs of its past unhappy history. For 
this melancholy record the Turk can hardly be blamed. They failed, as 
every power since antiquity has failed, to keep the island free of the 
curse of sea-thieves attracted by the cover given by pathless forests 
reaching to the water’s edge, through which hidden yapddpac lead to 
the fastnesses of the mountains. From these aggressors the island was 
never really free till the time came when the Mediterranean was 


*' T append at this point an attempt at a IIT. We have next to deal with a gioup 
chronological sequence of these buildings. which show no less engineering skill and doubt- 
° i fo} oO cal 


I. Goud roughly dressed ashlar, with a less all needful aceuraey for the purpose for 
tendency to polygonal. Ot this period Klima which they were intended, but lack the un- 
4}. 245) is the only example: this may be  mistakable refinement of finish of the previous 
contemporary with the earlest work on the set. The large round tower of Thumonia 
acropolis at Liména, viz. the N.E. bastion and (PI. XVI. 2), the lighthouse at Puryos (p. 232), 
the lower couises of the S.E. wall. and probably the fortresses at ’o7d "EAAnvixd 

IT. In this group the stones have their faces (p. 233) and ‘or’ AbAdma (p. 231) form this 
carefully dressed and the jointing has been — group. 
accurately executed. They belong in short to IV. In this set the stones though stil large 
the best period of Greek building. Of this are but roughly trimmed to rectilinear form, 
group “ABatouwid (p. 242) is the hest. Thedetail their vertical surfaces are undressed, and they 
of the masonry of the N. face of the tower are juxtaposed rather than jointed. H. Joannes 
(Fig. 23) shows the niccty with which the (p, 235) and a considerable part of the square 
blocks are adjusted. H. Basiletis (p. 245) isnow — tower at “ApuyAadia \p. 244) belong to this set. 
in ruins, as is the iouns tower of Baéid The oblong fort above the beach at Alki 
Norawdé (p. 2413, but an examination of the (P], XVI. 5) may also be assigned to this group. 
scattered blocks gives evidence of the same care. V. We have lastly to do witha set of fortresses 
The syuare tower at Aliki (PI. XVI. 3), though in which the same characteristics prevail. save 
the vertical faves are rougher, belongs to this that the blocks are considerably smaller and 
group, to which lastly the fortress of Kayivopo-  venerally 1ather better finished. It compriccs 
xaixo (P]. XVII. 1) may be assigned, on the — the buildingsat Tsouknida (p. 245), “o7d Aovrpé 
strength of the well-eut blocks of the long W. (PI. XVI. 1), and probably the ironstone furt at 
retaining wall, the S. extremity of the island (p. 244). 
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dotted with steamers which could outpace the best handled caique. 
The respite came, as I judge, too late. Centuries of apprehension and 
insecurity have left their mark on the inhabitants, who are apathetic 
and desponding of amelioration to a marked degree. The few simple 
industries have deteriorated or fallen altogether into disuse. The great 
limekilns of a generation or two ago are already mouldering away. I have 
come across masses of mouldering bee-skeps and never seen or tasted honey 
in Thasos; there is good potter’s clay in the N. of the island, but the horrible 
empty petroleum tin from the Black Sea has killed the potter’s art. More- 
over wherever sound building, good farming, or praiseworthy individual 
enterprise of any kind is shown, it is almost invariably in a metdchi of Mt. Athos, 
or on the property of one or other of the few non-native Greeks in the island. 
For the mining industry carried on successfully in the S.W. of the island 
they show little aptitude, and in this the future of the island is likely to be 
involved. And a future before it the island certainly has. So beautiful and 
richly endowed a spot will not under the new conditions long escape notice. 
For better or for worse it will pass again into the political furnace. In good 
or evil days those who know Thasos must needs wish it well. 


JOHN FF. BAKER-PENOYRE, 
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The following nine villages of Thasos, Bovpyapo, Kaxnpayt, KafaByrn, 
Kaotpo, Uavayid, Maprés, Votapyd, Zwripo and @coroyo had till recently 
the right to superstrike the ordinary copper coinage of Turkey with the 
seals of their respective churches. According to Mr. H. F. Tozer, who 
wrote in 18905! these were only current in the village or parish in which 
they were struck. It is difficult to see what could have been the 
compensating advantage of so cumbrous a system. Apparently it was 
not long in use, as the coins now circulate freely. The right to 
superstrike in this fashion has, however, now been withdrawn, though 
one or two of the churches have evaded the order to return their seals. 
The accompanying cut, which contains a coin® from each of the nine 
villages, fully illustrates this curious little backwater of numismatics and is of 
some further interest as showing the hold their church has had on these poor 
people. It will be noticed that Hamadieh and Liména are not represented. 
Hamadieh is merely the sevla of the little village of Kastro and has only 
recently been raised to new importance as the scene of the mining operations 
in the S.W. of the island. Liména, the ancient capital and now the seat of 
such government as the island requires, has only reacquired its present 
importance since some kind of regular communication has been opened 
with Kavalla. It was formerly regarded as the scula of the village of 
Panagia. The following is the explanation of these curious countermarks, 





| Tozer, deyeun Islunds, p. 295. 
%? This set of coins has been presented by the author to the British Museum. [Edd] 
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: , TIANAT(I)A , ‘ 
5. MWavaya. Tlav 0 : 
2 avayia 6AZ(I)W(N) avaylta AGlLWY. 


6. Maprés. MP Maprés) U(avayia). 
TI or il 1 ‘a r ’ 
7. Totaped. en Th(avayias) “E(xcXynola) X(@pi0) W(otapias). 
8. Seripo. IPX. L(wrhpo) T(évvnors) X(ptorod) 
+ 


4 Oecoroyos. — ‘A(yia) Th(apaccevy). 
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When going to press I received the following communication from 
Mr. M. N. Tod, who was so good as to edit the inscriptions published above, 
pp. 91-102 :— 


No. 9, pp. 95 tf. Professor U. von Wil mowitz-Moellendorff has kindly suggested to me that 
[Alenparo should be read in place of KnAdro, partly because the former, unlike the latter, is a 
known Gieek name, partly on metrical grounds, since crasis is admissible, but not hiatus. Dr. C. 
Fredrich, who is editing the Thasian inscriptions in the J. 4, has proposed [’A]xnparo or [NiJenparo. 
L had considered PAlenpdéro, which was originally suggested by Mr. Penoyre, but rejected it 
Levause (1) the third extant letter on the syneeze seemed to me to be a A lather than a p, and (2: 
the « appeared to be the first letter on the block But the evidence seems strongly in favour ot 
the restoration [ A]xypdro, The @ of vaveraduo was pro’ ably the first letter of the second line. 

No. 15. p. 99. To Dr. LR. Farnell I owe an explanation of this inscription which renders 
unnecessary, or even untenable, the supposition that it is a mere jest. Dr. Fainell sees in the 
wows ‘Hpaxdjs évédde xaromet ‘prurt of an apotropaeic formu‘a, not uncommon on houses.” 
Heracles frequently appears as dAeEixaxos. and in a wall-insciiption fiom Pompeii (Zangemeister, 
Inser. puciet. Pomp. 7335 Kaibel, Epigr. arace. 1138) we tind the lines 

6 ToD Atbs mais KadAlverkos “HpaxaAys 

€(vO@]adar katotxel wndév eiveiaitw Kandy. 
Bucheler, in commenting on this inseription (Lem. Mus. N.F. xii. 248), refers to the mutilated 
tert (Qrelli-Henzen, 7287) 

... hie habitat: nihil int<e>ret mali. 
These last words suggest that eciceairw is to be regarded as a misspelling of eigitw rather 
than of elovére. 
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It was my good fortune while in the island to be able to notify to the 
authorities of the Imperial Museum of Constantinople the discovery of 
a fine funerary relief. After an anxious time of waiting I learn 
with satisfaction that by the exertions of H. E. Hamdy Bey this 
marble has now been safely transferred to Constantinople and will be 
adequately published in the Wonuments Piot with an article by M. Mendel. 
T will not anticipate his publication further than by saying that the relief is 
a singularly beautiful example, from the noblest period of Hellenic art, of a 
familiar theme—the funerary banquet. A dignified figure of a bearded 
man reclines upon a couch, a graceful nude boy draws wine from a crater 
before him, while a lady sits behind and spins. On the wall hangs the 
hero’s armour, beneath the conch stands his hound, beneath the lady’s chair 
a quail. To enumerate these elements is to describe a familiar type, but the 
refinement and deror characterismg the sculptor of the second quarter 
of the fifth century give this example a distinction of its own. 
PI. XXIT. gives a detail, the wpper portion of the seated lady, from a cast 
which I made when the relief was found. The defects in it are due, as will 
be seen from M. Mendel’s plate when it appears, to defective casting. 


J. fi, B-P. 


DIONYSUS AND THE SATYR OF TRIPOD-STREET. 


Iy his description of the Street of Tripods at Athens Pausanias notices 
certain important works of art by Praxiteles. The passage! has given rise to 
much dispute. The author states that in this street was preserved that 
Satyr of which Praxiteles was very proud, and quotes an anecdote to show that 
the artist ranked it with the Thespian Eros as one of his masterpieces. He 
then concludes with the words:—®ptvyn péev obtw tov "Epwra aipeitac’ 
Avovicw &é év TS vad TH TrANGIov Vatupos €ote Tuis Kai bidwow ecTropwa’ 
"Epowra & éotnxdta opod xai Aiovycoy Ouplros érrotnce. 

Three important questions arise out of this concluding passage :—(1) Is 
the Latupos mais by Praxiteles? (2) If so, is it to be distinguished from 
the Satyr of the anecdote ? (3) Was it associated, as part of a group, with the 
statues by Thymilus ? The aim of the present paper is to show (a) that the 
first and second of these questions should be answered in the affirmative, 
the third in the negative; (1) that the Satyr, however, did not stand alone, 
but was grouped with a figure of Dionysus; and to suggest a restoration of 
this group. 

We may glance first at the conflicting views which have been put 
forward. (1) E. Q. Visconti? equated the Satyr of the anecdote with the 
Periboetos of Pliny and this in turn with the Resting Satyr of our museums. 
(2) Friederichs however, while accepting Visconti’s identifications, held 
that Pausanias saw two Satyrs, both of which wer2 by Praxiteles. (3) 
Stephani‘ urged that only a single statue was referred to, because: ‘after 
the tale of how Phryne came into possession of the Eros, logical 
continuity demands information as to the whereabouts of the Satyr: this 
necessity is made clear enough by the antithesis Bpdvn pév oft Tov 
"Epwta aipeitac—Aoviow dé... Xdtupos éote mais, which names the 
two owners of the parallel works of art.” (4) Klein® (who reviews the 
controversy) believes that a single Satyr is referred to, that this is the 
Satyr pouring wine of our museums, and that the Satyr was offering a cup 





1 Paus. i. 20. 1, > Prawsiteles, p. 185 ‘So nahm denn Phryne 
* Museo Pioclementino ii, pp. 218 sqq. fur sich den Eros, dem Dionysos aber gchort .. 
3 Praxiteles, pp. 12 sqq. der jugendliche Satyr der tha ( Dionysos) dag 


+ Purerge .irch. 28, Mélanges gréco-romaines — Trinkgefass reicht.’ 
lil, p. 363. 
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to Dionysus. (5) Furtwiingler® held that there were two statues, both by 
Praxiteles, the second of which furmed part of a group to which Thymilus 
contributed two figures. The view taken in this paper arose from an 
endeavour tu ‘place’ the fine Dionysus shortly to be described, and though 
formed independently, coincides partly with Friederichs’, partly with Klein's 
interpretation of Pausanias. 

What light docs the text of Pausanias throw upon the three essential 
questions stated above? Firstly. is the Zatupos wats by Praviteles? Pau- 
sanias has been dealing with the two Praxitelean masterpieces (Eros and 
a Satyr): then he refers to the boy-Satyr without naming the artist. 
Thirdly, he notices two more statues, stating distinctly that they were by 
Thymilus. Is not the presumption very strong that the ‘anonymous statue, 
coming between works whose authors are named, is to be understood to be 
the work of the first named? An analogy may make this pvint clearer, 
Suppose a modern tourist were to write: ‘In Florence there are many 
works by Donatello, such as the 8. Mark at Or San Michele... In the Museo 
Nazionale is a statue of S. George holding a shield. But the S. Peter. (cf 
the *Epwra $é of Pausanias) is possibly the work of Nanni di Banco’; would 
it not be tolerably certain (apart from other considerations) that the writer 
meant that the 8S. George was a work of Donatello? If we add the fact that 
we have a Satyr who ‘offers a cup’ and is obviously Praxitelean,’ we are 
surely as near certainty as is possible in matters of this kind. 

Secondly, granted that the Satyr is by Praxiteles, is it identical with 
the Satyr of the anecdote, which must have stood alone? Stephani’s 
argument based on the wév... dé seems at first sight to be strong evidence in 
favour of this. But the absence of a definite article before XSarupos is even 
stronger evidence the other way. Moreover, the presence of wév may be 
naturally explained either (7) as a case of false antithesis:* or (%) as having 
the corresponding &€ supplied from the sense. Pausanias undoubtedly meant 
that the Satyr of the anecdote belonged to a choragic monument, as the 
sentences preceding the anecdote show: "Eote 6€ 050s ad tod mpuTaveiou 
xaroupévn Tpimodes: ad’ ob 8€ Kkadovar tO ywpiov, vaol Oedv &s TovTO 
feyado, Kai adic épeotijxact tpirodes, yadKot pév, panjpyns 8 aka 
Hadtata TeptéyovTes elpyacpéva. Latupos ydp éotiy...The de-clause in 
the passage under discussion is left to be supplied by the reader: ‘ Phryne, 
then, came in this manner into possession of the Eros [the Satyr, as, you will 
remember, I hinted above, is on one of the choragic monuments]. In the 
neighbouring temple is a Satyr, ete’ Lastly, while the words 7é wAnolov 
remain in the text, it is impossible to equate the Satyr of the anecdote 


® Masterpirees (traus. E. Strong), p. 311. He objected that the ‘Satyre versant’ is a wok 
holds that the Dionysus aud Eros of the in the Praxitelean manner only; but no 
supposed coniposite group are reproduced on a  imitator would choose the artist’s eaily and 
relief at Naples (Gerhard and Panofka, Neapels undeveloped in preference to his mature style. 
ant, Bildw. No. 96, yp. 30. > Cf Pans. i. 20. 1 xadnol pév, py hens e éiia 
* Futwangler, op. ect po 311. It may be — mepiéxovres (of the tripods). 
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with the boy-Satyr.° The ‘trés légére correction, as M. Collignon?° regards 
it, which excises these words seems decidedly arbitrary ; for it is by no means 
obvious why any copyist should have inserted them. Having no knowledge 
of topography (as we may surely assume) he would regard one vads as being 
as suitable as that ‘near by. Moreover, Pausanias has only implicitly 
mentioned any vadg at all, so that there is the less reason for supposing a 
duplication. There is, then, good reason for supporting Friederichs’ con- 
tention that there were ¢wo Satyrs, the ‘Satyr of the anecdote’ and the 
‘boy-Satyr,’ 

Thirdly, it must be ascertained whether or no the boy-Satyr formed part 
of a group to which Thymilus contributed a Dionysus and an Eros. This 
‘ group-theory ’ rests entirely on the word ood. Yet this is quite ambiguous. 
It might mean ‘in the same group’ and, equally possibly, ‘in the neighbour- 
ing one’; just as ‘close by’ is ambiguous in English. So far, then, the 
question is quite open. But though such collaboration as is suggested can 
be paralleled, it certainly must not be assumed without precise information 
to that effect. Had there been a composite group Pausanias would surely 
have noted the fact as definitely as he does in the case of the group at 
Megalopolis.1 We are justified, therefore, in isolating the Satyr from the 
works by Thymilus. 

We can now turn to the reconstruction of the Praxitelean group, whose 
existence has been vindicated in the preceding pages. _As to one figure, as I 
have already shown, there can be no reasonable doubt. It is the Satyr pour- 
ing wine of the museums. The figure is too well known to need long 
description.™ It represents a boy-Satyr standing to the front in the attitude 
of ‘arrested motion,’ the left leg bearing the weight of the body and the lett 
hip arched. The left upper arm hangs straight from the shoulder and the 
forearm projecting to the left-front should hold a cup (probably a kantharos). 
The head is bent in the same direction, the eyes fixed upon the cup. The 
right arm is raised and bent as in the act of pouring wine. Numerous copies 
survive to prove the fame of this figure” and there is no doubt as to their 
restoration, as Professor Treu kindly informs me that in the right hand of 
two of the Dresden copies a fragment of the handle ofan oenochoe still remains. 
As Furtwangler has shown, this figure stands at the beginning of aseries of. 
works by Praxiteles which lead up to the Hermes of Olympia. The motive, of 
course, is identical with that described brietly by Pausanias. The replicas, to 
be sure, are labelled ‘ Satyre versant,’ or ‘ Einschenkender, and Pausanias dves 
not notice the action of pouring even as he deals summarily with the 
Mantineian basis: but this part of the motive only becomes essential when 
the figure <3 isolated. When the figure is restored to its proper context it 





“ See Frazer, Pausanias ii. p. 211. 1! See list Klein, Praxzteles pp. 190 and 192. 
Hist, de la Seulpt. grec. ii, p. 264. The examples at Dresden and in the Museo 
UM Pausanias yui. 380, 10. Buoncompagui are the best known. 
a For illustrations see Klein, Praviteles, Op. cit. pp. 310-313. 


Fig. 29; Furtwangler, op. eit., Fig. 131 ete, M viii. 9. 1. 
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becomes clear (as we shall see) that dédwouv éxmwpua describes the ieally 
important action. 

Now this Satyr certainly should not stand alone. Furtwangler has justly 
pointed out that the Satyr is not pouring out wine for himself. Anclif he were, 
the action would not be directed, as it is, to one side. Moreover, to offera cup 
tu—nobody, as he would be doing if isolated, would be an inanity of which 
Praxiteles was incapable. We must look, therefore, for some one to whom the 
Satyr offers the cup, for whom he would use thisceremony. Dionysus natur- 
ally suggests himself; and I believe the text of Pausanias materially 
strengthens this @ prisri suggestion. The MSS. read Acovio b¢ év Ta vad... 
RNatupos éots mais cai didwow éxtropa. Alterations have been proposed. 
Kayser," ¢.7., proposes dcd0vs of for cai Sidworv; but this is to make the 
reading fit the theory, and the supposed corruption is hard to explain, 
Others read Acovdcou in place of the dative: but here again the supposed 
corruption is from the easy and obvious to the more difficult. The text then 
must stand as it is; but since the rendering which takes Acvovdo@ to be pus- 
sessive has been implicitly rejected, some fresh explanation must be ottered. 
Pausanias is able to fall into confusion and he may have done so here. In 
this case he has confused two modes of expression: (a4) Avoviom Larupos 
mais Oldwow extopa and (/) év &€ Te vaw Latupds éote mais Kat diowow 
éxmopa \tovvow. Or it is possible that Pausanias actually wrote as in (/), 
that Acovdow was accidentally omitted, but added in the margin of the MS. 
and thus fonnd itself at the head of the sentence? The transposition of the 
particle would naturally follow. 

At this point it is necesary to pause to inquire whether such a group is in 
the manner of Praxiteles. That he made groups is well known, but untortun- 
ately no other example by this master is extant. Happily Pliny !° has 
recorded two examples of Praxitelean groups of two figures: a Poseidun and 
Apollo in the collection of Asinius Pollio, and an Agathodaemon with Agathe 
Tyche which stuod in his day on the Capitol; though from this we learn no 
more than that a group of two figures would tind other parallels in a complete 
catalogue of the artist’s works. The Apollo and Artemis of the triple group 
reproduced on a Megarian coin might be cited in this connexion, but I sus- 
pect that the figure of Leto was actually seated with Apollo and Artemis 
standing on either side (as was the Hera between Athena and Hebe at 
Mantineia 5), but was transformed by the die-cutter for his own reasons into 
a standing figure. We must therefore proceed with our restoration without 
the aid of any reproductions of other groups. 

There exists no srries of replicas of a Praxitelean Dionysus satisfying 
the conditions which our Satyr lays down. Indeed there exists, so tar as I 
know, one figure only which completely fulfils them: it is fortunate that 
this copy is apparently a good one, and in tolerably perfect state. 


Rhein. Mus. N.F. 5 (1847), p. 352. Comm. on Paus. A 10. 
16 Nut, Hist, xxxvi. 23, 33 Pausanias viii. 9. 3. 
* Imhoot-Blumer and P. Gardner, Num. 
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During the excavations in 1886 on the site of the barracks of the Equites 
Singulares at Rome, several fine works of art were discovered, Amongst 
them was a statue of Dionysus” (Fig. 1), 1:50 m. in height and of Pentelic 





Fic, 1.—Dionysvs From BARRACKS OF THE EQUITES SINGULARES AT ROME. 


marble. The god stands to the front, but with head turned in three-quarter 
profile to his right. The right leg supports the weight of the body, while 





First published by C. L. Visconti, Budd, also R. Lanciani, Vew Tales of Old Roime, 
(Comm. 1886, pp. 163 sgq. Tav. 6 (from which — p. 177. 
the ilustration in the text is borrowed) : see 
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the lett is slightly bent. The left elbow rests upon a tree-trunk over which 
falls part of a ivatiov which is also twisted round a short branch-stump 
and then round the elbow of the god. The forearm, which projected straight 
to the front, is lost. From the stump of the branch the upper part of the 
drapery, which forms a close thick roll, passes in a diagonal line very slightly 
below the top of the left thigh, and crosses the right thigh midway between 
its junction with the body and the knee. Below this roll the drapery falls 
in a variety of exquisite folds to the feet, covering either instep, and dropping 
between them in a shallow curve upon the ground. Thus the whole of the 
body is nude while the legs are covered. 

The right arm is missing from a short distance below the shoulder, but 
its position can be no matter of doubt. The stump indicates that the upper 
arm, turned slightly from the front to the right projected downwards in such 
a way that the elbow was at no great distance from the body. <As to the 
forearm, one direction alone seems possible: it projected ‘three-quarters’ to 
the right in the direction in which the head is turned. The head, set, as 
has been noticed, almost in profile, is surrounded by a rich crown of ivy- 
berries and leaves, and is bent downwards: the eyes are fixed, beyond all 
doubt, upon some object in or near the right hand. 

Such is the statue discovered in the barracks of the Equites Singulares 
and since removed to the Villa Maraini at Lugano. There can be no doubt 
that the figure is Praxitelean and that its conception is the work of a master 
and not of a ‘school’ or of a mere imitator. If this figure is set side by side 
with the Satyr, a perfect group is at once formed (Fig. 2). In the first 
place, the correspondence in scale between the copies of the two figures is 
most striking? Secondly, we must notice an aspect of Praxiteles’ work 
which I do not remember to have seen noticed hitherto. This is the close 
relation between the head and one or other of the arms. Thus in our Satyr. 
the Eros of Centocelle and the Venus of Arles the head is inclined, the eyes 
fixed on some object held in the hand. A transition from this motive can 
be discerned in the Sauroktonos: in the Resting Satyr, the Venus of Cnidos, 
and the Hermes, it has altogether disappeared because the artist’s powers 
had outgrown the need for the more obvious pose. The motive of the right 
arm of our Dionysus is therefore clear enough: he is holding out his hand 
for the cup offered him; probably he has already grasped it, and watches 
the filling. It is no small point that we have sound analogies for this 
attitude, an attitude common to both figures, in that period of the artist’s 
work to which we seek to ascribe it. 

We can now look upon the group as a whole. The Satyr has just 
come up, and in the attitude of ‘arrested motion’ pours wine into a cup 


* The Dionysus is 1°50 metres in height : of Dresden 203... 0. 147m. 
the replicas of the Satyr I can quote only the Biitish Museum 1°46 mn. 
Diesden examples and that in the British Ihave yet to leain whether the height stated 
Museum. ‘They are as follows :— above for the Dionysus is, hke the BOM. and 
Dresden 201 .. 146m. Diesden measurements, exclusive of the plinth. 


+i 202 ... 1465 m. (bead modern). 
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which he offers to his boyish lord, his gaze bent upon it the while. The 


young god leaning upon a tree watches gravely, his right arm half-extended 
to receive the gift. The group possesses at once unity of interest and of 
action. And what infinity of charm is there in this pair of graceful boys 
absorbed in their task ! 

From consideration of the attitude we must turn te more technical 
details. On this side there are many links which bind the figures together. 


No mere coincidence, I believe, can account for the complete correspondence 
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Frio, 2.—SvccEsieD Resi1unaTION OF PRAXITELEAN Dioxysts AND SATYR 


between the two figures, for the perfect unity they form, The centre of 
interest is obviously the cup, and Pausanias’ description shows that he 
realised this. On this the gaze of either figure is fixed: to this point the 
left and right arms of Satyr and god respectively lead. In general posture, 
too, and not only in that part of it noted just above, the figures agree, the 
function of the legs, the arched hip, the sloping trunk. 

But balance does not mean mechanical uniformity, and the most 
exquisite art is shown in the introduction of variation which does not 
destroy balance. In the present group there is first of all a slight variation 
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in posture: Dionysus leans upon a tree, for he is a god and the master: the 
Satyr, as his attendant, has but just ceased to move towards him. More 
subtle, but not less effective, is the difference caused by the greater angle of 
backward inclination in the upper part of the body of Dionysus. This 
device has obviated the mechanical monotony of a geometrically exact 
x-shaped group Yet again, the drapery of our Dionysus marks a distinc- 
tion. It is reason enough that he is a god, that his dignity requires it, but it 
is also artistically desirable, because two nude figures in almost complementary 
attitudes would look dry and formal. What might be termed the ‘ monotony 
of the nude’ is exemplified in the Pasitclean group of Orestes and Pylades 
in the Louvre. Yet the general correspondence of light and shade remains 
unaltered, for the drapery follows the outline and disposition of the limbs, 
falling back into shadow between the legs. 

A yet bolder instance of the principie of ‘ unity in difference ’ is afforded 
by the position of the right arm of the Satyr as compared with the left arm 
of Dionysus. The one is raised: the other is lowered: but it will be noticed 
that the two are at complementary angles. Did the left arm of Dionysus 
hang straight down, some of the harmony of the composition would be lost: 
were 1t on any pretext raised, the group would tend to mechanical stiffness, 

In minor details also we see the same correspondence without mechanical 
identity. Both alike are crowned, but the garland of the god, as by right, is 
the richer. He has, too, the long fine hair which suits his sensuous, perhaps 
almost effeminate nature, while the Satyr, uncivilised child of nature, wears 
his hair in short crisp tufts. 

We may now turn to considerations of style. The Satyr is too well 
known to need such detailed examination. It is, as Furtwingler has shown, 
an early work, showing distinct signs of Peloponnesian influence. The com- 
panion figure, however, as being now for the first time brought into this con- 
text, demands this treatment. Unfortunately, I have been unable to 
examine this figure, and an analysis of the statue is therefore out of the 
question. It is only possible to notice such features as the photographic 
reproduction clearly brings out. 

The head is thoroughly Praxitelean, and we have already some reason to 
class it as regards pose with the artist’s earlier works: in detail also, the 
curve of the jaw, the hair, the setting of the neck, it corresponds very 
closely with the Centocelle Eros in the Vatican. 

The drapery, too, deserves high praise: I have already suggested that it 
plays something of a general part in the group as a whole, but in itself it is 
astudy. That part which hangs over the tree-trunk recalls, with its long 
vertical folds and carefully designed lines of edges and folds, the corre- 
sponding work in the Hermes of Olympia. The hanging drapery of the 
Olympian figure is indeed more convincing, shows more experience ; but that 
of the Lugano Dionysus gives something-more than distinct promise of the 





“| The same principle has been observed in the Olympian Metope of Heracles and the 
Cretan bull. 
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later study. The remainder of the drapery shows a wonderful variety of treat- 
ment: the slight folds dying away in front of the left thigh, the unbroken surface 
of the stuff where it clings closely to the flesh, the almost vertical folds which 
drop from the left knee to the foot, the heavier and deeper folds which sweep 
from the left across the right leg—all these contrast with the drapery which 
hes ‘dead’ between the feet, the graceful hanging folds, the diagonal roll of 
drapery, beautifully relieved by the almost spiral lines of its folds. The 
statue presents, indeed, an almost complete study of drapery in all its 
aspects: yet wonderful as is this study it seems once more to point to an 
early period, a period in which the artist laid himself out to produce every effect 
within reach of his craft. Indeed it may not be altogether fanciful to see in 
the folded vet clinging drapery which covers the legs some traces of the 
influence of fifth-century models, such as the Vike binding her sandul from 
the balustrade of Nike Apteros. 

The general scheme of this drapery is that of the Venus of vles, and this 
fact is an addition to our list of indications of an early date. However, it 
must be noticed that the drapery-folds of the female figure have very slight 
salience, a feature which may perhaps be ascribed to the timidity of some 
copyist. 

As to the treatment of bodily forms we dare say little. But our photo- 
graph distinctly indicates that flatness of chest and abdomen which 
Furtwingler * remarked as indicating Peloponnesian influences in the Satyr 
of our group. 

Considering the figure as a copy, we cannot go beyond @ priori considera- 
tions. Visconti, however, who, as having no theory, cannot be accused of 
prejudice, notes the fineness of the execution and believes the figure to be ‘a 
good Greek copy, a conjecture which is strengthened by the fact that the 
marble is Pentelic. Certainly we can trace no glaring copyist’s additions 
and perhaps need allow only for the loss of those touches which none but a 
master could bestow. It is to the maker of the replica, however, that we would 
aseribe the rather hard and mechanical pubic line which ill suits the evident 
youthfulness of our fignre. And there may have been some strengthening 
and rounding of the boyish forms. 

One point more must be noted before we review what of corroborative 
evidence there is for exalting the Lugano figure. If the restoration suggested 
is correct, our Dionysus must have been of bronze. The Satyr was 
certainly in this material and its companion figure cannot have differed. Of 
course the stability of the figure does not demand this, but it is easy to see 
how effective the metal technique would be in such a case, more especially as 
regards the drapery and the head. 

Some external evidence there is, but not much, which strengthens the 
theory of this paper. As already noticed, replicas of the Satyr abound, while, 
so far as Jcan learn, there is but a single example of the Dionysus. The 
fact is not really curious: Roman taste, which is responsible for the selvction 





22 Op. ert. 
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uf ancient sculpture which survives to us in copies, strongly favoured Praxi- 
telean Satyrs or figures like the Sauroktonos which had some unusual feature, 
iust as modern taste favours Botticelli’s female figures. Under such condi- 





Fic. 3.—AroL_to CirHAROEDUS IN THE BririsH Museum. 


tions the Dionysus might well escape the attentions of the copyist working for 
the Roman market (our copy is apparently Greek), even as the Hermes 


svems to have escaped. If called upon to account tor the appearance of the 
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single replica at Rome, I should be inclined to ascribe it to the later popu- 
larity of Dionysus as connected with the cults of the waning empire. 

But though we have no exact parallel there are many figures which in 
pose, disposition of drapery, etc., generally resemble our Dionysus. Such is 
the figure of Abundance reproduced by M. S. Reinach”* which, with the 
exception of the head, which is turned sharply to the /e/t, offers a very close 
parallel. The Apollo Citharoedus”* in the British Museum (Fig. 3), 
again, offers many paraliels (though this figure is derived from a distinct 
original). Perhaps the nearest approach to the Lugano statue is the 
Torlonia Dionysus.4 The god there holds a cup in his right hand and leans 
his weight upon an inadequate thyrsus held in his left. The tree-trunk, 
however, has disappeared and the loose drapery is thrown over the god's left 
shoulder. The head, too, is turned nearly to the front: the roll of drapery 
passes from the top of the right thigh instead of the left. It is clear that 
this figure was meant to stand independently and the cup is a mere attribute, 
but it seems by no means improbable that this figure is an adaptation from 
the original of the Lugano figure, made subsequently to the group being 
broken up, and with the indications of grouping eliminated. This Torlonia 
figure is showy indeed and motiveless, but it may possibly furnish some cor- 
roborative evidence. 

The general type under discussion seems to have remained popular 
from the time of Praxiteles. We find it adapted, eg., in such figures as 
the Hermaphrodite of Pergamum.”® Other figures and fragments” swell 
the list, 

With the possible exception of the Torlonia figure, none of the works 
noticed has any individual value, but collectively they postulate a Praxitelean 
original of this type, and our Dionysus is the purest representative of this 
type, and, as I hope I have shown, has some claim to represent as closely as 
may be the master’s work. 

There still remains the evidence of gems. A gem found in Cyprus” 
represents Dionysus leaning on a cippus exactly in the attitude of the Lugano 
figure: his head is turned to the right in profile: the projecting left arm 
holds a thyrsus: the right arm, which is in the position I have indicated 
above (p. 256) for the restoration of the sculptured figure, holds a kantharos 
almost inverted, below which is a miniature panther. The treatment of the 
hair, the substitution of cippus for tree-trunk constitute differences, but the 
essential type remains the same; and the variations may be accounted for by 
’ the probability that the lapidary worked freely and from memory. Two other 





2 Rép. de la Stat. t. 2, v. 1, p. 45, 6. *6 Reinach, op. cif. ii. 1, p. 122, 7; iii. p. 29, 

a Smith and Porcher, C'yrenc, Pl. 62 land 2; p. 237, 7. 
(? reproduced on a gem: Furtw. ant. Gemmen. * Cesnola, Cyprus, Pl. XLI. 2 (=p. 390, 2: 
xlili. 34). appendix by C. W. King). 

4 Jb. p. 122, 4. I am not aware whether °3-Is it possible that a panther should be 
and to what extent this figure has been added to our restoration, placed midway 
restored. between the figuies and below the Auntharos ? 


*> Collignon and Puntremoli, Pergame, p. 205. 
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gems reproduce the same type with slight variations: both figures are 
Praxitelean and Furtwiingler sees possible reproduction from a sculptured 
type. We can therefore claim the evidence of gems also as postulating a 
type of Dionysus of which the Lugano figure is a worthy embodiment. 
Lastly, it is satistactory to be able to quote some parallel for the motive 
of the whole group. No doubt Praxiteles derived the conception from scenes 








Fic. 4.—RELIEF FROM HERCULANEUM. 


‘By permission of Messrs. Macmillan and Prof. €. Waldstrin.) 


such as Ganvinede pouring out wine for Zeus, which occurs on vases. Buta 
relict from Heteulaneum (Fig. 4)" seems to be a free adaptation of our group 


“ burtwangler, De anti£en fieuimea, Vis. ® Schreiber, Hellen, Reliefbild xxv , Wald- 
XXALY, 31: XLIUL 3s. stein, Hereuluncuin, Pl. XXXII, 2 
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On the right is Dionysus seated, a thyrsvus in his right, a kantharos in his lett 
hand. Here the relief is broken off; but on its edge are remains of the greatest 
significance. These are (1) an oenochoe tilted to pour its contents into the 
cup; and (2) a diminutive left hand holding a staff. Clearly, some one is 
pouring out wine for Dionysus. The subject is essentially the same as that 
of the group: the slight variations can fairly be explained on the ground of 
difference of technique. Thus the necessary reduction of the Satyr (for such 
doubtless the smaller figure was) made it impossible for him to offer the cup. 
We cannot indeed press this relief as giving evidence as to details, but it 
seems to strengthen the evidence brought forward earlier to show that such a 
group existed. 

An interesting parallel to the schemes of grouping adopted above 
(Fig. 2) is furnished by a cista handle from Praeneste representing Eros and 
Psyche. On the left Eros holds his right arm aloft as though pouring: his 
left extends a balsumarium (?) to Psyche, who takes it with her right hand. 
Both figures are nude and winged; but the spacing, the attitudes, and the 
general lines of the group are such that conscious imitation seems probable. 

In conclusion, I venture to ask careful consideration for the recon- 
struction here put forward. If justified, it not only enables us to add another 
figure to the list of earlier Praxitelean works, but gives us some idea of his 
‘ group-work ’—a side on which all too little is known. 

My sincere acknowledgments are due to Professors Percy Gardner and 
Bosanquet and to Mr. H. Richards for advice and criticism on various points. 
Professor Treu has with the greatest courtesy supplied me with information 
as to the Dresden replicas of the Satyr, and I am indebted to Dr. Paul 
Herrmann for measurements of these examples. The sketch of the restored 
group is by Mr. F. Anderson of the British Museum. 


Hrenu G. EveLyN WHITE. 





2 Fernique, Blade sur Préneste. Pl. II. 
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THE BATTLES OF ANDROS AND COS. 


No apology should be needed for treating afresh these much-discussed 
battles, if only because the last two years have produced new and important 
evidence from Delos; though in fact the literary allusions, scanty as they are, 
have hardly even yet been sufficiently elucidated. I hope in this paper to 
fix the dates of Andros and Cos by the Delian archon-list, and to consider 
what that means in terms of B.c. In a subsequent paper, to be published in 
the next number of this Journal, I hope, by working out the history of the 
ship which Antigonus Gonatas dedicated to Apollo, to confirm the date 
assigned to Cos in this paper. If these two dates could really be fixed, they 
would be invaluable for our understanding of Aegean history in the middle 
of the third century. 

The problem of the two battles is not identical; for while of the three 
current theories of Andros one must be right, both the current thevries about 
the date of Cos may conceivably be wrong. The existing opinions are as 
follows :—ldadres, (i) A victory won by Antigonus Doson (who reigned 
229-2210 B.c.) about 228 B.c.; Beloch? and the majority of scholars since. 
(i) A victory won by Antigonus Gonatas (who was king of Macedonia from 
276 to 239 Bc.) in the Third Syrian war, 247-243 B.c.; C. Miiller, in 
PF. H. G. ad loc, followed by Kaerst,t Niese,? Bouché-Leclercg’ (iti) A 
defeat sustained by Gonatas in the Third Syrian war; Droysen,’ followed by 
several Italian writers, G. A. Levi’ G. Corradi, Gaetano de Sanctis.® Cos. 
No question arising as to who fought and won this battle, the only matter is 
the date. Beloch (/.c.), followed by the majority. puts it cive. 258-6; 





1 See A. Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. des Lagides, 
vol. iv. p. 316. 

2 Griceh, Gesch. iii. 2, § 174. 

3 J, Delamarre, Rev. Philol. xxvi. (1902), 
p. 321; F. P. Garofalo, Rendie. dell’ sLecad. det 
Lincet (el. di se. morali) ser. 5, vol. xi. (1902), 


xxx. (1907), pp. 94, 104 (very emphatic), 

+ dntiyonus (4) in Pauly-Wissowa. 

5 Gesch, d. Gr. wu. Mak. Staaten, ii. 150. 

® Histoire des Layides, 1, 256; iv. 316. It 
will be seen that Prof. Bouché-Leclereq is the 
only writer who, writing since Dr. Beloch, 


p. 147; F. Durrbach, 2.C.H. xxviii. (1904), 
p- 108, n. 3; G. Cardinali, iv. di Storia 
Antica N. 8. ix. (1904-5), p. 93; Costanzi, 
Boullettino di Filol. class. xi. (1904-3), p. 156 ; 
P. Roussel, B.C.H. xxxi. (1907), p. 360; 
M. Holleaux, B.C. H. xxx. (1906), pp. 60, 61; 


supports this theory. 
7 FHellenwsmus,? iin, 405. 
8 Atti della R. Accad. delle Scienze di Torino, 
vol. 39 (1904), pp. 629 seq. 
9 Tbid. vol. 40 (1905), pp. 805 seq , 814, n. 2 
© Most recently in Klio ix. (1909), pp. 1 seq. 
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C. F. Lehmann-Haupt," following Droysen, puts it earlier, in the Chremoni- 
dean war. 

I will take the evidence for Andros in the following order :—Trogus, 
Plutarch, M. Holleaux’s inscription from the North portico at Delos, and the 
Delian inventory of Stesileos published by M.E. Schulhof; this last raises 
the chronological question proper for both battles. As my views about both 
battles will differ from those of Dr. Beloch, I should like to express here once 
for all my great obligations to the essay on the subject, in vol. iii. 2, of his 
Griechische Geschichte, an essay without which this paper could not have been 
written. 


A—Trogus Pompeius, 


Trogus, Pro’. 27. Ut Ptolomaeus Adaeum denuo captum interfecerit 
et Antigonum (C. Miiller: Antigonus) Andro proelio navali prona (C. Miiller: 
Sophrona) vicerit. It was because this notice comes in the text between the 
deaths of Ziaelas and of Antiochus Hierax that Beloch, who dates these 
deaths in 229 and 227 respectively, assigned the battle to Doson’s Carian 
expedition. But the utmost that could be allowed to this argument is a 
kind of probability ; for Trogus, as has often been pointed out (and by no 
one more forcibly than by Beloch himself), does not necessarily give events in 
chronological order? And this lack of chronological order leaves the 
question, so far as Trogus is concerned, and in spite of all attempts to treat it 
as res judicata, absolutely open. 

It occurred to me to analyse Trogus’ use of ambiguous proper names, 
Ptolemy, Antiochus, ete., and see if anything came of it. For whether he be 
entirely Timagenes, or Timagenes and others, or even partly himself, he at 
any rate put his history together for readers who were probably sufficiently 
unfamiliar with the Hellenistic dynasties to be puzzled by their habit of all 
using the same name. I will first give the result of my analysis, and then 
the analysis itself. 

Trogus acts on three fixed rules. (a) Generally, a king on the first 
mention of him is introduced, either by his surname, or by some unmistak- 
able relationship or office, or both. (i) If in any case both surname and 
relationship are omitted in the introduction of any king, it is where the death 
of the predecessor has just been recorded, so that no ambiguity can arise. 
(c) Once a king is ‘on the boards, he is thereafter referred to merely as 
Ptolemy, Antiochus, etc., unless (1) there are two of the name at once, when 
surnames are given, or (ii) there is a digression, or a very long reign, when 
the surname is sometimes repeated as a refresher. 

These rules apply in every case except that of Alexander's own generals, 





Nn Klio v. (1905), p. 391. der Krieg zwischen Antigonos und Alexandros, 
2 The latest list of instances is that of de dann die Befreiung von Sikyon erwahnt wird, 
Sanctis in Klio ix. 1, who remarks that to so beweist das bei der Art, wee dieses Werk 
collect them is to carry vasestoSamos. Beloch’s  disponiert war, chronoiogisch nicht das geringste.’ 
words are in Gr. Gesch. 3, 1, 688 n.5: ‘wenn (italics mine.) 
im Inhaltsverzeichnis zu Trogus’ 26 Buch erst 
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the first Ptolemy, Antigonus, etc., where no mistake is possible. Their object 
can be summed up in a line: economy of statement with avoidance of 
ambiguity. It looks as if the prologues had been written consecutively, as a 
sort of synopsis of contents. 

To prove the foregoing: 

Lagids. 

16, 6. Introduction of Ptolemy II. as Ptolomaeus (i.e. Soter) nuncupato succesgore 
filio Philadelpho decessit (a). 

7, 6. Introduction of Ptolemy Ceraunus as Ptolomaeo fratre Arsinoes uxoris 

Lysimachi (a). 

17, 7 and 24, 4. Ptolomaeus Ceraunus (c (i) two Ptolemies at once). 

26,10. Ptolomaeus alone= Philadelphus (c), Ceraunus being dead, 24, 7. 

27, 2. Introduction of Ptolemy III. as Ptolomaeum Tryphonem (it). 

27, 6. Ptolomaeus alone = Ptol. TIT. (c). 

30, 2. Mortuo Ptolomaeo Tryphone. A refresher (¢ (ii), 4 books having elapsed). 


% Introduction of Ptolemy IV. as filius ejus Philopator (a). 
34, 6. Introduction of Ptolemy V. as Ptolomaeus Epiphanes («). 
4 Ptolomaeo alone = Epiphanes (). 


After this every ‘Ptolomaeus’ has his surname given, so no question of ambiguity 
arises. 


Seleneids. 


17, 9. Introduction of Antiochus I. as Antiocho alone, following upon Seleucus 
interfectus (b). 

24, 2. Antiochun Seleuci filium (c (ii), a refresher, 6 books having elapsed). 

25, 4. Antiocho alone=Soter (e). 

26, 8. Antiochus cognomine Soter...decesserit. Surname given as being 
recently acquired. 

26, 8. Introduction of Antiochus II. as altero filio oceiso altero rege nuncupato 
Antiocho decesserit (Antiochus 1.) (v). 

26, 12. Antiochus alone = Theos (c). 
26, 13. Introduction of Seleucus II. as Seleucus Callinicus («). 
27, 1. Seleucus alone=Callinicus (c). 
27, 3. Introduction ot Antiochus Hierax by both names («). 
27, 8. Antiochus alone= Hierax (r), Theus having died 26, 13. 
27, 10. Selencus alone=Callinicus (vc). 
30, 2. Introduction of Antiochus IIT. as Antiochum regem simply (6), the deaths 
of his father Callinicus, of Hierax, and of Seleucus III. having all been given 
27. 10 and 11, 

30 and 31. Antiochus alone 4 times= Antiochus III. (c). 

32, 15. Introduction of Seleucus TV. and Antiochus IV. as mortuo Seleuco filio 
magni Antiochi successit regno frater Antiochus (« in both cases). 

34. Antiochus alone thrice = Epiphanes (c). 

35, 5, Antiocho Epiphune, because he had died 34, 11. 


Antiyonrds, 


15, 2. Introduction vf Demetrius I. as Demetrius Antigoni filius (a). 
15, 5 and 7, and 16, 3. Demetrius alone thrice (r), and his death. 
24, 2. Introduction of Antigonus IT. as Antigonum Gonatam («). 
25. Antigonus alone twice = Gonatas. 
26, 2. Antigonus Gunatas (e (ii), a refresher). 
26, 11. Antigonus alone = Gonatas (c). 
a Introduction of Demetrius the Fair as frater Antigoni Demetrius («), 
and his death. 
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27, 7. Antigonus alone=Gonatas (c), the passage in question. 


28, 4. Introduction of Demetrius II. as rex Macedoniae Demetrius (a), and 
his death. 


28, 5. Introduction of Antigonus Doson as tutelam filii ejus Philippi suscepit 
Antigonus (« and J). 


32, 6. Introduction of Demetrius, eldest son of Philip 5, as alter filiorum (Philipp!) 
Demetrius («). 


It appears from the above that a new king, on his first mention, has in 
every case an introduction, after which his name simply runs on; and that 
the king’s reigns, unlike the contents of those reigns, are kept in chrono- 
logical order. The introduction of Doson occurs in 28, 5, after the death of 
Demetrius II; and the Antigonus of 27, 7, prior to the introduction of 
Demetrius IJ in 28, 4, is simply Gonatas’ name running on, as it has run on 
five times previously with one refresher. It is quite impossible that it can 
refer to Doson; no king is referred to Lefore his introduction. 

Trogus then shows that the battle of Andros was fought by Antigonus 
Gonatas against the generals of Ptolemy III. Whether it was a victory or a 
defeat, Trogus does .not and can not show; for the sentence as it stands 
contains two accusatives and no nominative: emending it may make 
grammar, but cannot make history. De Sanctis’ ingenious conjecture ‘per 
Sophrona,’ and Levi’s ingenious argument from Trogus’ use of et and ut,’ 
end as they began: they are conjectures. And the view that Andros was a 
Macedonian defeat rests solely on such conjectures. 


B.—Plutareh. 


Plutarch, Pelop. 2: ’Avtiyovos 6 yépwr, dte vavpayeiv mepi "Avdpou 
éuedrev, elrovTos Tivds WS TOAV WAElous al TOV TorELiwy Vijes elev’ ewe SE 
avutov, ébn, Tpos TOaas avTLGTHGELS ; 

Plutarch then attributes the battle of Andros to Antigonus o yéper, and 
tells a story about it which he also tells about the victory of Antigonus 
6 devTepos at Cos.» The story in itself imports a victory ; and though it is 
clear that a confusion has been made between Andros and Cus, and that the 
story can belong originally to one of the two battles only, it is equally clear 
that, as Cos was a Macedonian victory,!® Andros was a victory also, or no 
confusion could have arisen. Those who treat Andros as a Macedonian defeat 
simply dismiss Plutarch from consideration. I grant this much, that the 
confusion requires explanation ; I hope to explain it in my second paper. 

Who now was Antigonus 6 yépav? Beloch suggested a corrupt reading 
for Adcwv ;" others have suggested a confusion with Monophthalmos.'* But 





WB 4tti d. R. Aecad. d. Scienze di Torino, WV Gr, Gesch, iii. 2, p. 431. 

xxxix. p. 635 ; Kilo ix. (1909), p. 1. 38 J need hardly say that the reference to 
Mle. Monophthalmos as ‘old ’-—’Apidaios Fv veéos, 
15 Plut. De seips. laudando, ». 5458; Apoph- -yépwy 8 ’Avrlyovos—in Plut. fn sent resp. ger. 

theym, regum, p. 183, Cc. sit, 791 E, has nothing to do with the phrase é 


16 Ath. v. 209 E. yéper. 
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the obvious way ¢o find ont is to look at the other passages—there are, I think, 
only two—where Plutarch uses the phrase. 

"The first one? though an excellent story, merely shows that the 
Antigonus in question had some interest in philosophy; this no doubt best 
suits Gonatas, but is Indeterminate. 

The second ** is fortunately quite clear. A certain Hermodotus, a poet, 
ealled the Antigonus in question ‘son of the Sun and god;’ to which 
Antigonus made the perhaps then original reply that he was no such hero to 
his valet. The allusion in ‘son of the Sun’ is to the famous ithyphallus 
once made in honour of Demetrius J, and sung all over Athens (and small 
wonder, if the tune were as catching as the words), in which Demetrius 
among his friends is called the Sun among the stars*!_ The Antigonus then 
who was the ‘son of the Sun’ was Gonatas. 

What now does the phrase 6 yépov mean ? It is literally, Antigonus the 
old man: and it I write it, Antigonus ‘The Old Man’—or better (if I may 
be pardoned the slang of it) ‘Old Man Antigonus’—we see at once. It wasa 
nickname. Gonatas at the end of his life had outlived every one of his 
contemporaries. All the great figures of his generation, who had played 
their parts on the political stage—the two Antiochi of Syria, Pyrrhus of 
Epirus and Areus of Sparta, Magas of Cyrene and Demetrius the Fair, 
Philetairos of Pergamum and Alexander of Corinth, chiefest of all Ptolemy 
Philadelphus of Egypt—all were dead; Antigonus alone remained, the ‘ old 
man’ of the political world. We have seen a somewhat similar nickname 
given to a statesman in our own time.” 

Plutarch then confirms the fact that Andros was fought by Gonatas, and 
implies that it was a victory for him. 


C.—Tie North Portico at Delos. 


In the portico on the north side of the temenos of Apollo at Delos, 
formerly known as the ‘portique des Cornes,” M. Holleaux has recently 
discovered * part of a dedication engraved upon the architrave, which runs as 
follows :— ntptov Make --- w, ic. [Baoideds -- - Bactdéws Anylntplov 
Make[dav ’AToAXrR@|y. 

M. Holleaux points out that the king in question is not likely to be 
Phihp Y., as he built the South portico: and as between Doson and Gonatas 





® Plut. dr ler, M, fortuna aut rirtute, Or. 
1. p. 330 5. 
* Plut. de Is. ct Ostr. p. 360. c, D: ‘HAtov 
maida nai Gedy.’ I have never seen this quoted. 
A Ap, Ath. vi. 2534, 
1.0 cepvdy tt paived’, of piror mavtes Kixdw 
ev pega 8 autos, 


which was left unfinished and which no future 
king dared wear (Plut. Dem. 41); it was Epyov 
imepngavoy, etxacua rod xécuou Kal Trav Kat’ 
ovpavdy avouévwv, doubtless the sun among 
the stais ; was the Sun a portrait of Demetrius ” 
We do not of course know if the song referred 
to the mantle or vice versa. 
dpotos Sawep of Pida pev aorépes. * Gladstone. 

Atos & éxeivos. 


® CLR. Acul, Inser, 1907, pp. 338 seq. 
One recalls the mantle made for Demetrius 
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he assigns the work to Gonatas, reserving for the present his reasons. A 
consideration of the inscription shows, I venture to think, that this attri- 
bution is qnite certain. 

Pausanias, when speaking of Ptolemy I. being proclaimed victor at the 
Pythia by the title Maxedov, says that the Ptolemies liked to use this 
style 4; and this is borne out by the evidence. MaxeSev was used as part 
of his style by Ptolemy I. both before he took the title of king” and 
after ;°° by Ptolemy II. :*" and by Ptolemy III. and all his family It was 
also used by Antiochus III. of Syria.” On the contrary, we find that 
Cassander, who was in fact king of Macedonia, does not use it; his style, 
as shown by a decree of his2° is Baotkeds Maxeddvev Kdocavépos. It 
would appear then as if the title Maxedev were adopted as a mark of 
distinction by those kings who reigned over Orientals; and the desire to 
distinguish himself from the Asiatic must be the reason of its so frequent use 
by the private Macedonian. 

Coming to the Antigonids, we find that Antigonus I. already used the 
style Maxedmv before Alexander’s death,*! and there is no reason to suppose 
that he would cease to do so when king of a large part of Asia. For 
Demetrius I. I. know of no evidence either way. For Gonatas, however, we 
fortunately have express evidence in the unpublished Delian inventory of 
Sosistratos, where he is mentioned as calling himself Maxedeyp in a dedication.* 
Gonatas never ruled any part of Asia, so far as we know, and the style 
is probably a survival of that of his father and grandfather, indicating 
dormant pretensions that it might be useful to revive should the Seleucids 
ever revive their claim to the crown of Macedonia. 

If now we turn to the other end of the dynasty, we find that Philip V, 
and Perseus no longer call themselves Maxedov,; their formal style is 
Baoirers ®. (or IL.) nai Maxedoves*® For Philip, see his treaty with 
Hannibal** and the proclamation of freedom to the Greeks made by 
T. Quinctius Flamininus at the Isthmus*: for Perseus, the inscription found 





"4 Paus. x. 7. 8. 

25 The Delian inventory of Demares, B.C.H. 
vi. p. 1=Dittenb. Syll.? 588, 1. 181, Mroae- 
patos Adyou Maxedav ’Adpodire:. The same 
phrase again in ]. 112 of a new fragmentary 
inventory published by F. Durrbach, B.C.H. 
xxix. (1905), p. 509, No. 167. 

*6 Paus, vi. 3. 1. 

% Ymplied in 1]. 167 of Callimachus’ Hymn ta 
Delos ; odk déxovea Maxnddv xotpavéer bas. 

°8 "EQ. ’Apx. 1905, 91=Rer. Et. Gr. 1907, 
p. 47; a marble exedra from Thermos in 
Aetolia, supporting the bases of eight bronze 
statues of Ptolemy III., Berenice, their five 
children, and an unknown, perhaps a sixth 
child; the inscriptions remain, and give all 
eight the title Maxeddva or Maxérayv ; erected 
by the Aetolian league. 

°° Dittenb. O.G./. 239 (from Delos). 

30 Dittenb. Syl/.? 178. 


31 Ayrtyovos btAimmov Maxedayv, from a decree 
of Priene dated shortly before the end of 
334 B.c. 3; Hiller von Gaertringen, Juschriften 
von Pricne (1906), No. 2. I regret that I have 
been unable to see this hook, and take the 
title from Rev, Et, Gr. 1907, p. 78. 

2 B. 1. 21 of this inventory (No. Ixxvii. in 
the list in Homolle, Zes Archives de UIn- 
tendance sacrée a Délos) gives piddn em KadAla, 
Bacireds Avtivyovos Bacikéws Anuntpidu Manedav 
Tlay[i. (See E. Schulhof in B.C.H. xxxii. 
(1908), p. 490, n. 2.) It is a vase of Gonatas’ 
foundation Paneia, of which more presently. 

33 Instances collected by Holleaux, B.C. Z. 
Xxxi, (1907), p. 97. 

34 Polyb. vil. 9.1 &. 6 BaotAebs Anunrtpiov 
bwép abtod Kat Maxeddvwv nal TOV oguuUdxwy. 
Cf. vii. 9. 5 and 9, 7. 

35 Polyb. xviii, 46. 5 
Bacttéa Pidiwmov Kal MaxeSovas. 


KaTam@oAenhoartes 
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at Delphi, which must belong to the trophy of Aemilius Paulus3® I know 
of no case of Philip’s using the style Maxedor, though curiously enough, in 
the dedication of his portico at Delos, he returns to Cassander’s style and 
calls himself Bactreds Maxedovev.* 

Doson’s style is the same as Philip’s. We possess one very important 
inscription of his, that set up at Delos after the battle of Sellasia,?® which 
would be bound to show his regular official formula ; and, apart from the 
certain restoration Maxedoves, the letters «a on the stone show clearly that 
Doson’s style was not Maxedov. Of the style of Demetrius II. nothing, I 
think, is known. 

Consequently, beside the main fact that the styles of Gonatas and 
Doson are ditferent, we see that each of their styles has its regular place ina 
series which confirms the fact of the difference. Thongh we do not know 
the reason for the change from the formula Maxeédov to the formula cai 
Maxeddrves, the fact seems so certain that it will probably furnish a useful aid 
in the notoriously difficult business of distinguishing the inscriptions relating 
to Gonatas and Doson respectively" 

The portico builder, then, who calls himself Maxed@v, was Gonatas. He 
not only built the portico, but dedicated there to Apollo fifteen statues of his 
ancestors ;*° this proves that he was at some time of his life lord of Delos 
in the fullest sense. We might indeed have inferred as much long ago from 
an inscription found in the -Propylaea at Delos, which shows that at some 
time during Gonatas’ life-time some one dedicated at Delos a statue of his 
wife Phila? a dedication which certainly could not have been made so long 
as Delos and the League of the Islanders were under the suzerainty of Egypt, 
Gionatas’ perpetual enemy; no Tozos could in such circumstances have been 
voted for a statue of the Macedonian queen. Now we know that during all 





® BCH. 1897, p. 621, L, Aimilius L. F.  xxvi. (1902), pp. 301 seg. Nos, 7 and 8) certainly 


Inperator De Rege Perse | Macedonibusque 
cepet. 

* BCH, ii. (1878), p. 78, No. 81, and 
B.C.H. iv. 1880, p. 215, No. 8: Baowreds 
Maxedévev biArmmos Bacthéws Anuntpiov "Amda- 
Awv. IL have not seen the paper by H. Gaebler 
in Wun. Zeit, xx. in which I am told that he 
proves conclusively that the smaller silver and 
bronze coins of Macedonia with Maxeddvev 
belong to the reign of Philip V. 

* Published by M, Holleaux, B CLA. xxxi. 
pp. 94 seg. As completed by Holleaux, it runs 
as follows :— 

Bactrebs ’Avtiyolvos BaciAéws] 
Anynrtpiov cali Makeddves] 

cal of cbuuaxo: [ard THs Tepi] 
ZeddAaciav palxns AwéAAw]. 

°9 For instance, the two inscriptions from 
Crete which record treaties of Eleuthernae and 
Hierapytna with King Antigonus cal MaxeSdvas 
(B.C.H. xiii. 47; J. Delamarre in Rer. Philol. 


refer to Doson (so Delamarre, against G. Doublet 
in B.C.H,. 1.c.): while the inscription from the 
Asclepieion at Epidaurus, J.G. iv. No. 1419, 
*Avrlyovoy [Anuntplou Maxed]éva, should refer to 
Gonatas, and not to Doson, to whom Fraenkel 
assigns it. 

* M. Holleaux in C.R. Acad. Inser. 1908, 
pp. 163 seq. 

4 Dittenb. 0.6.1. 216 ; [Baclaccoaly birav} 
[BactAdws] Zerevou | [Bvyarépa, | Bacirdjws 
[8]e Avriyovou , [-yu]vatka - - - - - ‘ 

© The conclusive arguments of Holleaux in 
this connection in B.C.H. 1907, pp. 94 seq., 
referring to the Sellasia inscription, are equally 
applicable to Phila’s statue: I need not repeat 
them. A good instance of the formalities 
connected with the grant of a témos is supplied 
by the decree of Histiaea, Dittenb. Syll,? 
No. 245, to which is appended the Delian 
decree granting the réros. 
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the early and middle part, at least, of Philadelphus’ reign the Aegean was ap 
Egyptian lake and the League little better than an Egyptian province ; and 
we do not know that any change took place during Philadelphus’ lifetime. 
When the change which made Gonatas lord of Delos did take place, it can 
only have been the result of a naval victory or victories gained by that king. 
We have therefore now got as far as this: that either Cos or Andros, or the 
combined effect of both, transferred the mastery of Delos from Egypt to 
Macedonia in such complete fashion that Gonatas saw fit to build a large 
addition to the temenos and there set up numerous statues of his ancestors, 
i.e. he considered the transfer permanent. This cannot, as we have seen, have 
happened earlier than towards the end of the reign of Philadelphus. 


D.—The Soteria and Paneia. 


M. KE. Schulhof has recently published a new Delian inventory,* 
belonging to the end of the third century and the archonship of Stesileos. 
By combining the information it gives with that which he derives from the 
published inventory of Sosisthenes and the unpublished mutilated inventories 
of Acridion (240 B.c.), Boulon (234), Menethales (229), and No. LIX. of the 
list in Homolle’s Archives (224), he has produced a list of fétes in Delos 
which marks a great advance on our previous knowledge. Year by year, at 
each of these fétes, a vase (dian) was provided from the interest of a sum 
of money given for that purpose by the founder of the féte, and dedicated. 
If we know the year in which a given series of vases commences, and know, 
or can deduce, who the founder was, his act may throw light on the historical 
circumstances which led him to make his foundation. It goes without saying 
that, as M. Schulhof’s results largely depend on unpublished ducuments, I 
can only accept those results as he gives them. The dates in this section of 
this paper are those of M. Homolle’s list of Delian archons. 

The foundations to which I shall have to refer are three series of vases 
offered by a Ptolemy, three series by an Antigonus, one by a Demetrius, and 
one bya Stratonice ; and five fétes known as the Theuergesia, Soteria, Paneia, 
Philetaireia and Philadelphia. 

Of the Ptolemaic foundations, one dates from seven vears before the 
archonship of Sosimachos in 276, =283, one from the archonship of Badros, 
248, and one from the archonship of Mantitheos, 245. The Theuergesia 
also dates from Mantitheos, but I do not gather that Schulhof identifies it 
with the Ptolemaieia of the same year. 

Of the Antigonus foundations, one dates from the archonship of Phanos, 
252, and the other two from that of Xenocrates, 244. All three therefore 
belong to Gonatas; and, incidentally, a number of vases that used to be 
attributed to Doson are shown to be merely vases of these foundations. 
Schulhof further identifies the Soteria and Paneia with the two latter 
foundations of Gonatas in 244. 


BCH. xxxii. (1908), pp. 97 seq. (part 2 of No. 21). 
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Stratonice’s foundation dates from Phanos, 232. 
dates from the archonship of Timagenes, 237: he is therefore Demetrius U. 

So far M. Schulhof. It remains to consider what it all means. 

First. the Theuergesia.* It seems impossible that this word can be 
derived from anything but the words @eod evepyérov or Peay evepyeTar, 
whether the festival was founded by Ptolemy IIT. or by another in his 
honour. This is of the first importance. Probably it will ultimately be 
identified with the Ptolemaieia of the same year; but this is not material 
here. Whether one festival or two, the point is that in Mantitheos’ year 
Ptvlemy IIT. signalises his recent accession by a perpetual foundation at 
Delos. The statement therefore of the Adulis inscription, that he inherited 
the overlordship of the Cyclades, is absolutely correct : and in Mantitheos’ 
year Gonatas is not lord of Delos. 

The first Ptolemaieia, of 288, is unmistakable: it celebrates the 
transference of the league of the Islanders to Ptolemy on the fall of 
Demetrius I. The remaining Ptolemaieia of 248, which must have some 
relation to the Antigoneia of 252, will be more conveniently considered with 
the latter festival. 

I come now to the Antigonus foundations of 244; and first the Soteria. 

Such a word ought to refer to a victory or some historic event. In 
considering it, two inscriptions are material: the famous decree from 
Nicourgia of the synedroi of the league uf the Islanders,° and the decree of 
the Bovary and 840s of Delos in honour of Philocles.”7 The first decree 
shows, among other things, that Ptulemy I had freed the island states; * 
that the Islanders, first of all men, had honoured Ptulemy ‘the saviour’ with 
honours equal to those paid to the gods: and that there was al Delos an 
altar of Ptolemy ‘the saviour’ The phrase tor cetiipa Trodenaion thus 
twice repeated in connection with the honours paid to Ptolemy I. by the 
League is remarkable; for when it refers to Ptolemy I. in connection 
with Alexandria the decree uses the common phrase [rtoAexatos Lwrp.2! 
T think, with Dittenberger, that the language of the decree will not 
support Delainarre’s conjecture, that it was the Islanders, and not the 
Rhodians, who first gave Ptolemy I. the name Seryp;* but I also think 
that the decree plainly shows that the ‘godlike honours’ rendered to 
Ptolemy L were rendered to him specifically by the name of, and as, 6 ceryp, 


That of Demetrius 





*“ We used to know it as Euergesia ; but the 
new reading is said to be absolutely certain ; 
Schulhof, Ze. p. 116, n. 3. Schulhof remarks 
that it is certainly formed from the singular, 
Bed evepyérov. 

*® Dittenb. 0.4.1. 54. 

® Dittenb. Sy/d.2 202; J. Delamarre, Rev. 
Philol. xx. 1043; 1G. xii. 7, 506. 
to the early years of Philadelphus. 

* Dittenb. SylZ.2 209. Near in time to the 
Nicourgia decree, and therefore after the fall 
of Demetrius. 

BL id 


It belongs 


Tas Te WOAEIS CAELOEpdoas. 


91, 27. mpo|[oqnle: mao trois vynoidras, 
Terinnndotm wpalr | os T]ov cwThpa MroAepaioy 
ivodéos timai[s. 

1 47. ev] ANAlwr] taps Tov Bwudy tot 
owrhpos [TrloAc[pailou. 

1.57. For the usual form, see e.g. the 
dedication by the Islanders, Dittenb. 0.G.I. 
25, and a decree of the League (Dittenb. 
0.@.I, 67) as completed by P. Roussel in 
BACH, yxxi. (19071, p 340, No. 3, 1, 25, 

= Tu Ree. Philol. xx. 104. Followed by 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, 1, 168. 
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the saviour (ze. of the Islanders), and were connected with his‘ freeing’ the 
Islanders from the rule of Demetrius 1.53 The festival then in honour of 
Ptolemy I, at which he received godlike honours, was prububly a ‘soteria’ 
festival ; and this is rendered all but certain by the second decree, in which 
the people of Delos vote to sacrifice suteria for Philocles in Delos, and also to 
Zeus Soter in Athens.** For Philocles king of the Sidonians exercised, during 
the early part of the reign of Philadelphus, almost vice-regal authority in the 
Aegean, authority superior to that of the nesiarch and not again (so far as 
we know) conceded to any Ptolemaic officer; and, judging by his peculiar 
position, the ow7pca sacrificed for him can only have one meaning: he had 
been Ptolemy’s instrument to ‘deliver’ the Islanders from Demetrius. The 
Soteria festival of Antigonus was then a proclamation to the world that 
the tables were now turned, and that the ‘deliverance’ of the Islanders by 
Ptolemy I. and Philocles from Demetrius IL had been repaid by a ‘deliverance’ 
from Ptolemaic rule wrought by Demetrius’ son; and it is therefore most 
probable that the festival would actually celebrate the ‘crowning mercy’ that 
transferred the Cyclades from Egypt to Gonatas. It therefore probably 
commemorates one, or both, of the naval battles, Cos and Andros. 

Now we have three festivals founded at Delos by Gonatas, and three 
important events, connected with his navy, in the latter part of his reign : 
Cos, Andros, and the recovery of Corinth. Do the three festivals belong to 
the three events? Beloch has assigned the foundation of 252 to Cos; and 
as every one places Andros after Cos, it looks very simple to assign the 
Soteria to Andros and the Paneia to the recovery of Corinth. I am afraid, 
however, it is not really as simple as this. There is no reson for putting 
Andros later than Cos: it has been done merely because Droysen did so. 
And Dr. Beloch’s date for Cos depends on the fact that he found one 
Antigonus foundation at Delos, dating from 252, which seemed to import a 
naval battle: had the Paneia and Soteria been known when he wrote, I 
venture to think that he might have come to a different conclusion. 

I turn then to the Paneia with the premiss that the whole question is 
res Integra. 

There are two coins of Gonatas with Pan as a type: one shows Pan’s 
head on a Macedonian shield, the other, Pan before a trophy, with a much 
discussed symbol in the field. Usener, in an important article, after 
shewing that these pieces should refer to a ‘panic’ victory, assigned them to 
Gonatas’ victory over the Gauls at Lysimachea; with the same event he 
connected Aratus’ ‘Hymn to Pan, and concluded that Pan became, so to 
speak, Gonatas’ patron deity. One need have no doubt of the currectness ot 
this as regards the common (and therefore early) pieces with Pan’s head on a 
shield, which shield seems to import a land battle; but the case of the coins 
with Pan before a trophy is different. These coins have been discussed by 





5} On this last point, F. Durrbach in B.C.H. ev AfAw: "AwdAAfwe wal "Apréuide kal Anroi]. 
Xxxi, pp. 208 seq. xal Ail Swrijpt | év “A@qvats. 
41, 23. nat [Otoa): cwrhpia rep birdoKnA€ous | 55 Rh. Mus, 29 (1874), p. 36. 
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Dr. Imhoof-Blumer ; 8 and as the symbol on them, which is found widely 
spread on a large number of other coins, replaces, on Syrian and Phoenician 
coins. in the hands of Astarte and Tyche, a helm, aphlaston, or trident, all 
inarine objects, he draws what seems to be the very just conclusion that the 
s\mbol itself must be a marine object. As then the trophy shows that the 
coin celebrates a battle, and the marine symbol imports a naval battle, these 
coins ought to refer to Cos or Andros.” But we already know of a coin 
which celebrates the battle of Cos, Gonatas’ tetradrachm with Apollo seated 
on the prow of a ship ;*8 and the attribution seems quite certain, owing to 
the story of the ship dedicated to Apollo, which belongs to Cos. The coins, 
then, with Pan and the trophy more probably belong to Andros ; and the 
Paneia must follow the coins. If so, the Soteria will belong to Cos; and we 
get the following result: both battles belong apparently to the same year, 
and Cos was the later and decisive one.® It is obvious from geographical 
considerations that if both battles belong to one and the same victorious 
Macedonian campaign Cos must be the later one: and in my second paper I 
shall hope to give a quite independent reason for believing that Cos was the 
later and the decisive battle. 

It seems then that both battles fall in the archon year of Xenocrates at 
Delos, ze. in the Delian year next after the Delian year (Mantitheos) which, 
as we sec from the Theuergesia, witnessed the accession of Ptolemy ITI. Can 
we translate this year into terms of B.c.? It will be well, before returning 
to the Antigoneia of 252, to consider this question. 


E.—The Chronology proper. 


The point, put briefly, is that the dates of the Delian archons as given 
by M. Homolle & will probably have to be altered, because M. Schulhof*! has 
discovered more new archons than there are gaps in Homolle’s list; 
consequently we cannot merely now say that a battle fought in Xenocrates’ 
year was fought in 244. Now Homolle’s list depends largely on documents 
still unpublished: and naturally in these circumstances I cannot presume to 
do more than argue from the material he gives. There are, however, certain 





© Monnaies Grecques, pp. 128-130. 

* Apart from the marine symbol, the trophy 
would seem to preclude a ieference to the 
recovery of Corinth ; for as far as we know there 
was no fighting. Antigonus merely rapped on 
the gate of his danghter-in-law’s castle. 

3 Figured Head HUN. p. 208. Ut will be 
considered in the second paper. 


place for it, if Cos falls in Xenocrates’ year, 
than just before Cos; for I hope my second 
paper will show clearly that it cannot fall after 
Cos. The reference in Diog. Laertius 4, 39 to 
‘Antigonus’ sea-fight’ cannot of course be 
pressed, as against all the other evidence, to 
show that he fought but one at this time; but 
two falling in one campaign might well become 


” So far as the coins and fétes alone go, it is 
conceivable that both coins and both fetes 
(Soteria and Pancia) refer to Cos, But even 
were this so, we know that Andros was fought 
against the generals of Ptolemy ILL, and on 
this ground alone there is no other possible 


one in the perspective of a late writer on quite 
another subject. 

© Archives. In this section I distinguish 
Homolle’s dates by the letter H. 

he aoe 
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things in the position which are clear, and may be pointed out; and there 
are others which, though not clear, may be worth a mention, if only as a 
means of stating the problems to be faced by whoever shall deal afresh with 
the chronology of this list. 

Homolle’s list falls into three sections. The first, running from 
Lysixenos (301 H.) to Anectos (225 H.), seems to be quite settled as regards 
the relative order of the archons, so that if we alter one date we must alter 
all. The same applies to the third section, from Cosmiades (198 H.) to 
Alkimachos (169 H.). The second section, however, from 224 to 199 (H.), is 
much more tentative ; it contains various queries and two blank years, while 
the actual succession, which only the greatest skill has pieced together at all, 
is not necessarily free from doubt. . 

Schulhof has found 4 new archons (Stesileos, Epikydes, Philon, 
Timoxenus), who seem to me to be certain, and a fifth, Mantitheos II, who is 
very probable : ® they fall somewhere between 226 and 208 (H.). He also 
thinks that ultimately he may have a sixth archon, Lysimachides, to come a 
little before 240.8 Considering then that he has either five or six new 
archons, and only two vacant places, he proposes to put back the whole of the 
first section of Homolle’s list, from and including Anectos, either three or four 
years ; this would bring Mantitheos and the Theuergesia to either 248 or 249, 
ic. prior to the accession of Ptolemy ITT. as generally received. 
detailed reasons for future treatment. 

Now it seems obvious that the list cannot be dealt with off-hand in this 
fashion, and I do not suppose that Schulhof intends to do so when he comes 
to details. For if Ptolemy III. came to the throne in 247/6, the date 
accepted on the authority of the Ptolemaic ‘Canon of Reigns’™ (of 
which more presently), we cannot possibly put the Theuergesia and Manti- 
theos earlier than 247 (.c. two years back), without first showing either that 
the Theuergesia have nothing to do with Ptolemy III. or that the ‘Canon 
of Reigns’ is wrong. And if Demetrius IT. ascended the throne in 239, a 
date fixed by the joint operation of Polybius and the Roman consul-list, 
then we cannot put the Demetrieia and Timagenes earlier than 239 (2c. two 
years back), without first showing that Polybius is wrong. 

Polybius may be wrong: he is not speaking of a contemporary event. 
But remembering who Polybius was, and the relations in which the Achaean 
League stood to the Macedonian kings, it is not likely that he would be 
mistaken about the length of the reign or the date of the death of 
Demetrius II. Anyhow it will take a lot of proving. 

Equally, the ‘Canon of Reigns’ may be wrong. But the Ptolemaic 
chronology built up on it has so far stood well, and I fancy that the 


6 But not certain. The name comes in the 


He reserves 





‘Canon of the Kings’ On the translation, see 


inventory of Stesileos, most of which is in no 
kind of order, chronologically ; consequently 
he miyht be identical with the Mantitheos 
of 245 (H.). 

& Le. p. 479, n. 1. 


8 xavay Bacay, commonly called the 


Bouche-“Leclereq, Hist. des Layides, ii, Appendir 

6 See Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. 2, p. 72. 

66 T mean wrong by a year or more. It is 
well known that it takes no count of fractions 
of a year; ¢.g. where two 1eigns divide a yea. 
the whole year is reckoned to the later reign. 
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‘Canon’ will take a good deal of demolishing. Certainly it cannot be done 
without full consideration. 

Lastly, one does not see how it is to be contended that the word 
Theuergesia is not formed from, and does not represent, Jeod edepyérou ; and 
Ptolemy IIT. cannot well have been @eos before his accession.” The earliest 
mention known at present of the gods evepyéra: is in a contract of his fifth 
year; while it appears from a contract dated in his third year that the 
gods Energetae had not at that time been associated in the cult of 
Alexander. This, however, does not prove that the divine pair may not 
have already been canonised in another connection; and indeed it is likely 
enough that the title Euergetes was bestowed on the king directly after his 
accession 7° 

How then are we to deal with the new Delian archons, assuming that 
we have five at any rate, and may perhaps have a sixth, with only two gaps 
in Homolle’s ist ? We shall find that the five can, with the gaps, probably 
be accommodated by moving the first section of the list two places back and 
the third section one place forward. It will probably be sufficient to 
consider the sixth archon if and when he ‘ materialises, and meanwhile merely 
to suggest certain lines of less resistance than the running of a tilt against 
the ‘Canon of Reigns.’ 

I will take the third section first. The archon-list proper ends with 
Alkimachos (169 H.): but for the three years 168-166 (H.), though we 
have no archon-names, we have three colleges of hieropes, two hierupes for 
each year: then comes the Athenian archon Poseidonios. Here, on the face 
of it, there appears to be a further gap. For the Athenian year began with 
the first of Heeatombaion, corresponding to some point in July-August; and 
Poseidonios’ year of office is the Attic year 165,164 But Athens is 
supposed to have recovered Delos some time in the year 166 5:7 and as 
the Athenian archons prior to Poseidonios are said not to appear,” the last 
Dehan executive ought to fall, not in 166, but in 165. For the Delian year 
began on the first of the Delian month Lenaion, which was pretty nearly our 
January, so that the Delian year corresponded more or less to our own7??; con- 
~equently the period January to July 165 would be left without an executive, 
uniess the last Delian executive occupied that period. The result is that, if 
permissible on other grounds, Homolle’s list of archons for 198-166 both 
mclusive could be made the list for 197-165 both inclusive. 





 Hven if the Theuergesia were founded in 
the king’s honous by some one else, and Theuer- 


title with the bringing back of Cyrene under 
the crown of Egypt: the best suggestion yet 


vesia were not the original name (just as 
Hermias’ foundation was called Philadelpheia), 
the Pto‘emaieia of the same year show that it 
must have been the year of the accession. 

"8 Wibeh Papyri i. p. 331, No. 171, see 
p. 369. 

89 Tbed. pp. 828, No. 145. 

™ Supposiug that Bouché-Leclerey (7.¢. iii. 
i7) be right in connecting the origin of the 


made. 

 Homolle, B.C.H. x. (1886), p. 9; B.CLH. 
xvii. (1893), p. 164. 

% Homolle, Archives, pp. 26, 27. 

*$ Homolle, B.U. H. v. (1831), p- 25. 

“4 That is, the period between the laying 
down of office by the Delian archon of 166 and 
the assumption of office hy Poseidonius, one 
Hekatombaion 165, 
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This, I think, is not only permitted but demanded by the other existing 
indications of date. The principal one is part of the inventory of Demares 
which Homolle transcribes on p. 74 of Les Archives, part of which tran- 
scription I repeat in a note” for the sake of clearness. It seems probable 
that the archonship of Xenon is meant to run on till a new archon is men- 
tioned, and that the gift of ©. Livins belongs to Xenon (192 H.) and not to 
Menecrates (191 H.). Now C. Livius Salinator was the praetor in command 
of the Roman fleet in the Aegean in 191, and therefore his gift cannot 
be earlier than 191, though it might be later. Consequently, Xenon cannot 
well fall in 192 (Homolle}, but should be 191, or even later, zc. the whole of 
this section (the third) of the list must advance one year, at least, a con- 
tingency which Homolle in fact contemplated ;*® and the other Roman gifts 
in this inventory will fit in quite satisfactorily, because a commander's gift 
may well be sent a year or two later than his command, though it can hardly 
be sent earlier. 

Another indication of date is the connection between Amphicles’ year 
and the crown offered to the praetor L. Hortensius, who commanded the 
Roman fleet in the Aegean in 170. Hence Homolle put Amphicles in 170.” 
But what happened in Amphicles’ year was that Delos repaid a luan, which 
she had borrowed in 170 in order to provide the crown for Hortensius: this 
repayment therefore, and consequently the archonship of Amphicles, is much 
more likely to fall in 169, or even later, than in 170. If Xenon falls in 191, 
Amphicles automatically falls in 169, which suits very well. 

We thus get rid of another of the five new archons by shifting the third 
section of Homolle’s list from 198-166 to 197-165, leaving three gaps 
instead of two in the period between Anectos and Cosmiades, section two of 
the’ list. 

In view of the possibility of having to account for a sixth new archon, it 
may be noted that there is a possibility of shifting this third section of the 
list yet another year forward: for the three years 168—166 (H.) depend only 
on the names of the hicropes, two for each year. Now in the decade follow- 
ing and including the archonship of Demares (180 H.) we find four times 
that four hieropes are given for a single year: in all the rest of the list (so 
far as we have the names of the hieropes), we only once find four hieropes, 





> €16 phiales, don des trésoriers Vheéré- 
cleidés et Polyxénos, (archonte) Xénon. 

4 phiales, don des trésoriers Phérécleidés et 
Polyxénos, (archonte) Xénon. 

2 phiales, don des hiéropes Phokaieus et 
Ményllos, (archonte) Xénon. 

Agrafe d’or, don de Lucius, Romain. 

Couronne d'or, don de Titus, Romain, poids : 
110 dr. 

Couronne d'or, don d’Aulus, Romain, poids: 
100 dr. 

Couronne dor, don de C. Livius, Rom., 
poids: 100 dr. 

16 phiales, don des trésoriers Démostratos 


et Pachés, (archonte) Ménecrates. 

1 phiale, don des Thyestadai, (archonte) 
Xénon. 

20 phiales, don des trésoriers Philonicus et 
Diactorideés, (archonte) Aristarchos, 

1 phiale, don des Thyestadai et des Okynei- 
dai, (archonte) Ménécrates.’ 

Here follow other objects of Menecrates’ 
year. Phokaieus and Menyllos are the hieropes 
of Xenon’s year. I have filled in words where 
M. Homolle with his wide page gives ditto 
marks. 

“8 Archives, p. 76. 

7 Ibid. pp. 94, 95. 
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(Charmos, 280 H.). It is not known why four hieropes sometimes occur ;*® 
and it is possible that the three colieges of hieropes allotted to 168-166 
(H.) do not in fact occupy three years. 

Other possibilities are, that two archons might fall im one year, one 
dying during his year of office; and duplication of names. For instance, 
quite a fair case can be made for Apollodorus I. of 217 (H.) being the same 
as Apollodorus IJ. of 196 (H.); but the argument is a long one and need not, 
I think, be given here. The point is, that if a place should have to be found 
for Schuthof’s sixth archon, there are probably easier ways to follow than 
that of attempting to overthrow the authority of Polybius and the ‘Canon 
of Reigns.’ 

It remains to consider the question of finding room for the two remain- 
ing archons by taking back two years the first section of Homolle’s list, up 
to Anectus (225 H.) inclusive: thus bringing Mantitheos and Xenocrates 
from 245 and 244 to 247 and 246 respectively. A perusal of Ch. IIT. § 3 of 
Les Archives seems to show that M. Homolle himself evidently felt a good 
deal of doubt as to whether 227 was not a better date for Anectos than 225: 
but he seems to have decided for the later date on the ground of the 
Philadelpheia, which he appears to identify with the first Ptolemaicia, and 
to have felt bound in consequence toassign the beginning of this festival to 
283, the beginning of the undivided reign of Philadelphus, rather than tu 
285. It has now, however, been shown, not only that the Philadelpheia is 
identical with the foundation of Hermias and not with the first Ptolemaieia,™ 
but also that Philadelphus reckoned his reign from 285 and not from 283.°° 
Homolle’s objection, then, in this respect no longer holds good ; while the 
possibilities of error in his calculation of the date of Anectos on independent 
grounds *! have also been demonstrated? Already, in fact, before Schulhof 
wrote, it had been stated, by one well qualified to speak, that Homolle’s dates 
might require a revision of one or perhaps two years. 

If then we move the whole section two years back, how does it stand 
with regard to our present historical knowledge? The foundation of the 
first Ptolemaieia will fall in 285, the year from which Philadelphus reckoned 
his reign: showing, as was natural, that Egypt took over the Cyclades and 
the League at an earlier period than the death of Demetrius I. in 283, 
and that the junction of Philadelphus with his father as co-regent 
refers to this event. The foundation of the Philadelpheia (Meilichides IL, 
267 HL), /e. the fete of Hermias in honour of Arsinoe Philadelphus, will fall 
in 269, the year after Arsinoe’s death, which is far preferable to three years 
after. The Philetaireia (Tynnades, 262 H.) will fall in 264, in Philetairos’ 





* See Homolle in B.C.H. vi. p. 58, and  Elephantine. 


B.C.H. xiv. p. 417; von Schoeffer, Delos, in 31 Arehives, p. 77, from the number of years’ 
Pauly-Wissowa, LV. ii. col. 2486. interest owing on a loan, 

79 Schulhof, Zc. p. ll4: a view already 8 Schulhof, lec. ; it does not follow that all 
suggested by Homolle, Archives, p. 60, n. 5. the intermediate years are owing. 

8 Bouché-Leclereq, Rev. Philol, xxii. (1908), 8 F. Durrbach in B.C.H. xxix. (1905), 


pp. 129 seg., on Rubensohn’s papyri from p. 441, on the date of the archon Sosisthenes. 
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lifetime, instead of (probably) after his death! The foundation of the 
Demetrieia (Timagenes, 237 H.), obviously the accession festival of 
Demetrius IJ., will fall in the year of his accession, 239, instead of 
the meaningless year 237, when moreover he was fully occupied on land. 

These reasons, and in particular the accession festivals of Philadelphus 
and Demetrius IT., seem to render it not only desirable but necessary to carry 
all the dates back two years. There remains, however, one question of 
notorious difficulty to be considered. To carry the dates back two years pins 
us down to placing the accession * of Ptolemy III. (Theuergesia and third 
Ptolemaieia, Mantitheos 245 H.) in the Delian year that corresponds to 247 
Bc. Is this correct ? 

The ‘Canon of Reigns, which employs the ‘vague’ year and dates each 
king’s reign from the first day of Thoth preceding his accession, makes the 
accession of Ptolemy IIT. fall between 1 Thoth 247 and 1 Thoth 246. 1 
Thoth was at this time October 24th. 

The Canopus inscription says that Ptolemy III. wapé\aBev tv 
Bactreiav ato Tov matpos on 25 Dius®® This is generally taken to mean 
his accession; but Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, while saying that they are 
disinclined to depart from the ordinary interpretation of the passage, point 
out that this is not certain, and that it might mean his coronation’’ There 
is no trace of an association of Euergetes I. in the government with his 
father immediately before the death of the latter. 

As to when 25 Dius fell at this time, experts are by no means agreed. 
Dr. Beloch ® makes Dius fall at this time somewhere in the period Phaophi 
to Choiak inclusive, i.e. roughly December to February? Drs. Grenfell and 
Hunt make 25 Dus fall in Athur, Choiak, or Tubi (January, February, 
March), or anyhow trom Phaophi to Mecheir (April) inclusive.” J. Lesquier, 
very tentatively, places it between 18 Choiak and 25 Mecheir.®! Bouché- 
Leclercq says it is impossible to fix it at all.” 

But the question of the relation between the Egyptian vague year of 
365 days and the Macedonian year with its intercalated month is only half of 
the problem. There are papyri of the reign of Euergetes I. bearing double 
dates and dated apparently on two other systems, one the date of the 





34 A difficulty met by Homolle, Archives, 
p. 61, by supposing that the foundation might 
have been made by Philetairos’ nephew and 
successor Eumenes. But the phrase in the 
inventory of Sosisthenes, quoted by Schulhof, 
l.c., pidAn Anarddwv Xopela éemiddvros bireraipov, 
hardly seems consistent with a foundation brép 
Sireraipov. For the date of Philetairos’ death, 
Beloch, Gr. Geseh. iii. 2, p. 158; it is probable 
that Eumenes came to the throne in 263, as 
Homolle takes it (drehives, p. 58), but not 
certain ; and it is posszble that Philetairos was 
still alive in 262 and could have founded the 
Philetaireia in that year. 

8 The questions involved are discussed by 


H.S.—VOL. XXIX. 


Beloch, Gr. Geseh, iii. 2, §48 and refs. ; Gren- 
fell and Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, i. (1906), 
App. IT. ; Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. des Layides, 
vol. ii, (1904), App., and vol. iv. (1907), 
App. I. 

8 Dittenb. O.G.L. 56, 1. 7. 

8 Hib. Pap. i. App. II. p. 363. 

83 Le. § 49. 

9 From the table given by Bouché-Leclerey, 
Hist. 7. Lagides iv., App. 1., it follows that at 
this time 1 Phaophi was 23 Nov. 

© Le. p. 864, 

2 Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung iv. (1908), 
28.4, 295. 

% Hist. des Lagiles iv. p. 295. 
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king's ‘year,’ the other the date of a fiscal or revenue year.2 The revenue 
year is always one higher than the regnal year, ie. a date in Euergetes L’s 
second regnal year would be given as in his third revenue year. Even if the 
regnal year be identified with the Macedonian year,and the revenue year with 
the vague year,*t these papyri only serve to make an already difficult question 
even more dithcult. 

For the present purpose, however, it appears that the experts are 
inclined to favour the placing of 25 Dius in the beginning of one of our years, 
without excluding the possibility of its falling at the end of one of our years; 
while doubts exist as to whether it can be placed at all, and whether, if 
placed, it does refer to Euergetes’ actual accession. If the date falls in 
the early part of a year, it would, on the ‘Canon,’ fall in 246; if at the end 
of a year, in 247: and the difference between December and January is the 
ditference between one archon-year at Delos and the next. 

From this, one point, and one only, emerges clearly. The Egyptian 
evidence, when it comes down to questions of a month or two, is at present 
of too uncertain interpretation to control the interpretation of any other kind 
of evidence, i.e. the Delian, which seems fairly clear. We have secon that the 
Delian evidence, taken in relation to the accessions of Philadelphus and 
Demetrius IL, is pretty clear on one point: it requires Euergetes’ accession 
to fall in 247; and it seems to me that, in the present position of the 
question, and until the contrary appears, the fair view is that the Delian 
evidence must control the Egyptian, and Mantitheos and the Theuergesia 
fall in 247. It will follow, either that 25 Dius was not the actual accession, 
or that it fell prior to the commencement of a new Delian year in January 
246, say in December-Phaophi 247—both of which views are, as we have seen, 
possible ; or else that the ‘Canon of Reigns’ is a whole year wrong and that 
Euergetes I. came to the throne in the early months of 247. The latter 
possibility, however, with its far-reaching chronological consequences 
is not one that I can here consider; and I take the view, as being 
the likeliest at present on the material we have. that the Delian evidence 
requires the Theuergesia, and consequently Energetes L’s accession, to fall 
in the last days of our year 247, being the Delian year of Mantitheos. 

If so, Xenocrates and the battles of Cos and Andros fall in 246.% This 
crowds 246 with great events: the taking of Antioch, two or perhaps three 


$3 e.g. grous ta &s 8 al mpdcoda (érous) 1B 
(Hib. Pup. i. y. 338) 

*! See Grenfell and Hunt é.¢, and rather 
more positively Bouché-Leclereq, Uc. iv. p. 295. 


*° [ desire, however, to note that, while this 
seems likeliest at present, the future may shift 
them a year either way ; to 247, on the ground 
that the ‘ Canon’ is a year wrong, or to 245 on 


This would lead logically to Prof. Smyly’s view 
(Hermathena x. p 432) that from 1 Thoth 
next following a king’s accession to the anni- 
versary of the accession we get regnal year 1, 
fiscal year 25; only then we should have to 
show that all double-dated papyri in a given 
reign fall in that portion of the year, which 
it seems cannot be done. 


the ground that other arrangements can be made 
for one of Schulhof’s archons and that the first 
section of Homolle’s list need only go back one 
place, Euergetes consequently coming to the 
throne carly in 246. But neither result could 
atfeet the conclusions of this paper more than 
to this extent, that two seasons might be 
allotted to the campaign to which I allot one. 
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naval battles,°° Euergetes’ land campaign. However, this is no more than 
occurred in 480, a year which saw Xerxes’ land march, the battles of 
Thermopylae, Artemisium, and Salamis, and the taking of Athens; and we 
feel no difficulty about 480. 


F.—-General Sketch. 


It remains to explain the first Antigoneia and the Stratoniceia, connected 
by Beloch with the battle of Cos, and also the second Ptolemaieia. The most 
convenient way of doing this will now be to sketch briefly what I consider the 
course of events. In this section I use the dating arrived at in E, @e. all 
dates prior to Anectos two years earlier than Homolle’s. 

The keynote of Gonatas’ ideas and actions, from 276 onward, scems to 
have been an attempt, while abandoning the impossible parts of his father’s 
policy, to restore his father’s kingdom as it was when he was king of Macedonia. 
This included the restoration of his father’s sea-power, at any rate in the 
Aegean, and above all the acquisition of Delos as the centre of the League of 
the Islanders and the sign and symbol of Aegean sea-power.” His grandfather 
had probably founded,® his father had certainly controlled,” the League ; and 
on his father’s fall Delos and the League and the command of the sea had 
passed without a struggle to Egypt. He must then have always understood 
clearly that his ultimate reckoning must be with Egypt. During the earlier 
part of his reign his hands were too full on land to think of anything else ; 
Egypt found her profit in his enemies, and remained undisturbed. The 
Chremonidean war brought the two powers face to face; but Antigonus had 
no effective fleet,!° and the Egyptian admiral seems to have confined his 
support of his allies to taunting Antigonus with his want of ships, a want 
easily supplied.! After the war, Antigonus, free at last on land, was able to 
attend to Egypt. He built a new fleet. About 255 came the great victory 
of his son Demetrius over Alexander of Epirus, and about the same time 





% Tf Avathostratos’ victory (see post) falls at 
this time. 

*” T cannot attempt to summarise here the 
voluminous evidence for this latter statement 
about Delos. See in particular the review by 
Homolle, B.C. 2. vi. pp. 152-162; and B.U.H. 
xv. 168. 

® T have been convinced by Durrbach, 
B.C. H, xxxi. (1907), p. 208, that the League 
was founded between 315 and 308 either by, or 
under the auspices of, Antigonus I. In the 
face of his arguments ] do not see how the view 
formerly accepted, that Ptolemy I. fuunded the 
League in 308, can possibly be maintained. 

% This follows, not cnly from his general 
control of the sea, but from the specific fact 
that the use of his money in the Cyclades 
implies his political domination, on which sec 


J. Delamarre, Rev. Philvl. xxviii. (1904), p $1, 
No. 1. The Delian inventory of Lysixenos 
refers to hiin simply as 6 BaoiAeds, Homolle, 
alrch. jp. 67, 1. 1. 

100 He had never recovered from his great 
defeat at sea, about 280, by Ptolemy Keraunos ; 
Memnon in F.H.G. 3, 534, xiii., xiv. In 272 
the Achaeans could even capture the ship that 
brought Nicaea from Naupactus to Corinth, 

iv. xxxv. 26. See next note. 

M14 Phylarchus vp. Ath. viii. 334a, Patroelus 
sends Antigonus fish and figs, which Antigonus 
interprets to mean ‘No fish for dinner till we 
rule the sea.’ It reminds one of the Cartha- 
ginian admiral declaring that without his leave 
no Roman should even wash his hands in the 
sea. The story implies that at the beginning 
of the war Antigonus’ fleet was negligible. 


U2 
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some form of understanding with Antiochus IT, then engaged in war with 
Egypt(thesecond Syrian war), which led to Demetrius’ marriage with Antiochus’ 
sister, the younger Stratonice. In 254 (Phanos’ year), Antigonus felt strong 
enough to sail to Delos with his new fleet; there he founded the first 
Antigoneia. 

The case is peculiar. For at the same time his sister, the elder 
Stratonice (or more probably Antigonus on her behalf), founded at Delos the 
Stratoniceia. It is true that Antigonus had an understanding with Syria; 
but the elder Stratonice was at this time merely queen-mother, and cannot 
have officially represented Antiochus or Syrian policy; her foundation must 
have been made for some reason personal to herself. Stratonice had in her 
time made many offerings at Delos, distinguished by the fact that, when she 
mentions relationships, she invariably calls herself, not wife of Seleucus or 
Antiochus, but daughter of Demetrius, and this 1 think gives the clue. 
The reason personal tv herself for the foundation of the Stratoniceia was 
just this. that she was the daughter of Demetrius; and as the actual 
foundation seems to have been made by Antigonus on her behalf}™ the 
same considerations should apply to the Antigoneia. We know that a 
distinguishing characteristic of the earlier Antigonids was pietas, affection 
fur their fathers, as appears in many well-known stories: Plutarch shows 
that Gonatas had this quality in full measure, while for Stratonice her 
offerings at Delos speak. 

The foundations of 254 then were pious foundations; they were not the 
result of victories or alliances, but were founded by the brother and sister in 
the character of children of Demetrius, sometime lord of the Aegean. 
Such pious foundations could hardly have been refused by the priests during 
the religious truce, the éceyespia; though we may suppose that, with Egypt 
at the time oceupied elsewhere, Antigonus had force enough on the spot 
to overcome any scruples. 





M2 This féte cannot have been founded by, can hardly be as early as Dittenberger puts it. 


or for, the younger Stratonice, on her marriage. 
as there must then have been a Demetricia 
also ; besides, the proceeding would have been 
pointless. 

3 A comparison of Stratonice’s offerings in 
the inventory of Hypsocles (279 H.= 281, 
B.C.H. xiv. pp. 389 seg.) with those in the 
inventories of Sosisthenes (250 H. =252, B.C.H. 
xxvii. pp. 62 seq.) and Demares (180, B.C LH. 
vi. p. 1=Ditteub. Syll.?588), shows that many 
of her offerings are later than 281, de. long 
after her marriage. The description BaciAiooa 
Zrpatovicn Bactdéws Anuntpiou is not found in 
the earlier inventory but only in the two later 
ones, in connection with offerings not found in 
the earlier inventory. She uses the same de- 
scription in the inscription of unknown yno- 
yenance in honour of Arsinoe, Dittenb. 0.4.2. 
14, which, judging by the Delian inventories, 


The connection between Demetrius and Delos is 
further illustrated by the silver models of a 
trireme and quadrireme dedicated by Sceleucus 
at Delos, doubtless in celebration of his mariiage 
with the sea-king’s daughter. (The rpijpns 
fist in Hypsocles 1, 409; the rerpfpns in a 
fragment of an inventory published by Durrbach, 
B.C.H. xxix. p. 543, No. 182, and p, 563. 
Homolle called the rpiqpys a vase 3 but though 
Durrbach also calls the tetphpys a vase, no 
vase of that name is known, and I cannot 
agree with him that there is no doubt that a 
vetpypys of 1700 drachm. is the same as a 
tpihpns of 1544 drach. To call them ‘ vases’ 
misses the whole point of these offerings.) 

1% Schulhof, lc. ; in the inventories of Sosi- 
sthenes and Acridion the formula is xopela ixtp 
Buctricans Etparovixns. 

M3 Plut. Dem. 51. 
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For of course his pious foundation had a second meaning. It was a 
direct and deliberate challenge to Ptolemy, a plain statement that the son of 
Demetrius was now ready to fight for his father’s inheritance. Antigonus 
may have even lorded it over Delos a little while de facto; but I do not see 
how his portico ean belong to this epoch:! he must have known that he 
could never hold Delos till he had reckoned with the great sea-power to 
whom he had thrown down the gauntlet. 

The old voluptuary of Alexandria raised the gauntlet after his own 
fashion. He did not man his fleet and sail for Corinth; but it happened 
that Antiochus II. repudiated his wife Laodice and married Ptolemy’s 
daughter, swinging Syria over from Macedonia to Egypt, and it happened 
that Antigonus’ governor Alexander revolted ! and carried with him Corinth 
and Chalcis, immobilising, even if not actually possessing himself of, the new 
fleet, and giving Antigonus another dreary war. All that remained for 
Ptolemy to do was to emphasise his bloodless victory by a fresh foundation 
at Delos, the second Ptolemaieia in 250 (Badros’ year); it was a proclamation 
to the world that he was still lord of the Aegean.!° 

But political combinations provide no permanent substitute for effective 
force; neither could they postpone for ever the only material question, 
whether the Egyptian marines could face Antigonus’ Macedonians. In 247 
the whole diplomatic erection fell like a house of cards. Alexander died,!” 
and Antigonus, by a mixture of diplomacy and sheer audacity, regained 
Corinth, his indispensable base. Antiochus died, and the repudiated wife 
sought instant vengeance on her Egyptian rival. Philadelphus died, perhaps 
amid warlike preparations, leaving his son to extricate his sister from Antioch, 
if he could, and to face the persevering old Macedonian, to whom Laodice’s 
party were bound to turn for help, and who must have known that it was 
now or never. Euergetes, we may suppose, started as early in the spring of 
246 as possible; with that part of his fleet which was at Cyprus he made 
his dash for Antioch, and entered the city, though too late to save his 
sister; Seleucus was driven over the Taurus; Sophron, who had handed 
over Ephesus to Ptolemy, received the command of the Egyptian squadron at 
Samos, with orders to watch Antigonus. Antigonus sailed : Sophron was 








W6 Where Holleaux places it, C2. deud. 
Inser. 1907, p. 338. M. Holleaux is a strong 


Antigonus may have fought a sea-fight of some 
kind in ¥54. Many such must have dropped 


follower of Beloch for this period. 
Ww JT follow Beloch here, as against de Sanctis 
in Alvo ix. 1. 
03 There is that 


some 


no evidence whatever 
Antigonus at this time conquered 
Cyclades, which Philadelphus afterwards 
reconyuered. The supposed Macedonian pos- 
session of Andros about 250 (Homolle, -{rch. 
65; Beloch, Gr. Geseh. iii. 2, 433) is based on 
nothimeg but the arbitrary alteration of a proper 
name in Plat. wtrat., xii, a chapter whose 
problems still await solution. But of course 


out of our mutilated tradition: ey. Leucas. 


BUH. xxviii. 164, No. 56, J. 22, which 
cannot be placed. 
WW Sokolow’s date. AUio iit, 119. Quite 


apart from the fact that Antigonus must have 
reyainel Corinth before he could undertake the 
naval campaign of 246, I agiee with de Sanctis, 
Alio, ix. p. 7, that the words attributed to 
Antigonus in Plut. drat, 15 must lave been 
spoken, or supposed to have been spoken, 
before Euergetes’ successful land campaign ; 
and Antigonus in Aref. 15 already has Corinth. 
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defeated at Andros, perhaps without great loss,!!’ and fell back on his base at 
Samos. It is probable too that at the same time another Egyptian squadron 
under Chremonides was defeated by the Rhodians under Agathostratus ; 4+ 
tor the policy of Rhodes was always to intervene against the aggressor so as to 
preserve, if possible, the balance of power,” and she could not aftord to see 
Seleucus crushed. The season must have closed with Antigonus’ voyage 
across the Aegean in search of his beaten enemy, and the decisive defeat of 
the combined and in all probability numerically! superior forces of 
Egypt at Cos. 

We can gather from subsequent events that the war, so far as concerns 
Antigonus, must have closed with a definite peace with Egypt ; and from the 
shape that the terms of peace appear to have taken, it looks as if Euergetes 
agreed with his Macedonian adversary quickly, while still facing Seleucus. 
Antigonus was old, and knew what was possible; Egypt was still powerful; 
it was no part of his policy to try to crush her merely for Seleucus’ benefit. 
We should expect a peace which, while securing to him the indispensable 
fruit of his victories, did something to save Ptolemy’s face. Ptolemy 
meanwhile, after his first successes on land, was suffering both from Seleucus’ 
triumphant return over the Taurus and from sedition at home: he had to buy 
off one of his opponents, ata price. What we can deduce about the peace follows 


these lines, Antigonus got Delos and the Cyclades, and no more. Egypt 
continued to hold the southern limit of the Aegean, following the volcanic 
deep-water line, with a ring of posts at Methana,!* Thera’ Astypa- 


laea® Samos,4? and she remained free to expand northward at pleasure 
along the coasts of Asia Minor and Thrace,!* ie. in the Seleucid sphere. 
But the Cyclades were, and remained, lost to Egypt." Gonatas had 








u6 The Paneia would suppose a ‘panic’ 
victory. 

Ml Dittenb. Syll.2 224; Polyaen. 5, 18. 

1? She fought in turn against Demetrius I., 


nv Headquarters of the Egyptian Aegean 
fleet under Philadelphus, Dittenb. Syl/.? 202 
(the rNicourgia decree), and under Philopator, 
Polyb. v. 35; doubtless also under Euergetes. 


Antiochus IIE., Philip V., always with the 
same object, 

13 The stories in Plutarch (see § B) show that 
Egypt was numerically superior in at least one 
of the hattles; and the course of events 
naturally suggests Cos rather than Andros. 

14 Arsinoe in the Peloponnese, Z.G. xii. 3, 
466, if the identification with Methana in the 
Argolid be correct ; the name points to Phila- 
delphus’ time. Methana was still Eyyptian 
under Philometor, Dittenb. 0.4.7. 115. See 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. iii. 2, p. 283; Dittenb. 
Syl? 261, n. 11. It may of course have been 
lost to Egypt, and recovered again later. 

3 Ecyptian from Philaudelphus onwards. 
Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, passim, and 
esp. vol. i, pp. 162-165. It is more than 
doubtful if it ever belonged to the League. 

6 (1 7.G. ii 2492; the Euergetes is doubt- 
less Ptolemy IIL. 


If lost in the revolt of the younger Ptolemy, it 
must have been recovered on his death. 

3 The Adulis Inscription shows that the 
conquests in the Hellespont and Thrace were 
made by Euergetes, but at what period of his 
leign is uncertain. Polyb. v. 34. 7-8, though 
put generally, refers merely to the reign before 
Philopator ; it has no bearing on the history of 
the Cyclades, to which it does not allude. 

N98 There is no further trace of Egyptian 
Cyclades. The two cases quoted by Beloch, 
Gr. Gesch. iii. 2, p. 282, Siphnos and ‘ perhaps” 
Keos, aie now placed earlier, The Siphnos 
decree in honour of Perigenes, [.G. mi. 5, 481, 
Arch. fir Pap. ii, 545, vn. 23, Dittenb. 0.6.2. 
730, has been shown by Holleaux, B.C. H. xxix. 
(1905) p. 319, not to refer to Philopator’s 
admiral, but to belong to the reign of Phila- 
delphus; and a further part of the decree of 
Caithaia in Keos in honour of Philotheros, 
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Delos,”° and the prestige which only Delos could confer; there he could 
build his portico to Apollo in peace, and set up the statues of his ancestors. 
Demetrius II. inherits peacefully; he founds the Demetricia at Delos in 
239 to celebrate his accession; he acts as referce, just as Philadelphus had 
done in his time, to one of the island cities of the League ;”! and though 
the events of his reign on land must have excluded the possibility of much 
naval activity, he goes further afield than his father and obtains a footing 
in Crete, the halfway house between the archipelago and Egypt.’ Lastly, 
Doson, though he makes no accession foundation at Delos, acts as lord of 
the island and marks its importance by there sctting up the record of 
his great victory over Cleomenes; he continues the Cretan policy of De- 
metrius,' and strikes at Egypt, as Gonatas had done, at the S.W. corner 
of Asia Minor, the knot of her naval communications. Whether the in- 
scriptions which show us an Antigonus exercising authority in Syros, 
Amorgos, and even in Cos, refer to Gonatas or Doson cannot at present 
be decided. 
W. W. Tary. 





LG. xii. 5,1, 583 (C.2G. ii, 2356), has been 
discovered by M. Paul Graindor (Afusée Belye 
xi. 1907, p. 98), who shows from the lettering 
of the new fragment that the decree goes back 
at least to the period of Philocles. 1 may note 
that I am entirely omitting here the interesting 
question, whether, and if so, how far and in 
what shape the League still existed after the 
Macedonian conquest. 

Further as to this in my subsequent 
paper. 

121 Poeessa in Keos. See Graindor in Musée 
Belye xi. p. 104, no. Son IG. xii. 5,570. Seealso 
as to Demetrius II.’s position at Delos the decree 
of Delos in honour of Hierocles (or Autocles), 
B.CLH, xiii, (1889), p. 232, n. 2; Holleaux in 


Revue des Etudes ine. v. (1903), p. 209, no. 5 ; 
P. Roussel in B.C.H. xxxi. (1907), pp. 362-3. 
The non-recognition of the position of Demetrius 
II. in the Aegean is to some extent responsible 
for the Dosou heresy. 

122 Inser. of Gortyna; F. Halbherr in sfmer. 
Journ. Arch. 1897, p. 188, no. 17. 

13 Treaties with Eleuthernae and Hierapytna, 
B.C.H. xiii. p. 47, nos. 1, 2; Rev. Philol. xxvi. 
(1902), p. 301, nos. 7, 8. See n. 39. 

124 J, Delamarre, Rev. Philol. xxvi. 301, 
nos. 1-6 inclusive. The decree of Cos, no. 6 
(=Newton, Gr. Inser. BM. 247 = Collitz- 
Bechtel, 3611), seems almost certainly Doson. 
Good discussion of Doson’s position by Holleaux, 
B.C.H. xxxi. pp. 94 seq. 


THE ASIATIC OR WINGED ARTEMIS." 


Tue identification and origin of this early type of Artemis, in which the 
goddess is represented standing erect and with wings on her shoulders, while 
in either hand she grasps an animal or bird, has long been the subject of much 
discussion, chiefly due to the fact that the archaeological evidence hitherto 
available, although consisting of some fifty representations, has come from 
various localities. The literary evidence likewise gives no sure clue, for the 
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Fic. 1.—Ivory PLaquE From Sparta (B,S8.A. xiii. p. 78). 


only certain mention of this type occurs in the description of the Chest of 
Cypselus. where Pausanias® admits that he knows no reason why Artemis 
should be winged. Recently, however, at the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia 





1 For permission to utilize the Spartan evi- the British School at Athens. 
dence I am much indebted to the Committee of > Paus. v. 19. 5. 
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at Sparta numerous examples of this type have been found, which, besides 
including several new and interesting variants both winged and unwinged, 
also extend the chronological range beyond the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. 
Moreover, the numerical superiority of this series over the total number of 
examples previously known, together with the fact that the earliest 
representation was found with geometric pottery, seems to show conclusively 
that Sparta is a prominent early centre of this most interesting type. 
Consequently in the present paper the question of the identification 
and origin of the ‘Winged Artemis’ will be considered in the light of the 
recent evidence from Sparta. 





Fic. 2.—Ivory PLAQuE FRroM SparRra. 


It is convenient to arrange the Spartan examples as far as pussible in 
groups according to their material, as this system makes it clear that many 
of the variants are due to technical difticulties of workmanship and at the 
saine time does not unduly violate their chronological sequence? 

A list follows. 

Fig. 1.—One of the earliest examples from Sparta. It is carved in low 


* Several of the goddess types have previously objects generally, see R. C. Bosanquet, B.S. 4. 
been published in B.S. A. xiii. pp. 78 ff. (R.M. xii, pp. 331 ff. 
Dawkins, ‘The Carved Ivories’); for the cult 
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relief on an ivory plaque for use on a fibula. The pottery with which it was 
found shows it is prior to the middle of the eighth century B.c.t The goddess 
is In profile and in either hand holds a bird by 
the neck. The workmanship and spacing of 
the whole design are in harmony with the 
early date. The inward curve of the wings is 
not so much marked as in the later examples, 
and the birds also are not quite of the usual 
later type. On stylistic grounds I suggest 800 
B.C, aS an approximate date. 

Fig. 2—An ivory plaque similar in date 
and workmanship to the above. The goddess 
is winged and holds a lion and bird, a com- 
bination which is, I think, unique. This is also 
the earliest example of her holding a liun. 

Fig. 3.—An ivory plaque in slightly deeper 
relief and of somewhat later date. The goddess 
is winged and holds a bird, while below her 
wrist is a snake. The right-hand portion of 
the plaque is missing. The snake is extremely 
rare in connexion with the goddess and no 
other example is known from Sparta; outside 
Sparta, however, we find it on the Graechwy] 

Fiu. 38.—Ivory Praeve From — bronze handle and on an early Boeotian coffer, 
oe but in neither of these latter examples is the 
connexion with the goddess so clear. 

Fig. 4.—An ivory plaque in deeper relief and of later date belonging 
to the seventh century B.c. The goddess is shown full face and without 
wings. On either side on a level with her shoulders are birds, and she also 
holds a bird in either hand. Excepting one other example from Sparta this 
variant is unique. 

In addition to the above plaques certain others exist which show 
variants in the decoration of the robe but are of no value in the history 
of the type, excepting one of early date which shows two plumes rising from 
the head and recalls the late Mycenaean ivory plaques in which sphinxes 
are shown with a similar head-dress. A number of fragments both of 
plaques and seals show that the winged goddess was a favourite subject 
in ivory carving at Sparta, but are too fragmentary to be of any further 
value with the exception of one plaque, much damaged, that shows the 
winged goddess with a horse. Several terracotta figurines® of female figures 
on horseback from Sparta probably connect in idea with this plaque. For 
although they are unwinged, it is probable that they should be taken as 











+ For the chronology of Laconian pottery cf. > Cf. similar examples from Lusoi (Jahresh. 
J. P. Droop, B.S.A. xiii. pp. 118 ff., xiv. p. iv.); and for Sparta, see W. J. Farrell in 
46. BSW. xiv. p. 58, fig. 2a. 
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representing the same goddess, as the omission of wings where there is any 
technical difficulty is normal; and as we have already seen from the ivory 
plaques the wings themselves are not an absolute essential of this type. 
The definite connexion of the goddess with a horse is particularly 
interesting as it adds further point to certain non-Spartan vases. On a vase 
in ‘Buechero nero’® now in the Ashinolean Museum, Oxford, we find the 
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Fic. 4.—Ivory Prague From Sparta (B.S.d. xiii, p. 80). 


winged goddess represented, while the other decoration consists of a zone 
of alternate panthers and horses’ heads. On an early Boeotian’ coffer a 
similar feature may be observed: on one side the winged goddess appears 
with a bird in either hand, while near her is a horse; on one of the other 





8 Ash. Mus, Cat. No. 194. 
7 Cf. Jahrb. 1888, p. 357, also Walters, His‘ory of Pottery, vol. i. Fig. 86. 
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sides, moreover, is a woman leading a horse, presumably a votary, on the 
analogy of a group from Sparta which shows the winged goddess in the 
middle, with a woman carrying a wreath on either side, while a snake also is 
shown upon the lid. The unity of the design in both these cases is made 
clearer by the Spartan plaque. A series of ornaments from Sparta apparently 
contain the same idea. These are 
found in ivory,’ terracotta,? and 
lead,!° and of these the terracotta 
and lead examples are almost cer- 
tainly imitations of pendants in pre- 
cious metals for votive offerings and 
not for real use. The types found 
in terracotta and ivory only show 
a human head between two horses ; 
a leaden example, however, gives 
Pic kcsee ae Seek, the whole figure standing erect and 
holding the horses by either hand. 
The lower part of the lead types ends in a fringe or other ornamentation . 
which clearly shows that we have not got a conventional representation of a 
chariot and horses, and the terracotta example is pierced with three holes 
showing that it was once also completed in a similar manner. It therefore 
seems probable, considering their provenance, that they represent the goddess 
with her aninals, but it must be admitted 
that it is difficult to sec, in the leaden 
examples in particular, whether a female 
figure is always intended or not. If it is a 
male figure, however, it would connect with 
the male winged figures" that have the 
same attributes as the winged goddess and 
fall within the same ehronological limits. 
The meaning and origin of these male figures, 
however, is a question to which we shall 
have to return. Another type of lead pen- 
dant? in which only horses’ heads are 
shown falls into the same class as originat~ 
ing from the same idea, althongh it bears no 
actual representation of the goddess. All 
these examples belung to the latter half 
of the seventh century and the beginning 








of the sixth century. Outside Sparta a Fic. 6.—Terracorra PENDANT 
possible parallel to the type in which the FROM Sparta. 

head of the deity is seen between two horses’ 

heads is to be found on a gold ring from Cyprus? of early sixth-century 





* Fig. 5. 9 Fig. 6. ” Fig. 7, Fig. 7. 
cf Fig. 8, ivory plaque from Sparta where 3 Brit. Mus, Cat. ‘Rings and Gems,’ No. 31, 
it is shown in connexion with the larger series. = where it is described as chariot and horses. 
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Fic. 7.—Leab PENDANTS FROM SPARTA. 
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date. Unfortunately the ring in question is somewhat rubbed and it is 
not quite inpossible that a chariot and horses are really meant. An early 
terracotta figurine from Eleusis,'* however, gives an example of the goddess 
with horses which recalls the Spartan type. 

The vast majority of the representations of the goddess type occur 
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Fig. 8.—Ivory PLaqce From Sparta (B.S.4. xiii. p. 80;. 


among a series of small lead figurines, cast in moulds and modelled on one side 
only. This form of votive object is extremely common at Sparta and the total 
number including all types already amounts to 100,000, of which over half 
are in the form of lead wreaths. The winged goddess type is found at the 
beginning of this series, that is to say about 700 B.c., and continues to be 





M4 OWinter, Antik. Terracott. vol. i. Pl. WI. No. 7. 
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prominent until the later part of the sixth century B.c. In nearly every case 
the goddess is shown with wings but without either animals or birds. 
Many smaller varieties © can be noticed, the main points of difference being 
in the shape of the wings and the ‘polos, but these seem to be of no 
particular significance. On the whole a degeneration can be seen towards 
the end of this series, especially in the wings, but the most conventiunal 
representation is a type,6 in which the head entirely disappears, the fect 
become a part of the decoration of the robe, and the whole resembles a 
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Fic. 9,—L&AD FIGURINES FROM SPARTA. 


triangle with two feeble wings at its apex. The position of the arms, 
stretched out on either side, often suggests the more complete type in which 
the goddess is shown holding animals. The animals moreover are found, 
likewise in lead, but as separate votives and on a larger scale than they 
would be made on if actually joined to the goddess." That this method was 
emploved for technical reasons is made clear by the few exceptional 





b Fig. 9. V Fig. 9. It is possible that these were 
16 Fig. 9, This type begins early and con- offered in groups, but there is no evidence tu 
tinues for a long period. support such a view. 
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representations of the complete type. These are illustrated in Figs. 10 and 11 


lf” 


Fic. 10.—LEAD Figurines From SPARTA. 





where Fig. 10 shows the superiority of the total effect when the whole design 
was cast in a larger and deeper mould, and Fig. 11, when two votaries 
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Fic. 11.—Leap FIGURINES FROM SPARTA. 


were introduced one on either side to keep the whole repre:entation 


together. This latter device is rare and is confined to a short period at the 
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end of the seventh century. Perhaps it was both too complicated and costly 
ever to have attained popularity. It is necessary to point out that these 
lead figurines seem to be the very cheapest possible form of votive offering, 
and this in itself may account for the way in which the slightest technical 
difficulty introduces a simplification of the complete type. In addition to the 
winged goddess, several other figures are represented in lead, of which some 
may be identified with Poseidon and Athena, while others are warriors and 
women, in certain cases carrying wreaths and other objects.’ The Poseidon 
and Athena types are, however, confined to a late period and may possibly be 
‘the other gods within the sanctuary,” but the women occur throughout 
the whole deposit and may therefore represent votaries. The animals found 
as separate votives include lions, goats, horses, bulls, and decr, as well as fish 
and birds, all of which are found either at Sparta or elsewhere directly 
connected with the winged goddess. Of these, 
deer may be said not to occur at all at Sparta 
before the sixth century. The archaeological evi- 
dence already adduced indicates that at Sparta 
at least the winged type represented Artemis 
Orthia, the goddess at whose shrine it occurs in 
such abundance, and this is supported by a series 
of reliefs, clearly of local workmanship, on which 
a horse 1s the most frequent subject. These 
reliefs ?° moreover, which belong to a_ short 
period centring round the year 600 B.c., have 
in some cases dedicatory inscriptions to Orthia 
or Artemis Orthia but never to Artemis alone. 
And just as the winged type with animals dis- 
appears, so too in the cult of Artemis Orthia we 
seem to have a primitive goddess Orthia gradu- 
ally disappearing and becoming merged into the 
later Hellenic Artemis. 

One other type of terracotta in addition to 
the goddess on horseback seems to represent the py¢. 12, —Boworray TERRAcoTrA 
goddess ; in this case she stands erect and holds Fiecrine (after Hoernes). 

a lion by the paw.” It is possible to regard this 

example in two ways, either as an ordinary early Artemis type, in which 
case it must be compared with the series trom the Artemision at Corcyra, 
which are now mostly in the Carapanos collection at Athens,” or as a 
degenerate example of the winged type robbed of its attributes for technical 
reasons, in which case it is a parallel to certain Boeotian terracotta 
figurines where paint has most ingeniously been employed to overcome 








18 Apparently without any special signifi- 16Cf. BSA. xiii. p. 107, Fig. 33. 

cance, cf. B.S. d. xiv. p. 24, Fig. 9. = Cf. BCL. 1891, Pl. I. 
9 OLLG. 1444. *3 Fig. 12; cf. also Hvernes, Uryeschichte, 
2” B.S.A. mi. p. 334, Fig. 1. pp. 396, 397. 
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comes over Spartan art, which helps towards the disappearance of the 
winged type. Ivory ceases and efforts are made to make bone take its 
place, but the scope of the artist is necessarily diminished. At this time 
a series of long-necked water-birds* are found 
earved in bone, as well as a series of female 
figures? carved on split bones. It is somewhat 
tempting to connect these and see in them a last 
attempt at rendering the goddess type with birds 
in bone. At Olympia there is a representation of 
the goddess,> standing erect and holding hons by 
the tail with either hand; it is carved out of blue 
Laconian marble and corresponds in style with the 
bone goddesses at Sparta as far as the difference of 
material allows. The existence of a treasury of the 
Cyrenaeans at Olympia seems no valid reason for 
identifying this goddess definitely with the Nymph 
Cyrene ; for it is at least appropriate that a Spartan 
goddess should find a place in the treasury of 
Sparta’s most famous colony. 

Only one other object from Sparta requires 
notice, a plaque made out of two pieces of bone on 
which are two horses standing on their hind legs 
and facing each other; while beneath them is the 
usual type of water-bird. The whole design, both, 
in its ‘heraldic’ treatment and in the animals and 
kind of bird portrayed, suggests that it has been 
inspired by the ‘ aérvia Onpev’ type. 

It is impossible to leave these remarkable votive 
offerings from Sparta without a digression on the vexed question of ‘ symbol- 
ism’ in votive offerings generally. Dr. Rouse* has put forward the theory 
that no ‘symbolism’ occurs in Greek votive offerings until a late date. The 
strength of this theory seems to le not so much in itself as in the great 
difficulty there is in proving the opposite. The Spartan votives, however, do 
seem to give a definite answer in favour of modified symbolism. It is 
perhaps worth noticing that Dr. Rouse found some difficulty in explaining 
votive wreaths, a few of which were known from Sparta some years ago, and 
he suggested that they were not really wreaths but jagged hoops with 
handles. His ‘ handles, however, are really the channels by which the lead 
was poured into the mould, and the objects are certainly wreaths and now, 
instead of a few. some tens of thousands have to be explained. It seems 
probable therefore that, while votive-offerings are primarily gifts from the 
votary tu the deity, the forms that these gifts take are often, as at Sparta, 
inspired by the attributes of the god or goddess to whom they are given. 





Fic. 13.--Bose Canvine 
FROM SPARIA. 





4 Fig, 13. » Olympia. iti, pp. 26 ff. 
© BIS A. xiv. p. 23, * Cf. Greek Votive Offerings, passim. 
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A consideration of the Spartan series as a whole leads to the following 
conclusions which point towards an identification of this type. In the first 
place, as the type appears in its developed form by about 800 Bc. and 
thereafter continues in great quantities for several centuries, it is clear that 
Sparta may be its Hellenic home and also that the type was not brought 
into Greece from the Greek cities of Ionia, a theory which might be plausible 
if it were not for the early date of the Spartan examples, and the lack so 
early of all other traces of Jonian influence. Secondly its cessation in the 
course of the sixth century shows that it is to be identified with a cult or 
type of cults that either died out or else underwent a great change. We 
have already suggested in anticipation its identification with Orthia, but this 
must remain sub judice until all the further evidence has been examined. 
Thirdly the representations themselves indicate the character of the goddess 
portrayed. The great variety of animals both wild and tame, the birds and 
fish indicate that the goddess is connected with the whole animal world, and 
again the wreaths and branches which occur among the lead votives suggest 
also a connexion with vegetation. The attitude of the goddess towards her 
animals is on the whole peaceful, although examples occur in which she 
appears rather as a conqueror than as a protectress. We must therefore 
employ some colourless phrase implying her relationship towards animals 
without defining what that relationship is: in other words, the evidence as 
yet does not allow us to go beyond the general term ‘aotma @npov. 
Finally the occurrence of a winged male with the same attributes gives a 
faint hint—but one which can be substantiated by further evidence—that we 
may be concerned not merely with a single goddess but with one of a 
divine pair. 

The examples that have been found outside Sparta have nearly all been 
fully published and discussed previously, so that it is sufficient to give 
here a list arranged according to the localities in which they were found, and 
noticing only those points which are particularly significant in the light of 
the Spartan evidence. For the following list I am largely indebted to 
M. Radet’s recent paper in the Rerue des Htiwles Anciennes x. No. 2, although 
I find myself obliged to differ from his conclusions in several important 
respects.?/* 


ITALY. 


1.—Antefix from Capua. Brit. Mus. B 588. Radet, op. cit. Winged goddess holding 
two lions, which are in front of her and not on either side. This is usual in the 
terracotta examples for technical reasons; cf. the unwinged fiyurines from 
Sparta, pp. 288, 289 above. 
Date, sixth century B.c. 


2,— Alabastron from Nola. Black with decoration in relief; ef. Arch. Zeit. 1854, now 
in Naples Mus. The goddess is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 





"7a A few references have been inserted to his hands in time to be made use of for this paper. 
Cybébé, although it did not reach the writer's 
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3.—Corinthian alabastron from Caere; cf. Pottier, Vases Antiques du Louvre, p. d1. 
The goddess is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 


4.—Corinthian aryballos found in Italy, now in the Louvre ; ef. Pottier, Cut, dex Vases 
Antiynes, Part IL. p: 476. The goddess is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 
5.—Corinthian oenochoe from Vulei; cf. Micali, Wonumenti Inediti, p. 44. The goddess 
is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 
6.—Corinthian alabastron from Italy; cf. Furtwangler, Berl. Vas., p. 113. The 
goddess is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 
7.—Pendant from Vetulonia; cf. G. Karo apud Milani, Studi e Muterial, ii, 1902, 
p. 127; now in Florence Museum. The goddess is winged and holds two lions, 
while on the front of her robe is a branch ; cf. the votive branches in lead from 
Sparta. 
Date, seventh century B.c. 
8.--On handle of a skyphss from neighbourhood of Clusium in ‘ Buechero nero’ ; 
Micali, Stor. autichi pop. Ttaliani iii. p. 12. The goddess is winged and 
holds two swans. The wings, however, are of a very degraded type, as is common 
in this class of vase. 
Date, sixth century B.c. 
9,—Vase of * Buechero nero’ with relief ornamentation ; cf. Furtwanyler, op. cit., p. 178, 
No. 1550. In a zone of figures a winged goddess appears holding one swan. 
The wings are of the same degraded type as above. Both this and the preceding 
example are apparently derivatives from the true type and are used merely for 
decoration without any further significance. 
Date, sixth century B.c. 

10.—Bowl in *Bucchero nero’ from Clusium. On the base in relief is a winged 
goddess holding two lions. The wings are small and the pose recalls the 
antefix from Capua; ef. Radet, Cybébé, p. 26, No. 39. 

Date, sixth century B.c. 

11. —Bowl in * Bucchero nero’ from Clusium ; cf. Arch. Zeit., 1854, p. 187. In relief is a 
winged goddess holding two long-necked birds. The wings are of an usual type 
and do not curl inwards. 

Date, sixth century B.c. 

12.—The * Frangvis’ vase. On either handle is a winged goddess, in one case holding 

two lions and in the other a lion and a stag. 

Date, sixth century B.c. 

Attic lekythos from Etruria; ef. Pottier, Vases dutiques du Lourre, p. 98. The 

goddess is winged and holds two lions. 

Date. late sixth or early fifth century B.c. 


13. 





To these we may add the following as typical of the late derivatives from 

the main type :— 

14.--Kantharos from Vulci in *‘ Bucchero nero’ ; ef. Furtwiingler, op. cit. No. 1595. The 
goddess is shown not winged but holding two panthers. 

15.—Hydria from Cazre; ef. Furtwangler, op. cit. No. 1601. The goddess is not winged 
but holds two lions. 

16.—A group of terracotta figurines from Capua; cf. Arch. Zeit. 1854, Pl. LXI., where 
we have two types; an unwinyed type holding two lions close to the side: 


and a type in which the wings turn down and so form a background and enable 
the animals to be represented in the proper position. 
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SARDINIA. 


17.--Porcelain scarab from Tharros; cf. Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, Pl. IV. 37. 
Winged goddess with two lions. 
Date, sixth century B.c. 
In origin this may be either Phoenician or Naukratite, probably the former ; 
cf. B.S.A. v. p. 48. 


SWITZERLAND. 


18.—Bronze bow] from Graechwyl; ef. A. Bertrand, Archéologie celtique et yauloise, 

2nd ed. 1889, pp. 333 ff. On the handle is the winged goddess, on each side is a 
lion and hare, above is a snake, on top of which are two lions, while the polos 
of the goddess is surmounted by a bird. 

Date, sixth century B.c. 

For the number of attributes displayed this specimen is unexampled except for the 
Boevtian coffers and amphora ; cf. below, Nos. 31, 42. The snake is rare ; ef. the 
Spartan ivory, p. 288, and Boeotian coffer pp. 288 f. and 300, No. 31. The bird 
perched on the polos is unique. 


Asta MINOR. 


19.—Ephesus—ivory playue—the goddess is winged and holds two lions; ef. B.M. 

Eph. Excav. Pl. XXVI. 6. 
Date, late eighth century B.c. 

20.—Ephesus—small ivory button. The goddess is winged and holds two birds that 
with wings outstretched are struggling to fly away; cf. op. cit. Pl. XXVII. 
6. For a similar type, excepting the wings, cf. a Minoan seal from Vaphio : 
Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, Pl. IT. 29. 

Date, late eighth century B.c. 

21.—Marble stele from Dorylaeum ; cf. B.C.H. xviii. 1894, pp. 129-136. (Radet et 
Ouvré.) Winged goddess in profile and holding onelion. The polos is lofty and 
of an unusual type. 

Date, early sixth century B.c. 

22.—Corinthian aryballos from Smyrna; cf. Berl. Vas. 1010. Winged goddess holding 
a swan and cock. 

Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 

23. Sardis stamped brick, now in Louvre; cf. Radet, Cybébé, Pl. I. who makes this 
example the basis of his identification. The goddess is winged and holds a 
lioness in either hand. 

Date, seventh or early sixth century B.c. 


AEGEAN ISLANDS. 


24.—Thera. Amphora; ef. Arch. Zeit., 1854, Pl. LXI. Winged goddess in profile 
holding a lion. 
Date, seventh century B.C. 
25.—Rhodes. Alabastron from Camirus ; ef. Pottier, Vuses Antiques du Lorre, A. 468. 
The goddess is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 


26.—Camirus gold and electron plaques. These show great variety in workmanship and 
may coyer a considerable period. The strong Mycenaean tradition in Khodes, 
however, makes it difficult to argue that superior workmanship cannot be of early 
date and an advance in technique may have been very rapid. None, however, 
seem earlier than the early part of the seventh century n.c. The goddess is 
shown winged and holding lions, and also winyed but without animals ; cf. 
Salzmann, Camiros, Pl. I.; Arch. Anz. 1904, pp. 40 ff. ; Juhrb. 1900, pp. 114, 221. 


ae 
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RussIa. 


27.—Gold Mirror from Kelermes near Kouban; cf. Radet, op. cit. The goddess is 
winged and with two lions. 
Date, sixth century B.c. or perhaps fifth. 


28.—Iron plaque from Longovaya-Maquila ; cf. Radet, op. cit. A winged goddess seated 
on two stags. It is perhaps a derivative from the true type or perhaps an imita- 
tion of earlier work ; but more probably has no connexion with the type at all. 

Date, third century B.c. (?) 


MAINLAND OF GREECE. 


29.—Neck of early Buevtian amphora from Eleusis—in Eleusis Museum, as yet un- 
published. The goddess is winged and holds two swans. 
Date, seventh century B.c. 


30.—Terracotta plaque from Mycenae; cf. Lenormant, Arch. Zeit. 1866. The goddess is 
shown without wings holding two birds ; cf. Spartan ivory plaque, p. 289. 
Date, seventh century B.c. (/) 


31.—Boeotian Coffer from Thebes, at Berlin; cf. Furtwangler, op. eit. pp. 39-40, 
and p. 289 supru. On one side is a winged goddess holding two birds, 
near by is a horse. On the end is depicted a woman, perhaps a votary, leading 
a horse, while the design on the cover consists of two snakes. For the snakes 
ef. p. 288 supra, and for the horses, p. 290. 

Date, seventh century B.c. 

32.—Corinthian aryballos from Thebes ; cf. J.H.S. xxiv. p. 297. In Ashmolean Mus., 
Oxford. A winged goddess is shown in profile holding two swans or perhaps a 
swan and a goose. 

Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 

33.-—Alabastron from Corinth ; cf. Radet, op. cit. In Brit. Mus. A 1351. A winged 

goddess holding two swans. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 


34.—Frayment of a votive tablet, at Berlin. Corinthian fabric ; ef. Furtwangler, op. cit. 
p. 102, No. 907. A winged goddess in profile holding a bird. The left-hand 
portion is missing. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 


35. —Corinthian aryballos ; cf. Radet, op. cit. Berlin Mus. No. 3983. <A winged 
goddess holding by the hind legs two goats that are endeavouring to escape. 
Date, seventh—sixth century B.c. 


36.—Amphora from the Marathon tomb; ef. Couve-Collignon, Cat. Vas. in Nat. 
Mus. Athens, p. 157, No, 592. A winged goddess holding lions. 
Date, sixth century B.c. 


37.—Bronze relief from Delphi; cf. P. Perdrizet, Fuuilles de Delphes, v. p- 59, No. 191, 
Fig. 183. A fragment showing head of winged goddess. This bronze belongs to 
the Peloponnesian school. 

Date, seventh century B.v., or perhaps early sixth century. 


28.—Bronze plaque from Olympia ; cf. E. Curtius, Abhandl. Akad. Wissensch. 21 Bertin, 
Philos.-histor, KU. 1879, iii. pp. 1-31; Pl. I-IL., in Nat. Mus., Athens. In the 
luwest of the three zones is a winged goddess holding lions. This famous 
example has been frequently used to reconstruct and illustrate the chest of 
Cypselus, in describing which Pausanias definitely refers to the winged type. 
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39.—Haematite scarab from Aegina; cf. Furtwaingler, dnt. Gemmen, i. Pl. VID. 51. 
In Berlin Mus. A winged goddess holding lion and goat. 
Date, sixth century B.c. 


40.—Scarab in Nat. Mus., Athens; ef. Furtwangler, Ant. Gemmen, iii. p. 97. Similar, 
except that there are two goats instead of one lion and one goat to the previous 
example, No. 39. 
Date, sixth century, B.c. 


41.—Olympia. In blue Laconian marble. A group of three female figures holding lions 
by the tail (reconstructed) ; cf. Olympic, iii. pp. 26 ff. and p. 299 supra. The 
attitude shows complete power of the goddess over the animals, there is no sign 
of a struggle as in the pediment group from the Cyrenaean treasury, where we 
have a different motive ; cf. Olympia iii. p. 20. This latter example may well be 
the nymph Cyrene as opposed to the more usual type of goddess with lions 
which centres round the cult of Orthia. 

Date, sixth century B.c. 


42.—Early Boeotian amphora ; cf.’Eo. "Apx. 1892, Pl. 10; in Nat. Mus. Athens. On a 
panel the goddess is shown with arms outstretched. To right and left are two 
lions (?), and ona level with each shoulder are birds. On the robe of the goddess 
is a fish, and above the left hand lion is a bull’s head. The drawing is crude and 
the arms suggest wings. On another panel are birds and a hare. 

Date, seventh century B.c. 

This vase in idea falls into the class of winged goddesses with animals but it is greatly 
divergent from the true type. For the fish, which is rare, compare the leaden 
tish from Sparta. 


THE GODDESS ON HORSEBACK. 


Terracottas from the Artemision at Lusoi; cf. Jahresh. iv, Lusoi. A female 
unwinged figure seated sideways on horseback. Similar examples come from 
Sparta in particular and elsewhere. The occurrence of this type especially at 
shrines of Artemis tends to show the connexion of the yoddess with a horse, 
although by itself there is no evidence for identifying it with the goddess. 
Several late unwinged types of the goddess with stags and hares also come from 
Lusoi; cf. Notizie deyli Seavi 1900, pp. 370 f. for similar examples from 
Artemision at Syracuse. 


WINGED MALE DEITIES. 


Winged men similar in type to the winged goddess. For typical examples cf. 
alryive Her, ii. Pl. XLIX. 1 a terracotta plaque and for a bronze plaque cf. 
A. G. Batten, J.A.S. xiii. p. 259. An example from Sparta on an early ivory 
plaque of eighth century date is shown on p. 292. 
43.—Ivory plaque from Nimroud ; ef. B.M. Eph. Excav. Pl, XTX. 6 and p. 183. An un- 
winged yvoddess holding lions. For date and discussion ef. p. 302. The 
provenance of this example separates it from the other Asian examples. Very 
possibly it is nearer to the Pre-hellenie than to the Hellenic examples which 
alone are included in this list. Mr. Hogarth’s suggestion that this is an 
example of West Asian art is most fascinating but still awaits confirmation. 


Putting aside for the moment the examples from Camirus, the only 
other place outside Sparta where a series occurs, and the ivory plaques from 
Ephesus and Nimroud, which fall into a class by themselves, we may 
consider all the other non-Spartan examples together. These being later 
than the earliest examples from Sparta can have no bearing on the origin of 
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the type in themselves, and can, as yet, only help to show its veriants and 
geographical distribution. In the first place the comparatively late date 
and the absence of any great series of non-Spartan examples show that 
Sparta was especially connected with the type, while their wide distribution 
likewise proves that the type, and consequently the cult it depicts, was by 
no means contined to Sparta alone”> We may therefore retain the sugges- 
tion that this type represents Artemis Orthia, if we now add that it was also 
applicable to a series of cults of which presumably Artemis Orthia was the 
most prominent example. In the second place further details can now be 
added which concern the type itself. As nearly all the non-Spartan 
examples are on vases, the type consequently in mest cases appears in its 
most complete form, and unwinged examples on vases are nearly always a 
sure sign of late date and show the approaching disappearance of the type. 
The wings are always curled inwards towards the head, except in the few 
early examples from Sparta where this feature is not strongly marked, and 
in the terracotta figurine from Capua which has been noticed above. The 
birds in many cases are definitely swans. There is no certain example of a 
swan from Sparta, but the birds are always water-birds, excepting again a few 
early examples. 

The earliest examples of the developed type come from Sparta, Rhodes, 
Ephesus, and Nimroud, and the interrelation of these should help to explain 
the origin of the type. Certain of the Spartan examples must be as early as 
800 B.c., and it is hard to see how the Ephesus examples can be otherwise 
than slightly prior to 700 B.c. at the earliest, the date suggested in the 
publication of the last Ephesus excavations. Ephesus then on the existing 
evidence cannot be shown to be the origin of the Spartan series. At 
Camirus we have a series in which considerable development can be observed. 
The earliest of these seem to belong to the early seventh century B.c.: it has, 
however, been suggested that these are later, largely on account of the 
excellence of their workmanship, but considering the strong Aegean tradition 
in Rhodes this view seems at least very doubtful. The existence of an early 
series at Rhodes may be explained by the early Dorian colonization of that 
island, and the line of intercourse in early times along the southern Aegean 
islands. From Thera, likewise an early Dorian colony and a home of Minoan 
Art, comes another early example of the winged type. Finally we come to 
the Nimroud ivory on which the goddess appears without wings. In date it 
may be attributed to the ninth or eighth century B.c. Lately it has been 
suggested that it is connected with the Ephesus ivory and is the work of an 
Tonian artist. On the other hand the Enkomi ivories seem in favour of 
keeping it in the ninth century and moreover there is really no definite 
reason why it should nut be even earlizr. The early ivory work at Sparta, 
Rhodes, Cyprus, and Nimroud suggests that we have an early trace of a route 
which in a later period accounts for the distribution of the “Curium bowl’ 





* Several examples of course may be meaningless importations. Thus the Tharros gem is 
no evidence for Sardinia. 
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and ‘Tdaean shield’ technique. In any case the Spartan examples cannot be 
Tonian, and Ionia cannot, unless further and earlier evidence be found, be 
shown to be the home of the winged goddess with animals. The Nimroud 
ivory on the other hand indicates a connexion between the first Hellenic 
examples and the winged deities of the East. But this connexion, even if 
the Nimroud example is really earlier than the first of the Spartan series, at 
most can be only due to a strong wave of oriental influence: it cannot possibly 
entirely account for the origin of the type, which, considering the absence of 
definite unmixed oriental motives at Sparta, must be sought for either on 
the mainland of Greece or on some adjacent island. As soon as we try to 
trace the history of the type in the period just before the earliest examples 
from Sparta we meet with an inevitable gap in the evidence. 

The Spartan series shows the type fully developed in the early period of 
Hellenic art, and consequently we must now look for its origin in the 
preceding age. The ‘heraldic’ arrangement, the artistic scheme of an 
upright design, at times a human figure in the middle, balanced by an animal 
on either side, which is a constant feature of all the Hellenic examples, is 
likewise a typical motive in early Aegean art. There are moreover a 
considerable number of examples on Aegean seal-stones and rings which 
show a goddess holding animals and which cannot be separated from the 
later type. Thus from Vaphio there is a gem showing a goddess holding 
two birds,” from Elis*! one in which a deer and a goat appear in place of 
birds, and the series of examples of the goddess with lions are in themselves 
sufficient to show the origin of the later type.” 

In none of these examples, however, is the goddess winged. Contem- 
porary with the goddess we find a male deity, also unwinged, in a similar 
posture, just as in later times we find a winged god contemporary with the 
winged goddess. In both ages moreover the goddess is more prominent 
than the god. To return, however, to the question of wings, which is the 
great difference between the Hellenic and Pre-hellenic examples. Winged 
monsters occur frequently in Aegean art and it is possible that the winged 
deity is only a natural development, but it is more probable that the origin 
of the addition of wings is suggested by the provenance of the Nimroud 
specimen, which though itself unwinged brings the type into the region of 
winged deities. The difference between the winged and unwinged variants 
is not so great as has usually been made out, for, as we have seen from the 
Spartan series, the wings in Hellenic times were often omitted. They were, 
however, first introduced and added to the type in the period of change and 
confusion between the end of Minoan art and the rise of the Hellenic age, 
a period when according to literary evidence * the Greeks knew only the 





* This gap is not confined to the goddess 31 Cf. Furtwangler, op. eit. Pl. IT. 27. 
type. All the Spartan finds clearly point to a 2 Cf A.J. Evans, JL HW.S. xxi. p. 163. 
break in Sparta between the earliest Hellenic 33 That is, assuming Homer writes of a sub- 
and latest Pie-hellenic cultures. Mycenaean age and not of a Mycenaean aye 


” Cf. Furtwangler, dat. Gemmen, Pl. IL. 29. proper. 
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southern island route across the Aegean to the East, a route on which some 
of the earliest examples of the winged type have been found. 

The occurrence of a winged male deity in Hellenic times is when 
considered by itself obscure, but if taken in connexion with the corre- 
sponding god that occurs on Minoan seal-stones can be easily explained. 
In origin both the Minoan god and goddess are aniconic; and numerous 
examples are known,** of which the Lion Gate at Mycenae is the most famous, 
where a sacred pillar takes the place of the human figure between animals. 
It is noticeable that in the case of the Lion Gate, as in many other examples, 
the lions are each resting their fore-paws on an altar. Thus each baetyl has 
two altars by it, signifying that it is consecrated not to a single divinity but 
to a divine pair. We have a classical example of this at Paphos in Cyprus, 
where the pillar is sacred in turn both to Aphrodite and Aphroditos. The 
female divinity in Minoan times invariably predominates and consequently in 
the Hellenic period also we find the winged goddess predominating over the 
winged god. Thus the direct origin of our type is to be found in the Minoan 
period, and the modification of the Minoan prototype, which occurs at the 
very beginning of the Hellenic age, is due to a wave of Eastern influence 
produced first by the spread of Minoan culture in its last phase, not to Ionia, 
which is probably barely touched, but rather to Rhodes and Cyprus, and 
secondly by the line of Achaeo-Dorian colonies which spreading in the same 
direction supplanted the older culture and came into contact with the east 
themselves. The archaeological evidence for this period is necessarily slight. 
The Nimroud ivory may perhaps fill it chronologically but shows no traces 
of dving so in its treatment and design. Among ‘the Aigina treasure,’ ** 
however, is a gold pendant that belongs to our type although the central 
figure is neither female nor winged. Chronologically it may be contemporary 
with the earliest examples from Sparta but in style it belongs to the period 
of change, for while it is essentially Mycenaean, its nearest stylistic parallels 
are from Cyprus.*7 

There are moreover several other indications which point to a special 
connexion between the Southern Peloponnese and Crete and signs also of an 
early Eastern influence that is not Ionian in origin. In many respects the 
contents of the Vaphio tombs and the recent discoveries at Kakdvatos are 
Cretan as opposed to Mycenaean. At Sparta too Artemis Issoria®® was 
known also as Limnaia; and moreover she was not really Artemis but 
Britomart, a goddess that is both identified with Artemis and is also in all 
probability a direct descendant of the early Cretan cults. The armed 
Aphrodite who was worshipped at Sparta and in Cythera was thought by 
the ancients to be in origin ‘Phoenician’ and the term ‘Amyclaean’ 
which outside Lacedaemon is found in Crete and Cyprus may possibly 





“cf A. J. Evans, J.HuS. xxi? ‘Tree and » Of. A. J. Evans, J.H.S. xiii. pp. 197 ff 
Pillar Cult.’ * Cf. Hoernes, op. cit. p. 415. 

3% The absence of wings is significant, but 3 Paus, iii. 14. 2. 
not a definite proof. 
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come from the same source and connect with the ‘ Phoenician’ Reéef- 
Mikal.*° 

Hitherto we have kept all literary references out of the question until 
the archaeological evidence was completed. It is therefore necessary now to 
enquire into what literary evidence there is, starting in the main with the 
cult of Orthia and seeing into what class it falls, how far it can be kept 
separate from all others, and to what extent it harmonizes with the 
conclusions already drawn. 

In Pausanias’ account of the chest of Cypselus * the following passage 
occurs : 


‘I do not know for what reason Artemis is represented with wings on her shoulders : 
in her right hand she grasps a leopard and in her other a lion.’ 


From this it is clear that the winged type had died out and been 
forgotten long before Pausanias’ time; and this was apparently the case 
not only in Greece but also in Asia Minor, for elsewhere Pausanias shows 
intimate knowledge of, among other places, Hierocaesarea,*! a famous 
centre of the cult of the Persian Artemis,” a goddess who many have 
supposed was represented by the winged type. According to Pausanias’ 
account the winged Artemis on the chest of Cypselus is placed among those 
artistic motives which most authorities agree belong to the older Pelopon- 
nesian school as opposed to the later Ionic.* This point as well as the 
early disappearance of the type is in complete harmony with the archaeo- 
logical evidence. One other passage in Pausanias has by some been thought 
to refer to the winged type of goddess. He tells us that the crown of the 
Rhamnuian Nemesis * was adorned with deer and small figures of victory. 
The extant accounts of this statue, however, are insufficient to enable the 
true identification of these alleged ‘figures of victory’ ever to be settled and 
this suggestion must consequently be left unsupported by definite evidence. 
It seems, however, somewhat improbable, on chronological grounds, for by 
that time the type was almost extinct. The best account of the cult of 
Artemis Orthia, which occurs in Pausanias, is as follows: 

‘The place called Limnaion is a sanctuary of Artemis Orthia. The wooden image is 
said to be the famous one which Orestes and Iphigeneia once stole from the Tauric * land. 
The Lacedaimonians say it was brought to their country because Orestes was king of the 
land. This story seems to me more likely than the one which the Athenians tell. For 
what could have induced Iphigeneia to leave the image at Brauron? or why, when the 
Athenians were preparing to evacuate the country, did they not take the image with them 
on board ship? To this day the name of the Tauric goddess stands so high that the 
Cappadocians on the Euxine claim to possess the image, and a like claim is set up by the 
Lydians who own the sanctuary of Artemis Anaeitis. And yet we are asked tu believe 





8° The origin of both these cults, which may © Tacitus Annals, iii. 62. 
be Aegean rather than Phoenician, for our 43° Cf. Stuart Jones, J.H.S. xiv. pp. 46 ff. 
present purpose does not matter. Their proven- 4 Paus. L. 33. 3. 
ance along the island ronte to the East is the *» Paus. iii. 16. 7; cf. Frazer, ad hoc. 
point we wish to emphasize. 48 Ch Tzetz. Lycophr. 13874; Apollodorus, 
40 Paus. v. 19. 5. Epitoma, 6. 26. 


4! Paus, v. 27. 5. 
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that the Athenians calmly allowed the image to fall into the hands of the Mede: Forthe 
image at Brauron was carried to Susa and was afterwards presented by Seleucus to the 
Syrians of Lavdicea, who possess it to this day. There are besides the following proofs 
that the Orthia at Lacedaemon is the very wooden image that was brought from the land 
of the barbarians. In the first place Astrabacus and Alopecus the sons of Irbus who was 
the son of Amphisthenes, sun of Amphicles son of Agis went mad as soon as they found 
the image. In the second place when the Spartan Limnatians, the Cynosurians, and the 
people of Messoa and Pitane were sacrificing to Artemis they fell out and from words 
came to bloodshed, and a plague worsted the rest. Thereupon they were bidden by an 
oracle to wet the altar with human blood. A man on whom the lot fell was sacrificed ; 


but Lycurgus changed the custom into that of scourging lads, and so the altar reeks with 
human blood.’ 


From the above it is at once clear that we are concerned with a very 
primitive cult. The stories referring to the origin of rites and the travels of 
the image, though certainly later attempts to explain the existence of 
ceremonies that were so much at variance with the usual Hellenic ritual, are 
nevertheless of the utmost value in showing the class of cult to which the 
Spartan goddess was most closely allied. The image that was carried off to 
Susa and afterwards presented to the Syrians of Laodicea is supposed to be 
shown on the coins of that city,’ in which case it in no way resembled any 
type as yet discovered at Sparta. The connexion, however, between Artemis 
Orthia and the other goddesses with which Pausanias classes her is probably 
in all cases 2 connexion based on similarity of cult rather than of cult object 
or type under which the deity in question was at times represented. To 
discuss the vexed question of the origin and significance of the Brauronian 
ritual is beyond the scope of this paper, it is sufficient to notice that it 
was very probably an initiation ceremony. The scourging at the altar 
of Artemis Orthia is not unlike the initiatory rites practised by certain 
savages, but the explanation given by the ancients is that it was a later 
substitution for human sacrifice. The Tauric and Laodicean goddesses are 
likewise connected with human sacrifice. The evidence for Laodicea it is 
true is only to be found in Porphyry, who calls the goddess not Artemis but 
Athena, but most authorities agree that an Artemis is really intended.‘8 
What rite was substituted at Laodicea for human sacrifice is unknown. 
Thus in three cases out of four, in the cults of Artemis Taurike, Orthia, and 
of the Laodicean Artemis we have definite legends of human sacrifice, and in 
the case of Artemis Orthia and Brauronia, a rite which is probably an 
initiation ceremony. It therefore seems probable that the connexion between 
Artemis Brauronia and Artemis Orthia is fundamental and based on the 
survival of initiation ceremonies, while the connexion of Artemis Orthia with 
the Tauric and Laodicean Artemis is less fundamental being based on the 
theory of original human sacrifice which was put forward in order to explain 
the barbarous rites at the altar of Orthia. On the other hand it is quite 
possible that human sacrifice may be the true explanation. In any case all 





* Tmhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Num. Coma. on Paus., Pl. N. XI, XII. 
*% Porphyry de Abstin. ii. 56. 
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the above mentioned cults belong to an extremely primitive type and contain 
a far earlier stratum than is found in the usual Hellenic ritual. Of all the 
Hellenic deities Artemis * in many respects contains the most primitive 
features: her statues are often ruder and more aniconic than those of any 
other divinity and her various cults may be divided into two main classes, 
the one containing those cults in which the goddess shows her later and more 
truly Hellenic aspects and is the chaste huntress, the sister and female counter- 
part of Apollo, and the other including endless minor cults in which she has 
the more primitive character of a goddess of nature without any apparent 
relationship to Apollo in any way whatsover. In fact these two classes of 
Artemis cults have little in common except the mere name. Of the more 
primitive cults, which alone concern us here, Orthia is apparently one of the 
most striking examples. Many of these cults show the connexion of the 
goddess with vegetation as well as with the animal world. Orthia 
moreover was also known as Lugodesma. Consequently considering the 
primitive nature of these cults as well as the aniconic origin of the winged 
type, it seems possible that the title Orthia should be interpreted as 
meaning originally upright in its literal sense without any further ethical 
meaning. The inclusion of these primitive cults in the worship of Artemis 
cannot have failed to have caused difficulties as soon as Greek religion 
became rationalized; and perhaps this is the reason why in Aeschylus for the 
first time we find Artemis represented as daughter of Demeter. At about 
this period or somewhat earlier the winged type of goddess with animals 
finally disappears and Orthia becomes in future an Artemis cult in its truest 
sense. 


M. S. THompson. 





Cf Farnell, Cults of Greek States, Artemis throughout. 


EXCAVATIONS AT RHITSONA IN BOEOTIA. 
{PLates XXIIT-XXVI_] 


§ 1.—Introductory. 


THE following article is a direct continuation of that which has just 
appeared in the Annual of the British School at Athens, Vol. xiv. pp. 226 
to 318, and must be read in the light of the general introduction to the 
whole excavations there given.! It is enough to say here that part of the 
Necropolis of Rhitséna, five miles on the Boeotian side of Chalcis, the 
conjectured site of the ancient Mycalessos, was excavated by the writers 
in the autumn of 1907 and the spring of 1908; and that the vase finds were 
so considerable that they have had to be divided up between several articles. 
In the BSA. referred to there were published general sections on 
Topography, History, and Method of Burial, the Catalogue of eight Graves, 
and a discussion of their Dating and of what we have decided to call the 
Boeotian Kylix Style.2. The present article will contain the Catalogue of 
four more graves, a description of two individual vases from the B.S.A. 
graves now reproduced in colours, and general sections on the meaning of 
our incised Inscriptions, and the provenance of some of our vase types. 

Of the graves here catalogued, Grave 40 shows from the character of 
its contents that it belongs to the same group as graves 49, 50, and 51 
(Group A of BSA. xiv. pp. 305 foll.), and should probably be dated a little 
after Bc. 550; Graves 12 and 46 both belong to a later group, along with 
Graves 31, 26, and 18 (Group B of B.S.A. xiv. pp. 305 foll.). 

Of the two graves, Grave 46 seems to be the later. The fact that it 
contains no qazaées or horsemen in the Boeotian Kylix style, and only two 
aryballoi, favours a late date: so also do the positive features that it has in 
common with Grave 18, ¢.g. the style of the Boeotian kylikes, and the 
occurrence of Black Figure ware with a yellow ground. It should thus be 
probably dated about 500 B.c. This is indeed a somewhat earlier date than 





1 All acknowledgments there made on p, 226, ° See op. eit. p. 227, n. 1, and pp. 305-318, 
nu. 1 hold also for the present article. The 3 For further projected articles see B.S. A. 
photographs were here also taken either by xiv. p. 228. Since that was written, Professor 
Miss G. E. Holding or by the writers, and the Burrows has excavated twenty more graves in 
coloured illustrations reproduced from water- the spring of 1909. 
colours by M. Gilliéron. 
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has hitherto been assigned to white lekythoi with outline drawing like 
No. 84 from this grave The inference from our finds is that the white 
lekythoi should be dated earlier rather than that the grave should be dated 
later. 

Grave 36, as will be seen from the catalogue, is a disturbed grave, 
which must not be dated as a whole. 

The two vases from B.S_A. graves now fully described and reproduced in 
colours are the Naukratis vase, Grave 50, No. 276 (=Plate XXV.) and the 
Polychrome kantharos, Grave 18, No. 248 (= Plate XXVI.). 

Since the publication of B.S.A. xiv. one fresh differentia has been 
established between our Grave-Groups A and B, confirming from another side 
our classification. Further cleaning and mending have shown that there are 
three main variants of the common round-bodied aryballoi. All of them have 
four leaves running diagonally from the middle of the front side. In what 
we may call the Group B cinquefoil type there is a fifth leaf running towards 
the bottom of the vase. In what we may call the Group A quatrefoil type, 
instead of this fifth leaf, there is a pattern of semi-oval outline, sometimes 
drawn once in large, sometimes three times side by side on a smaller scale. 
These semi-ovals enclose sometimes several smaller semi-ovals, one inside the 
other, sometimes a single semi-oval filled in with colour. There are several 
varieties of this semi-oval ornament, for which so far we have found no 
chronological significance. This Group A quatrefoil ornament has between 
the two leaves of each side pair a little hatching, which is wanting in the 
Group B cinquefoil. A third type, which is much less numerous, may be 
called the Group A cinquefoil. It has a fifth leaf running to the bottom, 
like the Group B cinquefoil type, but can be distinguished at a glance. The 
five leaves are much more regular in design; all touch a small central circle, 
and each leaf touches the nearest side of the leaf next 1t on either side, 
whereas there is a gap between the two top leaves of the Group B cinquetoil, 
filled in, as on the Group A quatrefoil, by a band of connecting ornanent. 
The lines and colouring of the Group A cinquefvil are thick and heavy: 
those of the Group B cinquefoil are comparatively light. The typical 
Group B vase is considerably smaller, and flatter in the shoulder. 

The following table will show how well the differentia holds. 





+ Hg. Fairbanks, White Athenian Lekythor, his opinion that it probably belonged toa male. 


p. 4, ‘hardly older than the beginning of the (2) On p. 295 n. 1, after ‘Boston Museum 
5th century’; McMahon, 4.J -1.1907, pp. 16- — Report’ insert 19038. 
17, B.c. 480-460. Fairbanks has perhaps over- (3) On Plate VIII. the words ‘scale 3:4’ lo 


rated the influence of r.-f. on early outline not refer to the vases at all. They are apparent- 
Yekythoi. The date of our vase points rather to ly a printei’s direction which has been inserted 


a case of parallel development. into the description of the Plate. The true 
> We have also to correct the account there — scale would be 3 : 7. 

given of the inscriptions: see below, p. 338, n. 97. (4) On p. 238, 1. 9, for *4807 read £490.’ 
Furthey corrections may heie be noticed. (5) On p. 245, n. 3, 1. 3, for ©60’ read ‘90. 
(1) Mr. C. H. Hawes wishes us to state that (6) On p. 247, 1. 18, for ‘three’ read ‘two.’ 

further examination of the skull from Grave 26 (7) On p. 273, Nos. 40-43 are skyphoi. 


(see B.S. A. xiv. p. 287) has led him to alter (8) On p. 312, n. 1, for ‘b’ read ‘1.’ 
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Group A Graves. 

Grave 40: all the (80) floral round-bodied aryballoi are Group A 
quatrefoil. 

Grave 49: three Group A cinquefoil ; rest (212) Group A quatrefoil. 

Grave 50: two Group A cinquefoil ; rest (213) Group A quatrefoil. 

Grave 51: seven Group B cinquefoil, but with shoulder not quite so flat 
and lines not quite so thin as usual; rest (160) Group A quatrefoil. 


Group B Graves. 


Grave 31: two ordinary Group A quatrefoil; 14 Group A quatrefoil, 
but without hatching between side pairs of leaves ; 15 Group A quatrefoil, but 
without hatching, and of Group B size ; rest (56) Group B cinquefoil. 

Grave 26: one Group A quatrefoil ; rest (26) Group B cinquefoil. 

Grave 18: one Group A quatrefoil without hatching between side pairs 
of leaves: rest (16) Group B cinquefoil. 

Grave 12: one Group A quatrefoil; rest (7) Group B einquefoil. 

Grave 46: the only two aryballoi from this grave are Group B 
cinquetoil. 


These statistics, which deal with over 800 vases, go to confirm the dating 
of all our graves, and are a further indication that each grave contained a 
single interment. 

A feature of Group B graves not noticed in B.S.A. xiv. is the occurrence 
of large numbers of squat Black Figure and Black Glaze skyphoi. See 
Graves 12, 18, 26, 46. 


§ 2.—Catalogue of Graves. 


GRAVE 40. 


Length, 2°05 m.; breadth, 1°20 m.: depth to where vase mass began, 1°47 m.; to bottom, 
210m. Vase No. 106 was found at a depth of 105 m.: a few of the aryballoi were at a little 
less depth than the main mass of vases. Some fragments that must have belonged to a large 
yeometric vase were found on the way down to this grave. Head at E.N.E end.§ 


Borotian Ky ix StTye. 


Five four-handled kylikes with stems (Nos. 1-5); the stems are all 
decorated with straight horizontal bands ; one stemless kylix (No. 6) with single 
handle and )ird-tail opposite (ep. B.S.d. xiv. Pl. XV./7"); on a level with 
handles all six have a band of short vertical lines as on Fig. 1; one kantharos: 
inside, all have broad red bands—No. 4, 2; Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 3; Nos. 5, 6 and 7, 
4: top band of No. £ and all of No. 5 are rather black than red. All belong vo 





® As in all our graves where bones were * Acloser parallel is Grave 51, No. 27 (B.S. a. 
suiticiently preserved to judge. To B.S.d. xiv. p. 266); the central part of the ‘tail? is 
xiv. p. 255, should be added that fragments of  squarer and more pronounced than in ibid. Pl. 
skull in Grave 51 were 61 m. from E.N.E. end. XY. 7. 
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class I of B.S.d. xiv. p. 308, representing the earlier phase of the style as found 
at Rhitséna. 

No. 1, bgt. "15 m.: main zone panels, cach with a ten-petalled palmette 
pointing downwards and resting on a double spiral; cp. Graves 51, No. 3 and 26, 
No. 5 (= 8B.8.A. xiv. Pl. XV. m5): palmettes panelled off by narrow vertical bands 
of check® or hatching with a vertical arrangement of zigzags on either side: 
above and below main zone a line running in a zigzag instead of in the 
more usual wave. 

No, 2, hgt. ‘12 m.; band of hatched triangles ; between each adjacent two 
are parts of three other triangles, forming three lozenges with the sides of the 
triangles they touch ; ep. Grave 51, Nos. 20 and 23 (B.S.A. xiv. p. 266). 

No. 3, same size and arrangement of decoration as last, but each of the 
complete triangles, instead of being hatched, contains two smaller triangles, all 
three having their bases on the bottom line of the zone; ep. Grave 51, No. 19 
(B.S.A. xiv. p. 266). 

For general effect of Nos. 2 and 3 see B.S.d. xiv. Pl. XV. 4. 

No. 4+ (Fig. 1), hgt. ‘10 m.; low down on body a single small band of 


‘se 


Fig. 1.—Gnrave 40. No. 4. (1:2) 


triangles, each with two or three inner lines parallel to right side: above and 
below, straight horizontal bands. 

No. 5, hgt. ‘07 m.; decoration consists entirely of straight horizontal bands 
except for one wavy band a little way down, and a band of short vertical lines, 
very close together, on a level with the handles: cp. Grave 31, Nos. 8 and 9 
(=B.S8.A. xiv. Pl XV. f anda 0). 

No. 6, for shape see supra; hgt. ‘05m. ; decoration just like last, except 
that the colour of some of the narrower bands has been thinned out to a 
sort of yellow, Handle round in section.’ 





® Cp. also Boston Museum Report, 1899, difference in the shape of the handles seems to 

p. 53, No. 4. correspond in almost every case to the difference 
"Cp. below, p. 345. between Rhitséna and Thebes-Tanagra ware 
1 The only other B. K. vasesfrom Rhitsénawith drawn in B.S.A. xiv. pp. 311-316. Cp. ey. 

round-sectioned handles are Graves 50, No.1; handles of Brussels, Mus. du Cinquanténaire 

51, Nos. 2, 18, 27; 49, No. 7; 31, Nos. 19, 20, Nos. A36, A40, A1169, A1170, Thebes-Tanagra 

and (less pronounced) 17, 18. The rest have style, with ‘b. No. A37, Rhitsona style: Bonn, 

handles of a deeper and flatter section. This Nos, 13, 1007, 1010, Thebes-Tanagra style, 
HLS. VOL. XXIX. Y¥ 
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No. 7, stemless kantharos (cp. B.S.d. xiv. Pl. X.b (=Grave 50, No. 4), and 
ibid. Grave 50, Nos. 5 and 6; also Bohlau, Jahrb. 1888, Figs. 15 and 16, p. 339), 
het, ‘07 m.; band of vertical lines on upper part, horizontal bands on lower. 


SKYPHOI AND PYXIDES OF S0-CALLED ‘ PRoTo-CorINTHIAN’ TYPE. 


No. 8," pyxis (Fig. 2), hgt. 05 m., with lid ‘07 m.; decoration in purple on 
cream ground ; note lid has form of an inverted cup. 





Fie. 2.—GraveE 40. No. 8, 105, 9. 


(2:5.) 


Nos. 9-12, skyphoi (No. 9= Fig. 2), hgt. O04. m.; usual bands of black and 


purple on pale ground colour. 


Nos. 13-14, like last, but smaller and squatter: cp. Grave 49, No. 9,1” 


SkyPuHo! continuinc ‘ Protro-CorinrHian’ TRADITIONS, BUT SHOWING THE 
INFLUENCE OR APPROACH OF THE Brack-FictrE SryLz. 


Nos. 15-17, same size and shape as 9-12, but decoration in brick-red on 
pink, probably bad firing for black on ferruginous *: handles of 16 and 17 start 
a little below rim and slant somewhat upwards. 





with i. No. 13 (from Tanagra)}, Rhitsdéna 
style; Wurzburg, 5 vases, all Thehes-Tanagra 


style: Munich, No. 418, Thebes-Tanagra 
style: Schimatari (=Tanagra), one Thebes- 


Tanagra style Kylix (with flying birds) with 2d. 
four others, Rhitséna style (Class IIL). The 
names Thebes-Tanagra and Rhitséna in this 
note refer to the predominant style of the BK. 
ware from Thebes and Tanagra on the one hand, 
and Rhitsdna on the other, and not necessarily 
to provenance. The Bonn vase No. 136 and 
the four Rhitsbna-style vases in Schimatari 


Museum point tothe difference between the two 
styles being to some extent one of time rather 
than locality. Cp. observations in B.S... xiv. 
pp. 312-314. The round-sectioned handle re- 
sembling that of the Corinthian skyphos would 
thus be the original shape, perhaps taken over, 
like much of the earliest B.K. ornament, from 
the Corinthian style. 

Cp. Nauplia Museum, No. 13, 

® See B.S.A. xiv. Pl. IXe. 

3 Cp. Dennis, J.H.S. iv. p. 8. 
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No. 18 (Fig. 3), hgt. -10m.; decoration in black on a dull brown. Cp. No. 
106. 





Fic. 3.—Grave 40, No. 18, (1:3.) 


ARYBALLOI. 


Nos. 19-24, hgt. ‘-10m.; round body with flat bottom; body divided 
vertically by incised lines into sort of orange quarterings (cp. B.S.d. xiv. p. 252, 
Grave 49, No. 231); on shoulders, daisy pattern (cp. 2b. Nos. 232-9); on mouth 
Nos. 19-23 have concentric rings, No. 24 has daisy pattern (ep. ib. Nos. 16-230). 
Colouring meant to be black and purple, but much of it now a dark brown. 

Nos. 25-104, round body ornamented with Group A quatrefoil: see p. 309 ; 
mostly ‘06m. high, a few ‘O8m., one Ot m.; about a dozen show distinctly 
brown clay as contrasted with the customary greenish. No. 25 differs from rest 
in having band of oval dots running round shoulder (except where stopped by 
handle) and a six-rayed star below handle. 


Buiack GLazeE WaRE WITH LINEAR DECORATION. 


(a) Decoration in White and Purple. 


No. 105, kantharos (Fig. 2), hgt. ‘09 m.; vertical lines and pothooks on 
upper part of outside, white ; inside and bottom part of outside, thin white and 
purple bands. 


(6) Decoration in Purple only. 


No. 106, skyphos, hgt. ‘08 m.; handles almost horizontal, and of flat section 
(like that of kothon handles) ; outside, upper part black with a purple band round 
middle and a second round bottom, lower ferruginous buff; inside black with 
two thick purple bands ; thin purple band round lip inside and out. 

No. 107, skyphos, hgt. ‘075 m.; inside black ; outside, round bottom of 
body a broad band of purple below a narrow one of ground colour; near top, 
two thin purple lines. 

No. 108, skyphos, hgt. (06 m.; b.-f. shape; inside, and main part of outside, 
purple lines on black ; lower part of body, buff; foot, pale purple. 

y 2 
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No. 109, kylix, hgt. about ‘L0m: diam. of mouth about -20m; one thin 
purple line a little above handles. 


No. 110, round-bodied lekythos, about ‘17m. high; colours faded; mouth 
missing. 


Puats Brack GLAazE WARE. 


No. 111, kylix: same shape and size as No. 109; centre of inside brown. 

Nos. 112 and 113, flat stemless cups, about ‘16m. diam. and ‘04 m. high ; 
each with two handles of same shape and in same position as those of B.S.A. xiv. 
Pl. NI. g. 

Nos. 114 and 115, small cups, each with a single vertical handle; hgt. 
between ‘03 and ‘04 m. 


Nos. 116-127, kantharoi, about ‘10m. to ‘12m. high, all with spurred 
handles (e.g. Fig. 5=No. 116). 


CoarsE Brows Ware. 


No. 128, fragments of a vase, apparently a lekythos, in very coarse thick 
brown clay. 


FIGURINEs, 
(a) Black on Brown 


No. 129, wads, het. 13 m. (Pig. 4, extreme right). 





Fie, 4.—Grave 40. Nox. 136, 131, 187, 130, 129. (1:3. 








14 See B.S.A. xiv. pp. 318, n. 2, 317, n. 1. dress; see Jamot, B.CLH. 1890. p. 208, 


and 
15 Moulded volute is probably part of head-  B.S.A. xiv. p. 255, 
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(b) Red and (sometimes) Black and Yello on White. 


Nos. 130-133, hgts. "14 m., 16 m,-20 m., ‘26 m. (Nos. 130 and 131, Fig. 4), 
faded and damaged ; note head of 130, same type as 1291)" but extraordinarily 
small and tapering upwards ; Nos. 131, 132, and 133 have faces of long thin type. 
See B.S.d. xiv. p. 310. 

No. 134, hgt. ‘16m., No. 135, hgt. ‘17 m., horses; No. 134, bulging snout 
and very long legs. 

No. 136 (Fig. 4), ox; traces of yellow on forehead ; some dots and bands 
of deep black on head and shoulders. 

No. 137 (Fig. 4), fying dove with a ort of vase stem in place of legs ;** 
from head to tail -(09m.; across wings ‘10m. (illustration obscure, from a 
photograph before restoration, with stem still missing; tail touches central 
figurine). 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Incised on vase No. 116 (see Figs. 5 and 8), ’Avréxapos xaXos. Though 
the seventh letter could well be a koppa, the name would be impossible. We do 
not know of another example of ‘Avtiyapos, though we have "Avteyapns 
(Hat. v. 43 and 4. vii. 2385. 3916. 3191), "Avteyapidas (1G. vii. 3169. 3179), 
and ’Aptivapis (1.G.d. 192). We can, however, justify it by “AyA@yapos 
from Amorgos, quoted by Fick (Griech. Personennamen*, p. $2), which enables 


( 3 
rae a 
we. : . - 
“4 
z 


Fig. 5.—CGrave 40. No. 116. (2:5.) 





him to say (ib. pp. 287-8) in two corresponding cases ‘’AaTuxXapys oder 
*"Aarixapos wegen Agtuxapions (p. 127) and ‘Mevexdpys oder Mevéxapos 
wegen Meveyapisdas (p. 202).’ 





18 See B.S. A. xiv. pp. 309, 310. traces of red on white colouring. 


17 At Brussels, Mus. du Cing., there is a 18 Cp. Grave 49, No. 445 (B.S, 4. xiv. p. 256); 


manas shaped like No. 129, but seemingly with Grave 31, No. 376 (7b. Pl. XII. 2), 
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Klein (Lieblinysinschritten?, p. 53) gives three ‘Boeotian Vases’ with 
xaos inscriptions. Of these, one in the Ionic Alphabet from Abae (Ath. Jfitt. 
1889, p. 151) is considerably later than ours. The second (Berlin 2116) which, 
like ours, is incised, may well not be a «adds Inscription at all. See the 
various readings in .G.A. 2064, Collitz and Bechtel, DJ. i. 793. The third, 
‘“ABatodops xads, from the Kabeirion, is, if we may judge from the character of 
its writing as figured in dth. Mitt. 1890, p. £10, early Boeotian and almost 
certainly incised. Klein’s reproduction is inadequate, and he does not suggest 
that it is incised. Szanto had indeed made no statement on the point in 
Ath, Mitt. beyond the generalities of pp. 396, 413, nor even mentioned what 
kind of vase the inscription was on. Not having seen it we cannot tell whether 
it should be considered a qualification of the statement in Walters-Birch 
(ii. p. 266) that xaXos inscriptions ‘occur exclusively on Attic vases.’ For the 
question as to whether the potter as well as the owner of our vase is likely to 
have been a Boeotian, see below, pp. 342, 345, 348. 


Bones. 


Three fragments of long bones (including one of femur shaft): look more 
like man than woman, but quite uncertain; six fragments of skull; the sagittal 
suture on one fragment is open outside, closed inside. Mr. C. H. Hawes, to whom 
we are indebted for our information about the bones from all our graves, infers 


from the skull fragment just mentioned that the person it belonged to died 
between 30 and +0 years old. 


GRAVE 12. 


Length, 2°28 m.; breadth, 1:05 m.; depth to where vase mass began, 1°42 m.; total depth 
2°00 m.; originally, perhaps, the two last measurements were greater, as the present ground level 
is lower than that of most of the grave area, and the grave (see B.S.A. p. 230, Fig. 1) is close 
to the road, remade and banked in modern times. 


Bokotran Kyrix Sty Le. 


Eight four-handled kylikes, all belonging to class II. of B.S.a. xiv. p. 309, 
representing the latest phase of the style: on foot all have straight horizontal 
bands like B.S.d. xiv. Pl. VIII. ; inside, No. 1 has two broad red bands; No. 6 
one broad red band and a red centre, as also apparently Nos. 2 and 3; No. 8, one 
broad red band ; rest apparently none, but surface worn. 

No. 1, hgt. ‘13m.; black hatched triangles and yellow, red, and black 
palmettes, as on B.S.d. xiv. P]. VIII. a; on a level with handles, band of short 
vertical lines as on B.S.d. xiv. Pl. XV. 6 andc. Fragments of a second similar 
vase, 

No, 2, hgt. ‘12m.; No. 3, hgt. -llm.; on a level with handles vertical 
lines as on No. 1; below this nothing but horizontal bands, including two wavy 
ones on each vase, bright red on No. 2; colours very much injured on No. 3. 

Nos. £ and 5, hgt. "105m. ; nothing but horizontal bands ; including two 
red wavy ones, one on a level with handles, other lower down. 

No. 6, hgt. ‘10 m.; like last, but with three wavy lines, lowest one black: 
inside has a big red centre; foot conical. 


No. 7 (Fig. 6), hgt. (05m. ; decoration as on Nos, + and 5, but top wavy line 
black ; foot conical. 


No. 8, hgt. ‘11 m.; decoration like Nos. 2-7, but very faded. 
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SMALL SKYPHOI OF SO-CALLED ‘ Proto-CoRINTHIAN’ TYPE. 


No. 9 (Fig. 7), hgt. -045m.; No. 10, hgt. -035m.; No. 11, squat (like 
BSA. xiv. Pl. IX. ¢), hgt. -02 m.; all three usual type, black and purple on pale 
ground, 


SKYPHOI conTINUING ‘ Proro-CoRINTHIAN’ TRADITIONS, BUT SHOWING THE 
INFLUENCE OR APPROACH OF THE BiacK-FIGURE TECHNIQUE. 


Nos. 12 and 13, het. ‘045m.; like last, but ground colour light brown ; 
decoration (oblong dots on level with handles, streaky lines on lower part) dark 
brown ; handles incline slightly upwards. 

No. 14, hgt. (095 m. ; black all over but for band of dull buff round top part 
with thin lines bordering it above and below, and two groups of short heavy 
vertical lines in between on either side; badly fired; black streaky and shading 
off in part to brown. 


4 





Fic. 6.—Grave 12. Nos. 90 and 7. (2:35.) 


No. 15, hgt. ‘12m.; shape and colours like last, though colours appear 
lighter owing to bad firing: decoration in bands; top band groups of straight 
and wavy lines; then two broad straight dark bands, each with thinner one 
above and below it; then deep band of groups of vertical lines rising from 
the foot; cp. Grave 40, No. 18, which is, however, much finer than this. 

No. 16, hgt. 08 m.; diam. of mouth ‘13 m.; more advanced shape; 
something like Grave 31, No. 187 (B.8.d. xiv. p. 277). All covered with a 
colour which varies from brick-red to black, except for a careless band of 
buff ground colour round bottom of body, and another on a level with handles ; 
latter with a line of red—bad firing for black—round middle. 

No. 16 a, hgt. 115m. ; like No. 16, but taller and with lower part of body 
more tapering (cp. No. 17, Fig. 7); inside, a good black ; outside, all a poor 
black except inside of handles and a zone ‘03m. wide on a level with handles, 
which ‘are dull dark buff; near top and bottom of buff zone a dull purple 








at Nauplia. Munich, No. 1048, similar to ours how our vase was intended to look. 
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for black on ferruginous (cp., for colour question, Grave 49, Nos. 13 and 14, 
BSA, xiv. p. 251). 


AARYBALLOIL. 


Nos. 18-24, hyt. ‘05 m.: round body with Group B cinquefoil ornament ; 
see p. 309; concentric rings round mouth. 

No. 25, hgt. about (09 m.; round body with Group A quatrefoil ornament : 
see p. 309; daisy pattern on mouth. 


‘Kotnoys. 7? 


Nos. 26-34, usual size (diam. ‘l4m.); Nos. 26-29 decorated only with 
thin horizontal lines on ground now buff in Nos, 26 and 27, green in 28 and 29; 
Nos. 30-34 decorated on top with double row of stalkless ivy-leaves, pointing 
towards one another, but each leaf facing space between two nearest leaves on 
opposite side; ground colour of No. 30 buff, of 34 green, of other three 
intermediate ; cp. Grave 46, Nos. 52-54. 


Biack-Ficure, 
Three lekythoi (Nos. 35-37), four skyphoi (Nos. 38-41), one kylix (No. 42). 
Lekythoi : 


No. 35, hgt. ‘17 m.; on shoulder, cock and two ivy-leaves; on body, 
Pegasus and two rhabdouchoi ; purple and incisions ; no white. 

No, 36, hgt. ‘l4.m.; on shoulder, outward pointing rays; on body, 
daneing woman and reclining Dionysiac male figure playing lyre ; careless work ; 
purple and incisions ; no white. 

No. 37,7) hgt. "15 m.; on shoulder, outward-pointing lotus buds; body, 
plain black with a few thin purple lines. 


Skyphoi : 


No. 38, hgt. ‘06 m.: squat shape; creeping satyr?? holding a rhyton (2); 
on either side of him an upright ivy-leaf ; branches and white dots in field. 

No. 39, hgt. ‘O08 m.; shape still more squat, diam. of mouth ‘16 m. ; two cocks, 
both facing to right; upright palmette on either side: branches in field ; purple 
«lots, incisions, no white. 

No. 40, hgt. 10 m.; diam. of mouth ‘16 m.; two sphinxes facing one 
another ; black dots between them ; brown (originally purple 7) and white details ; 
no incisions ; very careless work. 

No. 41, hgt. “10 m.: diam. of mouth “17 m.; two sphinxes facing one 
another ; separated by black dots ; sphinxes very thin and all in black silhouette, 
but for a few purple dots: possible traces of white and further purple. 


ky! iat: 


No. 42, hgt. 045 m.; diam. of mouth -l4m.; inside completely filled by 
chariot scene and palm tree : to be published subsequently in colours. 


~ 


” For illustrations see B.S. 4. xiv. Fig. 15, p. 278. 
p. 2745 Pernice, Jahrb. 1899, p. 60. ™ For posture cp. B.S. 4. xiii. p. 97, Fig. 29 ¢, 
> Cp. Grave 31, Nos, 209-215, BSA. xiv. ona Spartan ivory. 
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Brack Giaze Ware wirn Lixear Decorarion.* 

Decoration all in purple : 

No. 43, skyphos, hgt. ‘075m. ; syuat shape; single band inside and out. 

No. 44, skyphos, hgt. °05 m.; more squat still; diam. of mouth ‘14 m. 

No. 45, skyphos, hgt. ‘O8 m.: diam of mouth ‘10 m.; purple band round 
top of rim; rest all black, including bottom of foot. 

No. 46, skyphos, hgt. *10 m.; diam. of mouth 13 m.; thin purple line 
below rim ; another below handles ; a thicker one where body joins fvot ; rest 
black like No. +5. 

No. 47, kylix, hgt. ‘O85m.; diam. of mouth ‘17 m.; a big plain purple 
centre to inside. 


Prain Brack GLaze WARE. 
No. $8, skyphos, hgt. ‘11 m.; common b.-f. shape tapering downwards. 


No. 49 (= Fig. 7), hgt. 09 m. ; for these tankards cp. Grave 49, No. 280 74 
(B.S.d. xiv. p. 255). 








Pig. 7.—Gnrave 12. Nos. 9, 49, 17. (2:7.) 


Nos. 50, 51, 52, bgt. ‘10m., ‘09m., ‘09m.: handles same shape and 
position as on No. 49: bodies shaped like common stemless kantharvi, ¢.g. Grave 
40, No. 116 (Fig. 5): colour partly red, bad fiving for black. 

Nos. 53, 54, 55, skyphoi: het. -080m., ‘O07 m., ‘O07 m.; squat and with 
broad bottom ; Nos. 54 and 55 all black ; No. 53 foot left in ground colour. 

No, 56, squat skyphos:; hgt. (06 m.; diam. of mouth ‘13 m.: no separate 
foot ; inscribed on rim ET (?). 

Nos. 57 and 58, hgt. (09 m., ‘O08 m.; shape like No. 164, except that rim 
turns more outwards: No. 57 has upper part black, lower red, most of foot 
and a little of body just above foot dull ground colour; No. 58, upper part 
black, lower brown: both probably careless firing for complete black. 

No. 59, kantharos, hgt. to rim ‘0 m.; stemless, but with lower part of body 
tapering; upper part purple, lower light brown, all seemingly bad firing for 
black. 








> Nos .43, 47, 48, and perhaps 44, 53, 56 — between the junctures of either handle. 
have inside of handles butf, anda buff rectangle 74 Cp. note ad loc. for Late Minoan analogies. 
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No. 60, kantharos, hgt. to rim ‘15m.; almost stemless, with body tapering 
as in Fig. 5; handles connected halfway up by cross pieces with top of body. 

Nos. 61-86, kantharoi; hgt. to rim ‘12m. to "15m.; all with short 
but distinct stems; No. 61 has cross pieces and spurs; Nos. 62 and 63 cross 
pieces but no spurs; rest have neither; several are now a chocolate brown 
colour ; for inscriptions on Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67 see below. 

Nos. 87, 88. 89, hgt. to rim ‘11 m., ‘10 m., °10m.; kantharoi like Grave 26, 
Nos. 184-194; body continued only about *02 m. below handles; no stem ; 
broad foot. 


FIGURINES. 
No. 90 (Fig. 6)” cavalier in red and white technique (see B.S.d. xiv. 
pp. 309 and 310); black used on horse’s back and elsewhere; rider’s jacket 


yellow ; pointed peaked hat ; hgt. to top of horse’s head *10 m. ; of rider’s ‘11 m. 
No. 91, fragments of a horse in red and white technique. 


MeEtTan Ossects. 


No. 92, iron fragments of two nails in a small iron plate.2 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


See Fig. 8. All incised on black glaze vases. 

On rim of No. 56 ’Er (or "Ey or ’EC?). 

On body of No. 6£’A; of No. 65 K; of No. 66 ®o (or Ba 2). 
On bottom of foot of No. 67 Xa (or Ax 2). 


pv te AlSKabay 
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Fie 8,—INsuRIPTIONs uN VASES FRoM Graves 40 (1), 12 (2-4. 6-7), 46 (5) 1:1.) 





Bones. 


Traces of bones too decayed for any inferences. 
Also one of the ‘Kothons’ contained a fine dust, which had apparently remained 
dry owing to the mouth of the vase being jammed by one vn the top of it. On 





°° Cp. Oxford, Ashmolean, 2. 20, middle * Cp. B.S ad. xiv. Grave 49, No. 447. 
shelf. 
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submitting this for analysis to Professor H. B. Dixon, F.R.S., he reported that it 
contained among other things bone ash. Both he, however, and Professor J. 
Lorrain Smith, F.R.S., stated that it was impossible to determine whether it was 
human bone. Professor Dixon’s analysis will be further discussed in our article 
on Kothons and allied types in JH.S. xxx. 


GRAVE 46. 


Length, 2°93 m.; breadth above ledge, 1°32 m.; below, 99 m.; depth to ledge, 1:98 m.; to 
where vases began, 2°38 m.; total depth, 2°96 m, Teeth and skull fragments at E.N.E. 
end of grave. 


Bororran Kyirx Sty e. 
(a) Ordinary Technique. 
Thirty-one kylikes all with stems and four handles: all belong to class IT. of 


B.S.A. xiv. p. 309, representing the latest phase of the style. The powdery pure . 


white ground is particularly distinct in the vases from this grave. In some 
(e.g. No. 1) it ends quite plainly round the top of the inside, in others the white 
is carried some way down the inside (e.g. about ‘02m. in Nos. 4—8), but the line 
where it ends is equally plain: otherwise the inside shows nothing but the plain 
clay colour. No. 3 isthe only exception. It has eleven thin red bands on white, no 
part of the inside being left in the natural clay colour. The thick red or black 
bands that decorate the insides of most of the vases published in the B.S.d. 
have no parallel in this grave. On a level with the handles all have a single 
wavy line (like B.S.d. xiv. Pl. VIII. a and XV. /), sometimes red, sometimes 
black, except No.1, which has two thin wavy lines, top red, bottom black. On 
foot all have straight bands like B.S.d. xiv. Pl. XV.; usually red and black : 
any that are yellow are mentioned below. 

No. 1, Fig. 9, hgt. -175m.; below handles (see supra) four straight bands, 
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Fic. 9.—Grave 46. No. 1. (1:3.) 
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second from top brilliant scarlet, rest dark red; then hatched triangles and 
palmettes, as B.S.i. xiv. Pl. VIII. a; hatching very careful ; palmettes seem to 
have only two petals, bright scarlet, in position of red petals of B.S.d. xiv. 
Pl. VIII. a. There is room for three others, which may either have disappeared 
or been accidentally omitted by the vase painter. The thinner of the bands on 
the foot are yellow. The red of this vase is brilliant. 

The remaining thirty all belong to the type of B.S.A. xiv. p. 309, (d) (2), 
and Pl. XV. fand 0, with decoration consisting almost entirely of straight and 
wavy horizuntal bands, most red and black, occasionally yellow. 

No. 2, hgt. -2lm.; interior depth ‘14 m.; diam. of mouth °31 m.; width 
of vim ‘02 m.; largest Boeotian kylix from Rhitséna : sides of vase go down with 
scarcely any curve. On level with handles, thick red wavy line; then a few 
thick straight red ones; then thick wavy yellow line; then more very thick 
straight red ones. Colours extremely powdery. 





Fie. 10.—Grave 46 No. 32. (1: 2.) 


No. 3, hgt. 10 m., diam. of mouth °22 m.; bow] unusually flat and shallow 
(perhaps under the intluence of contemporary b.-f. and r.-f. kylikes): outside, top 
three lines run in low waves; rest straight; top wavy line continues right 
over handles (cp. B.uS.d. xiv. Pl. VIII. 4); inside, see above.” 

Nos. 4-8," hgt. 12-14 m.; black wavy band on level with handles; a red 
one lower down ; rest all straight ; red, yellow, and black. 

Nos. 9-18, exactly like Nos. 4-8, but smaller (hgt. ‘(08-09 m.). 

Nos. 19-24, hgt. ‘09-10 m.; very thick wavy red band on level with 
handles ; very thick straight red band halfway down body ; lower still a band of 
big oval dots arranged vertically in Nos. 19-23, slantwise in No. 24 (perhaps 





“ Cp. Nauplia Museum, No. 68 (an earlier 3 Cp, an unnumbered example, hgt. °13 m.. 
vase), diam. *21 m., in Schimatari (Tanagra) Museum. 
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under influence of contemporary b.-f. skyphoi, like B.S.d. xiv. Pl. XT. and /, in 
corresponding position at bottom of body); bowl a little flatter than usual 
(see No. 3). 

No. 25, hgt. ‘085 m.; like Nos. 19-24, but a second thick straight red band 
in place of the band of dots. 

No. 26, hgt. ‘1lm.; like No. 25, but left white where No. 25 has lower 
thick band of red. 

Nos. 27-31, very faded : probably like Nos. 9-18. 


(b) Black on brown technique : 


No. 32,9 oenochoe (Fig. 10), hgt. to top of handle -125 m.; mouth missing, 
probably like Bohlau’s (Jahrb. 1888, p. 340, Fig. 21); black inclines to purple : 
ground colour brown to yellow. 


SMALL SKYPHOI OF SO-CALLED ‘ Proro-CoRINTHIAN’ TYPE. 


No. 33, hgt. (055m.; No. 34, hgt. ‘O4m.; No. 35, bgt. ‘03m.; usual 
decoration in bands of red and black on creamy yellow. 

Nos. 36-38, hgt. ‘(02 m.; same decoration, but squatter; cp. B.S.A. xiv. 
Pl. IX. e (=Grave 49, No. 9). 


VASES CONTINUING ‘ Proto-CorINTHIAN’ TRADITIONS, BUT SHOWING THE 
INFLUENCE OF BLack-FIGURE TECHNIQUE. 

No. 39, skyphos, hgt. about ‘10 m.; black on dirty buff; upper part missing ; 
lower like Grave 31, No. 41, and Grave 51, No. 43 (derived from type of BSA. 
xiv. Pl. [X./=Grave 51, No. 31). 

No. 40, skyphos, hgt. about "13 m. ; ‘proto-Corinthian’ handles: top part 
dark brown; middle lighter; bottom lighter still: all very streaky. For 
this being probably due to bad firing, cp. Grave 31, Nos. 356 and 357. 

No. +1, skyphos, hgt. "10 m.; same shape, colours, and design as Grave 12, 
No. 16a, but squatter, and rim not so deep ; on a level with handles a broad zone 
of dull buff with thin purple line at top and bottom: rest a poor black glaze. 

No. 42, shallow bowl without handles, hgt. ‘05 m.: diam. of mouth ‘13m. ; 
inside black except for buff centre with two black concentric circles ; outside buff 
with one thickish black band. 


AARYBALLOI. 


Nos. 43 and 44; hgt. 05 m., (055 m.; round-bodied: usual cinquefoil 
ornament of Group B type; see above, p. 309; Nu. 43, ground colour slightly 
ferruginous. 


* Kornons.’ 


Nos. 45-51, usual size, diam. ‘14 m.—15 m.; tongue pattern round upper 
part. 


~ For figurines in this technique cp. Grave 40, this techniyue see Ath. Nat. Mus. No. 962; 
No. 129 (Fig. 4), and Grave 49, Nos. 421-430 for history of tyye see below, p, 348, n. 178. 
(BN. A. xiv. p, 255); for four-handled cylix in 
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Nos. 52-54, same as last, but with rough ivy-leaf pattern in place of tongue 
pattern: like Grave 12, Nos. 30-34. The clay of some of these kothons is brown, 
of others green. 

Nos. 55 (fragmentary) and 56, much smaller; ‘075 m. diam. ; handle approxi- 
mates slightly to Boeotian kylix handle. 


‘Kotnox -Riiep Biack Guaze Vases wirn Lip axnp Creyrrat Stew.*? 


No. 57, hgt. to top of body 125 m.; Nos. 58-61, hgt. about °15 m. ; 
usual shape and decoration. 


Buack-FictRE on ORpDINARY FERRUGINOUS GROUND. 


Fourteen lekythoi (Nos. 62-75); seven skyphoi (Nos. 76-82); of these 
Nos. 70-74, 75 and 82 have only floral ornament.*! 

(i) Lekythoi: all have outward pointing rays on their shoulder, with a band 
of short vertical lines just above round bottom of neck (see Pl. XXTIT. a), except 
Nos. 67, 693 q. v. 

No. 62 (Pl. XXIIT. a), hgt. ‘18m.; four armed figures, two on horseback, 
apparently Amazons; central figure Jarger than rest, and fully draped ; branches 
in field. 

No. 63 (Pl. XXIII. a), hgt. -°27m.; man driving quadriga ; Athene (7) armed 
beside it; fallen warrior underneath ; warrior with shield and spear retreating 
before chariot ; execution not very good 

No. 64, hgt.‘17m.; draped female figures with Phrygian caps; branches 
in field. 

No. 65, hgt. "18 m.; much like 64; apparently naked male figure with two 
draped figures on either side. 

No. 66 (Pl. XXITI. a), hgt. ‘17 m.; obscene figures ; the female ones, being 
in white, have nearly completely disappeared ; work very careless ; branches 
in field. 

No. 67 (Pl. XXIII. a), hgt. "22 m.; much damaged; seated woman playing 
lyre to standing garlanded Dionysiac figure ; palmettes up and down alternately 
on shoulder; faded ; which figure holds lyre not quite certain. 

No. 68, hgt. "26 m.; Herakles (?) v. Cretan (?) bull; bow and quiver hung 
up above bull ; club and clothes above Herakles : behind the bull stands Hermes ; 
behind Herakles another male figure in chlamys; central figures much damaged ; 
bull is down on his front knees and seems to have a rope round his front legs.” 

No. 69, hgt. "15 m.; body ground colour all round except lower part, but a 
pane] is formed in front by bands of linear ornament: up centre of panel runs 
a line; on either side of line is a hare with very long ears nibbling apparently at 
the bottom part of it ; above each hare a small flying bird. 


With purely Floral Ornament. 
Nos. 70-743? (Plate XXIII. a), hgt. 12 m. to ‘14 m.; on front of body three 





39 For illustration of these and kothons see xiv. p. 288). 
BSA. xiv. Fig. 15, p. 274; Pernice, Jukro. 33 Cp. Grave 31, No. 201, and reference ad 
1899, pp. 69, 68. A discussion of these vares loc.; also Louvre, F 531-537, Ath. Nat. Mus. 
will appear in the next volume of the Journal. _Ai@. A’, Case 13 (Matathon tomb) ; ibid. Case 20, 

31 Cp. Grave 81, Nos. 189 to 215 (B.S. xiv. Nos. 1095 (Megara) and 2316; Olympia Mu- 
p. 277). seum, one example; Eleusis Museum, several 

2 Cp No. 80 and Grave 26, No. 86 (B.S..1, examples; Corneto, Museo Municipale, Stanza 
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rough black palmettes, and two tall single leaves (perhaps=a degenerate lotus: 
ep. Louvre, F 108 and 113) arranged alternately : palmettes each surrounded by 
a white line ; the whole rests on a band of small black circles. 

No. 75,°4 hgt. -13m.: much fatter than rest ; same shape as Grave 50, 
No, 269 (B.S.d. xiv. p. 261 and Pl. X. 4%). On shoulder four fat down-pointing 
leaves like Grave 31, No. 163. On front of body lotuses and palmettes, pointing 
down, with interlaced stalks ; very faded; cp. a similar vase, unnumbered, in 
Nauplia Museum. 

(ii) Skyphoi: Decoration same both sides. 

No. 76, hgt. "135 m.; a woman stepping into a quadriga; a man stands 
beside her; upright black palmettes; woman’s flesh, one horse, and centre of 
palmettes white. 

No. 77, hgt. ‘09 m. ; winged figure with winged boots runs to right holding 
a plain round otéfavos :*° wings spread out horizontally, one before and one 
behind, each with upward curl at end; before and behind him a draped figure 
stands ; a smaller draped figure under each handle : all in black silhouette. 

No. 78, same shape, size and arrangement of decoration as No. 77: on either 
side three figures running to right, in black silhouette, with garlands that stand 
out entirely detached from their heads ; under each handle a floral ornament. 

No. 79, hgt. "125m.; a winged figure moves to right; drawing very 
careless ; she is either seized by or is carrying a naked male figure ; on either 
side of this group a tree in ordinary branch style; beyond trees, upright 
palmettes ; incisions but no subsidiary colours. 

No. 80, very squat, like plain black skyphoi from Grave 26 (B.S.d. xiv. 
p. 285, Nos. 197-234); hgt. -06m.; diam. of mouth ‘15 m.; between upright 
black palmettes Herakles or Theseus v. bull; above bull on one side, quiver with 
straps hanging down, on other only quiver straps, the quiver itself having 
disappeared ;*° behind and above hero his clothes hung up; branches in field: 
no white. 

No. 81 (Pl. XXIII. 8), hgt. "13m.; incisions but no subsidiary colours. 
Two vertical handles ; head of charioteer (found since illustration was made) like 
that of lyre player ; behind charioteer a draped figure in Corinthian helmet (just 
seen in illustration : corresponding figure on other side has no helmet) shakes 
hands with another standing figure, draped and garlanded: in front of Hermes, 
a draped figure sitting on éxdaddas. 


With purely Floral Ornament : 


No. 82, hgt. ‘07 m.; body tapers greatly towards foot; on a level with 
handles, palmettes, ete., as on lekythoi, Nos. 70-74. Cp. Grave 31,Nos. 192-200 
(BSA. xiv. p. 277)37 


Buiack-Fietre on YELLOW GROUND. 


No. 83, Trefoil-mouthed oenochoe ; hgt. to mouth -12m.; ship scene with 
painted inscription. To be published subsequently in colours. 





IiL.; Turin Museum, several examples; Bo- % Cp. Eleusis Museum fragment with mae- 
logna, Room 6, Case F; O:si, Mon. dnt. i. nad (?) crowning Dionysus (?). 

(Megara Hyblaea), p. 849, sep. evi; ibid. p. 892, % Cp. Grave 18, No. 50, note (B.S. A. xiv. 
sep. cexlvi, ; Wtrzburg, Nos. H.1., 26 and 67; p. 288). 

Trieste, Nos. 453 and 454, latter from Ephesus. * Also Wurzburg, H. III. 284, which has 


3% The only example from this grave of a purple moulding round short stem, and, inside, 
Group A Black-Figure shape; see B.S.A. xiv. a R.-F. Gongoneion. 
p. 306. 
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Lekytnos ox Wuaire Grocyp with DrsicN IN OUTLINE. 


No. 8 £85 (Pl. XXIV. and B), hgt.°21 m.; neck and shoulder pale ferruginous : 
main zone of body a very pale yellow; mouth, bottom part of body, and 
decoration black, varying spasmodically to dark brown: inner lines of upper 
garment seem deliberately rendered in a lighter brown; head-dress in purple: 
object in woman’s right hand a mirror, in left perhaps a pomegranate ; almond- 
shaped eve with pupil in centre: rather heavy chin may be compared with 
early fifth-century sculpture, e.y. the Delphic charioteer and the Harmodius head 
of Kritios and Nesiotes. 


Brack GuazeE WARE WITH Frorat or LINEAR DECORATION. 


(a) In purple and white. 


No. 85,°° kantharos, hgt. 09 m.; lower part of body tapers downward ; very 
little stem ; on upper part, garland of white ivy-leaves with central wavy stem of 
purple ; two thin bands of uncertain colour on lower part of outside, one on upper 
part of inside. 

Nos. 86 and &7, fragments of similar kantharoi with white meander on upper 
part. 

For style of Nos. 85-87 see Fig. 14 (=Grave 36, No. 11). 

No. 88,42 kantharos, tooth pattern in white as on Grave 18, No. 250 
(BSuL. xiv. p. 29+). 


(b) In purple bands only. 


Nos. 89-91, kantharoi; Nos. 89 and 90, same shape and size as 85; No. 91 
much larger, at least *15 m. high. 

Nos. 92 and 93, skyphoi of black-figure shape, like, ¢.g., B.S.A. xiv. PL XT. 7; 
“L2n. high. 

Nos. 94 and 95, squat skyphoi: hgt. of 94 is ‘O8m.: of 95, ‘Ofm. No. 95 
is inseribed KL. 

No. 96, skyphos with perfectly horizontal (‘proto-corinthian’) handles, 
het. “10m. 

No. 97, cup with vertical handles like No. 81, but handles start a little 
below rim, and body is more cylindrical; hgt. ‘11m. 


Priain Brack GuazeE Ware. 


Nos, 98-150, kantharoi, mostly with a stem, and about °12m.—"!5 m. high : 
several much larger: about eight have handles spurred (like handles of Grave 50, 
No, 282, BSUAL. xiv. Fig. 11, p. 262); about six have cross pieces joining handle to 
hody halfway down (like those to handles of BuSul. xiv. Pl. X. «@); five, including 





*3 See above, p. 309. for main figure see black ep. Lonvre, A. M. 107, low three-handled 
Bologna Museum, Pellegrmi, Cat No. 357 — pyxis from Rhodes; a degenerate variety of 
(Paitbanks, déh. Zk. p. 86, Class II]. ¢); for sameivy branch in black on handles of a Nikos- 
other close parallels, Fairbanks, 2b Class IIT. a, thenes amphora, Vatican, room beyond crescent. 


with whieh subdivision of Fanbanks’ classifi- * Cp. perhaps J H.S. xix. Pl. V. (the kan- 
cation it corresponds most closely on the whole. — tharos, black with white details, represented 
Cp. also, not mentioned by Fairbanks, Nauplia, as carried by Dionysos on a B.-F. amphora, now 
No. 41. at Wurzburg). 


* For white ivy garland and thin red lines on 
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two very small ones ‘045m. high, have no stem, but body tapering downwards 


and foot tapering upwards to meet it. 


Nos. 151 and 152, squat skyphoi: 151, hgt. -10m.; 152, bgt. ‘09m. ; 
No. 151 has inner side of handles and body between joints of either handle left 
in ground colour; No. 152 is badly fired, much of it being a red colour. 

No. 153, kylix, het. ‘OS m.; fine material and good glaze. 

Nos. 154-156, cups shaped like No. 81. 


Gass. 


No. 157 (Fig.11), amphoriskos, hgt. ‘O7 m.; neck, straight yellow bands on 





Fic. 11.—Ghave 46. 


No. 157. 


(3::5.) 


dark blue; shoulder and handles plain dark blue; body, wavy lines of light 


blue and yellow on dark blue. 
Pl. NIT. 3). 


Cp. Grave 26, No. 235 (BuSuL. xiv. p. 285, and 


FiquRINeEs. 


No qamasdes ; no horses, either with or without riders. 


No. 158, dove, hgt. ‘09m. : 


diagonally from tail to beak "125m. ; white 


with three red bands across back; traces of yellow on breast: cp. Grave 18, 
Nos. 259 and 260 (B.S.d. xiv. p. 295). 

No. 159, protome (Fig. 12):* hgt. -09m.; ground colour light purple, 
meant perhaps for flesh colour ;** where this purple has come off, clay a dark 





4 For coloured illustration of vase like ours see 
Perrot and Chipiez, iii. Pl. VIII. 3 (provenance 
not stated). To references given in B.S.d. xiv. 
p 285 add Furtwangler, -legina, p. 126; 
Fouilles de Delphes, tome vy. fase. 3, p. 216; 
Waldstein, Heraeum, p. 353. 

2 See references ad loc.; and further, Louvre, 
B, Central Case, Nos. 382-387 (Myvina) ; 
Kekule, Tonjig. aus Tanagra, Pl. XV.; Gr. 
Terrak. aus Tanagra wu. Ephesus in Berl. Mus. 
Pl. V.; Ath. Nat. Mus. No. 1769 (white leky- 

H.S. VOL. XXIX. 


thos), a girl offering a caged bird at a (funeral) 
stele. 

>For hair and head-dress cp. B.C. H. 1897, 
Pl. VII., marble head from Sanctuary of Apollo 
Ptoos ; also Louvre, B, Window Case nearest A, 
row nearest wall, second head from corner 
nearest door into A, larger than rest, with a 
label not written on, don de M. Haussoullier. 

44 See notes on Grave 18, Nos. 266 and 267 
(B.S..L. xiv. pp. 296, 297). 


NX 
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dirty grey ; eyes white with black pupils ; searlet for lips, hair band, and (as 
on faces of ramdSes, e.g. B.S.d. xiv. Pl. VII.) for blobs on cheeks; a hole to 
hang it up by.® 





Fig, 12.—Graver 46. No. 189. (e. 1:1.) 


Metat OBJECTS. 


No. 160 (Fig. 13), fragments probably of iron nails (see B.S.d. xiv. p. 242, 
and Figs. 6 and 7): one “10m. long with big hemispherical head ‘03 m. diam. ; 
probably nail, though it broadens out at other end ; another head same size and 
shape: shaft, where it breaks off level with bottom of head, is about ‘007 m. diam.,; 
one fragment seems to be an injured quadruple nail head of type found in 
Grave 49 (B.S. xiv. p. 256, No. 447). Two fragments ‘04 and ‘025 m. long show 
usual hollow core*’: another, perhaps a complete nail, ‘05 m. long, appears to go 
through a strip of iron ‘015m. wide and at present ‘04m. long but broken off at 
both ends ; another ‘06 m. long broadens slightly at both ends (from accretion ?) 

No. 161, six small bronze nails, ‘05 m. long. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


Incised on body of black glaze skvphus No. 95, KX. (Fig. 8). 
The painted inscription on No. 83 is spread over the main design and will 
he published with the vase. 








* Cp, Haussoullier, Quomodo Tanayraci, p. 89. # Due to rust (?). 
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Bones. 


According to Mr. Hawes’s report it was impossible to make any statement 


about the scanty and ill preserved fragments of skull, teeth, and bones from this 
grave. 


GRAVE* 36. 


The objects catalogued under this heading were found in a disturbed state. 
It is, therefore, impossible to be certain that any two of them came from the same 
grave. On the other hand, it dces not seem possible to prove that they must 
have come from two cr more graves. They have, therefore, been classed together 
under the single heading of Grave* 36, but inferences from the depth and dispos- 
ition of the finds or from the fact of any two of the objects having been found 
together must necessarily be very dangerous. The spot where they were found is 
just North of our main line of graves,*’ and borders on an area where there has 
been illicit digging. The disturbance may therefore be modern. There were no 
objects that would not, so far as our our experience goes, have been left behind by 
a modern rupSwpvyos without regret.*® 





Fic. 13.—Gnrave 46. No, 160. (2:5.) 


Nos. 1-22 were found in a cluster that reached a depth of 1‘75m. No. 23 
was found immediately above the cluster, but at a depth of only ‘80m, 
considerably higher than the highest of the fragments of Nos. 1-22. Nos. 24-28 
were found a little E.N.E. of Nos. 1-23; Nos. 24-26 at a depth of 1°42 m.; 
Nos. 27 and 28 a little lower. 


Borotran KYLIX STYLE. 


No. 1, kylix ; hgt. ‘09 m.; like Grave 46, Nos. 9-18. 

No. 2, skyphos (Fig. 14), hgt. 05 m.; decoration brick-red on a pale buff; 
flat-sectioned handles like those described, p. 311, n. 10; colours like those of 
kantharoi in Boeotian Kylix style, e.y. Grave 50, Nos. 4-6 (B.S. xiv. p. 257). 





Y See B.S. xiv. Fig. 1, p. 230. turbed condition of our main line of graves from 
8 TuBepixe: naturally piefer to dig at a 410-22. 
distance from the roadside. Hence the undis- 


Z2 
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‘ Kornon,’ 


No. 3, usual size: decorated like Grave 46, Nos. 45-51. 


Buack-FIGURE. 


Three lekythoi, four skyphoi. 

No. 4, lekythos, hgt. ‘15 m.: charioteer in white driving quadriga : behind 
the horses an upright object, probably a pillar or post. 

No. 5, lekythos, hgt. -22m.; body ‘thin and almost cylindrical ; three 
women seated on dxAXadiaz, middle one playing harp ; branches in field ; white, 
purple and incisions plentiful. 

No. 6, lekythos, hgt. -12 m.; like Grave 46, Nos. 70-74. 

Nos. 7, and 8, skyphoi, hgt. (095 m.; diam. of mouth -18 m.; broad black 
rim; tapering body; on either side of either vase three rough palmettes in 
black, central one upright, side ones horizontal, ground colour pale. 

No. 9, skyphos (Fig. 14), hgt. -05 m. ; very thin nude dancing figure between 
upright palmettes ; all in black silhouette. 

No. 10, skyphos, hgt. (06 m. ; like Grave 46, No. 82. 





Fic. 14.—Grave 36. Nos, 9, 11, 2. (2:7.) 


Buiack GuazE Ware with Linear Decoration. 
(a) In white. 


Nos. 11-14, kantharoi, hgt. -08m.; No. 11 = Fig. 14; Nos. 12-14, same 
shape and scheme of decoration as No. 11, but instead of the herring-bone 
pattern they have a bold meander. Cp. Grave 46, Nos. 86, 87. 


(6) In purple. 


No. 15, skyphos, hgt. ‘065 m. ; same shape as Grave 46, No. 96; two thin 
purple lines just below handles; a thicker band of purple just above foot; above 
latter two thin incised lines showing ground colour. 





* Cp. Bonn, No. 359; Munich, No. 3051; influence; Louvre, F 432: als> a similar sky- 
latter catalogued as Boeotian b.-F. under Attic phos in Ancona Museum, 
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Pian Brack GuazeE Ware. 


No. 16, kantharos, hgt. ‘055 m.; dark red colour due to bad firing. 
No. 17, kantharos, hgt. -13m.; short stem; handles with cross pieces ; 


badly fired. 


Nv. 18, kanthavos, hgt. ‘11 m.; body tapers downwards ; no stem ; handles 
like those of Grave £6, No. 81, not rising above rim. 

Nos. 19 and 20, skyphoi ; horizontal Proto-Corinthian handles ; tall shape ; 
hgt. 115 m.; diam. of mouth ‘13 m. ; of foot ‘O85 m. 


Ficurines. 


No. 
No. 22, similar pig, smaller. 


21, pig, hgt. ‘06 m.; length *10 m. 


No. 23,°! lower part of a large terracotta figurine of the same type as the 
Branchidae statues; drapery scarcely indicated; feet project slightly at the 
bottom; in present state, clay of figurine is partly coloured white: hgt. of 
fragment, which does not reach to top of legs, ‘17 m. 


Bones. 


No. 


24, fragments of a few very small long bones, and a few teeth, 


Mutat, 


No. 25, fragments of an iron pin or nail; ‘04m. long; diam. about } centi- 


metre. 
No. 
circular bow. 


26, fragments of a bronze fibula; pin about ‘07 m. long; thin semi- 
? oa J mis 


No. 27, fifteen bronze rings, diam. ‘02m.; of thin plate, 005 to ‘O01 m. 
wide, bent round to overlap slightly, but not riveted or soldered in any way, 
except one, different from rest, almost like wire, which is apparently soldered, 


ends overlapping as in other fourteen. 


Braps. 


No. 28, two yellow beads. 





39 Cp, Athens, Nat. Museum, Aié. B’ TnAlvev 
ease 108, bottom shelf; Louvre, H 88; 
Lausanne Museum, Nos, 505 and 504 (Cyre- 
naica), 503 (Nola), 502 (Eleusis), unnumbered 
(Athens), All Lausanne examples except 505 
and 502 differ from ours in having a sort of 
stand, from which the legs do not detach 
themselves. 


Cp. Orsi, Mon. Ant, xvii, Gelu, p. 594, 
Fig. 402 (also only bottom part. but of stone) ; 
Winter, ant. Terrak. iii. 1, pp. 71-75 and 
48-51 (none quite like ours); Louvre, Salle B, 
case L, bottom shelf; rch. .fn:. 1907, pp. 
144-5. from Berezani near Olbia (‘ terracottas 
hike famous Milesian statues’). 
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NauxratireE Vase (PLate XXV. anp Fic. 15). 
GRAVE 50, No. 276." 
With height of -18m., diameter of mouth *19 m., and very thin walls. 


This vase is of the shape and style brought into prominence by the 
excavations at Naukratis. 

In the larger examples, which are postulated by some of these Naukratis 
fragments, the body of the vase can be regarded as divided into two parts, a 
bowl reaching from the stem to the level of the horizontal handles and a high 
conical rim rising above them.” In the smaller and more perfectly preserved 





Fig. 15.~—Grave 50. No. 276. (2:5.) 


examples, such as ours,”* there is only a slight bulge below the handles, and the 
body seems to be in one piece from mouth to stem, and gives the impression of 
an inverted bell on a conical stem. This accounts for the fact that while both 
E. A. Gardner and H. Prinz class both large and small examples as the same 
shape, Gardner, with his mind on the former,” calls them all ‘diminutive craters,’ 





= Sec B.S_A. xiv. p. 261. Pl, XXNXVIII.), A 330 (2), and Brit. Mus. 
See Vaukratis i, PL. X.1to3. E.Gardlner, A 1000, 
J.H.S, viii. p. 120, thinks that his Pl. LXXIX. °% Nauk, ii. p. 51. He quotes, however, the 
two bottom fragments would make a vase — two Louvre vases referred to in the preceding 
*365 m. in diam at the mouth. note. So W. F. Petrie, Nauk. i. p. 19. 


> And also Louvre A 330 (1) (=Salzmann, 
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Prinz apparently gets his impression from the latter and calls them ‘ hochwandige 
Kylikes.’*° It seems probable that the small examples, at any rate, were used 
as Cups.5" 

The style, whose chief characteristic is a combination of a light on dark 
inside with a dark on light outside, was taken by the first excavators as native to 
Naukratis, partly because of the quantity of it found there, partly because some 
of the examples showed dedications to Aphrodite painted on before firing. 
Bohlau, without meeting the latter point, discounted the former, and ignoring 
the criterion of the light on dark inside, divided the Style on other considerations 
between Early and Late Milesian.®* Prinz ® marks a reaction from Bohlau, and 
reinforces Gardner’s arguments with the suggestion that the style is a mixed 
style, combining the dark on light ‘ibex type,’ which he considers true Milesian,®! 
with light on dark ‘ Aeolic’ ware; and that Naukratis is just the place for such 
a mixed style to arise. Among the four groups of vases which he would thus 
class as local Naukratite, he would place our vase in his Group B. Without 
entering into the controversy of provenance, we may notice that Rhitséna, with 
its close connexions with Eretria,®! could get exports equally naturally from 
Miletus or its great colony. The connexion between the two suggests that in 
more than one respect the Sparta-Cyrene problem, raised by the excavations of the 
British School, presents a striking analogy. Apart from this we need only 
remark that the excavations at Miletus have not so far strengthened its claim 


to be the home of the style. 


6 Klio, Funde aus Naukratis, 1908, p. 89. 

57 So Furtwangler calls a vase smaller than 
ours, and apparently of our style (Berlin Cut, 
No. 1646), a ‘Becher,’ though he refers to a 
vase-shape in his Pl. V. (No. 123) which is 
more similar to Nauk. i. Pl. X. 1 to 3 than to 
ours. The foot, however, of his vase is appar- 
ently lacking. The Vourva vase (4th. Nat. 
Jus. No, 995), of Naukratis shape, but not, 
of course, of Naukratis style, though smaller 
than ours (115 m. hgt. ‘11 m. diam.), is more 
like the larger examples referred to above, and 
is called both by Collignon-Couve (Cat. p. 160) 
and by Stais (4/h. Afeté. xv. Taf. XII. land 
p. 327) a crater, though the latter says * 7 kaw 
(evn peta THs Bdoews Exover Td cXFpa KIALKOS, 
ag’ hs expvberat, obrws eiweiy, Td Gvw pépos TOD 
ayyetov.’ 

*8C. Smith in Nauk. i. p. 51; E. Gardner, 
ib. ii. pp. 39, 42, 44. C. Smith, op. ert, also 
uses the portrayal of negroes as an argument ; 
ep. the similar point in the Cyrene-Sparta 
controversy, for which see below. It would be 
tempting to find an argument for Naukratite 
local origin in the idea that the peculiar shape 
of our cups, scarcely paralleled except in the 
Vourva vase referred to in note 57, was borrowed 
from an Egyptian prototype. Faience cups, 
now yellow, but originally, it would seem, blue, 
such as Louvre, Salle B, centre case, No. 558, 
are curiously similar in shape, except for the 


Dr. Wiegand writes to us® that in the whole 


fact that they are without handles, and give a 
similar effect of design with their horzontal 
frieze of open and shut lotus buds. We are 
inforned, however, by Mr. H. R. Hall, that 
they were not made later than the eighteenth 
Dynasty, and could not possibly be known to 
the twenty-sixth. Was there some connecting 
link ? 

5" tus ion. Nekropolen, pp. 74-5, 79, 86, 89. 
Louschcke (quoted p. 75) was the first to suggest 
Miletus as the home of the style. 

6 Op. cit. pp. 91-97. Fuitwangler, it may 
be noticed (deyen, pp 478-80), lays stress on 
the inscription argument, and seems to have 
accepted Naukratite o1igin without qualif- 
cation. 

Sl Op. eit. pp. 15-89. 
Gardner, Nauk. ii. p. 45. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 57-63, and Bohlau, pp. 89-124. 

63 Op. cit. pp. 87-99. Group B differs from 
Group A (an example of which is figured J. HS. 
viii. Pl, LXXIX. two lower tragments) in the 
fact of having incisions. His Group C includes 
Gardner’s Class B, 6 howls (Vawk. ii, p. 42), an 
example of which is figured in J.#.S. viii. Pl. 
LXXIX. top fragment. His Group D are the 
‘eyebowls,’ Gaidner’s Class B,@ (Nauk, ii. 
p. 41). 

§ See B.S. 4. xiv. pp. 236-7. 

% See B.S.AL. xiv. pp. 44-6. 

85 Tn letter dated May 8, 1909. 


For the name see 
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excavations only twenty Naukratite vase fragments have been discovered, and 
these entirely from the one site of the Temple of Athena. 

In regard to the question of date, it has been already stated that that 
demanded for our vase by the whole Naukratite discussion, as well as by Prinz’s 
classification, is a little after 550 pc. Dr. Kinch writes to us ® that he agrees 
with this dating, In particular, the excavations he has been conducting at 
Vourliad in Rhodes, which scarcely stretch later than 550 B.c., have yielded no 
Naukratite of Prinz’s Class B, to which our vase belongs, but only of his earlier 
Class A. 

The fragility of the creamy white glaze of this style of vase, and the fine 
effect of the red and white on the black glaze inside, have already been well 
described. The red in the reproduction is rather harder than in M. Gilliéron’s 
water-colour and the original. In the inside, painted on the black, below the 
band of alternate rosettes and lotus flowers in white and red seen in the 
reproduction, there are five pairs of horizontal white Jines dividing the whole into 
zones of about equal height, and in the centre of the bottom a flower with ten 
petals, red and white alternately. On the outside, the part of the body below 
the handles, like that above them, is coated with white, on which are painted 
three horizontal black bands. On a level with the handles there ran an elaborate 
black meander.’ Immediately above the handles are two thin black lines, and 
along the top of the rim four more with a zigzag pattern in between the central 
pair, in a colour that in its present state is brown, as in the reproduction, but may 
well have been, or have been meant for, black. The outside of the foot, like the 
inside of the body, is covered with black glaze, on which are laid, just above the 
bottom, two thin white horizontal bands. 

The cocks on the main zone are black and red with incisions. They are not 
fighting. The overlapping of the left cock’s neck by the chicken’s beak is, perhaps, 
meant to give the effect of depth and grouping in two planes. Cock scenes have, 
so far as we are aware, only been found on two other examples of our style, both 
unpublished. One is Brit. Mus. A 993, a frieze of cocks and men, the other 
a fragment discovered at Miletus, of which Dr. Wiegand kindly sent us a 
tracing.” 

On the main zone of the side of our vase not reproduced nothing remains 
except the white slip and one large black rosette, like Naukratis IT. Pl. V. 7. 


4. 


Ue 


PotycHuromeE Kanruaros. Plate XXNVI. 
GRAVE 18. No. 248.3 


«An ordinary black glaze kantharos with spurred handles, hgt. to rim 
16m., diam, of mouth “18im., is decorated with polychrome figures in red and 


BLS. xiv. pp. 306-7. 
™ Tu letter dated June 26, 1909. 
8 By E. Gardner. Nav. ii. pp. 38-9, 51-3. 


Fora discussion ot the presence of cocks on early 

Greek vases see Six, Gaz. {rch. 1888, p. 202. 
“ The former has incisions and belongs to 

* Only preserved on \part of) the side not — Prinz’s Group B, like our vase; Dr. Wiegand 

reproduced. has not meutioned the point in regard to his 
1 Nauk i. Pl. VIL 1 and i ii. Pl X. 1are — fragment. 

not, of course, of the ‘local Nankratite’ style. 7 BS A, xiv, p. 294. 
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yellow painted on a coat of very flaky white. On one side this coat has almost 
entirely peeled off, and on the other, as here illustrated, it is only preserved for 
about half the surface. The original scheme is therefore not certain on all points, 
for instance in regard to the decoration of the stem. It is clear, however, that 
the inside of the vase and of the handles was left black, and that a broad line 
was reserved in black up the outside of the handles, and a thinner one immedi- 
ately below the strip of white round the outside rim. The main zone of the 
outside of the body, for a width of about ‘09 m. behind either handle, seems also 
to have been reserved in black, so that the mass of white on which the main scene 
is painted must have formed a panel on either side of the vase. The strips of 
white, however, above and below these panels, were continuous with those that ran 
up the handles ; and, like them, were painted with a deep tooth pattern in a bright 
light red.“ This same red, which is exactly rendered in the reproduction, is seen 
on the flesh and the garments of the warrior mounting the chariot, and the flesh 
of the charioteer holding the reins. A slightly darker tint seems to have been 
used for the wheels and the frame of the chariot, but discoloration from damp 
makes it uncertain. There is now no trace of a darker line marking off the 
warrior’s yitov from his bare legs and arms; an absence of detail which, if 
original, is surprising.’> The Pegasus or Hippalektryon, which is blazoned on the 
warrior’s shield,’® has without doubt the dominant light red for its centre, but the 
colour of head and tail is problematical, The brownish yellow of the horses’ 
heads and hoofs, again, is certain; but it is only an hypothesis that the shield 
and the warrior’s helmet were of as light a tint of yellow as is here represented. 
The outline of the helmet, or, as it may possibly be, the peaked Phrygian cap, is 
doubtful, and has been purposely left vague; in some lights, for instance, it look» 
as if it had a chin-strap. A blotch of mould, again, leaves it uncertain whether 
the charioteer’s head was uncovered. The eyes of both men and of the two horses 
furthest away are reserved in white, in the latter case with faded black balls and 
brows. The mouth of the furthest horse is perhaps reserved in white, and sv also 
(unless the process of colour decay has played us a very curious trick) is the 
whole mass of the head of the horse third from the back. This, which is made 
almost vertain by the line of the ear, was of course done, on black-figure analogy," 
to keep the out!ine clear from the brown heads in front‘ and behind it. The bits 





“4 Mr, O. A. Rhousopoulos, who kindly 
stereochromatized the vase for us, finds traces 
of mereury in it, as well as of an oxide of iron. 
This means that it contains cinnabar or ver- 
milion (sulphide of mercury). The red of the 
Cook Figuiine from Grave 18 (2.8.4. xiv. Pl. 
VIL. B) and of a typical Boeotian kylix, Class 
IL. (2b. p. 309), as also analysed by Mr. Rhou- 
sopotilos, showed only an oxide of iron (Fe.0,,). 

*3 This applies to the armpits even though the 
xeTréy may well have heen sleeveless, as in, ¢.7. 
D.-F. Oenochoe of Cholehos, Berlin 1732, B.-F. 
Krater of Nikosthenes, Brit. Mus. B. 364 ( IF ten. 
Vorley. 1889, Taf. I. 1890-1, Taf. VI. 1.) 
and R.-F. Hydria of Hypsis at Munich (Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold, Plate 82). The fold running 
down to a point behind the warrior’s back 
shows that he wore also another garment. If it 
were an iudrtoy we should expect it to be marked 
off in front from the x:tév (as in B.-F. Kelele, 


Biit. Mus. B. 363), unless here again the darker 
lines have faded. It might conceivably be a 
skin, such as girds the waist and hangs in a 
fold runving to a point down the back of the 
chatioteer on the B.-F. Amphora, Brit. Mus. B. 
176. 

7° For many examples of Winged Horses as 
Shield Blazons see G. H. Chace in Harrar! 
Studies, xiii. p. 109. 

7 Ea Brit. Mus. B 212 (Amphora from 
Vulei) 5 Ath. Mitt. iv. Pl. XVIII. 

73 The patch of biown shows that there were 
four horses. Undoubted examples of trigae on 
vases seem late, as on a late r.-f oenochoe, 
Benndorf, Gr. u. Sie. Vas. Pl. XXXII. 5. See 
Furtwangler, Berlin Cut. p. 476 ap. no. 2154. 
But note Bocotian figurine (Brussels, Mus. du 
Cing. A 107), man driving waggon with three 
red on white horses. 
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and reins seem to have been red in all cases. The colour of the back pair of horses’ 
legs is not certain enough to draw conclusions from. These detailed doubts and 
reservations are necessary to state in view of the bad state of the vase”? It must 
be emphasized that the Plate as it stands is an accurate reproduction of M. Gil- 
liéron’s water-colour, and that that water-colour was not only executed by 
M. Gilliéron pére with his usual skill, but collated with the original point by 
point *° by M. Gilligron fils in the presence of both the writers. It thus gives the 
probable view of what one sees. 

On the other side of the vase all that remains is the brownish yellow head *! 
and forelegs of a horse, and two bright red feet of the man riding it. The red is 
of the shade dominant on the side illustrated. 

The style of ornamentation on our vase is not unique, but occurs on another 
kantharos (No. 249) from the same grave, with height to rim of ‘23m. and 
diameter of mouth ‘23m. The white coat has flaked off so much that the only 
features of the design that are certain are the tooth pattern on the handles and 
round the top and bottom of the body, which are in the same red as on our 
illustration, and the white panel arrangement. One panel has only just left 
traces of its existence; the other shows masses of brownish yellow where the 
horses’ bodies would be in our illustration, and of red where the human figures 
are; but the colours have spread and left no trace of outline. 
remains on the lower part of the vase. 

It should be noticed at once that the technique of these vases has nothing 
to do with the types treated by Six in his important articles in Gaz. Arch. for 
1888.5? The vital difference is that they have their monochrome or polychrome 
designs painted directly on the black glaze, while our vases have a flaky white 
slip interposed between black glaze and polychrome design. In the same grave * 
we possess definite specimens, though poor ones, of the Six class. The influences 
that inspired our kantharoi are to a large extent obscure to us. We do not yet 
know all the ways in which, by the middle of the sixth century, Ionia had 
developed the dark on light and polychrome on light styles, which we see as 
early as the ‘Ibex’ friezes*> and the Euphorbos pinax.°© We have seen in the 
preceding section that at least one of these fabrics was known in Boeotia, 
It should be remembered, however, if we are inclined to lay stress on this, that 
our only evidence for it is a vase that was buried at a date probably thirty 
or forty years earlier than that at which our kantharoi were made. Jn any case 
the connexion between Naukratite ware and our Polychrome is remote,’ and the 
same may be said of all known examples of Tonic polychrome. 


No colour 





might be a resemblance between some of the 
vases published by the latter (¢.g. his Pl. 28 D) 
and the Naukratite ware, but that they were 
soon shown by E. Gardner that the white slip 
made all the difference. See Six, op. cit. 
p. 282. 

8$ Nos. 250, 251. See BUS sf. xiv. p. 294. 

8+ See above, p. 333. 

86 For an interesting discussion of this see 


“® It has been stereochromatized by Mr, O. A. 
Rhousopoulos, so that we may hope its design 
and colours will decay no further. 

* With one odd slip that in the sketch of the 
whole vase the lower strip of tooth pattern is 
made to point upwards. when it really points 
downwards. 

St The oval eye is reserved in white with faded 
Dlack ball. 

82 Pp. 193-210, 281-291. Good examples are 


Louvie F 114 signed by Nikosthenes, F 195, 
196. 197. Brit. Mus. B 688. For diseussion 
see Pottier, Cat. vol. iil. pp. 748, 776, 778 and 
Rhomaivy in Ath, Mitt. 1906, p. 204. 

“3 It is interesting to notice that Wolters and 
Six thought from hearsay descriptions that there 


H. Prinz in Klio, Funde aus Naukratis, 1908, 
pp. 31-3, 68. 

% The flaky white slip is the only point 
in common. 

® Eg. the Eleusis fragment published by 
Rhomaios, ith. Mitt. 1906, Pl. XVII. 1. 
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On the other hand there is the possibility that our Kantharoi may be really 
an original experiment. An Attic artist, brought into contact with Boeotia, may 
have been struck by the fine colour effect of the roughly made and simply 
ornamented vases and figurines of our Class II Boeotian Kylix style®?; and it 
may have occurred to him that the same four colours, red, black, yellow, and 
white, might be used for the only designs that he thought really worth doing, the 
human scenes of the black- and early red-figure he was accustomed to. The 
black glaze kantharoi which he saw in masses around him would be the 
natural things to experiment on, and it would have mattered little to him that his 
flaky white slip was bound to peel off a glazed foundation.” It is slightly 
in favour of this view that the vases have been found in Bveotia at a time when 
the same four colours were being used locally on a large scale; slightly against it 
that, as has been already noticed,” the composition of the red is different, so that 
our hypothetical artist would probably have had to bring his paint-pots with him.” 

lt is possible, again, that the experiment we are dealing with may be as 
original, but of another kind. The fresco-like impression that we get from the 
broad mass of red on white, the absence of inner markings,”? suggests the 
imitation of work done on a large scale. Our kantharoi may be a bold attempt 
to transfer to vases the brilliant effect of polychrome painting on marble slabs. 





8 See B.S. A. xiv. Pls. VIE and VIIL. 

® Nikosthenes and the black on yellow ar- 
tists, another school that aimed at a whitish 
ground, were at least sounder craftsmen, though 
their style was limited by black-figure traditions 
and inferior to the freer red-figure. The pain- 
ters of white lekythoi and kylikes, one of 
whom our artist may later have become, alone 
succeeded in combining permanence of medium 
with freedom of drawing on a light ground. 
An unpublished kantharos in the collection of 
Mr. Glumenopoulos, now in the Nauplia 
museum, kindly brought to our notice by 
Mr. Keramopoulos and Dr. G. Karo, has a 
black on white desigu in the style of early 
white lekythoi, the white slip being laid 
directly on the bulf clay. It may well be 
Boeotian, and may possibly be taken as a 
connecting link between our vase and white 
lekythoi, though differing from it in its most 
individual features. The fact that cinnabar 
was used on the polychrome lekythoi (Rhouso- 
polos in Diergart, Beitrage aus der Geschichte 
der Chemie, p. 181) as well as on our vase may 
suggest that their painters inherited the 
traditions of men like our artist. 

9 See above p. 335, n. 74. 

© Tt is possible that this criticism may not 
prove justified. It is not improbable that a 
remarkable series of early pinakes, painted in 
the same four colours, represent Boeotian work, 
and it is possible that their red, which does not 
give the same impression as that of Boeotian 
Kylix vases and figurines, would prove on 
analysis to contain cinnabar. The antecedents 


of these vases and their relation to other poly- 
chrome ware are obscure. The two Wurzburg 
examples (H. 1607) were obtained from Exarchy 
(Abae) in Phocis, on the borders of Boeotia. 
and are called in the Museum inventory an 
imitation of the style of Exekias ; that from the 
Sammlung Arndt. now in the Museum at 
Munich, is stated to be from Boeotia, and to 
be parallel to the strong red-figure style. 
Notice the early eye with central ball of one 
of the Wurzburg examples ; sce Pottier, Louvre. 
Cat. III. p. 855, Fig. 3, Walters-Birch i. p. 408, 
Fig. 99. That in the British Museum (Second 
vase Room, Case 25) was bought from an 
Athenian dealer with provenance unknown ; the 
clay is browny buff, and on this is laid a pure 
white slip. For the centre figure, which is a 
dancing girl, this is reserved for flesh and dress, 
with details painted over in blask and bright 
red ; but on the field round her it is itself covered 
with black, on which details are painted in 
yellow and white ; on the rim of the plate it is 
covered with red, on which a white wave pattern 
is painted. The colours are all matt and opaque. 
On three unpublished pinakes from Thymbra in 
the Troad (B 683, 684 and unmarked, in same 
ease) the colour effect is similar, but there 
seems to be no white slip, and the composition 
is simpler and leaves a dominant impression of 
bright red. 

#5 'Phis criticism may partly be discounted if 
we feel entitled to postulate the disappearance 
in certain places of darker Jines that originally 
embroidered the red ; see above p. 335. 
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The combination of cinnabar with the more usual iron oxide in the composition 


of the red may point in this direction. 


Typhon of the Akropolis.° 


Cinnabar was used for the so-called 


Obscure as the subject of early painting on marble 


still is, there is no reason to think that the practice of painting polychrome 
designs on a light ground was not already well established.” 
On either hypothesis we should expect our painter to be an Athenian, 


trained in the methods of cotemporary Attic vase painting. 


Drawing and 


composition remind one of early red figure: it would be difticult to find a chariot 
scene so like it as that upon the Munich hydria signed by Hypsis.* 


S 


~ 
oO. 


THe Meaninc oF THE INCISED INSCRIPTIONS. 


Rhitsébna has so far produced forty Incised Inscriptions, thirty-three from 
graves published in B.S.d. xiv. (Fig. 12, and Grave Catalogues ”) and seven from 


thuse published in the present article (Fig. 8, and Grave Catalogues). 


Of these 





“+ Rhousopoulos, op. czt. p. 180. 

% The question is not so simple as is assumed 
by Fairbanks / Athenian Lekythoi p. 18). For 
instance, as was first shown by Loescheke (th. 
Mitt, iv. pp. 36-41, 289-306), the present red 
ou white appearance of the horseman of the 
Lyseas stele is due to the disintegration of the 
marble, and does not represent the original 
colour effect. There is, however, no reason to 
assume, as is generally done (op. cit. and 
Couze dtl. Grabreliefs i. pp. 3-4, W. Lermann 
Altgriech. Plastis, p. 179, notel, H. Dragendortff, 
Jahrb. xii. 1897, pp. 1-8), that the reddish tone 
that probably marked the giound colour in 
most of such stelai was darker than the desigu 
asawhole. Although three of these writers com- 
pare the technique of these stelai with Early 
Red Figure, and claim them as a parallel 
example of light on dark, they curiously ignore 
the fact that neither in Red Figure, nor indeed 
in any other classical vase style, was red used 
fur a dark background. On the Lyseas stele 
the only actual remains of the colour of the 
design is in fact a purple patch, distinctly 
darker than any red coud have been, and there 
Is nv rewon to think that white was dominant. 
The terracotta Metopes from Thermos (datike 
Denkmédler, Ba. ii. Heft. v. 1908, Plates 49 to 53 
and Text p. 5), with their red and black on an 
orange ground, are an interesting analogy, and 
show that, at least in the sphere of Corinthian 
influence, a dark on light colour etfect was 
alrealy known for large surfaces and archi- 
tectural designs. 

“ Furtwangler-Reichhold, Plate 82, and 
Text p. 112. In this, it may be noticed, as in 
most of such scenes, the man mounting is the 


inferior, the charioteer, while the warrior 
stands by; eg. the Brit. Mus. Clazomenae 
Sarcophagot, and B.-F. vases such as B. 176, 
183, 344, 324, 325, 360. On our vase a later 
moment is chosen, when the charioteer has 
already mounted. So on Caeretan Amphora, 
Berlin 1655, aud the Kylix of Oltos and Euxi- 
theos, Be1lin 1767 ( Wien. Vorleg. 1889, Taf. X. 
and 1884, Series D Taf. IT.). 

* The final mending (see B.S..A, xiv. p. 228, 
n. 1) of the 130 plain black glaze vases from 
Giave 31 has proved that the Inscriptions 
were not, as we stated (2b. p. 281), all on 
separate vases. "Agi (Fig. 12, 17) is on the same 
vase as E (7b. 22), on the opposite side of the 
upper part of the body; P (2b. 24) is on the 
lower part of the same side of the vase on which 
Mva (7b. 9) is on the upper part ; A@ (ib. 8) and 
A (ih, 25) are in corresponding positions on two 
handles of the same vase ; Se (76. 15) is on the 
bottom of the foot of the vase that has on the 
same side of the upper part of the body both 
“Ayy (26. 16) and -mos (76.10). Fresh letters or 
gioups of letters have also been found. The 
fragment that fits on to the right of -rios is 
inseribed éue, so that the whole Inscription 
runs ‘Ay... vids éue; BE (‘E) appears on the 
upper part of the body of the vase which has E 
(ib. 23) on the bottom of the foot: Su (2%. 19) 
is completed to Su, and is on the same vase as 
N (ib. 14), on the opposite side of the upper 
pait of the body ; E (2b. 21) is on one of the 
handles of its vase, and not the foot. Further 
in Grave 18, in which the plain ware is now 
alsu finally mended, Mv should be read instead 
of Tu (2b. 34). 
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forty, all incised on Black Glaze Vases, six fall under recognized types ; three 
are signatures of the potter Teisias, two are statements of ownership, "Ovagidaed 
eit and “Ayy ... . vids efpu,°% and the sixth, “Avt/xapos xandos, is, at first sight 
at least, to be classed with other caXés inscriptions. All six are incised on the 
main body of the vase, and are obviously meant to be seen. Of the remaining 
thirty-four, sixteen are in this same prominent position, on the main body of the 
vase, while fourteen are in the least visible position, on the bottom of the foot ; 1° 
the remaining four are on the handles, a position half-way between the two, 
but capable of catching the eve.!"! Of the fourteen inscriptions under the foot of 
the vase four are single letters, seven are combinations of two letters, one is an 
obscure combination of four letters, and two are whole or almost whole proper 
names. Of the four on the handles, three are single letters, one a combination 
of two letters. Of the sixteen on the body of the vase five are single letters, 
five combinations of two letters, four combinations of three letters, while there 
is one combination of three letters"? incomplete owing to the fracture of the vase, 
and one five-lettered word that is presumably a whole proper name. That is to 
say, while single letters or two-letter groups are more common on the least visible 
parts of the vase, they are found also on the most visible ; while long names 
are possible in both places alike. The same inscription, too, occurs in more than 
one position. In Grave 31 there are two E’s on the handle,! one on the foot,!# 
one on the body of the vase ;1° the two Tu’s in Grave 31 are both on the foot, 
and so is that in Grave 26; but Tup..., incomplete to the right, occurs in the 
latter grave on the body of the vase : Ma is on the foot in Grave 49, Aarne is 
on the body in Grave 50: while Aa in Grave 31 is on the handles. Further, 
of the whole forty Inscriptions, almost a third occur two on a vase. Three vases 
have both a three-letter and a single-letter inscription in the most conspicuous 
position, one combines an ownership inscription in the most conspicuous 
position with a group of two letters on the foot," one a group of two letters in 
the most conspicuous position with a single letter on the fovot,!°S and one a 
single letter on one of its handles with a two-letter group on the other.’ 

These facts suggest certain questions. Are any or all of the single letters or 
short combinations of letters of mercantile character, representing private trade- 
marks or memoranda of sale er purchase 4"? If so, do the longer words belong 





%8 A photograph of the vase showing the 18, Mv. Grave 12, K, Er- or Ey- or E¢-, $a or 
Inscription will be published later. There is 0, A. Giave 46, KA. 
room in the missing fragment for four letters. ™ Grave 49, Aa, A. Grave 50, Aedxwy. Grave 
and the whole may with some probability be 31, Tv, Tu, Eyry or ’Eqer or [eye or Meye, Se, 
completed as ‘Ayr[owGe]vtos eiut. See LG. xii. 3, Hr, E, X. Grave 26, E, Zwoaly)ip, Tu. 
330,,, 491, etc. (Thera). This would be a regular Grave 12, ’Ax or Xa. 


Boeotian Genitive of an -es stem (Meister. WL Grave 31, Aa, E, A, E. 

Gr. Dial, i, p. 245). There is another alterna- 2 Tup-, 

tive, that this may be an example of the ex- 8 Nos. 21 and 20 of B.S... Fig 12. 
tension of the use of the patronymic adjective ™ No, 23 ib. 

in Boeotian so that it becomes an adjective of 03 No. 22 vb. 

the possessor (see J. C. Rolfe, Harv. Stud. Class. 6 -Aur and “E, Mva and P, Su: and N. 

Phil. ii. pp. 91-2). This, though not impossible WW? ‘ayv[oobé]vids eue and Ze, 

(cp. Meister. op. ect. p, 229, "Apytos for ’Apyetos), 193 ‘E and E. 

is rendered improbable from the analogy of the 3 Aa and A. 

patronymics KaAAroQévetos, Fotxor@ér eros, Meve- MW Treated by Schoene, Comm, Phil. in hon, 
oGéveos (op. cit. pp. 224, 268, 229), in which Vormnseni p. 658, and (much more fully) by 
s seems never to be written for e:. R. Hackl in Munch. trek. Stud. dem. And. 


89 Grave 50, Adwns, Ka. Grave 31, Mva, A. Furtwangler gewidmet, 1909. 
W, “Aut, Su, E, P‘E. Grave 26, Tup-. Grave 
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to the same class? If, on the contrary, these longer words are incised by the 
owner,' are any or all of the shorter inscriptions abbreviations for such marks 
of ownership? It has been hitherto assumed that inconspicuous position, which 
would not deface the vase, is the badge of a mercantile inscription.” This 
assumption, however, rests on the idea that lettering could in early Greece 
count as defacement. The painted inscriptions, which are clearly felt to have a 
pleasing secondary use as fill ornament,’ are not so different from graffiti as to 
make this certain. Teisias, for instance, felt, and, even from our point of view, 
rightly felt, that his incised signature as artist was an additional beauty to his 
black glaze vases.* It is not out of the question, then, that some grafliti in 
prominent positions should be mercantile, and included in the class treated by 
Hackl. Several of our combinations could well be so treated.15 

On the other hand, it must be acknowledged that most of our inscriptions 
are rough, and cannot well be compared with the Teisias signature. Most of the 
two and three letter combinations will do for the beginnings of good Boeotian 
names." Dapes!!" and Leukon !8 seem to be nominatives, and the former can be 


U1 For examples of these seeC Smith, JS. 
vi. pp. 871-7; J.C. Rolfe in Harvard Studies 
in Class. Phil. ii. pp. 89-101; Walters-Birch, 
Hist. Ane. Pott. ii. p., 242; LG.A, 247 (a), ete. 

M2 Walters-Birch, for instance (ii. p. 238), 
regards all Mercantile Inscriptions as ‘ scratched 
under the foot.” Hackl, too (op. ett. pp. 57, 59), 
notices that nearly all which obviously belong 
to his type are under the foot of the vase, and 
that the few exceptions aie in inconspicuous 
positions. One of the reasons for which, with 
praiseworthy moderation, he rejects (7b. p. 90) 
the letters on the krater handles from the 
Temple of Aphaia is because of ‘der gut 
sichtbaren Lage.” 

M3 Whether artist, xadds, or scene-cescriptive 
inseriptions, they ate generally more prominent 
than would seem natural to our taste. For 
the doubtful point of so-called ‘nonsense’ 
inscriptions see B.S. .1, xiv., notes to Grave 49, 
no, 264 and Grave 22, no. 8 (fin. }. 

4 See B.S. A. xiv. Fig. 18, p. 293. 

15 By. Kas, Sut, etc. Hackl, as we have 
already noticed, does not press his point 
unduly. He professedly deals with Attic vases 
alone, and even thus only includes inscriptions 
of which there are examples enough to warrant 
an application of his methods. What is now 
needed is full details of intermediate cases, such 
as those from Rhitséna, which do not obviously 
fall under one of the main classes. It should 
never be said, as it was of the mass of inscriptions 
from Naukratis (Nauk. i. p. 54), that they were 
‘only monogtams or unintelligible fragments,’ 
which could ‘hardly be used for any scientific 
purpose.’ Hackl (pp. 17, 88) is justified in 
complaining thatit is not the character of these 
Naukratite inscriptions, but the method of 
publishing them, that has made them useless for 
his purposes. 


"6 See IG. vii. Index passim. The only 
exceptions besides those mentioned in the text 
are Tup- and %e. We have, however, Tipwy a 
Chalcidian (1G. vii. 368), and Tupidas on a 
non-Attic Inscription found in the Peiraeus 
(L.@.A. 562). Sefroumos from Thebes (1G. 
vii. 2440) is very late, but we have Snuwvidys 
on an ancient inscription found at Olympia 
(LG.A. 1), ShpapBos an Aeginetan (Refs. ad ib. 
355), and Sjuos on one of the better attested 
lead tablets from Styra (ib. 372, 4), as well 
as Sqyov and Sedpwy on ib. 372 35, 372 ago. 

"7 For the termination (not -es or -e, as 
usual in Boeotian), ep. Xdpes (Meister. Gr. Dial. 
i. p. 272). The name can perhaps be paralleled 
by the HAMAA inscribed on a Corinthian 
Hydria from Vulei (Collitz-Bechtel, iii. 2, 
No. 3156, Kretschmer, Vasenansch. p. 26). 
Furtwangler (Berlin Cat. 1657) here finds the 
name Admas. The only other mention of the 
name we know is Etymology. Mag. (Gaisford) 
under Sdnrw, which reads ef ob .. . nal Adwns, 
bvoua. Hesychius gives the form ddrns for 
rams, Which might be presented to S. Reinach 
{see below p. 341, n. 126) for his memoranda 
theory, or to a less moderate Hackl as a 
simultaneous order for carpets. 


N8 7.G. vii. 2038, Kirchner, Prosop. Ait. 
vol. ii. Nos. 9065-9. To the apparently 


accidental strokes mentioned in B.S.A. xiv. 
p. 264 and shown ib. Fig. 12, 7 must be added 
a distinct line running through the circle of the 
fourth letter, so that epigraphically it might 
well be a Phi, not a Koppa. Neither Aeudor 
(or -pav) nor Aexpov (or -pav), however, is 
probable, unless the latter, taken as parts of 
separate words, could be regarded as referring to 
consignments of Afxu@or or Aexdvar (Hackl, op. 
ew. pp. 50, 71, 96-7). 
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reasonably connected with the Aa from the contemporary grave.!!9 The incomplete 
Tup... suggests that the two examples of [Tv may also be abbreviations.!”° 
Zeca(v)dpr, again, if, as is most probable, it is short for Lwaa(y)dpidas,!! 
shows that in at least one case an abbreviation occurred; if it is a dative from 
a nominative Ywou(v)dpns (-ers or -ev),? it must be the name of the person to 
whom the vase was presented and cannot be mercantile. Kav is odd for a sixth- 
century name, but can be parallelled by the KaiQos of two Naukratite vase 
inscriptions,!* or by such later names as Kaevis or Kadpios from Athens. It 
occurs, it may be noticed, on the foot of four rather later vases and is included 
in Hackl’s collection.1’° The only inscription that cannot be easily explained as an 
abbreviation for a personal name is the, so far as we know, unique com- 
bination which may be read Egig, Gige, Egip, or Piyge.® There is, however, 
the possibility that a Greek, who was handicapped in the matter by the absence 
of initials, did not always abbreviate by using the first letters of his name, 
as seems to have been done with Mna-, Ami-, and Sosandri-, but occasionally 
left out intermediate parts of the name, as we abbreviate Thos for Thomas.” 
Thus in discussing a KIM$ inscribed on the shoulder of a black-figure lekythos 
at Gela, Halbherr suggested 8 that a vowel may have been dropped. It is 
conceivable that, on this hypothesis, our inscription is an abbreviation for some 
such name as [Ivotoyévyns or Llepeyévns.? The Gela Inscription need not, of 
course, be an example of this, and in point of fact Orsi, though mentioning 
Halbherr’s view, himself reads it from right to left and suggests Smikuthus.!° 
Curiously enough, however, almost the same combination has independently 
suggested to Hackl the possibility of abbreviation that we have hazarded. 
He notices that the name E{MON, inscribed under the foot of a black-figure 
Hydria, found at Vulci, shows a character of writing strikingly like that of 
large groups of 5Q’s and =M|’s which he believes to be of the mercantile class, 
and implies that they may possibly be its abbreviations. He thus raises the 
further question whether a merchant’s actual name might sometimes be used as an 
address or trademark.! In the particular case the hypothesis that Simon was a 
manufacturer's or trader’s name is strengthened by the fact that it is more 


9 In Rhodes (J. S. vi. p. 376) there were 





125 Op. cit. p. 42. 


three vases bearing the name Age, two in the 
same tomb. “Ayns eius shows the class to which 
they belong. 

120 Nos. 11 and 12 (B.S. d. xiv. Fig. 12) are 
exactly the same hand. No. 29 is half-way 
between them and No. 30, in which the gamma 
approximates more to the Attic type. 

1 A certain name, though apparently not 
actually appearing. 

122 Sosandros is a common name (/.G. vil. 
2649, ete., and Fick, op. cit. p. 59), but 
Anticharos by the side of Antichares shows 
that a parallel -ys (-e¢s or -ec) form developed asa 
short form from a patronymic Sosindridas i3 not 
impossible. For their frequency in Boeotiaand 
their datives in -« see Blass, Ahein. Mus. 1881, 
pp. 604-7. For other datives of the man to 
whom a vase was given see 1.4..f. 219, and ep. 
also Boeckh, (..G. 545. 

13 Nauk. ti. Nos. 717, 795. 

24 7/#. ii, 444, 68 (1), 751 dL. 15. 


1 It is possible that this may be one of the 
cases where a vase, like our rough notebooks, 
and odd half-sheets, was a corpus vile for the 
memoranda of the moment. 8S. Reinach 
(Epiy. Ge. p. 451) makes this alternative 
ot more general application than is probable. 

17 Cp. F. W. Foat on abbreviations in Greek 
Papyri in J.H.S. xxii. pp. 136, 188, 

28 Mon, Ant. xvii. pp. 62-3. 

129 See Fick, op. cit. p. 85. Though the 
second consonant from the left may be a Pi, the 
first cannot be. Otherwise we might have 
conjectured the letters to be the beginning of 
an émi with the genitive or dative, such as we 
find on Boeotian tombstones, e.g. 1.G. 4. 127, 
131, 132, 135, ete., or of a name such as 
"Emeyerns (L.G.4. 40, LG. vii. 1747). 

LO Cp, p. 340, n. 115, and Klein, Liehlingsia- 
schrift® p. 122, For Smikios, an artist's signa- 
ture, see 2b. pp. 126-7. 

13 Op, ccf. pp. 105, 32, 33. 
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probable that the name was inscribed in Greece than at Vulci: but the principle 
of interpretation may well be extended. 

While, however, we believe that by acknowledging that a combination of 
letters is an abbreviation for a personal name we do not bar out a mercantile 
interpretation ; the view that such names were, at any rate most of them, incised 
by their owners after purchase must not be neglected. Even if, however, we 
were to agree that they were of the same class as ’Ovac/daé ecpt, we should not 
exhaust the subject. Were such names written, like that on Tataie’s Jekythos,!? 
at any time when the vase was in the owner's possession, as we write our names 
in our books? The two-inseription vases favour this, and may mark a change of 
owner, by gift or purchase. Or were they possibly written for the occasion of 
the funeral, as we attach our visiting cards to our wreaths? If we could believe 
that vases were always bought new for a funeral, the latter attractive 
interpretation would have much in its favour. Untortunately, this special 
purchase view, never priori, has now some positive evidence 
against it. An Inseription, dating from about the end of the fifth century, 
contains the regulations of a Delphic Guild against placing in the grave more 
than thirty-five drachmae worth of objects wjte wptauevo[y] uate Fodxaw, either 
purchased or taken from the house effects.1 Onasidas and the others may 
thus have chosen merely by accident as their funeral gifts vases on which 
they had already inseribed their names for other purposes. Tt is perhaps 
in favour of this that such a small proportion of the vases were so inscribed : 
one might imagine that a social custom like that of visiting cards, if it existed, 
would be more binding. It would be interesting to know whether the dedicatory 
inscriptions on the Naukratis vases, which would) present a not misleading 
analogy, were much more numerous in proportion to the total dedications. 

An inscription which, when coming froma grave, may well have special signifi- 
vance, is “Aptiyapos kados. The provenance of our black-glaze ware (see § 6) is 
uncertain, but the Yo for X is Boeotian or Chaleidian. We have no example 


probable a 


of a eaXos vase from Chaleis, and we may reasonably leave it out of the question, 
Our choice is probably between Boeotia itself and Athens. It is scarcely likely 
that a Boeotian, if he had a «a\os inscription made for him in an .Attie shop, would 
choose so plain a vase for it to be placed on, or that an Attic shopman would 
vratify his taste for Boeotian lettering. Teisias, perhaps, or some predecessor 

MW Walters-Buireh, in p. 242; 100.8 524. 

UE As sugested by C. Smith in Meek ratts i. 
po. Cp BS. xiv. pp 298, 
Caave TX, No 269, 

Uh BOH A895. 





have been the gift of the man to whom the 
vase was originally given. Cp 1.4, of, 205 and 
219, and above, p. 341, n 122. It might, how- 
ever, conceivably refer te the dead man, and so, 
on the analogy of the “AmosAwves eiue of 
Nankratis i. po 54, ete. might ‘Ovacibdad eius. 
But the view obviously could not be extended 


note aon 


Face (, line 23 and pp. 1, 
17, 28, 32. The point is of course net certain 
except for the given locahty and date. The 


Inscription has, so far as we kuow, not been 
noticed for this speeiil point, but only as 
another example of ao stuptuary law for 
funerals, such as those known for Athens ¢Plut 
Sofon 21) and for Tulis (1654. 394°. The 
chief interest of these sumptuary laws is that 
they illustrate the general tendeney to funeiary 
that the huge 
number of vases found in some of the Rhitséna 
waves (2B Sut. xiv. p 245, n. 3) should net 
stitke usas odd 


ettlavagiuee, and show us 


1S Sostndri, of eourse. even if a dative, nay 


t> many of our inscriptions, unless we were to 
postulate repeated inter ments, 

% We may notize that the Aphiodite dedica- 
tions were incised indifferently on body of vase 
and foot. Cp. Meukrofis ii, Nos, 706-738 
with 7. Nos 748-761. 

i? Furtwangler (fess, pp. 458. 479-80) 
notices that the Naukratite potters who painted 
on their vases, before firine. the names of their 
Aeginetan customers who wished to take them 
home to dedicate to Aphai, naturally used 
Tont. dralect and alphabet. Havkl’s interesting 
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vf his,! with a Bueotian Alpha and a Tanagra shop, may have catered for the 
local taste, and introduced to it the «aXes vase as the latest thing from Athens. 

Whether, however, incised in a Bueotian shop, or later by a Boeotian owner, 
& KaXOg inscription written on the spot, and not a work of art from the outside, 
would surely be out of place at a funeral unless it had some special appropriate- 
ness to the present or the past.8% Who was Anticharos! And in’ whose 
possession was the vase when it was put intu the grave? Was Anticharos 
a friend of the past, whose name the dead man had once written on a vase, and 
kept it!" Or was he a mourner, giving back a gift ?™4! 

Tt is at least a strange coincidence that in the neighbouring city of Heleon,! 
only four miles away from our site, there lived, so Herodotus tells us,)# a certain 
Antichares, who was old enough and important enough in B.c. 511 to come into 
contact with Dorieus, the Spartan prince, and give advice that was listened. to. 
When our vase was buried he must have been a young man, not improbably 
a young aristocrat of the familiar «aXes type.44 Such identifications can rarely 
be more than hypotheses ; but it is at least more probable that there was only one 
man of the name living at one time in a small district in Boeotia than that there 
was only one Miltiades at Athens. The special ditliculty in our case is the 
difference in the termination. It may be rash tu sugyest that the form of the 
name preserved in our text of Herodotus may have been a mistake, a natural 


42 


point (pp. 92-5) that Tonian letters are found 
on Early Attic vases and prove an Ionian 
carrying trade, does not affect this argument, 
as they would, according to his view, it we 
understand him right, be incised in such cases 
by the Tonian traders themselves on pattern 
vases, etc. that formed part of their order. 

433 Tt we think that even the earhest of his 
signatures are more regular than those we are 
considering ; cp. BS.d. xiv. Fig. 18 and pp. 
245, 305, and below, p. 348. 

BI Klein, Liehlingsenshrift.? p. 24, notices 
that Kadds names, like artists’ signatures, are 
not found on white ground sepulchial Lekythoi, 
and remarks that they appear to be foreign ‘der 
sepulchralen Gattuug.’ Another unusual «ards 
inscription is the "Ewiducos xaAds of Klein, 
Meistersag.? p. 115, Lichtinganseh 2 pb. Cp. 
also Onsi's interesting discussion in Mon. fit. 
Xix. pp. 96, 102-15; there, however, it issurely 
more natural to suppose that, while 'Avaxpéwy 
is scene-descriptive of the lyre-player, 5 mais 
KaAds is only a case, to use Klein’s words ( Lich.” 
pe 1) Sdes ungezaliltemal vorkommenden 6 wais 
KaArds, mais KaAH’ and not, as Orsi suggests, 
appropriate, and ‘alludente alle tendenze del 
poeta,’ as well as ‘alla modo della pittura 
vascolare.’ Besides the doubtful case alluded 
to above (p. 316), there are only four Kadds 
inscriptions mentioned as incised by Klein 
(Lich? pp. 61, 81, 137, 118), and of these the 
last is filled in with red paint. "ABacodops KaAs, 
however, as stated above (p. 316), 1s also 
almost certainly incised, and is perhaps the 


H.S. VOL. XXIX. 


example most hke our own that exists. It is 
possible, however, that Klem has not noticed 
the point in other cases, as (op. et. p. 53) he 
has not in this. 

Tas Gonut’ Alles seinem Erben, 

Den Becher nicht zuglerh, 

M1 Tu the spnit of TH. Samuel i, 23. 

142 Or Eleon : the modern Dritsa, the nearest 
station to Rhitséna on the Athens-Thebes line, 
See Frazer, Pausanias vy. pp. 62-5, 

143°-V_ 435 for thedate sec Macan, 7erodofus, 
vol. ii, p. 84. 

M4 See Klein, Liehlisystaveh. p, 6, ete, The 
word guveBobAevoe looks as if Antichares was 
a private individual travelling in Peloponnesos, 
who happened to know some of the oracles of 
Tas own countryside Tf, however, he were a 
professional waves, he wonld still probably be of 
adaistinguished family, and a leading manin his 
own citys 6p. Schoha ad Aristoph Pac. 1071, 
Baxides 3€ rpeis, av 5b mpetBitatos ef EAewvos 
tis Bowrtias. So the two Eleans who were the 
pdvrers on cach side before Plataea have their 
family carefully given by Herodotus (x, 33-7) 5 
compare too the leading part played by Theae- 
netus. son ot Tolnades, in the escape of the 
Platacans ‘Thue, iii, 29). In the axth century 
we should expect a wdvtes to belong stl more 
certamly to one of the old priestly families. 

4 See Walters-Birch, i. pp. 403-4. 11 p. 267. 

46 Tnconsistencies in names are not uncommon 
in literary tradition itself: e.g. the Anchimolios 
of Hat, v. 63, ix the Anchimolos of 4th. Pol. 
19. 5. 
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substitution of a formation for which both Herodotus and his copyists knew many 
parallels for one which was yuite unfamiliar.4#* Yet the most obvious alterna- 
tive? is an hypothesis which is certainly at least as difticult, that within a 
few miles of each other there lived at the same time both an Antichares and an 
Anticharos.}9 


§ 6. 
PROVENANCE, 


The question of the dating of the principal types of vases and figurines found 
in Boeotian Kylix graves has been discussed in B.S.d. xiv. pp. 305-318, There 
remains the question as to where these various types were produced. 

The Boeotian-Kylix ware is unquestionably local: the Naukratite vase° 
and the glass amphoriskoi!! are no less certainly imports from the East. The 
rest of the vases belong to styles that are generally associated with some definite 
place of production: many for instance might naturally be ascribed to Corinth, 
many again to Athens. But we are at once faced with this fact. If we take any 
two of the various styles represented in a typical Boeotian-Kylix grave, we can 
nearly always find a series of vases that are intermediary between the two, and 
that leave us in doubt where to draw the line. Such series are of course well 
known. The importance of those from Rhitsdna lies in two facts: (1) that such 
a variety of these series can be formed from the vase finds of a single place and 
period: (2) that the series are all intermediary between types that had become 
so fixed as to be reproduced in hundreds.'*? Before considering the hearings of this 
ditteulty, it will be best to proceed at once to instances. Small uncoloured 
illustrations are quite inadequate to enforce a point of this kind. Even a 
complete series of full-sized coloured illustrations would hardly do more than 
indicate the nature and extent of the work to be done with the actual material. 

(a) Boeotian Kylie style and Proto-Corinthian Skyphoi. 

Cp Grave* 36, No. 2 (= Fig. 14), almost certainly Boeotian,! with Grave 40, 
No. 9 (= Fig. 2), which has plain affinities with the Grave* 36 vase, but does not 
by itself suggest the Bueotian-Kylix style. 





W See above, p. 315. In Fick, (riech. Per- 
xoncnnamen*, pp, 287-8, there are compounded 
trom the root xap- thirty-two examples of proper 
names ending mm -xdpys as against one ending 
in -xapos, Roehl, indeed, thought this one 
CAyA@xapos, I.G.A. 389) so odd, that he 
wrongly (see Collitz and Bechtel, D.Z. iii. 2, 5, 
p. 552) read it as genitive (= -ovs for -eos>. 

M3 Tn spite of slips in vase inscriptions, such 
as those yviven in Kretschmet. Fsenrnsch. p. 
185, Klein, Meist * p. 47, we can hardly imagine 
that in such a case the writer made a mistake, 
either from casualness or ignorance, But it is 
possible that hoth forms were used inditferently 
of the same man, in the way in which Fick 
shows that the same man could be ealled either 
by his short or his full name (op cif, pp. 35-€), 
If we could find an example where the same 
man had his name spelt in -ecs and -e: (see 


Meister. Griech. Dinl. i, p. 272), it would not 
really be parallel. The alternative short-names 
Bavxis and Bavew in Erinna (Fick, loc. eit.) are 
nearer. 

M49 Whether we regard the variation as acci- 
dental, or as a deliberate attempt at differentia- 
tion. 

199 Pp, 332-4 and Plate XXV. 

1 Grave 46, No. 157 (Fig. 11), and Graves 
31, No. 361, and 26. No. 235 (B.S. 44. xiv. 
pp. 279, 285, and Pl. XIL. 8). 

% From the giaves already published we 
have 819 round-bodied aryballoi with floral 
oinament, 687 black glaze kantharvi 

3 All the vases published here and in 
B.S. A. xiv. are now exhibited giave by grave in 
the Museum at Thebes, 

™ Cp, Bohlau, Jukrb, 1888, p. 349, Fig. 17, 
and rematks on p, 339 before Nu. 56. 
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(b) Boeotiun Kylia style and Corinthian (2). 

Grave 31, No. 23 (BSL. xiv., Pl XI. ¢): for colours and pattern on 
shoulder cp. same grave No. 18 (ib. Pl XV. i, indistinct in illustration), a 
Boeotian kylix of unusual technique but ordinary-shape: for check pattern on 
body ep. certain Boeotian kylikes, viz. Grave 40, No. 1; Bonn, No. 1010: Ath. Nat. 
Mus. No. 2445 also ib. No. £024, a little plate in form of a duck, one of a series 
from Tanagra. On the other hand the shape!” is pure Curinthian : the shoulder 
pattern may be regarded as a variant of a pattern common on shoulders of 
aryballoi ; for colours and for check pattern on body we may compare brit. Mus., 
A 1347, kernos said to come from Corinth. The vase seems to be without any 
very close parallel in either Boeotian or Corinthian ware: it may have some 
Proto-Corinthian ° affinities; the question of Proto-Corinthian as opposed to 
Corinthian is not important here; the point to be emphasized is the combination 
of well-known elements in a way that makes it difficult to classify the vase. 


(c) Boeotiun Hylix style and Black Glaze and Bluck Figure Ware. 

Grave 31, Nos. 19 (=B.S.4. xiv. PL XV. 4), 21, 22, 356, 204, 189, 190. 
No. 19 is a four-handled kylix of the usual Bvevotian shape. Though the 
colouring is unusual, the local provenance can scarcely be doubted." No. 2lisa 
kantharos ; fabric and style of decoration precisely those of No. 19; shape quite 
Boeotian, cp. Grave 50, Nos. 4 (= 3B.S.A. xiv. Pl X.4)-6. Tf No. 19 was made 
in Boeotia, this vase also is a local product. No. 22 is like No. 21, but 
wanting the linear decoration in black and white.’ No. 356 is a skyphos, also 
partly buff, partly black. Its separation in the catalogue from No. 22) is some- 
what arbitrary ; our reasons for it are (a) its shape, which does not seem to he 
characteristically Boeotian, (/) the dominance of the black over the buff, and (e) 
its obvious relationship with No. 357 (see BS. xiv. p. 279). Nos. 204, 190, 
and 189 are also skyphoi; No. 204 has a band of black dots on the buff zone), 
Nos. 189 and 190 have lotus buds with interlaced stalks. their connexion with 
Nos. 21, 22, 356 is plain’: it happens, however, that Grave 31 contains a large 
series of cups of quite the ordinary Black-Figure style, decorated solely with floral 
patterns, and when the vases are actually seen, it seems an arbitrary proceeding to 
exclude these three (Nos, 189, 190, 204) from the series (Nos. 189-208), 

Some of the vases just quoted (+g. 356 and 204) have incidentally shown 
how hard it is to draw any line between Black-Figure Ware and Plain Black 
Glaze Ware. The same difficulty may be illustrated in numerous other ways, e.g. 

(i) Cp. lekythoi, Grave 31, Nos. 163 and 165 with bh. Nos. 209 215 and 
ib, No. 216. 

Gi) The purple moulding round the stem of Grave 31, Nos. 170 and 202 





9 Contrast the series of Boeotian oinochoai 
discussed p. 348, n.178: the distinctive shape of 


tion in ascribing his No 21 te Boeotia, 
[Gauze Schale mit © Iwaunschwarzem  Funis 


that series might be used as an argument against 
our Grave 31, No. 23 being Boeotian ; but on 
the other hand it does show that Boeotian 
potters made oinochoai, and that they used 
Corinthian models. 

155 Louvre, L 199, suggests a connexion with 
the skyphos series Nos, 28-32 of Grave 51, 
which have Pioto-Corinthian features: cp. 
also Graef, Die ant, Vasen von der Akrop., 
No, 415, Taf. 15. 

17 Bohlau, Juhrb., 1888, p. 333, has no hesita- 


uberzogen : daranf eimnge rote Streifen genialt, 
und ringsumlaufend werse Punktrosetten.] 

MS Between Nos. 21 and 22 may he placed 
Grave 26, No. 37. 

Mh Ch Grave 18. No 22, 

M Their close connexion with the series 
intermediary between Proto-Cotinthian and 
Black-Figure is also obvious, and again illus- 
trates the difficulty of assigning some of these 
vases to any single class. even transitional, 
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recalls that on the stems of the Teisias Black Glaze kantharoi, Grave 18, 
Nos, 133-135. 

(iii) Grave 50, No. 266 seems to belong to the same fabric as No. 265 
(=B.Su1. xiv. Pl X. a); ep. thick red bands inside both vases. But outside 
it is completely covered with black glaze except fora band of tongue pattern round 
the mouth.'® 


(d) Proto-Corinthian and Black Figure and Black Glaze. 


The series intermediary between these styles have been given a separate 
heading in the catalogue of each grave: e.g. Grave 49, Nos. 10-14. Nos. 10-12 
are only variants on the purely ‘Proto-Corinthian’ No. 9 (= B.S.d. xiv. Pl. TX. e), 
though all the variations are in the Black-Figure direction. No. 14 (=id. 
Pl. IX. ¢), which is clearly connected with No. 12, brings us close to No. 251 
(=7b. Pl. EX. 4), and thus brings us to the door of the Black-Figure style, if not 
quite inside.!6 

Again the striking series Grave 51, Nos. 28-32 (No. 31=B.8.A. xiv. 
Pl. TX. 7), shades off through Nos. 43 and 44 (ep. Grave 50, No, 24) into the 
black glaze ware with thin purple lines, e.g. Grave 46, No. 96.1% 


(e) Corinthian and Black Figure. 


Reference has been made in the Black-Figure sections of the catalogue of 
Graves 49, 50, and 51 (B.S.d. xiv) to the difficulty of determining the border line 
between these styles.1°! Cp. especially Grave 50, Nos. 263 and 265 (B.S.A. xiv. 
Pl. X. a,c, d, e,4£ 9). No. 263 belongs plainly to the kothon series, No. 265 toa 
series that, though it has distinctive features (see below p. 351), shades off 
gradually into pure Black-Figure. Yet in the treatment of human and 
animal figures (ib. Pl. X. d, e, f, g), the two vases are hardly distinguishable.1 


(f) Black Figure and Black Glaze. 
See under heading (ec). 
(y) Combinations of various styles. 


Grave 31, No. 42, and Grave 26, No. 38 (B.8.d. xiv. Pl. XI. g). For 
shape of body and general scheme of decoration cp. Grave 51, No. 31 (=B.S.d. xiv. 





161 Cp. also our Grave 18, Nos. 233 and 234, 
with Ath. Nat. Mus. Nos. 1118 and 623 
(Collignon and Couve No, 630, Pl. XXYI). 
Their peculiar hexagonal-sectioned handles seem 
togioup them together. The first three are black 
glaze kantharoi, the fourth a b.-f. kanthaios 
very much like Grave 50, No. 265. 

162 For a direct connexion between Nos. 12 
and 251 ep. the band of rough black dots just 
below shoulder of 251 with similar band round 
top of outside of No. 12. The connexion 
between 12. 14. and 251 is best seen if 12 and 
14 are inverted. 

16! Vases that would fall easily into our (d) 
series seem to have been found in various parts 
ot the Greek world: e.g, into Grave 49 series, 
Ath. Nat. Mus., No. 768 (=Cat. No. 365) 
from Kerameikos; Brussels, Mus. du Ciny., 
A 1679, from Keos; into Grave 51 series, 
Brussels, Mus. du Cinq. A 44, bought at 


Corinth; Bari, No 780, from Ruvo, 

The small vases with swimming birds and 
fill ornament seem particularly wide spread - 
see Bohlau, Aus tor. Nekr. pp. 44 and 135 and 
Taf. V. 5-7 5 Graef, Vasen der Akrop., pp. 61 
fol. : Boldau, on the strength of two examples 
found by him in Samos and the occurrence of 
swimming birds (with a quite different fill 
ornament) on a spat-milesisch fragment (Joe. 
eit, Taf. XII. 6) assigued the type to Ionia. 
Graef (/oc. cit.) on the ground of 15 examples 
found in Attica claims it ‘provisionally’ as 
Attic. Graef’s argument is certainly 74 times 
as cogent as Bohlau’s. 

V4 See also Orsi, Mon. Ant. xix. 
«int. di Gela, p. 98. 

165 They have also some slight but striking 
details the same, ¢.g. the ray pattern round the 
inner rim of No. 263 and the foot of No. 265. 


Nuove 
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Pl. IX. 7); for handles cp. Black Glaze vases, Grave 50, Nos. 386 and 387 ; for 
band of wavy vertical lines and for colours ep. Boeotian kylix, Grave 31, No. 19, 
(=B.S.A. xiv. Pl. XV.&) and (except for white) Boeotian oinochoai, Grave 46, 
No. 32 (=Fig. 10) and Bohlau, Jahrb. 1888, p. 340, Fig. 21, and black on 
brown vramdées, e.g. Grave 40, No. 129 (=Fig. 4 on extreme right).!" 

One explanation of these vases is impossible. They cannot be taken as 
transitional vases illustrating the development of a series of styles that succeeded 
one another in chronological order. Nor can it well be a case of a number of 
earlier styles arriving at Black-Figure by independent routes. The way that 
practically every style reacts upon the rest !°’ puts both these explanations out of 
the question. The date of our graves is an independent argument against 
accepting either of them. 

There are broadly two possible alternatives. 

(i) Each ware (Corinthian, Black-Glaze, Black-Figure, ete.) may perliaps have 
always had a single centre of production. In this case our intermediary vases 
must be occasional experiments by the potters of one centre in the direction of 
the ware of other centres, which they never thought of reproducing with any 
accuracy or in any quantities. For instance the vases intermediary between 
Boeotian-Kylix and Black-Figure ware would be the nearest approach to Black- 
Figure that the Boeotian-Kylix potters made. 

(ii) Although certain styles did indeed develop in certain definite localities, 
e.g. Black-Figure in Attica, aryballoi in Corinth, all of them that like these two 
attained to a big general vogue may have been soon manufactured in numerous 
centres. Only styles like the Boeotian-Kylix style, which were on the whole 
distinctly inferior, and appealed only to a local taste, might continue to be made 
in a single centre or area without ever greatly spreading. On this second 
hypothesis there would probably be potters in all the big centres who worked 
habitually in several of the main styles, and our intermediary vases might be 
attributed to them. Here again they would be occasional experiments, but the 
conditions under which they were produced would be entirely different. 

The evidence for deciding which set of conditions actually prevailed is 
extremely inconclusive. 

Epigraphical evidence might appear hopeful at first sight, but it does not lead 
very far. At Rhitséna the only inscription that seems to give us definite 
information is B.S.d. xiv. Fig. 12, No. 3, p. 263, from Grave 49, No. 264. 
Professor Ernest Gardner thinks this Attic. The vase is not one that suggests 
any other provenance. 

The inscriptions!’ B.S.d. xiv. Fig. 12, Nos. 1-2, 4-30 and 34 and our Fig. 8, 
p. 320 are all incised and need not have been put on at the time of making." Those 
of them therefore that have Boeotian lettering offer no evidence as to provenance. 
The triangular delta of B.S.1. Fig. 12, No. 8, and the four-stroke sigma of tid. 


166 For the rough white cable pattern of but not confined to it, ep. e.g. Mon. dnt. xvii. 


Grave 31, No. 42 (same pattern ia black round 
top and bottom of top zone of Grave 26, 
No. 38) cp. B.C.H. 1897, p. 451, Fig. 6, a 
kantharos from Thebes with floral pattern much 
like that on our Grave 50, No. 273 (=B.S.d. 
xiv. Pl. X. 7) and, perhaps, trek. Anz. 1889, 
p. 156, a maw@s now in Dresden, apparently in 
the colours of our class I (B.S..4. xiv. p. 308). 
The ornament seems characteristic of Bocotia, 


Gela, p. 200, Fig. 155. 

167 See especially the vases just «quoted as 
combining elements of several styles. 

1% For corrections of B,S.A. account, sev 
above p. 338, n. 97. 

18 See above, § 5. In the cases especially 
where one vase has two inscriptions in different 
hands, it seems unlikely that both were put on 
by the maker. 
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No. 15 are almost equally inconclusive. Both may have been already in use in 
Boeotia at the time of our Grave 31 burial.” 

The Teisias inscriptions differ from the rest of our incised inscriptions in 
purporting to have been written by the potter. All three of them show the 
Boeotian alpha. If they were the only Teisias vases known, this would be 
regarded as conclusive for the Boeotian origin of the vases. As it is they offer 
only a useful warning. Vases of the same potter have long been known on which 
he calls himself Teco/as ‘A@nvaios.™! It does indeed still seem probable that 
Teisias had his workshop in Boeotia. That is the best way of accounting for the 
Bueotian alpha, no matter whether Teisias’ claim to be an Athenian was true or 
false}? and whether the inscription was written by Teisias himself or an assistant. 
In any case, however, it is dangerous to argue from our three Teisias vases to the 
general mass of our Black Glaze ware. The Teisias vases fall into a small group, 
of a fine and beautiful fabric that distinguishes them from the mass of our black 
glaze ware at the first glance.l* 

The well known Gamedes inscriptions are equally indecisive. Both have 
the Boeotian alpha and delta, and both are on vases found in Boeotia, so that it 
seems fairly certain that they were made in Boeotia. One of the vases (B.M. A 
189*)"5 is an aryballos of ordinary shape. The decoration is, however, unusual.’*" 
The other!” is one of a series of oinochoai that have very distinctive features, and 


all of which have been found in Boeotia.!’5 





™ See E. Gardner, Greek Sculpture, p. 147, 
n.1; 1.4.4. Nos. 126, 150, 168, 258. 
1 For references see B.S.d. xiv. pe 
note 2. See also above, §5, pp. 342-3. 
17 See Klein, Meistersig.? p. 212. So long of 
course as no Teisias vases are found outside 
Boeotia, every new one found in Boeotia 
increases the probability of a Boeotian workshop. 
A workshop in Boeotia does not of course 
exclude the possibility of others elsewhere. It 
may be only a curious coincidence that a Black 
Glaze kylix (Ath. Nat. Mus., No 2492), said 
to have come from Corinth, of our Graves 26, 
18, 12, 46 style, is inseribed in Corinthian 
letters with a name that would perhaps 
naturally be rel Tiywéas (so Kretschmer, 
Vaseninseh. p. 18}; but the third letter has a 
longer stroke than Corinthiau mu generally 
has, and could possibly be an example of ‘7d 
cav KiBSnrov avOpzmots.’ See Kretschmer, op. 
ci, p. 20 No, 19, p. 25 No. 35, and pp. 148-9 
of Prof. Rhys Roberts’ fortheoming edition 
of Dion. Hal. De Comp. Verb. For ¢ 
instead of e: in first sylable cep. Kretschmer 
p- 18, on «a Corinthian aryballos, :3dies, 
where, as Kietschiner says, p. 36, ‘steht 
wirklich «¢ ftir e, wohl nur Verschreibung’. 
For ¢€ instead of « in second syllable ep. id. 
p- 36, "Agderperay tor ’Augitpitay. We know 
that Teisias varied the length, the spelling, and 
the handwriting of his inscriptions. Is it 
possible that he had a branch at Corinth where 
his name appeared in this much altered form ? 
We Ey. sign of a shop at Casablanca (Aug. 


305, 


It seems certain that these oinochoai 


1909), ‘Old England, Articles pour hommes. 
B. Nahun and Co.’ 

174 The descriptions of previously known 
Teisias vases were published 30 years ago, 
and are yery inadeyuate. The only one we 
have been able to see, Ath. Nat. Mus., 
No. 2239, has all the distinguishing features of 
the Rhitséna vases. 

175 Walters-Birch, Pl. XVII. 6 ; Dumont and 
Chaplain, i. p. 2990, Fig. 53; Heydemann, 
Gr. Vasenb. Pl. X. Fig. 7; Wiener Worl. 1888, 
Pl. I. 5 and 6; de Witte, B.C.H. 1878, 
pp. 550-551 and Fig. on p. 549; Klein, 
Meistersig.? p. 31, No. 2. 

16 To be remembered when reading Pottier, 
Rev, Arch. 1899, p. 7, ‘Mais les Béotiens en 
(i.e. des aryballoi) ont fabriqué aussi, comme il 
est prouvé par Varyballe de Gamédes.”’ Cp. 
ibid. Fig. 3, a quatrefoil aryballos of our Group 
A type with a Corinthian inscription. 

uy Dumont and Chaplain, p. 287, Fig. 52; 
Rayet and Collignon, pp. 81 fol. and Fig. 42; 
Wiener Vorl. 1888, Tat. I. 2and 7; de Witte, 
B.C.H. 1878, pp. 548-550; Rev. Arch. xxix. 
1875, pp. 172-173 ; (faz. des Beaux-Arts, 1875, 
i. p. 303; Klein, Meistersig.? p. 31, No. 1. 

S Couve, B.C. 7.1897, pp. 444-449. Couve 
regards his Fiys. 1 aud 2 as earliest, anterior to 
all Corinthian influence ; the Gamedes oinochoe 
as coming next and representing the developed 
Boeotian type, still uninfiuenced by Corinthian ; 
his Fig. 3 as latest, and under direct Corinthian 
influence. Note, however, that his Fig. 1 is 
much like our Grave 46, No. 32 (=Fig. 10). 
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are of Boeotian fabric, but as they form a group apart, general inferences are again 
dangerous. It does, however, seem probable}? that the oinochoai and kylikes are 
by the same maker. 

This probability is strengthened by a Boeotian kylix in the Boston Museum,» 
of which the inside is here illustrated (Fig. 16) by the kind permission of the 
Director, Mr. Fairbanks. The shape with two handles and no foot or stem and 
the character of the outside decoration place it early in the style.!8! Its unique and 
most important feature is, however, the decoration of the inside, with its two 
zones of living creatures (see Figure). The treatment is so individualistic that it 
is hard to say what influence the figures betray.8?. Perhaps the nearest parallels 
to them are the figures on B.C_.H. 1897, p. 448, Fig. 3, and the Gamedes 
oinochoe. 

These oinochoai and the Boston kylix show us that at a date probably 
earlier than any of the Rhitsdna Boeotian-Kylix graves, Boeotian potters 
sometimes imitated animal figures from other styles, though so unsuccessfully 
that we cannot be sure what exactly they were imitating. 

They also illustrate a fact already indicated by the figurines from our Group A 
graves (49, 50, 51, 40; see B.S.A. xiv. p. 310) and by the vases at the 
Boeotian-Kylix ends of the numerous series quoted above ;—that the Boeotian- 
Kylix potters had a considerable variety of technique. There is nothing in these 
vases themselves to show whether they represent the limits or only a single stage 
of the versatility of Boeotian potters. What they do show is that if any inter- 
mediary series like those given at the beginning of this section takes us a long 
way from the Boeotian-Kylix style, or if there are independent grounds for 
assigning to Boeotia any group of vases that do not seem to have any direct 
connexion with the Boeotian-Kylix style, the conclusions so suggested cannot be 
at once dismissed. 

It is a priori quite as possible that the Gamedes oinochoe and the Boston 
kylix were the first step towards such animal friezes as that of the Tanagra Tripod 
Vase lid}? and perhaps of our kylix, Grave 51, No. 231 (= B.S.d. xiv. Pl IX. 6, 





This suggests that it represents the latest stage accords better with our evidence for the 
of the group, when Corinthian influence was absolute dating both of vases and inscriptions, 
already dying. not still to begin. His Fig. 2, but is also supported by the analogy of 
which we would follow him in classing with his the Boeotian kylikes (see B.S. xiv. 
Fig. 1 andin making contemporary with the de- — pp. 308-318, and cp. Brussels, A 36 (B.K. with 
veloped B.K. style (cp. Jahrb. 1888, p. 343, Fig.  aryballos daisy pattern) and the Boston kylix 
27, reversed S pattern: ibid. p. 338, Fig. 14, discussed just below’, since we thus have both 
egg(?) pattern; B.S..4. xiv. Pl. XV.d, chevrons) kylikes and oinochoai deriving some of their 
must also be dated later than both his Fig. 3 chief elements from the developed Corinthian 
and the Gamedes oinochoe. Fig. 3 we would — style. 

ascribe, as did Couve himself, to direct Corin- 9 Cp. B.S.A, xiv. p. 227, n. 1 and above 
thian influence ; but whereas he dates it latest p. 323, where we have catalogued one of them 
in the series, we are inclined to put it earliest as belonging to the Boeotian- Kylix style. 


and anterior (at least in type) to the B.K. style. 1) Fairbanks, Boston Museum Report, 1898, 
The Gamedes oinochoe remains in the middle  p. 22, No. 5, hgt. ‘13 n., diam. *288 m. 
of the inverted series, but is brought into 381 Note especially the band of dots as on 


the period of Corinthian influence, a position early Corinthian aryballoi, and cp. B.S. 
which is confirmed by the report that two xiv. p. 315. 

Corinthian vases with animal friezes were found 18: Fairbanks, loc. cit. ‘The drawing of all 
in the same grave with it(Dumontand Chaplain, the figures is evidently imitative.’ The 
i. 287, n. 2, quoting Rayet’s catalogue of his incisions are against an early Proto-Corinthian 
own collection). This chronological re-arrange- model, see Wilisch, Altkor. Tonind. pp. 6 fol. 
ment of the Boeotian oinochoai not only 183 Lirch. Zeit. 1881, Taf. LV. 
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and p. 269, Fig. 14), as that they were isolated experiments that lead nowhere. 
The evidence for arriving at a decision is exceedingly scanty. There is only 





Fig. 16.—BoroTian KyLrx IN Museum oF Fine Arts, Bosror. (c. 1:38.) 


that which is furnished by points of style in individual vases or figurines, or by 
statistics as to the places of discovery of certain distinctive types. + 


Of the aryballoi, kothons,'® and Proto-Corinthian or Corinthian skyphoi from 





™ The mere fact of great quantities of any to buy by the cartload. (For Corinthian pottery 
ware being found at any place is of course no being conveyed in shiploads ep. Wilisch, 
argument for a local production, if such ware is  Al/h. Toniad. p. 14.) 
known to have been made at some other centre. 185 A three-handled kothon at Wurzburg with 
With plain and presumably cheap ware like the main zone of animals as on Grave 51, No. 33 
Rhitséna aryballoi and black kantharoi, import- has inside a red band on which is painted a 
ation on a large seale is quite conceivable. Such thin white zigzag line. Cp. Graves 49, No. 3, 
ware could indeed beimported into Boeotia from and 31, No. 1. 
a distance only if the Poeotians were prepared 
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Rhitséna none have individually suggested to us a Boeotian origin. Corinthian 
ware produced in Boeotia has sometimes been postulated,}*® but apparently on no 
definite positive evidence.1*’ Note, however, that Couve’s Fig. 115° has round upper 
part of body the sort of tongue pattern that is the main ornament on some of 


our kothons, e.g. Grave 46, Nos. 45-51. 


This makes it fairly certain that this 


particular ornament could be produced in Boeotia in the sixth century.? 

As regards Black-Figure, Grave 50, No. 265 falls into a series of kantharoi 
that seem to have been found mainly, if not exclusively, in Boeotia.!” 

The thick red bands with which Grave 50, No. 265 (as also No. 266), is 
decorated inside may perhaps be due to the influence of the similar bands that 


are usually found on the inside of Boeotian kylikes. 
favours a Boeotian origin for vases so decorated.!® 


So far as it goes, this 
Grave 51, No. 231 (=B.S.d. 


xiv. Pl. TX. 6) has a zone of birds and animals that shows that the vase was 


meant to be looked at upside down,!” 


an idea that might no doubt have been 


carried out anywhere, but which is particularly natural to the makers of Boeotian 


kylikes,1% 


For such animal and bird friezes as a motive used by Boeotian Kylix 


potters see the Boston kylix discussed above. 
As regards our later, Group B,' b.-f, we have so far no evidence from single 


vases. 


Perhaps the purple moulding round the foot of Grave 31, No. 170 might 
be thought to connect the vase with Teisias.!” 


Where the connexion leads 


to, if it be admitted, is, as has been seen, another and no less problematic 


question. 


There is a more general point that perhaps slightly favours the view that 


our typical late coarse b.-f. is a Bueotian product. 


The Kabeiric ware, which 





86 Fg. Bohlau, us ion. Nekr. p. 75. * Das 
Verhaltnis ist uhnlich dem der in bvotischen 
Werkstatten gefertigten und bemalten Vasen 
zu den korinthischen und protokorinthischen 
Originalen. Waren uns nur die bvotischen 
Funde, die dort importierten Stucke und die 
Masse der Nachbildungen, bekannt, so mussten 
wir aus deren Ungleichheit auf ausserhalb 
Bootiens gelegene Fabiiken schliessen, denen 
die guten Stucke entstammen.’ Bohlau’s 
allusion is vague. He seems to be alluding to 
all Corinthian ware found in Bocotia that is 
not of first-class quality, and to be assuming 
that the inferior quality cannot have been an 
import. Cp. above, p. 350, n. 184, and Winter. 
slat. Terrak, iti. 1, p. xv. on coarse figurines 
made for cheap market. 

387 On Gamedes aryballos, see p. 348, n. 176. 

18 B.C. H. 1897, p. 445. See above, p. 348, 
n. 178. 

18 A fully developed tongue pattern in black 
and purple, but of 1ough execution, occurs ona 
Boeotian wanas, Ath. Nat. Mus., No. 4305. 

19 Cp. Furtwangler, rch. nz. 1891, p. 116. 
Couve, B.C.H. 1897, pp. 450-461 confidently 
elaimed the whole series as Boeotian. Nine 
out of the ten that he quotes (p. 451) from 
Berlin Museum were found in Boeotia. The 


fact that the tenth was found at Vulci doves, 
pernaps, weaken his case more than he admitted 
(see p. 352, n. 200). So with the single example 
(Ath. Nat. Mus., No. 499%) found at Phaleron 
(as opposed to four from Boeotia, two of 
unknown provenance) in the series he records 
(p. 452) trom Ath Nat. Mus. Cp. also a 
number of unpublished kanthaioi and other 
vases of similar style in Louvre, Salle L. 

19 Fg. also, most of Couve’s Nat. Mus, series 
(including, however, No. 499, see last note) ; 
Bonn, No. 334 (Boeotia); Nauplia, Nos, 2 and 
72; Munich, No. 427. 

12 Cy. also Grave 49, Nos. 13 and 14, and 
Grave 31, No. 43, skyphoi that can be con- 
nected by a long inteimediary series with 
Grave 36, No. 2; but see above, p. 346, n. 163. 

183 See B.S.A. xiv. p 269. The vase has 
duplicates, e.g. Ath. Nat. Mus., No. 12847 
(Tanagra), Munich, No. 2258 (labelled Attica) ; 
we have uot yet obtained details as to proven- 
ance of other examples. 

194 See B.S. Al. xiv. p. 306. 

18 Cp. Grave 18, Nos. 133-135, Catalogue, 
BS.A. xiv p. 292; note also No. 217 of 
grave referred to (Grave 31) and ep. Klein, 
Mei.tersig.* p. 212 (Teisias Krater mit Oelkranz- 
ornament am Rande). 
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is peculiar to Boeotia, is probably to be regarded as a local fabric; and, 
admitting this, it seems most natural to assume that the Boeotians learned to 
make b.-t. at least as early as the date of our Group B!™ graves, which are roughly 
contemporary with the end of the b.-f. vogue in Attica.!" 

The Grave 18 polychrome kantharoi (Nos. 248 and 249) ought to throw 
light on our problem. Unfortunately, they are the only examples known, and it 
would be rash for us to infer that they are Boeotian from their having been 
found in Boeotia. It is quite conceivable too that the vases were made in 
one place and decorated in another subsequently. It has been noted that their 
colour scheme finds a close parallel in the Brit. Mus. Munich, and Wurzburg 
pinakes discussed above (p. 337, n. 92), which are probably Boeotian. 

Our evidence is therefore not, by itself, very conclusive. Perhaps it slightly 
favours the view that the Boeotian potters turned out large quantities of several 
well defined styles of pottery, and that our intermediary series are, in the main at 
any rate, the experiments of men (or at least workshops) that were accustomed to 
turn their hands to more than one of the fully developed and partly stereotyped 
vase forms that flourished in the sixth century. This view accounts perhaps most 
satisfactorily for the number and variety of our intermediary series, and for 
the way in which each of our main types seems to have reacted on the rest.!% 
The latter point applies to colour! as well as to form and decoration. It also 
best explains the fact that certain types seem to have been found almost 
exclusively in Boeotia. 

On the other hand we have the fact that some of our most characteristic 
types have been found in places to which Boeotia is unlikely to have exported 
_ them.?"? 

The question as to where the various fabrics were invented is an entirely 
different one, whose interest and importance have long been sutliciently recognised. 
In fact its almost exclusive study has led good archaeologists into unscientific 
and misleading assumptions. There has been a tendency to postulate one place 
one fabric, and one fabric one place. Bohlau for instance (Jahrb. 1888, 
p. 343) savs ‘Tanagra hatte seine Vasen nicht aus Korinth bezogen, wenn 
es jene selbstandig arbeitende Fabrik gehabt hatte.’ His argument is rendered 
untenable by the American boot shops that flourish in all large European 
cities. 

The problem that we have been considering, that of production as 
distinguished from invention, has an importance that is not merely archaeological. 
Even approximate information as to the quantity as well as the quality of pottery 
made and imported by a small sixth century Greek city like Mykalessos is 





6 See B.S.A. xiv. pp. 305-308. 

™ A b-f skyphos at Bonn (No. 804) of 
distinctly our Group B style should perhaps be 
ascribed on internal evidence to Boeotia: main 
zone is divided into panels (3 on each side), a 
typical Boeotian-Kylix arrangement ; four of 
the panels have down-turned palmettes with 
petals black and purple alternately, a favourite 
Boeotian- Kylix ornament. 

193 See above pp. 346-7. 

199 Ey. the occurrence of practically the same 
colour scheme on such different objects from a 
single Grave (18) as a Boeotian kylix (No. 1). 


the Cook figurine (No. 267), and the polychrome 
kantharos (No. 248). The red of No. 248 is, 
however, of a different shade and contains 
mereury. 

20 E.g. the careless b.-f. types of the late 
B.K. graves have been found in Sicily (Orsi, 
Von. Ant. xvii. Gela, p. 105, Fig. 66, and 
p. 286, Fig. 209; Rém. Afitt. 1898, p. 316). 
3oeotian pottery, however, got to Eretria, and 
from there it may of course have travelled far : 
ep. Hutton, "Ep. “Apx. 1899, pp. 25-27, on 
Boeotian xamas and horseman found at Eretria. 
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valuable, and might possibly throw some light upon the commercial background of 


Greek history.7° 





Ol See, ¢.g. the useful statistics drawn up by 
Miss G. M. A. Richter, B.S.A. xi. pp. 224- 
241; there are 26 b.-f. skyphoi, 15 kylikes 
and 8 kantharoi from Boeotia in the Athens 
Museum to 3 skyphoi, 7 kylikes and no 
kantharoi from Attica. Miss Richter’s statistics 
do not support the assumption, made by her 
without question, that all the Boeotian vases 
must be Attic export. Unfortunately, the 
vases that illustrate this point are generally 
not of striking individual interest. They are 


not well represented in museums (see G.M.A. 
Richter, op. cit. p. 228’, and information 
of any value about them is only obtainable 
from more recent excavations. (See ¢.g, Kinch, 
Explor. Arch. de Rhodes, p. 114.) Some 
results might be possibly arrived at by 
comparing the history of other arts in Boeotia : 
see, e.g. C. Robert, Arch. Zeit. 33, 1875, p. 152, 
on local and imported Boeotian sculpture (or 
perhaps sculptors). 


R. M. Burrows. 
P. N. Ure. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE (1908-1909). 


THE twelve months since the writing of the last of these Reports have 
witnessed a continuation of most of the excavations then noticed, although it 
has been a year rather of promise than of many important discoveries. The 
prospect of a Middle Minoan III cemetery at Knossos, a period which has 
yielded some of the finest objects, and the discovery of Mycenean remains by 
the British School near Sparta give good hope for the future, whilst the 
French excavation of Delos has made steady progress, and the German work 
at Tiryns and in the neighbourhood of Olympia has produced good results. 

The Greek Archaeological Society has continued all through the year the 
work on the buildings of the Acropolis.1 The Erechtheion is now finished, 
and the Propylaia has been begun. The fallen blocks from the architrave 
and elsewhere are now to be replaced i situ, and when this has been done a 
decision is to be taken as to how much further it is desirable to continue 
the work. On this important point Dr. Kavvadhias has expressed himself 
very clearly, in order to reassure any archaeologists who may fear that too 
much is being done in the way of restoration and renewal. He writes :— 


‘It is understood that there is no question of rebuilding the 
monument with new material, that 1s to say, of restoration, a word 
which, taken in this sense, has caused Western scholars to protest 
against the Greek authorities in this matter of the re-erection of ancient 
monuments, This anxiety is baseless, because the Society adopt the 
following system. Fallen stones and architectural members are replaced 
in their original position, and any intervening pieces, which may be 
missing, are supplied, in order to render possible the replacing of 
existing stones. Thus, if a fair number of the drums of a column exist, 
those lacking are supplied in order that the former may be re-erected. 
Two points are thus gained: the column is restored, and the parts 
preserved, by being put back into their original position, are protected 


from any further damage There is a prospect of this system being 
applied to the Parthenon.’ ? 


This careful definition of the limits to which the employment of any new 
material is to be confined should allay any uneasiness which the achievements 
of resturers nearer home have made only too natural, and show that the 





1 For these notes on the work of the Greek — yxatoAoyixiis “Eracpeias rod Erovs 1908, kindly 
Archaeological Soviety I am indebted to an given me by Dr. Kavvadhias. 
advance copy of Mpaxriea THs év “AOhvais *Ap- ? TIpaxtixd, 1908, p. 56. 
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Greek authorities are fully aware of the extreme importance of the work and 
of their heavy responsibilities. 

The policy of setting in order ancient munuments and buildings, 
improving local museums, and taking measures for the proper preservation of 
archaeological sites, notably the Kerameikos, has occupied a great part of 
the Society’s resources, and even now much remains to be done. Dr. 
Kavvadhias writes that the work already done at the temple of Bassai sug- 
gests that the fallen remains of the temple of Nemea should also be replaced 
in the same way, whilst the improvement of the Hieron of Epidauros only 
emphasizes the condition of Olympia. The work on the Byzantine buildings 
at Daphni and Mistra should be extended to the famous church at Arta. 
There is also a prospect that a museum will be built at Athens for Christian 
antiquities. 

Amongst the excavations of the Society the work at Athens comes first. 
The region in front of the Beulé Gate of the Acropolis has now been cleared, 
and the approach is to be improved and the tower of Kimon, upon which the 
Temple of Nike Apteros rests, is to be strengthened by the insertion of new 
blocks. 

The excavations near the Theseum recorded last year have been 
continued, but without any results, except to show that the region was used 
as a burial ground at the time when the temple was a church. The earth 
has thus been very much disturbed since antiquity. 

Dr. Stais’ work at Sunion has been continued, and a very ancient temple 
found with the base of the cult-statue still iz sitv. The broken architrave- 
blocks of the Temple of Poseidon have been further supported by means of 
iron bands, and fallen pieces replaced on the same system as that employed 
for the buildings on the Acropolis. 

At New Phaleron the finding of a relief similar to the Echelos relief now 
in the National Museum has led to an excavation, and Dr. Stais has found 
the sanctuary from which they both come: it was probably dedicated to the 
nymphs. 

Excavation has been continued in Aitolia and Akarnania by Dr. Sotiria- 
dhis. Mycenean tombs with remains of bronze and terracotta ornaments 
are reported from Koronta in Southern Akarnania, gold ornaments from 
Hellenistic tombs in Kalydon, and inscriptions from the temple of Artemis 
Laphria and from near Phistyon. A muscum has been built at Thermon to 
contain all the objects found in recent years which have not been brought to 
Athens, and the two oval buildings near the Temple of Apollo, which so 
closely recall the prehistoric apsidal structures which have now been found in 
the earlier stratum at Olympia, have been further examined. 

The work of the Society includes also the discovery of more Cycladic 
tombs at Komiaki in Naxos, the examination of the building near Karystos 
identified with the Poseidion of Strabo, the excavation of a temple at Karystos 
and the continuation of the excavation of the temple of Apollo Daphnephoros 
at Eretria. A small temple has been found at Itonos in Thessaly, near the 
scene of Mr. Wace’s prehistoric excavations noticed last year, and the 
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excavation of the Acropolis of Phthiotic Thebes has been continued. Here 
Dr. Arvanitopoullos has found prehistoric vases with Geometric incised 
patterns of straight lines without spirals, the incisions being filled with 
a white pigment. 

A note on the restoration of the Temple at Bassai and the photograph 
here reproduced (Fig. 1) I owe to the kindness of Dr. Rhomaios. The safety 
of the columns has been assured by renewing the broken stones of the 
stylobate and steps. Fortunately not very many blocks were in such a bad 
condition as to make this necessary, and the appearance of the building has 
not been materially altered. The cella wall has been rebuilt out of old blocks 
nearly to the height of the Ionic capitals of the interior. In the course of 





Fic. 1.—Tae Temece or BassaE AFTER THE REPAIRS OF 1908, 


the work some interesting finds have been made near the temple. About ten 
small fragments of frieze have been unearthed, a notable one bearing a 
headless figure of an Amazon. Fragments of Corinthian and Ionic columns 
and considerable remains of the terracotta decorations of an earlier temple 
have also been found. Amongst these latter are some fine fragments which 
resemble the aeroteri of the Heraion at Olympia. To a later period belong 
some tiles inscribed Aayootos Piaréov and Aapdcuos ’AroAN@VOS. With 
these may, of course, be compared the numerous stamped tiles found at 
Sparta, especially those marked by the words Aayéovos Tevxéwy as belonging 
to the public department concerned with the upkeep of the wall of the city. 





* See report in B.S. d. xili, p. 18 fh 
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Finally, other blocks from the temple of Iktinos have been found, some of 
which, especially column-drums, it may be possible to replace, whilst others 
will lead to a further knowledge of the structure of the building. It is 
interesting to note that many of them show considerable remains of the 
original polychrome decoration. 

Similar work has been done in strengthening the tomb of Klytaimnestra 
at; Mycenae and in continuing the arrangement of the Hieron at Epidauros. 

A late Mycenean cemetery in Kephallenia has been excavated by 
Dr. Kavvadhias near the tombs at the village of Mazarakata, which he 
excavated in 1899. He has now cleared a row of some twelve rock-cut 
graves approached by dromot. In each grave there were from one to as many 
as fifteen interments and the finds indicate the late Mycenean period. It is 
very interesting to note that the bodies are not extended, but lie on the side 
with the knees drawn up in the contracted position common in the earliest 
Cycladic graves. A bee-hive tomb near by was in very bad condition. The 
existence of such a cemetery proves, not merely the importation of Mycenean 
objects, but that there was here a Mycenean population, and its position so 
far West in the Greek world makes the discovery of considerable importance+* 

The American School of Archaeology continues its excavations at 
Corinth.* In clearing the buildings round the market-place the foundations 
of a small Roman temple have been found, one of the tepa ézi tis ayopas of 
Pausanias. Outside the Agora a portion of the actual road to Sikyon has 
been recognized, and as the old temple is on the right of this road it is to be 
identified with certainty as the temple of Apollo, which Pausanias saw in this 
position as he left the Agora. He here saw also éXiyov arrorépa, the fountain 
of Glauke, and beyond this (drép tavtny thy Kpyvynv) the Odeum. Thus 
guided, the excavators discovered the Odeum in 1907, and have now shewn 
that it was about 65 metres in diameter with the lower seats mostly cut in 
the native rock. Of the stage-building only the foundations have been 
preserved. 

The theatre and a paved court between it and the Odenm have been 
cleared, but the most interesting work has been a further examination of the 
fountain of Peirene, which has led to the discovery of the channels which 
brought water to the fountain, of the surrounding court, and of the early, 
very probably Periandrian, reservoirs and draw-basins. 

The discovery of statues of the sixth century A.D. is of interest. A 
torso has now been found, which forms the fourth of a series, of which the 
best preserved was found in 1907. This represents a man wearing a dress 
identical in all details with that of the courtiers, who attend Justinian and 
Theodora in the mosaics of the church of S. Vitale at Ravenna. The latest 
period of Venetian power in Greece is reflected by a find of sixty-two 
seventeenth century silver coins, of which all but five or six are Venetian. 





4 To be published in the forthcoming ‘Ava- 1908 and 1909 I owe tuo the kindness of the 
oxapal év KepadaAnvia. Dire-tor, Mr. Hili. 
4a These notes on the unpublished results of 
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The British School has now finished the excavation of the Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia at Sparta, which has been the centre of their work for four 
years. This vear the outlying parts of the Sanctuary were cleared and con- 
siderable remains of the wall of the /emenos at various periods were discovered. 
The removal of further portions of the foundation of the Roman Amphitheatre 
enabled more of these walls tu be traced, but the comparatively small number 
of objects found proved that a limit to the deposit had been reached. and that 
nothing is to be gained by further digging. The centre of the arena was 
further examined by the removal of some part of the cobble pavement, and 
underneath it ashes and sherds of Geometric pottery were found, proving 
that the cult of Orthia on this spot was older than any of the existing 
structural remains, and the configuration of the site, a natural hollow by the 
river, was now made quite evident. A remarkable built drain was cleared, 
which ran right across the outer part of the sanctuary and finally passed 
below the town-wall and so debouched on the bank of the river Its course 
is interrupted by the outer curve of the foundation of the Roman 
Amphitheatre, and various considerations point to a date in the fourth 
century B.c. It is at least ten feet deep, solidly built of stones, and when 
complete was covered with heavy slabs, a large number of which were 
removed in Roman times, to be used as building material for the Amphi- 
theatre. 

Although the archaic deposit of votive offerings was so nearly 
exhausted in previous years, a few objects of importance were found. 
Noteworthy amongst these are an ivory fibula-plaque showing the winged 
Artemis with a snake, and yet another stone relief of two crouching lions 
facing one another heraldically. This is very possibly a copy of the 
pediment of the sixth-century temple, from which a fragment of a coloured 
relief of a lion in poros-stone was recovered two years ago. A very fine vase 
of the Laconian IT style, i. late seventh century, has been put together out 
of fragments, and will be published in the School Annual. The scattered 
condition of the whole archaic deposit is well shown by the fact that 
fragments of this vase were found in each of the four seasons of the 
excavation and in widely separated parts of the site. It was only by 
keeping all sherds that the reconstruction of this fine piece was made 
possible. 

New ground has been opened up by the discovery of Mycenean remains 
at and near the building known as the Menelaion on the east bank of the 
Eurotas a little below the site of Sparta itself, in a lofty position on the 
steep hills, which at this point rise directly from the river and command 
a splendid view of Sparta and the whole valley of Laconia. The building 
had been previously excavated, and our attention was only called to it 
again by the chance discovery by a shepherd of some objects found on 
the slopes below the building itself. This led to an excavation, and a 
quantity of pottery and bronze ornaments were found, mostly of the end of 
the seventh century, and thus by great good fortune belonging to the 
Lacunian II period, which had been only scantily represented at the Orthia 
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Sanctuary. Below these were Geometric sherds. The building itself has 
now been fully cleared and has revealed itself asa raised platform approached 
by a ramp; on the platform were found the remains of a construction which 
may well have been a large altar. The core of the whole is formed by the 
natural rock and no trace of any tomb has as yet been found. At a low 
level in one corner some Mycenean sherds were found, and in a field near 
by the remains of a Mycenean house with painted walls. Mycenean pottery 
was found on the surface at several places in the fields near by, and next 
year it is proposed to excavate further. It is most interesting to find these 
prehistoric remains, hitherto entirely lacking on the site of classical Sparta, 
at the very place where in Greek times was the shrine of the old hero 
Menelaos. It would seem that Mycenean Sparta was here, and that the 
city was refounded on the classical site at the beginning of the iron age.® 

The excavation at Rhitséna, the ancient Mykalessos, in Boeotia has 
been continued by Professor Burrows and Mr. Ure. Twenty graves were 
dug this spring. a large number of which contained, undoubtedly, single 
interments, thus supporting the opinion previously expressed by the exca- 
vators. The number of finds was very great: 2400 sixth-century vases 
and figurines remain to be published. Of special interest is a stone 
sarcophagus containing a complete skeleton, proto-Corinthian vases, and 
iron fibulae; it has now been conveyed entire to the Museum at Thebes. 
With the assistance and support of the local Ephor, Mr. Keramopoullus 
all the vases are being exhibited in this museum grave by grave, and it 
is hoped that the numbers used in publication will also be used for the 
Museum labels. This exhibition of separate tomb-groups will make the 
Museum of Thebes one of the most scientifically arranged in Greece. The 
bones have been examined from the point of view of physical anthropology 
by Mr. C. H. Hawes." 

The other excavation which has been carried on in the name of the 
British School is that of Messrs. Wace, Thompson, and Peet in Northern 
Greece. Their work at the tumulus at Zerelia in Thessaly was recorded last 
year; this year they have excavated two more prehistoric mounds. The 
first of these is a tumulus called Paleémylos at Lianokladhi on the left bank 
of the Spercheios near Neopatras. Shafts sunk across a diameter of the 
tumulus revealed three successive strata. In the lowest a red-on-white ware 
was found, which degenerated towards the top of the stratum; in the second 
was the black-lustre ware which the German archaevlogists have called 
‘Urfirniss” This is common at Orchomenvs, where also it occurs immed- 
iately above a red-on-white fabric, the so-called Chaeronea ware, and below 
the deposit of the grey ‘Minyan’ pottery. It has now been found marking 
the lowest stratum at Tiryns. In the uppermost stratum of the tumulus 
the pottery again changes, and a coarse red hand-inade ware is found with 
Geometric patterns of black paint accompanied by ‘Minyan’ sherds. In this 





> Yearly reports of this exeavation appear in ® The litest reports on Rhitsdna are in this 
the Annual of the British School at Athens. volume and B.S, 4. xiv. pp. 226 ff. 
HLS. VOL, XXIX. BB 
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strattun a house was found with pithoi ia sity. Above this again was a 
tomb containing a contracted skeleton. In the first two strata obsidian 
flakes were found ; in the upper two a fine series of Hint knives. The other 
excavation was at a tumulus called Tsani Maghowla near Kierion in Western 
Thessaly. The total depth of the deposit is reckoned at twelve metres, 
of which four are below the present level of the ground at the toot of the 
mound. Eight strata were observed, divided by layers of the burned debris of 
wattled huts. As at Lianoklidhi the upper two or more layers were eneolithic 
and the rest neolithic. Nine kinds of pottery were found, forming a long 
sequence. These styles overlap one another, but as elsewhere the painted 
red-on-white ware was found early, and above it the black-lustre (U7jirniss). 
This latter was rare and probably imported. The general conclusions of the 
excavators are that in these two tumuli, as at Zerelia, we meet first the 
degencration of a neolithic people, who made the red-on-white pottery. The 
tumuli which stop at the end of this period are numerous, whilst those 
containing later wares, like the tumuli at Tsani and Zerclia, are rarer. 
This would point to a decrease of population as well as a cultural degeneration. 
The black-lustre ware which succeeds seems at home at Orchomenos and 
Tiryns, and thus it would appear that the neolithic people of Thessaly, the 
Spercheios valley, Phocis, and Northern Boeotia, for in all of thesesregions the 
red-on-white ware is found, were encroached upon from the South by the 
makers of the black-lustre pottery, who reached as far as Mount Othrys. 
This black-lustre ware does not last long and at Orchomenos is succeeded by 
the grey ‘Minyan’ ware and at Lianokladhi by the painted geometric 
pottery, a fabric which does not appear in Thessaly. This brings us to the 
period when the Mycenean civilization gets a footing in North Greece. 
For the remains found in these tumuli the excavators suggest as a date 
1100 to 2500 Bc. The excavation of more of these sites is of great 
importance, as shedding much light on the archacology of Northern Greece, 
whose development would seem to have been entirely independent of that of 
the Acgean area.’ In this connexion I may refer to Dr. Vassits’ article in 
BS A. xiv. on the neolithic culture of Servia, as it supports a view of Aegean 
influence in Servia which is almost irreconcilable with this independence 
of the North Greek area. 

In Crete there has been nv discovery of the interest of thuse noticed 
last year. At Knossos Dr. Evans has been able to fix the site of what 
appears to be a cemetery of the Middle Minoan IIT period, that is to say 
the eighteenth century B.c. He was led to this by a find of stone yases near 
the Royal Tomb of Isupata. A stone chamber was discovered with a pavilion- 
shaped rovf in the same style as the Royal Tomb; it had been plundered, 
but a few small objects were found, notably a gold-mounted intaglio showing 
a huge Molossian dog with two men, and a gold ring engraved with an 





* These notes were kindly given me by Mr. Annals of Arehuevlogy aad Anthropology, Li- 
Wace. For teports on these excavations in verpool. 
North Greece see B.S. xiv. pp. 197 ff, and 
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interesting design of four ladies dancing and above them a_ religious 
ceremonial. From the Little Palace to the west of the Great Palace comes 
the lower part of an Egyptian diorite vase probably not later than the 
thirteenth dynasty, with the remains of an Egyptian hieroglyphic inscription 
apparently referring to an official in charge of mining operations. The 
historical value of such an inscription is plain, especially if its place in the 
Minoan Series can be ascertained exactly. and the prospect of the excavation 
of a Middle Minoan III cemetery, perhaps the greatest period in Cretan art, 
is also extremely alluring® 

At Phaistos the discovery in 1908 of a terracotta disk bearing an 
inscription in Minoan hieroglyphics in a structure adjacent to the Palace has 
led the Italian mission this year to continue work in this region. 

To the south of the great court on the west side of the palace a large 
cutting has been made, and house-walls were found, associated with 
Hellenistic pottery, older remains being rare. Below this Kamares (Middle 
Minoan) pottery was found, and at the level of the court of the palace 
a square cistern and a circular well of earlier date: the cistern measures 
3:12 x 18 metres. t is lined with stones, and its floor is about one metre 
below the pavement of the court. From the sherds found in both well and 
cistern it appears that they belong to the period of the earlier palace and 
were not used when the second palace was built. It is now only necessary to 
clear the northern part, in order to restore the ancient theatral area to its 
original appearance. 

Still more remunerative was the excavation on the N.E. side of the slope of 
the Palace Acropolis. Here the room, in which the inscribed disk was found, 
has been thoroughly examined. Above it was a Greek wall now removed. 
Below this were sherds ranging from Hellenistic to Middle Minoan, but 
nothing to contradict the idea that the room was disused at the end of the 
Middle Minoan period, a conclusion with which the pottery found in the rest 
of the structure agrees. A part of the building consisted of a portico, which 
in its position in relation to the palace and in its plan presents a remarkable 
analogy with the northern entrance of the Palace of Knossos. The number 
of square pilasters is less, but Dr. Pernier writes that the structure was more 
complex, more sumptuous, and more harmonious. It opens towards the 
north, and parallel to this entrance are two rows of three columns, in each of 
which a circular base stands between two square pilasters. Opposite this 
entrance a flight of eighteen stairs leads up to the eastern court of the 
Palace. Thus the portico is an annex adorning the northern entrance of the 
Palace and the edifices by it seem to be magazines and possibly an urehirio 
(the room of the disk). The objects found in this portico agree perfectly 
with those of the last period of the primitive Palace, all being of the 
latest Middle Minoan style. To the east of this region a number of fine 
Middle Minoan yases are reported, and two clay rhyta in the form of 
bull’s heads finely modelled and painted. 





5 From a communication which appeared in The Times of June 29th, 1909. 
BB2 
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Summarizing these discoveries Dr. Pernier says that these buildings, 
the porticv, the house of the disk, and the building between them, were 
constructed in the first Middle Minoan period, and that the objects found in 
them belonged to Middle Minoan Il and III. The house of the disk was no 
longer in use after the end of Middle Minoan IIT; an important conclusion, 
as it dates the disk itself to late in the Middle Minoan period. The other 
edifices continued into the period of the second palace. 

A continuation of the work at Prinia, so important for the early 
Greek period, has been deferred, but Dr. Minto at Phaistos has examined 
the walls of the Greek fortress on the higher part of the Acropolis called 
Atfendi Christos. The pottery ranges from Geometric to Hellenistic, 
but below the foundation walls of primitive houses have been found, and 
with them Minoan sherds.” 

In May of this year (1909) a Minoan settlement was found at Tylissos 
four hours west of Knossos, and Dr. Chatzidhakis, the Senior Ephor of 
Antiquities in Crete, proposes to excavate it fully. A store of great 
pithoi.a bronze hydria, and a large bronze vessel have been found, all pointing 
to a date in Late Minoan I or Middle Minoan III, that is to say rather 
earlier than the Knossos Palace style, and the finds are being compared 
to those of the Palace of Haghia Triadha. Dr. Pernier informs me that 
inscribed tablets and seal-stones have also been found. Dr, Chatzidhakis has 
also discovered a prehistoric site some two hours north of Gortyn on the line 
connecting Knossus with the rich and populous Messara plain dominated by 
the Palace of Phaistos, and near Gortyn has begun the excavation of what 
seems likely to be an important sanctuary. The objects from this belong to 
the classical period, mainly to the third and second centuries B.C., none being 
earlicr than the fifth or later than the second. Thousands of clay lamps are 
reported, some simple, some grouped together on a high stand, and some in 
the form of a ring with numerous wicks, and many terracottas, mostly of the 
fourth century, The commonest types of these are standing women and 
boys in short chitons holding a small pig in front of the breast. A sitting 
goddess has been found, probably the presiding deity of the shrine, to whom 
the pigs were offered. and some fine large terracotta figures, which seem 
to be copies of statues. All the objects are of native Cretan workmanship. 
Dr. Chatzidhakis has also set in order and cleared the important church 
of St. Titus near Gortyn, probably the finest Christian antiquity in Crete.” 

At Delos the French School has now cleared the ancient quay and 
mole, a work attended with great difficulty owing to the level of the 
water. The great mole appears to be very ancient, being associated with 
Mycenean and archaic Greek pottery, whilst the quays are partly archaic 
and partly Hellenistic. Mycenean sherds have also been found in clearing 
the Agora of Theophrastos and the houses north of it. This Mycenean 





" T have to thank Dr, Pernier for full notes lished hy Mr. D. T. Fyfe in the Architectural 
of these latest results. Review. 


*" Drawings of this church have been pub- 
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occupation of Delos is now very clearly proved; it will be interesting to 
see if anything earlier of the Cycladic or Amorgine period will be found. 

The course of the Inopos has been examined, and a large cistern 
has been found belonging to the end of the third century. It was supplied 
by the stream above and trom the subsoil water below. Broad steps lead 
to the bottum of the basin, which is five metres deep, and from it an elaborate 
system of canals was fed. The water-supply of an island of so small 
an area and with such large demands as Delos must always have needed 
especial care, and now a fine public fountain has been uncovered at the 
N.E. corner of the Stoa of Autigonos. The building was constructed of 
wood overlaid with terracotta, and had on the north a facade of six Doric 
columns. The cistern was cut into the rock to a depth of seven metres 
and approached by steps. This interesting building dates from the beginning 
of the fifth, and was restored at the end of the second century. It is 
identitied with the Kpxjvn Muevon often mentioned in inscriptions by the 
discovery of a relief of a group of three goddesses, a goat, and a bearded 
Herm, inscribed Yaépios Eteptivios Saopiov Nvydais Muvoitow. A filth 
century inscription of the authorities controlling the fountain has been 
found in the basin, and a fine bronze relief of Hekate of good Hellenistic 
work. 

The excavation of the Temenos may now be regarded as definitely 
completed. The Artemision shows the old poros temple and the later 
Tonic amphiprostyle temple with four columns at either end; it dates 
from the third century, although the cella seems to be very much vlder. 
A number of sherds of Rheneian ware have been found and there is a 
prospect that some sixty vases may be put together. The Apollo temple 
dates from the fifth or fourth century: but it was not finished till the 
third. The fact that the columns were never fluted shows that there 
was a difficulty in getting the work finished. No earlier remains have been 
found under the foundation. 

The work of the German Institute in Greece was limited to excavations 
at Olympia, m the neighbourhood of Kakdvatos (Pylos) and at Tiryns. 
Last year’s Report (p. 332) noticed the excavation of the three bee-hive 
tombs at Kakovatos, and the excavation of the temple of Artemis Limnatis 
was briefly mentioned. This latter is a small sanctuary of Artemis at a 
place now called Kombothekra on the hills to the N.E. of Pylos. The 
temple was Doric peripteral and dates from the fifth century. The 
foundation and some architectural members of poros-stone have been found, 
which will enable a reconstruction of the building to be drawn. The finds 
include small bronzes and terracottas, the greater number of which are of fifth 
and fourth century date. 

On the little rock of Kleidhi between Samikon and the shore north of 
Kakovatos a castle with fine Cyclopean walls and remains of houses were 





11 For these excavations sec M. Holleaux, to whom my present thanks are due, Comptes 
Rendus de U Académie des Inscriptions, 1909. 
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excavated in the summer of 1908. Although at Samikon nothing pre- 
classical has been found, at this place monochrome prehistoric pottery occurs 
and also some Mycenean. Dr. Dérpfeld identifies the site with the Homeric 
Arene. 

A further small excavation at Olympia was carried on in the spring 
of 1909, continuing the work of previous years already noticed in these 
Reports. The excavators are now in a position to affirm that the earliest 
remains at Olympia consist of a prehistoric settlement extending from the 
Metroén right underneath the terrace of the Treasuries, which proves to be 
av artificial construction. The buildings belonging to the settlement are 
the apsidal structures reported last year, and it even appears that what was 
supposed to be the altar of Zeus is in reality only a pair of such buildings. 
This settlement lasted for a very long period and has yielded numerous stone 
implements, mostly of flint and only rarely of obsidian, and incised pottery, 
but no metal. Two isolated metal objects were found, but in a region where 
the stratification was uncertain. This prehistoric village was covered by a 
simple layer of sand, and it may be inferred therefore that it was destroved 
and buried by a flood. There is no evidence as to the length of the period 
between the destruction of this village and the beginnings of the later 
sanctuary. The finding of prehistoric sherds on a hill a kilometre east 
of Olympia was noted last year. Nothing Mycenean was found, but a few 
Greek sherds occurred. The site has been identified with Pisa. 

The work at Tiryns was resumed in the spring of 1909, and the main 
result was to settle the ground-plan of the southern part of the upper citadel. 
Remains of the pre-Mycenean settlement with the characteristic black-lustre 
(Urfirniss) pottery have been found and six large pithot of this early period 
from beneath the room marked XXX." This oldest settlement had buildings 
with curved walls, which recall those at Olympia. Of anything older than 
this deposit of black-lustre ware, as for example at Orchomenos, no trace has 
as yet been found. The stucco floors of the two great megara have been care- 
fully cleaned, with the result that they have been found to have been painted ; 
in the great egeror and its fore-hall conventional patterns were found and 
also a design of octopus and dolphins swimming in blue water, an idea which 
calls to mind the popularity of such subjects in Roman floor-mosaics. All 
round the castle the existence of a lower town has been proved, the northern 
part dating from the late Myeenean period, whilst in the south and immedi- 
ately below the citadel an earlier stratuin and some black-lustre pottery were 
alsu found. Many Geometric tombs occurred, although no corresponding 
buildings were found, the body being sometimes contracted in a stone cist 
and sometimes placed in a pithos. The numerous vases give for the first. 
time a picture of the Geometric pottery of the Argolid.! At this date such 
a method of burial apparently without cremation is very remarkable. 





"In Sehliemann, Yiryrs, London, 18$6, = whom my especial thanks are due also for help 


PL OUT. in other parts of this report. 
These notes were given me by Di. Karo, to 
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The Austrian excavations at Ephesus conducted by Dr. Heberdey, to 
whose kindness I owe these notes, were continued in the autumn of 1908 in 
the valley between the Biilbiil Dagh and the Panyir Dagh. The Odeum 
excavated by Wood was fully cleared: it revealed itself as a typical Roman 
theatral building. Aimongst other remains the so-called tomb of St. Luke 
was excavated, and found to be the lower part only of a circular building of 
unknown use, which served as a chapel in Christian times, and was 
lengthened by the addition of an apse at the east. This chapel formed the 
erypt of a church, which was built on a somewhat higher level. 

My warm thanks are due to the archaeologists who have generously sent 
me the notes of their latest work, upon which this report is based. 


R. M. Dawkins. 


NOTE ON THE INSCRIPTION OF THE MAUSOLEUM 
FRIEZE. 


THE inscription (Fig. 1) on block 10101 of the Amazon Frieze of the 
Mausoleum has hitherto been regarded as illegible? The letters are ‘03 m. 
high and carefully cut in three lines across the shield of one of the com- 
batants, but have been (perhaps wilfully) defaced. The block in question 
is one of the twelve acquired by the exertions of Stratford de Redcliffe in 
1846 from the Knights Hospitallers’ Castle of S. Peter at Budrum. Of 
the twelve blocks three were built into the seaward wall of the castle with 
the arms and inscription (1506) of the Captain Constantius de Opertis:* 
the remaining nine. of which No. 1010 is one, were placed inside Newton’s 
‘third gate, five in the seaward tower and four immediately opposite. 
Their position is shewn in the drawing of Luigi Mayer,t where No. 1010 
is recognisable in the upper left-hand block of the four on the left side of 
the picture. 





Fic. 1.—INscrirprioN ON 1HE MAUSOLEUM FRrieze. 


The inscription reads :-— 
F(rater) Christutle 
Quatnel, Jul(i) 1, 
1510. 





1 BLM. Catal, Gr. Seulp. ii. 103; ilustiated * Prews in the Ottoman Emptre. chiefly 
in R. Dalton’s series of engravings (1751-2). Caramania (1803), engraved again with the 
W. M. Devereux, Views on the shores of the figures altered in Jonien Antiquities Vol. ii. 
Mediferraneaa (1847), PL XV, Mon. del? Supp. Pl IL and signed Myers (sic) delin': 
Zast. vy. PL. XTX. (iit.) Devereux remaiks that the drawing is exceed- 

2 Newton in Class, Mus. v. 185. ingly unreliable. having probably been made 

20, H. Allan, Peeturial Tour, p. 39. up of sketches taken from a boat. 
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The knight referred to is very probably Christuph Waldener of the 
Tongue of Germany, Castellan of Rhodes in 1522,’ who distinguished himself 
at the head of his nation in the siege of the same year. The faulty spelling 
may be due to the strangeness of German and English names to a 
southern ear." 

Of Waldener’s connexion with the fortress nothing further is knownS 
but it is interesting to remark that the supervision of the Castle of 5. Peter, 
which was built in {the first place by a German (Heinrich Schlegelholt), was 
entrusted in 1428 to the Grand Bailly of Germany, who was expected to visit 
it once a year and to be responsible for its repair and armament.® 
may thus have been captain in 1510,! or merely visitor. 


Waldener 


F. W. Hastuck. 


P.S—Myr. G. F. Hill reads Ivrit in 1. 2, and suggests that a title may 
be the solution. J have since examined the stone again, but cannot convince 
myself, and doubt whether certainty is possible as to this badly-used passage 
of the inscription. A possibility not to be overlooked is that the whole of 
l. 2 (there is no stop after ‘Quatnel’ and they are lavished clsewhere) 1s 
occupied by the name, either of Waldener in a new and wonderful form, or 
of a person unknown to us. 

F. W. H. 





3 Bosio ii. 538, 
8 ibid. 563. 
7 Waldener himself heures as Vualderie in 


The supposed, Waldener arms in the Castellani 
at Rholes given by Berg are really, as Belabre 
has recognised, those of LiIsle Adam: the 


Fontanus ‘Bell. Rhol, (1527) ii.). Heinrich 
Schlegelholt is called Essone di Sleyleultz by 
Bosio and some English Knight is disguised by 
the same author under the extraordinary name 
of Sequipunt, 

8 Fontanus (duc. eeé) describes him as Ger- 
manus eques armorum et naviyandi peritus 
urbisque (aperialis Hagenausummus proefectus 
ae Coiminendator qui Rhodiis in pace jus dorbut. 
Goussancourt (ii, 538) says he died in 1533. 


building dates from the reign of G. M. d’Am- 
boise (1503-12). before Waldener became 
Castellan. 

9 Bosio ii. 147 (1423, 148 (1443), but cf. 481 
(1504', where the new works at S. Peter’s ate 
visited by the Prior of Aquitaine. 

WA lst of Captains of S. Peter is given in 
Newton's Halicurnussus ii. 2. 685, Note 9, but 
many names can be added fiom Bosio. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy. By T. Eric Peer. Pp, 528. 6 Plates, 
4 Maps, and 275 Figures in the Text. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 


Mr. T. E. Peet of Queen's College, Oxford, taking up the study of prehistoric Italy, found 
hinself confronted with any amount of material, but no reliable and impartial synthesis 
of it. He set to work to make one for himself, and having achieved his task and realised 
in the process the obscurity of many sources of the necessary facts, determined by 
publishing his n: tes in book form to make them useful to others, who else would have to 
follow the same laborious road. So voluminous, however, was his material that the 
1esultant volume of over five hundred pages does not take the reader beyond the Bronze 
Age and leaves the ‘ Villanova’ and other types of Tron Age culture in Ltaly to be dealt 
with later. 

Both for Mr. Peet's idea and his execution of it we can only be too truly thankful ; 
and it augments our gratitude that he has not contined himself merely to boiling down 
all the necessary authorities, but has commented in a critical spirit throughout both on 
the facts and on the deduccions previously drawn from them. To add this acknowledg- 
ment is to pay a very high compliment to so young an archaeologist : for very few older 
Scholars would be able at the same time to compile so thoroughly and with so little 
appearance of subjective selection, if their minds were working critically on the material 
the while. 

Having laid the foundations of his study so scientitically, My. Peet has every right 
to put forward views on the significance of the evidence. One may think him, like some 
of his Italian masters, too prone to try to write the racial history of very distant times 
from the seanty and partial evidence of tombs and refuse pits, and sometimes a little 
weak in argunent, as, for example, in his denial to the fercamara builders of any intention 
toimake their villages primaiily fortresses, beeause they all belonged to one race. In 
society so prinutive mere general consanguinity would not preclude the enmities of tribes 
and faunhes or prevent the growth of communal exclusiveness —not even if we had reason 
to suppose (which we have not that all the lake-dwellers entered Italy in one horde at 
one time, or that all the feramaia dwellers developed out of indigenous lake-dwellers 
without the introduction of any fresh element. Nor does Mr. Peet always allow full force 
to arguments which tell against his theory, as for instance, to the difficulty in the way of 
identifying the early Swiss and later Italian lake-dwellers which arises from strong evidence 
for the practice of inhumation by the former. The advantages of lake-settlements were 
so vreat aud obvious that, when once the idea had been introduced into a new country, it 
might have been adopted very quickly and very generally by others than those who 
introduced it. : 

But no view expressed by Mr. Peet in this book can be lightly criticised. Still less 
can it be ignored. He is far too well armed at all points ; and we find ourselves cordially 
un agreement with most of his chief contentions. If we still feel a little sceptical of an 
intunate relation between South Italy and the very primitive neolithic people of the 
Rastern part of North Greece, and wait for the exploration of Epirus at any rate, he will 
not quarrel with us. Tn any case he and his book have to be taken very seriously. He 
has written the most valuable monograph that has yet appeared as a result of work done 


by an actual Craven Fellow, and his future career will be watched with most respectful 
interest by all archaeologists. 
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Miinchener Archadologische Studien dem Andenken Adolf Furtwiinglers yew idinet. 
Pp. 504. Tllustrated. Miinchen: C. H. Beck, 1909. 23 m. 


This work is made up of four separate archaeological studies. The tirst is by Rudolf 
Hackl and is entitled Merkantile Inschriften auf attischen Vasen. It deals in an interest- 
ing manner with a class of inscriptions which are found incised or painted on the feet of 
ancient Attic vases. The author has drawn upa catalogue of such vases, and reaches 
the following conclusions. The inscriptions generally relate tu the number, price, or kind 
of vases. It seems probable that they were incised on the foot of finished vases at the 
manufactory to serve as memoranda of the requirements of an intending purchaser. 
The prices of ordinary vases are shown to have been very low. Thus six kraters are found 
priced at four drachmae. The inscriptions also furnish valuable evidence as to the 
numerical systems employed at Athens. The Milesian systein (of letters’ appears to 
have been used up to about 480 B.c.; the decimal system of numerical signs from 
that date onwards. The Ionic alphabet is in common use for inercantile purposes on 
Attic vases from about 500 B.c. 

The second study (by Anton Hekler) deals with Réimische weibliche Gewundstatuen. 
The author seeks to demonstrate that the Roman aitists of the tirst and second centuries 
after Christ were entirely dependent upon Greek originals in modelling their statues of 
women. He helieves that in the Augusto-Claudian epoch models were supplied by the 
Greek fifth-century statues of deities : in the second century the Praxitelean motives were 
chiefly in vogue. The article closes with a catalogue of Roman draped female statues 
arranged chronologically according tu the Greek types from which they are presumed to be 
derived. The study is vigorous and able, though there is a tendency tuwards over- 
hastiness of judgment, witness the remarks (p. 247) on the recently acquired Trentham 
statue in the British Museum. 

The value of Eduard Schmidt's Der Knieliuf is hardly in proportion to the length of 
the article. It is true that example after example is collected with unwearying diligence, 
but there is a decided lack of any clear scheme of arrangement. As far as can be 
cathered the author's principal conclusions are as follows. That running in archaie Greek 
art is really depicted by what he calls the Spreizlauf, where both feet actually or nearly 
touch the ground and the legs are spread very widely apart. That what is commonly 
known as the Anielauf is in origin a purely ornamental scheme found convenient for fill- 
ing a particular field, though this is afterwards extended to express rapid motion, e.g. tight. 
This representation of flight is an invention, peculiar to the Greeks. But as a whole the 
general ain of the study is far from clear. 

The concluding article is one on Creechische Schilde by Georg Lippold, It wa clearly 
arranged and useful study of Greek shield-forms from Mycenaean to Hellenistic times. 
In the case of the Boeotian shield he endeavours to show that the apparent excisions on 
each side are really due to the natural incurve of the leather when stretched between the 
two end frames. In this he is not altogether convincing, as the curve seems to be tuo 
pronounced to be produced simply in the way suggested. He seems right in arguing that 
the Boeotian shield is generally given to heroes in Greek vase-painting to distinguish 
them from the common soldiers who carry the round shield. Considerable space is 
devoted to discussing the place of origin of the rownd shield, which the author would 
derive from the barbarians of Southern Asia Minor. The Homerie shields he would 
identify with those that appear on Dipylon vases ; but the evidence available hardly seems 
to warrant any very confident conclusion, 

There is no index to the book, an omission which very seriously lessens its utility. 
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Vergleichende Formenlehre des Ornaments und der Pflanze mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
architektonischen Kunstformen. Von M. Mevrer. Large 4to, Pp. xii. 
+546 ; about 2000 tigs. Dresden: Kuhtmann, 1909. 60 m., 

Wandtafeln zur vergleichenden Formenlehre des Ornaments und der 
Pflanze. Von M. Mecrer. 250 plates, 100x75 cm. Berlin: Albert Frisch. 
600m. (200 copies printed.) 


Tt is impossible within the limits of a short notice to express the beauty and interest 
of the above works. The author, Prof. Meurer, is an accomplished artist of decorative 
desizn, and is well versed in those parts of Botany and Archaeology that concern his 
special subject, namely the application of plant forms to decoration. 

After introductory sections on the oriyiu of ornament, and employment of plant- 
furms, and on the process of change in types of ornament, Prof. Meurer treats of the 
comparative study of forms in twenty-four sections, beginning with the study of the 
simple symmetrical leaf. Each section as a rule gives firstly, drawings or photographs 
of the natural objects, secondly, generalized geometric studies (sometimes of striking 
beauty) of the same subject, and thirdly, copious series of illustrations, showing the 
progress of the theme from early Egyptian art onwards. In some instances the subjects 
ate traced to mediaeval and even to modern times. The problem therefore that the 
author sets out to solve is to discover the primordial natural basis of a decorative 
element, to prove its continuous evolution into unexpected forms, and to analyse the 
reasons of its changes. The solutions offered usually carry conviction. The palmette, 
for example, is traced from the Egyptian lily-like flower of the South, to a fully 
developed conventional form, current in all the Mediterranean countries. Thence again 
it makes a singular return to a quasi-natural but quite different form in Greece. At the 
sine time the volutes of the Ionic coluinn are convincingly shown to be derived from 
the same source by a collateral descent. Other sections of equal interest deal with the 
lotus, the acanthus, the rosette, the various forms of kymation, and the like. 

The second of the two works named above consists of a’ series of splendid plates 
intended for Art Schools and public lectures. For individual study they are all 
reprodueed (together with much other material) in the first of the two books, namely 
the Vergleichende Formenlehre. 





Griechische Grabreliefs aus Stidrussland, im Auftrage des k. deutschen Arch. 
Instituts herausgegeben von Ganuo~F von Kueseritzky und Cart WatTzrxcEr. 
Pp. xi+148; 56 plates. Berlin: G. Reimer, 1909. 


The publication of the Greek tomb-stones from the S. of Russia was undertaken by 
Rieveritzky, and the collection of the material vecupied him at intervals during the 
twenty years preceding his lamented death in 1904: the work has been completed since 
then by Dr. Watzinger. While they are of little artistic value, this series of reliefs is of 
considerable interest as giviny a very full illustration of the development of style and of 
subjects, in a limited number of types and within a clearly defined region ; in date they 
vary from the fifth century p.c. down to the second or third century of our era. The stelae 
are Classitied according to their subjects : the 56 plates, containing about six photographs 
each, suffice to give a very complete notion of the character of the reliefs, the total 
number of which amounts to 766. The descriptions and references appear to be full and 


accurate, and the work in every way worthy of the Institute responsible for its 
production. 
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Greek Architecture. By Attan Marevayxp, Ph.D., L.H.D. Pp. x+425; 392 
illustrations, New York: the Macmillan Co., 1909. 


This is a new volume of the Macmillan Series of Handbooks. Professor Marquand has 
made a thorough and careful compilation and arrangement of what is known as to Greek 
architecture. It is, however, rather too technical in its order and presentation of the facts 
to be serviceable to the general reader or the scholar who is nut a specialist; this is 
chiefly owing to the absence of any comprehensive historical account of architectural 
development. The chapters are I. Materials and Construction ; IL. Architectural Forms ; 
III. Proportion: IV. Decoration; V. Composition and Style; VI. Monuments. It 
follows, for example, that no formal account of the conventional three orders Is given 
until p. 280 in Chap. V, though inost of the faets about them have been already 
included in the chapters on forms, proportion, and decoration. It is another result of the 
arrangement fullowed that examples of the most various periods, from Mycenaean down 
to late Hellenistic, sometimes follow one another in a rather bewildering succession. The 
full indices and numerous and well-chosen illustrations will make the volume very useful 
for reference. 





Greek Buildings represented by Fragments in the British Museum. 
IV. The Theseum, the Erechtheum, and other Works. By W. R. 
Leruasy. Pp. 72. London: Batsford, 1908. 2s. 


Mr. Lethaby has now issued a fourth and concluding part of his note-book of an 
Architect in the British Museum. He deals in the last part not only with the Theseum, 
the Propylaea, the temple of Nike Apteros, the Erechtheum, but also with the temples of 
Phigaleia and Rhamnus, the Nereid Monument, the temple at Priene, the Lion tomb at 
Cnidos, the temples of Branchidae, Naucratis, Teos, and Maynesia, the monuments of 
Lysicrates and Thrasyllus, the Lycian tomb, and the fagade of the Treasury of Atreus. 
All Myr. Lethaby’s notes are interesting and suggestive. The most important is that in 
which he shows that the anta-capital No. 436 belongs to the temple of Nike Apteros, 
and not to the Ionic temple on the Ilissos, to which it has long been assigned on 
account of its approximation to Stuart’s drawing. 





A Restoration of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. By J. J. Sreveysoy. 
Pp. 35, 4 plates. London: Batsford, 1909, 2s. 6d. net. 


The late Mr. J. J. Stevenson devoted much thought to the restoration of the Mausvleum. 
He read a paper on the subject before the Society of Antiquaries, in 1896, which 
was published in the Builder of August 27, of the same year. A revised edition 
was in preparation at the time of his death in 1908, and it is now issued by his 
representatives. 

The author assumes the complete order—that is, including the sculptured frieze—and 
a peripteral plan, with double lines of seven columns at each side, and six columns at 
each end. The striking feature of the design is a change of pitch from a‘ pyramid’ of 
six steps with a broad tread and low rise, to a ‘meta’ with eighteen steps, with a 
narrow tread and high rise. By this device (in which he was anticipated by Count 
Caylus) the twenty-four steps vf Pliny are obtained without giving excessive size and 
weight to the structure. He interprets the much disputed statement of equality to 
mean that the pyramid and meta were equal to the base. 

A coloured reproduction of the drawing which was executed by Mr. E. J. Lambert, 
under Myr. Stevenson's direction, and which is now exhibited in the Mausoleum Room, 
is given as a frontispiece. 
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Les ‘Apollons Archaiques’: Etude sur le type masculin de la statuaire 
grecque au vi™ siecle avant notre @ére. By Watpewar Deonna. 
Pp. xii. +407. Geneva: Georg, 1909. 


An exhaustive study of the type described in the title. The group is discussed from ail 
pemts of view, in the first part. Its individual members are catalogued in the second 
part. The third part. called ‘Essais de groupements’ classities and discusses the 
specimens in groups. A novel and interesting feature in the first part is a series of 
plates, comparing the sculptures, point by point. Thus Pl. IV is a comparative study 
of abdomens, and Pl. VI consists mainly of ears. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art: Catalogue of the Collection of Casts. 
Printed for the Museum. New York: MCMVIII. Pp. xxxiv + 383. 


In the Greek and Roman section of the catalogue Miss A. M. Richter has written an 
accurate and useful handbook to the collection. The notes upon each statue are very 
brief. but all restorations are carefully indicated and one select reference is given for 
vach. There are several well selected illustrations, though that entitled ‘The Sitting 
Boxer, as discovered "is surely misleading, as bronzes are nut discovered ready cleaned in 
the earth. Ina few places the necessity fur close compression has also led to misleading 
statements in the text. It is hardly correct tu speak either of the Lateran Sophokles or vf 
the Dying Gaul as copies of bronze originals, or to say that the Herculaneum bronzes are 
Mwith two exceptions) ‘of Roman execution.’ Miss Richter would have the Venus of 
Milo to be an original work of the fourth century but forbears to give her reasons. 
The bronze bust of the Bearded Dionysus from Herculaneum can hardly belong tu the 
hfth century, and the inseriptional evidence for placing the Lavkoon in the first century 
rather than the second seems to be conclusive. In the collection itself there are 
one or two noticeable gaps, the archaic Calf-Bearer of the Acropolis Museum and the 
Hestia (rustimiani being conspicuously absent. 


The Monuments of Christian Rome from Constantine to the Renaissance. 
By A. L. Froraisenam. Pp. 412. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Handbooks of Archaevlogy and Antiquities. 1908. 103. 67. 


Admannal of medieval Roman artistic history for English readers has long been needed : 
it iN a great gain to possess a compact velume lke the present, condensing a mass 
of information upor an intelligible plan. 

Perhaps the first point which mupresses the student of this long period is the 
conservatism of Rome, persisting through vicissitudes which in any other place would 
have destroyed all traces of old tradition : it is as if the yewius loci had escaped the 
exlle of the pagan gods, This loyalty to vld fomus is especially manifest in the case 
of architecture. While other countries, and other parts of Italy, were experimenting 
with domes and vaults, with new capitals and rich mouldings, the Roman builders were 
faithful to the basilican church with its bare round-headed windows and its timbered 
roof. In some respects they even went backward, reverting in their interiors from the 
archivolt tu the architrave which had preceded it in the course of development. During 
the revival of the twelfth century, we find them deliberately selecting the plain Ionic 
order for their columns ; this at the time when the capital was the chosen field for the 
creations of a luxuriant and disordered fancy. The love of the antique could never 
quite dig out in Rome; the soil was tov rich in ancient remains, the hereditary instinct 
to admire them was too firmly rvoted in the Ruman nature. While France Was 
preparing for the development of Gothic art, the Roman sculptors were setting up 
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antique capitals, cornices, and friezes to be copied by their pupils; a statue of 
Aesculapius signed by one of the Vassalletti was discovered in the ruins of his family 
workshop. 

This tenacious conservatism of Rome perhaps helps us to understand, at least under 
some of its aspects, the interminable Byzantine question. Dr. Frothingham has adopted 
the reasonable attitude to be expected from one both versed in the study of Byzantine 
art and almost entitled to claim rights of Reman citizenship. He shows how hopelessly 
the artistic life of the city was weakened by the successive departures of the ‘schuuls’ of 
craftsmen between the fourth and sixth centuries ; he describes a Rome left with an 
enfeebled constitution, and susceptible to any powerful external intiuence. He explains 
that from the first such influences were oriental, coming from Ravenua, from the 
orientalised south of Italy, or more directly from the Christian East. The hold of 
Basilian monasticism upon Rome was strong before the disasters of the Gothic war. It 
became stronger yet when the half-ruined city was repeopled, not by wealthy patricians 
and their dependents, but by poor and intimidated men to whom the austerer side 
of Christianity appealed with irresistible force. It triumphed with the influx of 
refugees from the East at the time of the iconoclastic dispute. The completeness of 
the triumph during the two centuries between the times of Narses and Charlemagne 
is proved by all the art of the time, no less by such frescoes as those of St. Saba and Sta. 
Maria Antiqua than by the minor objects discovered a few years back in the treasme 
of the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran. Yet even during this period of low vitality 
there is sometimes a faint assertion of Western independence. Dr. Frothingham finds 
traces of this even in the musaics of St. Cosmas and St. Dainian, as Vitet had found 
it before him in the ruder work of later times. In the ninth century, when the 
Franks saved the papacy, the absolute predunmunance of Byzantium came to an end. 
Byzantine influence was not entirely banished for centuries; it perhaps inspired the 
incrusted marble work of the Cusmati : it is visible in the mural mosaics of the thirteenth 
century. Rome was no more able to dispense with it than other parts of Italy. But 
she seems to have buine with Byzantinism as with the diet of an invahd. No sooner 
did she regain a little strength than she turned to the antique as to a source of 
nourishment. Rome bade fair to lead the early Renaissince, when the Babylonian 
captivity at Avignon put an end to all her hupes. 

The historical sketch, to which the first part of the book is devoted, is followed by 
a review of the various arts between the fourth and fourteenth centuries ; the chapters on 
painting are especially important, with their attempt to classify the early frescoes. The 
marmorarit ave adequately treated. the half-mysterious figures of mediaeval Roman 
art pass before us and become sumething more than empty names. The book ends with 
an index, anda valuable supplementary list of Roman churches. Numerous half-tone 
blocks illustrate the text. 

In a work which can be so sincerely praised it may seem hypereritical to mention a 
few apparent blemishes, none of which essentially detract from its merit. There does 
not appear to be any discussion of the lower mosaics in Sta, Costanza; we are rather 
led to suppose that the famous Byzantine dalinatie in St. Peter’s is much older than the 
14th century, the date now assigned to it ; one may demur to the phrase ‘ the unaesthetie 
Byzantium of the 11th century’—the century which gave us the mosaics of Daphni 
and St. Luke of Stiris, and the most delicate ivories and illuminations. On pp. 301 
and 305 the word ‘pendentive’ is used in a sense new to the writer. But these are 
matters of secondary importance. When all is said, this interesting and scholarly 
volume should hold its own as an authoritative manual, and pass without difficulty into 
other editions. 
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Die Antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, unter Mitwirkung von Pati 
Harrwie, Pact Woiters, Ropert ZsHy, verotientlicht von BotHo GragEF. Kaiser- 
heh deutsches archavlogisches Institut. Heft I. Text pp. 1-88. Tafeln 1-46. 
Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1909. 40m. 


This long-promised and long-looked-for publication of the Acropolis vases has at last 
begun to make its appearance, and will be greatly welcomed by all students of the subject. 
This tirst instalment contains 724 items, and includes all the earlier fabrics (primitive 
Muitwalerei, Mycenaean, ete.), the vases of the Vourva type 112 items), and the earlier 
examples of the B.F. style (* Francois-vase type’: 22 items), as well as 119 large vases 
of developed B.F. style (deinui and krateres). Inasmuch as few of these vases and frag- 
ments have been hitherto published, they will in some respects come as a revelation to 
those who have not been privileged to examine the originals in Athens, many of the B.F. 
examples exhibiting a richness of decoration and delicacy of execution hitherto unknown, 
except from a few signed specimens by Exekias and other artists. It would almost seem 
as if the chefs d wucre of the black-tigure artists were specially reserved for dedication to the 
protecting goddess of the city. The earlier fabrics, being so sparsely represented, demand 
less attention, though it is interesting to note to what extent they occur on a site more 
detinitely assuciated with a comparatively late cult. But in these days of enthusiasm for 
the primitive and prehistoric, anything which recalls our attention to the art of a mwre 
developed period is to be welcomed. Among individual items No. 606 may be cited as a 
particularly tine example, with its friezes of racing horsemen and chariots. We have only 
one fault to tind. Seeing that nearly all the examples figured in the plates are fragments 
(Plate 30 is almost the only exception) it seems a yreat pity that such an unwieldy format 
has been adopted. For a catalogue a handy size is essential. 


Catalogue of the Roman Pottery in the Departments of Antiquities, 
British Museum. By H. B. Watters. Pp. liv.+464. With forty-four Plates, 
and 2383 figures in the text. 4to, London, 1908. 


Recent years have witnessed a great development in the scientitie study of Roman 
pottery. Very sound pioneer work on the subject was done by Professor Hans 
Dragendortf, who virtually mapped out the lines on which subsequent investigation has 
proceeded. Dechelette followed a year or two later (1904) with his monumental account 
of the ferry siqdlata industry in Gaul. Now Mr. Walters provides us with a detailed 
catalogue of the fine British Museum collection. The book bears the stamp of industry 
and learning on every page. Yet somehow it fails to satisfy. The introduction is full 
and clear, and its study may be commended to all who desire to make theiselves 
acquainted with the first principles of the subject. It is when one comes to the 
practical appheation—to the catalogue itself—that the desire for more light makes 
itself most strongly felt. The very completeness with which the object in view is 
accomplished, the precision with which each fragment is classitied, inevitably tends 
to engender a certain sense of distrust, or at all events a wish for a more definite 
exposition of the reasons that have led the author tu his particular conclusions. Tn 
some cases these conclusions are difficult to reconcile with the premises on which 
they are based. Nor do we always feel perfect confidence in the readings given of 
the numerous potters’ stamps. It doves not appear whether they were in all cases 
verified by a second eye. If not, this is matter for regret. Only those who have 
strained sight and patience over a task such as Mr. Walters has accomplished, can realise 
the immense value of a systematic check. Sometimes the most careful observer 
produces two different versions withim as many hours, and at the end of a third hour 
finds it impossible to decide between them. The illustrations are very good, and should 
he extremely helpful to those tu whom the actual sherds are not accessible. The Indexes 
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are business-like in plan and execution, One final remark. Although the designs are 
ultimately derived from Greek mythology, that scarcely seems sutticient reason for 
adopting Greek nomenclature and spelling in the case of proper names. We may be sure 
that neither the makers nor the users of the pottery spoke of ‘ Eros’ and of ‘ Herakles,’ 
of ‘Seilenos’ and of ‘ Artemis.’ Why should we 7 





Catalogue des Figurines de Terre Cuite. Musées Impériaux Ottomans. By 
Gustave MENDEL. Pp. x+664. With 15 plates. Constantinople, 1908. 15 f. 


This catalogue does great credit to the authorities of the Museum at Constantinople. 
Seeing that all finds from excavations on Turkish soil are necessarily collected in that 
institution, it is a matter for much satisfaction that it is shewing such enterprise in 
making them known to the world, and judgment in entrusting the work to competent 
scholars. No less than 3,554 items are all carefully classified (primarily on a 
geoyraphical basis), and clearly and succinctly described. The collection includes large 
numbers of terracottas from Myrina and the Danish excavations at Lindos, and others 
from the British Museum excavations at Ephesus, from Smyrna, Priene, and other 
less-known sites, extending all over the Turkish Empire. Those from Cyprus have 
already been catalogued by M. Nicole. All types and periods of Greek terracotta 
statuettes are represented, but the majority are of the Hellenistic period, like those from 
Myrina. There are fifteen plates, comprising about 140 figures, and admirable tables 
and indices at the end of the volume. 


Catalogue of the Antiquities (Greek, Etruscan, and Roman) in the 
Collection of the late Wyndham Francis Cook, Esquire. By Crcit H. 
SmirH and C. Amy Herroy. Pp. 133. 44 Plates. London, 1908. 


The Wyndham Cook Collection, as is well known, consists of Renaissance and modern 
works of art, which were published in 1904, and of the antique gems, jewellery, and 
bronzes described in this book, which forms the second volume of the Catalogue. Many 
of these pieces were included in the Exhibition of the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1904, 
and the collection has always been accessible to students ; but it is now for the first time 
presented as a whole, in such a way that both its beauty and its scientific value may be 
adequately appreciated. The greatest treasure is perhaps the agate cup, published in the 
Burlington Catalogue under the name of the Hamilton Vase, but now called the Rubens 
Vase. Although no continuous pedigree can be traced, its connexion with the painter 
seems to be well enough established. The Gnustic gems are an important group. The 
description of these and of the other stones and rings is especially the work of Miss 
Hutton. In the bronzes Sir Cecil Smith has elaborated his former suggestions in regard 
to the statuette which was published in the Burlington Catalogue as a sick man: he 
corrects the reading of the inscription from Euthamidas, son of Perdikkas, to Eudamidas, 
and identifies the figure as the contemporary portrait of a Macedonian mystic, perhaps 
even @ companion of Alexander, who is known to have been attracted by the Indian 
Yogis. By Mr. Cook’s desire every piece of importance has been illustrated : the plates 
are luxurious reproductions in photogravure ; and as the text consists of only so many 
words as are necessary to complete the photographic illustrations and to explain the 
objects, the catalogue may well serve as a model for those of public museums. 
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Catalogue of the Southesk Collection of Antique Gems. Edited by Lapy 
Hetexa Carsecre. Vol. 1. 17 Plates. London: B. Quaritch. 30s. 


Archaeologists will welcome the appearance of the first volume of the Catalogue of one of 
the more important private collections of engraved gems formed during recent years, and 
the more so because it will apparently include the whole of the collection and not merely 
a selection from it. The present volume deals with about 400 Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Phoenician, Greek, Etruscan, and Roman intaglios and a few cameos. 

The late Earl of Southesk who formed the collection appears to have been a prudent, 
if not an inspired buyer, and though, judging from the illustrations, there is not much 
that can fairly be reckoned as first class, a good proportion of the collection is of quite 
average merit. The descriptions of the gems, the notes on them (with the exception 
stated on p. xiii) and a portion of the Prefuce, are the work of the collector. The 
descriptions are carefully written, though a reference to the plates does not always result 
in agreement with the text; for instance, E32 cannot be ‘Priam’: it is undoubtedly 
either Mithras or a portrait in the character of Mithras. A discursive note follows each 
description, and as these notes, though frequently diverting, have little archaeological 
value, it is to be regretted, as the work is published for general circulation, that the 
Editor has not cut out the greater portion uf them, nor even corrected such slips as the 
statement (p. 46) that Furtwangler does not tigure the A. Morrison Athena head 
(No. 246, Sale Cat.) in his Antike Gemmen. He figures it on Pl. XXXVIII. 39, and 
notes in the Appendic that it had passed from the Tyszkiewiez Collection (where he saw 
it) into Mir. Morrison’s possession. Possibly an undecipherable MS. or the printer is 
responsible for the remarkable phrase {p. 139) ‘the Punther with his five emanations,’ 
but it is ditticult to understand on what grounds it can have ‘seemed better’ (Pref., p. xiii) 
to print these notes on the Gnostic gems. The gems themselyes are an interesting 
collection which would well repay further study, and were bought between 1878 and 1888 ; 
the nutes also belong to those years, when Lord Southesk was much under the influence 
of King’s The Guosties and thes Remeins, and particularly of those portions of it which 
modern research has shewn to be quite untrustworthy. There is reason to believe that 
he contemplated the thorough revision of the notes in this section, and it is impossible to 
help feeling that the Editor would have shewn more pietus by cutting them out than by 
printing them. 

A very copious index facilitates reference tu the contents of the volume. 


Nymphen und Chariten auf griechischen Munzen. By F. Imuoor-BicMeR 
Pp. 1-213. With twelve collotype Plates. Athens : Meissner and Kargaduris, 1909. 


As arule, Dr. Lmhoof addresses himself directly to the specialist in numismatics. The 
present work will appeal rather to the general student of archaevlogy. It comprises a 
careful catalogue of all the representations of nymphs and graces known tv occur on 
(vreek coins, and is illustrated by beautiful reproductions of nu fewer than 482 admirably 
selected pieces. Nothing could exceed the accuracy and succinctness of the descriptions, 
while the identifications, some of which are quite novel, make the whole a most attractive 
handbook to a not unimportant branch of Greek and Graeco-Roman mythology. 


Catalogue Raisonné et illustré des séries gallo-romaines du musée 
épigraphique cantonal de Genéve. Par Emme Dusayt. Pp. iv+200. 
Geneve: Kundig, 1909. 


The Romano-Gaulish Genava was a subordinate town, or vicus of the colonia of Vienna 
on the Rhone nearly a hundred miles away. It had local magistrates, apparently called 
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aediles, and a fairly considerable town-life, despite its dependence, and its musemn 
conserves many traces of this. The volume before us, a quarto of rather over 2U0 pages, 
forming one of the ‘ Mémoires de Institut Génevois’ desciibes that part of these traces 
which consists in Roman inscriptions and sculptures—about 60 of the former and 40 of the 
latter—together with some 20 inseriptions which it was convenient toadd. It is the work 
of a local Genevese archaeologist of much promise, who died young in 1902: it has 
since been brought up tu date and published by his father. It necessarily contains little, 
either in the way of inscriptions or in the way of interpretations, which is not to be 
found in the Corpus (vols. xii. and xiii.), but there is a line-block for every item and the 
notes are sensible and scholarly—though the constitutional and historical paragraphs on 
pp. 165-6 need revision. One regrets that the whule could not have been produced on a 
sinaller seale. It does not really contain inore matter or illustration than (let us say) Mr. 
Haverfield’s Catalogue of the Chester Museum inscriptions, but it is about five times the 
bulk. Fine feathers do not make tine hirds in archaeology any more than in the general 
world. 





Il Simbolismo nelle figurazioni sepolcrali romane. Studi di Erneneutieca, 
da Vitrorto Maccutonxo. [R. Accad. di Napoli.] Pp. 143. Napoli: Tipogr. della 
R. Universita, 19V9. 


Like most essays in the interpretation of syinbolism, this is more useful as a collection of 
material than for the interpretation which it provides. The author deals with numerous 
well-worn subjects, such as the buttertly-soul, the bird-soul, the serpent, and with many 
others less familiar. Has handling of the evidence is not always critical. In order to estab- 
lish a relivious significance for the cicala, he discourses for two paragraphs on the religions 
signiticance vf coin-types in a way which shows that he is not abreast of recent research 
on this question, He seems to know of only three coins which show the cicala (in 
Western Hellas alone it occurs on the coins of at least six cities) and he falls into the 
common error of treating an adjunct, which is merely a varying monetary ark, as if it 
had a significant connexion with the miin type. Some most linportant subjects, such as 
the eagle, are treated ina most cursory way. In spite of these and simular faults, it is, as 
stated above, useful because of the references which it provides. There is a full index, 
Dut no illustrations. 





Le Origini dei Kabiri nelle Isvle del Mar Tracio. Memoria di R. Perrazzont. [R. 
Acc. dei Lincei, 1908.] Pp. 110. Rome: Tipogr. d. R. Ace. dei Lincei, 1909. 


This is a very careful discussion of the literary and monumental evidence relating to the 
Kabeiroi. The author cuncludes that the primitive cult in Samvthrace and the 
neighbouring islands was a nature-cult of a god (Dionysos-Sabazios) and voddess (Bendis- 
Hekate), accompanied by Satyrs and Maenads. Phoenicians introduced the Kabeirvi 
(who were assimilated to the Satyrs: and their leader Eshmun-Kadmilos (who was 
identified with Dionysos) ; the consort of Dionysos became Kabeiro. On this, again, was 
superposed a Hellenic chthonic and mystic cultus of Demeter, Kore, Hades. Apart 
fromm the validity of the author's conclusions, which may sometimes seem disputable, the 
menwwir is quite indispensable as a collection of material. It is satisfactory to find that, 
in some pvints at least, the statements of Philo of Byblus are shown tu be borne out by 
independent evidence. 
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Malaria and Greek History. By W. H. S. Joxes. To which is added The 
History of Greek Therapeutics and the Malaria Theory by E. T. Withington. 
Pp. xi.+175. Manchester: University Press, 1909. 5s. 


This volume, which forms No. 43 of the ‘University of Manchester Publications,’ is an 
interesting attempt to prove that we may ‘see in malaria one factor, out of probably 
many others, that caused the harmful tendencies’ latent in the Greeks even at the 
vreatest period of their history to develop, and thus aided in bringing about the decline 
of the nation. After a brief introduction dealing with the causes and forms of malaria, 
Mr. Jones gives an account of the present malarious condition of Greece, based upon 
statistics gathered by the Greek Anti-malaria League. Some of the statements made 
are startling in the extreme to those who are unfamiliar with the work ‘H ‘Edovogia 
év ‘EAXaét, published under the auspices of the League. For example, we are tuld with 
reference to the year 1905, ‘ It is calculated that, out of a total population of 2,433,806, 
no fewer than 960,048 were attacked by malaria and 5,916 died” The author then 
passes in review the passages in ancient writers, medical and other, which deal with, or 
may be supposed to refer to, malaria. He concludes that down to 430 B.c. malaria, if 
not unknown in Greece, was at least not prevalent to any great extent, but that during 
the Peloponnesian War there was an epidemic of malaria (one of its victims perhaps 
being Pericles himself), which from that time became endemic, aided by ‘the absence of 
prophylactic measures and the lack of adequate means of treatment.’ Chapter V deals 
with the effects of malaria upon the individual and the race—the depopulation of 
malarious districts, the disappearance of the agricultural classes, the weakening of 
physical powers and the tendency towards sluggishness, the economic loss, finally the 
physical suffering and the actual loss of life entailed. 

The work is moderate in tone, and the author is careful to call attention to the 
unsatisfactory nature of much of the available evidence and to refrain from claiming too 
utuch for his theory, We think that he has done a real service tu the study of ancient 
histery in pomting out a factor which was of importance in the fourth and succeeding 
centuries, the possible influence of which the statistics from modern Greece will guard 
us against underrating. 


Griechisches Burgschaftsrecht. I. Teil. Das Recht des altgriechischen 
Gemeindestaats. Von Joser Partscu. Pp. ix.+434. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 
1909, 14m. 


We have in this imposing volume the first part of an exhaustive study of the meaning 
of the Greek éyy'y and its place in the legal systems of the Hellenic world, primarily in 
that of Attica. Although the evidence of papyri is frequently cited for important 
points in the procedure of the Hellenistic period, the detailed examination of the 
material bearing upon Egypt in the Ptolemaic era is reserved for a second volume. 
Starting from a discussion of Od. viii. 344-360, the earliest instance of éyyin in 
Greek literature, Dr. Partsch passes on to a careful examination of the various terms 
used in reference to suretyship both in Attic and in other sources. He then sets forth at 
length its juristie position and its practical application in the civil procedure of ancient 
Greece, its employment in criminal cases and finally its use in state transactions and in 
international relations. The author has dune well to approach the evidence with an 
unprejudiced mind, free from the preconceived notion that the Greek idea must 
cmrespond with that found developed in the Pandects. Although adducing some 
interesting parallels from Germanic and Indian law, he has arrived at his results by 
carefully collecting and rigorously analysing all the material which is available in Greek 
writers, nutably the Attic orators, and inscriptions. The task has been one involving 
great labour, for, apart from the scattered nature of the ancient sources, there is a not 
inconsiderable modern literature on the subject. But the author has carried out his. 
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task well and thoroughly, and though it is possible that further epigraphical or 
papyrological discoveries may necessitate some additions and modifications, yet this will 
undoubtedly remain for very many years to come the standard work upon the subject 
with which it deals. 





The Provinces of the Roman Empire from Caesar to Diocletian. By 
THeopor MomMsex. English translation by the late Prof. W. P. Dickson ; 
reprinted with corrections. London: Macmillan & Co., 1909. Two volumes, 
21s. net. 


The thanks of English readers are due to the reviser, Prof. F. Havertield, and to the 
publisher for this improved and cheaper reprint of the late Prof. Dickson’s translation 
of Mommsen’s standard work, which has for sume years been unprocurable except at a 
prohibitive price from the second-hand bookseller. It is nut a popular work. It does nut 
appeal even to so wide an audience as the earlier volumes to which it forms a pendant. 
Nevertheless it was an epoch-making book which revolutionized current conceptions of 
the character of the Roman Enipire to an extent hardly realized by the younger 
generation of students who have grown up in the new light shed by the master-hand, 
and we are glad to see it on the market ayain in a better form and at a reduced price. A 
mere reprint would scarcely have been defensible. Prof. Dickson's translation was, 
unfortunately, much less happy than his rendering of the earlier volumes had been. It 
was marred by errors—some of them curious and serious—and the very frequent 
retention of the ‘mould of the German,’ which the translator himself felt he had at 
times followed too closely in his desire ‘to reproduce the form as well as the matter of 
the original,’ was not only irritating to the English reader but often obscured the 
meaning, and this was the more unfortunate because Mommsen's abstract style of itself 
makes his exposition by no means easy reading. The only real remedy for these defects 
would have been a new version ; but the adoption of such a heroic measure was hardly 
to be expected in view of the necessarily limited sale of a bouk of this kind, and the 
reviser’s task has been restricted, as Prof. Havertield explains, to the introduction of 
such alterations as the stereotyped plates allowed. These alterations we are told run into 
several hundreds. Slips, like ‘Poetovio on the middle Danube’ (p. 23), have been 
corrected, though some have inevitably been overlooked, such as the printer's favourite 
‘Cicilian’ for Cilician (I. p. 335), Agora (p. 351), and Trogedyte and Trogodytic several 
times in ch. xii. Besides sinaller bnprovements involving the change of one or two 
words, dark places have been made light, and glaring mistranslations have disappeared. 
The reader is no longer startled by the remark that the Roman government dared not 
introduce in Asia Minor ‘the formation of pour-clubs and of iolimtary firetcorks,’ or by the 
statement attributed to Frouto that ‘the crescents were regarded by the Roman soldiers 
as giving the signal to run away’ (a blunder which might have been avoided by a 
reference to the Latin tubes quasi fiyaue signi ccnentis), nor need he call his eritical 
faculty into play tv emend the remark that Plautius, the conqueror of Britain, was * the 
last private’ who attained the honour of a trimnph. An effort has also been made to 
embody the not very considerable chanyes made by Mommsen in the later German 
editions, of which an example may be found at the end of ch. iv. We regret that the 
references to older collections of inscriptions, not generally easy of access, have not been 
replaced by references to the later volumes of (I. LZ. 

The question how far Mommisen’s conclusions have been affected by later research 
is answered only in the case of Britain, which has a special interest for those tu whom 
the translation is addressed. The Appendix of eight pages devuted to it will suttice to 
stay the hunger of the expectant crowd that awaits the publication of the editor’s Rhind 
and Ford Lectures. We should have liked the same sort of thing for other provinces, 
but we can sympathize with the editor’s plea that it was too large a task. For the 
Germano-Rhaetian frontier and for Syria the need is to some extent supplied by the 
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references given in the Prefatory Note. The list might have been extended with 
advantage to several other provinces where investigation has been actively and 
successfully pursued. 





Zum agyptischen Grundbuchwesen in rémischer Zeit. Von Orro Ever. 
Pp. vin+212. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 


With the constant multiplication of the number of published papyri it grows increasingly 
ditticult for any single student to master all the problems presented by them, and the 
monograph becomes more and more a necessity. The present volume is a further 
addition to the already not inconsiderable literature devoted to papyrological questions 
and will take its place by Waszyiiski’s Bodenpacht and Otto’s Priester und Tempel as an 
indispensable authority on the subject which it treats. That subject is the official 
resistration of land in Roman Egypt. The volume, with the exception of the last chapter, 
which deals with droypadai or declarations of landed property addressed to certain other 
ofheials, is concerned exclusively with the 3:3dtopvAakes éyxtnoewy and their functions. 
Beyinniny with a tabulated list of all the papyri dealing either with these ofticials or with 
the dnpogia Bc3\08;jen, the author proceeds to examine in detail the evidence thus collected, 
and after distinguishing the dypocia BiBAtoOjKy from the trav eyerncewy BiBdAv.oOjKn and 
determining the sphere of the latter’s activities (which he is probably right in regarding as 
confined to private property and yi karouxix) he proceeds to a careful examination of the 
whole process of registration. The evidence bearing on this subject is rather more 
abundant than is the case with some other papyrological questions, and though there are 
naturally many points which cannot at present be conclusively settled and others in 
regard to which the author's views will be disputed, it seems likely that his main 
conclusions are substantially sound. Besides its value as a general statement of the 
process of land-1egistration through the rap éyxryaewy Bi8dtoOnen, the book contains many 
useful suggestions on matters of detail. Its value as a work of reference would be 
greatly enhanced by a full subject index ; it contains only an index of sources. 





Studies in Roman History. By E. G. Harpy. Second series. Pp. xii+307. 
London: Sonnenschein. 1909. 6s. 


This is a less valuable volume than its predecessor, but every fair critic must recognize 
that it has real uses. Its contents fall into three parts. Rather more than a third deals 
with the armies and frontier relations of the German provinces. This was written fifteen 
years agy and laid aside: it is now printed at a time when failing eyesight has made the 
author unable to bring it up to date, and as it is full of detail—references, measurements, 
proper names -—this is serious, Every one will regret deeply the cause. When, however, 
we have to deal with the result, it isno kindness to the author to shelter him behind his 
infirmity. It is better to say what we believe to be the truth, that while the article in 
general is both too detailed and too old to benefit ordinary scholars, it contains 
meidentally a great deal that may benefit specialists. The second section, which is rather 
longer than the first, discusses the history of the reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius and 
is valuable particularly because of its military sections, which are very well worth the 
historian’s attention. The third and shortest section discusses the civil war between 
Caesar and Pompey, down to the battle of Pharsalus, Altogether, students of Roman 
History will find that this volume has not been issued in vain. There are two maps, 
which the publishers seem to have viewed with an unfriendly eye. 
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Philostratos iber Gymnastik. Von Jcucs Jiruyer. Pp. viii+336. Leipzig 
u. Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1909. 10m. 


The treatise of Philustratos is valuable as the only remnant of what must have been an 
extensive literature dealing with Gymnastic, and Dr. Juthner has now provided us for 
the first time with a trustworthy text based on the actual MS. which was discovered by 
Mynas in the middle of the last century. To the actual text he has added a German 
translation, a full commentary, and an elaborate introduction, half of which is devoted to 
questions connected with the actual text, the other half to a history uf Gymnastic in 
literature. 

The text of Kayser proves to be more accurate than was supposed, and most of 
Dr. Jiithner’s changes are comparatively unimportant. In chapter 7 there appear to be 
good reasons for substituting wadacoi for the epithet mor<idot applied to the Hoplitodromoi, 
a change which invalidates part of the argument which was used in vol. xxiii. of this 
journal though it does not affect the conclusions there reached as to the yeneral character 
of the race in armour, which, in spite of Dr. Juthner’s indignant protest, was not 
regarded, it may still be maintained, with the same seriousness as other athletic events. 
There seems less reason for the change in arrangement of chapter 36, where Dr. Juthner 
separates the type of athletes described as of év pixp@ peyadoe from its true connexion 
with the wrestlers and pankratiasts described in the previous chapter and makes them the 
first class in the highly fantastic classification which follows. 

The commentary, if somewhat disappvinting in its dealing with practical matters, is 
a storehouse of quotations from ancient writers, and of references to modern authorities. 
There is prubably no work where the student will tind such information so conveniently 
collected, and so accessible by means of the indices. 

The introduction contains among other matters a valuable discussion on the 
Oxyrhynchus wrestling papyrus quoted in vol. xxvi. of this journal, p. 22. The earlier 
sections, dealing with gymnastic in literature, are based on what seems to the writer a 
mistaken estimate of the value of the science of physical culture among the Greeks, the 
founding of which Dr. Juthner ascribes to Herodicus of Selymbria. Dr. Jiithner appears 
to suppose that the new science developed steadily during the following centuries and 
exercised a valuable influence on medical science and on the national physique. Unfor- 
tunately the progress of the new science, if progress it was,"coincided with the decline of 
national physique and the growth of professionalism. These evils began in the last 
quarter of the fifth century, the time of Herodicus. Aristophanes is our witness that 
in his time the palaestra was deserted : Euripides paints for us the evils of professionalism. 
The old simple training had made the Greeks at the time of Marathon a race of 
athletes : the scientific training of Hervdicus produced the physical degeneracy of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods. 


Aus dem griechischen Schulwesen. By E. Ziesarru. Pp. viii. +150. Leipzig : 
B. G. Teubner, 1909. 4 m. 


Dr. Ziebarth makes no attempt in the modest volume before us to give a complete 
account of the theory and practice of Greek education. He does not aim at superseding 
Grasberger or Girard or Freeman. Indeed, the period with which he mainly deals is 
different from that covered by the last two writers, who do not profess to extend their 
survey beyond the end of the fourth century p.c., whereas the evidence discussed by 
Dr. Ziebarth belongs chiefly to the Hellenistic and Roman periods. What we have 
before us is an admirable treatment by an author whose ‘Das griechische Vereinswesen * 
and ‘Die Stiftung nach griechischem Recht’ are standard works in their respective 
fields of the evidence which inscriptions afford us on the subject of the organization of 
Greek education, chietly, but by no means exclusively, in the Greek towns of Asia 
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Minor. The author is abreast of the most recent discoveries and his command of the 
material and lucidity of treatment leave nothing to be desired. 

The nucleus of the book is formed by the publication, with a translation and 
commentary, of a hitherto unedited inscription from Miletus, recording the details of an. 
endowment left by a certain Eudemus for the education of freeborn children. In 
Chapter II the author discusses the position of natiunal and private schools In ancient 
Greece and the extent to which school attendance was made compulsory by the state. 
Chapter III deals with the question of ‘Schoul endowments and endowed schools,’ in 
which we notice that endowments seem to have been devoted not so much to the 
intellectual as to the athletic side of education—tvu the founding of games, the provision 
of oil, the building of baths, and similar objects. In the concluding chapter the 
epigraphical evidence for the schvol curriculum and organization is collected and 
discussed—the lists of scholars, their division into classes, schoolboy clubs and societies, 
the social position, rights and duties of schvolmasters, school libraries, and that 
characteristic feature of Greek life, the schvol dyaves, whether these consisted in the 
annual examinations or in the schoul or state sports and contests. To all those 
interested in the history vf education the hook may be warmly commended as one 
which cannot fail to afford both interest and instruction. 


De Vita atque Cultu Puerorum Monumentis Antiquis Explanato. By G. 
van Hoors. Pp. 98. 37 Illustrations. Amsterdam, 1909. 


The subject is one of those which may be spoiled by too much or too little gravity in 
handling. In this case the mean appears to have been found, and the essay is equally 
entertaining to the scholar and useful to the specialist. Some rather unexpected notes 
on various subjects, of literary as well as archaevloyical interest, are incorporated in the 


work, The illustrations are good, the references copious and recent, but there is no 
index. 





Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas. By J.A.Srewart. Pp. 13+205. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press, 1909. 6s. 
The professed object of this book is to treat the Platonic doctrine of Ideas as a ‘ variety 
of experience’ whose nature may be better mdieated to us through the help of modern 
psychology than by any other means. ‘The literary evidence’ is ‘to be submitted for 
interpretation to the Court of Psychology’ (p. 12); too close an attention ‘to the 
letter of Plitu’s text "is deprecated (171. 42. 109, n. 2). The doctrine should be regaided, 
and Plato treated it, as having a double function, (1) as a methodology, (2) as expressing 
aesthetic experience. 


By calling the Ideas methodological (after Professor Natorp, who is freely cited 
in the first part), what is meant is this: Imay ask ‘By employing what principles, 
ant following what method, does Human Understanding succeed in explaining the 
facts of sensible experience ’’ And the answer always is: ‘By bringing its logical 
categories to bear upon the facts of sensible expellence, and so thinking out 
systematicedly the various contexts, tirst immediate, and then wider and wider, in 
which alone these facts have any significance for conduct and science’ (128). The 
eiéy are such logical categories, or general terms, which we use in this task. The 
expressions Professur Stewart uses about them are indeed various and perhaps 
divergent. They are * points of view, from which things are scientifically regarded * (26), 
or ‘by takine which, Human Understanding succeeds in making the facts of the sensible 
woild intelligible (128. ef. 172): and a point of view appears to mean an aspect—at 
least, the only example given of looking at things from a convenient point of view is that 
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we may look at a number of things ‘as having a Quality, say, ‘‘astringency,” which 
enables us to do something with any one of them. Apart from the interest we have 
in this Common Quality, the Things are uninteresting, that is, they are ‘‘ mere 
particulars.” In technical language we are ready with ‘‘ motor reactions” in response to 
them only as stimulating us by a certain Quality. And this ‘t readiness,” this ** habit 
of attention,” is what comes to be spoken of as the eiSos in which they all “ participate”, 
and by participating in which cease to be -* mere particulars”, and become ‘‘instances” of a 
law or principle’ (132). Again, the etSy of the virtues are the ‘ meaniny of the virtues in each 
case ’ (48); they are (as Prof. Natorp says) ‘ Methods, Pure Suppositions of Thought ’ (63) ; 
‘explanation of things’ (109) ; ‘the Law of Nature, or Causal Context, which a scientific 
explanation of any class of- objects, qualities, or events, must set forth’ (28); ‘the Law, 
the Cause, the Use, the Context, the Right Point of View ; for it is advisable to tind 
different expressions for different cases’ (119); ‘centre of an individual force which is in 
the act of distributing itself among particulars, so that it appears in them as a common 
quality’ (181) ; yur real, they are ‘expressions of Force, of the Force inherent only in 
Woxn’ (87) ; they are ‘ways in which the mind reacts, according to its own constitution, 
upon the influences which come tu it from without’ (27); ‘a product of the mind’s 
activity, an instrument constructed by the mind, whereby it ‘* makes nature”, ‘* moulds 
environment ”, so as tu serve the purposes of human life’ (7. cf. 100.) 

We have quoted so large a number of passages partly in order to let the book speak 
for itself, partly because it seems to us to suffer from some obscuring of differences. 
Thus on p. 179 a concept is said to be ‘attention fixed directly on some interesting 
quality common to the particulars’; but two pages later concept is equated with 
‘scientific point of view.’ Again on p. 94, the method by which in the Philebis Dialectic 
is to fillin the péoa of a classification is said to be the method of empirical search for Laws 
of Nature ; and on p. 123 Plato is said to suggest the employment of the péytora yen of 
the Sophistes ‘in much the same way... that modern science employs its Methods of 
Agreement, Difference, Concomitant Variations, to explain the data of sense, to discover 
the Laws of Nature governing them.’ We are even told (44) that, though Plato did not see 
it, ‘it is really all the same whether in speaking of the fundamental judgments, we use the 
old description, ‘* eternal truths,” or the new one ‘‘ pragmatic postulates.” ’ 

The theory of the Idea as cbhject of aesthetic experience is difficult to state briefly. 
Thus regarded, the Idea is an individual, which we do not discourse of, but contemplate : 
but nut the sensible individual. Rather, we see this through its ‘dream-image,’ and what 
we see is thus taken out of the flux of things, and ‘remembered’ as if eternal. There 
are said to be ‘three ‘ psychic systems ” always suffering arrest from one another’ in 
aesthetic experience (149). We have found it a little ditticult to get a clear view of the 
underlying psychology. It is assumed that every quality is ‘a felt condition of the 
subject projected into the object. So far Psychology is clear’ (139). An object is a 
concretion of qualities projected (130-131). Beauty is, in general, such a quality ; more 
specifically, it 1s a feeling ‘connected with the condition known to Psychology as 
** concentration ~’ (139). Concentration is to be explained in connexiun with ‘cerebral 
dissociation’ (141, n. 1). But if one now asks, ‘ What is a brain /” will there not be some 
difficulty in replying? And it seems to us that the assumptions of the second part of the 
hook do not quite syuare with those of the first. In the second, ecstatic experience is 
explained on the assumption that there are certain definite 1:eals operating so as to 
produce through ‘the arrest of sensori-motor tendencies’ (162) a particular affective 
state in the eestatic subject ; in the first, all detiniteness of reals is explained as due to the 
subject moulding a fluid environment through the instrumentality of Ideas as points of 
view. But no doubt the facts here are difficult enough to excuse a good deal that may 
puzzle one in the account of them. 
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Aristotle on the Art of Poetry: a Revised Text, with Critical Introduction, 
Translation, and Commentary. By I. Bywater. Pp. xlvii+387. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1909, 16s. net. 


Prof. Bywater’s long-desired edition of the Poetics is a notable addition to the literature 
of scholarship, Its distinguishing features are its mastery of both the language of 
Aristotle and the literature of the subject, the sanity of its criticism: and exposition, and 
the restraint with which the editor contines himself to the business on hand, namely the 
elucidation of his author's meaning. Other editors have, with ample justification, made 
Anistotle’s treatise the text for a discussion of Greek poetry, or of poctry in general ; and 
no one will complain that they have done so. Prof. Bywater has kept himself within 
narrower limits ; and for a masterly examination of the meaning of Aristotle, his work 
will bear comparison with anything that has been written on this much-discussed 
treatise. It is noteworthy that he has reframed from direct controversy with recent 
fellow-labourers in the same field. Vahlen, indeed, plays a great part in the 
commentary, as freyuenters of Prof. Bywater’s lectures a quarter of a century ago will 
expect ; but Gomperz and Butcher are barely mentioned. On the other hand Prof. 
Bywater has a profound knuwledge of the earlier literature of the subject, and makes 
freyuent use of Tyrwhitt and Goulston and many continental scholars, old and new. 
The translation is plain and idiomatic, and ‘though it was apparently added with 
some hesitation) is unquestionably useful. Textually Prof. Bywater adheres to A¢ as the 
primary authority ; he totally disbelieves in any independent line of tradition in the 
Renaissance MSS., and he uses the evidence of the Arabic version with caution. It is of 
course inevitable that doubts should vceasionally remain as to the validity of Prof. 
Bywater’s interpretations ; but no one ean 1ead the book without feeling how dangerous 
it is to differ from such a master of the mind of Aristotle, and it is quite certain that no 
one can safely form an opinion on a doubtful passage without turning to this edition to 
see what Prof. Bywater has to say on it. 





Aristophanische Studien. Von H. Wezer. Pp. 180. Leipzig: Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchlandlung, 1908. 


This volume consists of notes on variuus passages of Aristophanes, selected from 
the papers of H. Weber by his son. A considerable part was left by the author ready 
for press, the rest has been completed by the editor. The notes are mostly rather 
full discussions of special points of obscurity or interest, mainly in the dAchurnians 
but with some also on the Auights, Wosps, and Clonds. Such a volume dves not lend 


itself to brief review, but niust be noted for reference by future editors and students of 
Avistuphanes. 





Ménandre, L’Arbitrage : “ition critique, accompagnée de notes explicatives et d’une 
traduction. [From Rer, Ef, Gr. xxi} Par M. Crotser. Pp. 93. Paris: 
ki. Leroux, 1908. 


M Maurice Croiset, who was the principal adviser of M. Lefebvre in the preparation of 
the elite proteeps of the Cairo Menander, has here republished the most complete of the 
four plays, with arevised text, elementary notes, and a translation. He has made use of 
the hubowrs of others (though he appears hot to know Mi. Walter Headlam’s pamphlet), 
and the text is naturally much in advance of the editio yr inceps ; but it can hardly be said 


that this new edition makes any cousiderable addition to the criticism or interpretation of 
the recovered classic. 
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’Ormavot Kuvyyeried, edition critique. Par P. Boupreatx. Pp.151. Paris: Champion. 
1908. 


This is the first fully critical edition of the Cymeyetica. M. Boudreaux has collated all the 
MSS. but one (in the almost inaccessible Phillipps library at Cheltenham), and has done 
his best to establish the text scientifically. It may be said that Oppian is hardly worth 
the trouble, but it is satisfactory to have the work thoroughly done once for all; and this, 
so far as the apparatus criticus is concerned, M. Boudreaux has done. In the restoration 
of the text finality is not attainable. 





Les Mavroyéni, Histoire d’Orient (de 1700 a nos jours) illustrée de nombreuses 
gravures, portraits, facsimilés, cartes, etc. Par THéopore Buancarp, 2 vols, 8vo0. 
Pp. xv+757 and 817. Paris: Leroux. 1909. 15f. 


These volumes are devoted to the history of the family of Mavrogenes, which at the 
time of its appearance on the political stage—the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
despite the promise of the sub-title—was established at Paros, Volume i. contains the 
life of the founder of the family fortunes, Nicolas, who was dragoman of the Imperial 
fleet under the Captain-pasha Hassan Ghazi and in that capacity settled the affairs of the 
Maina after Orloft’s ill-fated expedition. Nicolas Mavrogenes, an ‘outsider’ from the 
Islands, became, to the vreat disgust of the Phanariotes, not only an influential personage at 
Constantinople, but eventually Hospodar of Wallachia, which post was always regarded 
as a Phanariote perquisite. As Hospodar he successfully conducted the war with Austria 
till the loss of a battle in 1790, coinciding with the death of Hassan, cost him his head. 
The second volume deals with vther members of the Mavrogenes family who have risen 
to distinction chiefly in the Turkish civil and diplomatic services, but have also played a 
part in the affairs of the Greek kingdom. 

The hook contains much interesting matter, but unless the author was commissioned 
by the family concerned (which we cannot help suspecting to have been the case) the 
form chosen is unfortunate. Family history is rarely worth writing at second hand, 
and the great knowledge and patience of the writer would to ow mind have been 
better employed in developing some of the many subjects of wider interest touched on 
by the way: as it is, these digressions, entertaining in themselves, rather clog the 
narrative. ‘The illustrations also with few exceptions are chosen for their family interest : 
even so it is difficult to see what purpose is served by pictures of isolated arm-chairs and 
coftee-cups. There is no index, and what is still more singular in a work of this kind, no 
general pedigree of the family. 


Aaoypadia, Aedrlov ris “EAAnvixiis Aaoypagucfs “Eratpelas kara tptpnviay exdiSdpevov. 
Topos a’, Tevyas a’ {pp- 168}. Ev AOnvats, timo TI. A. SaxeAXapiov, 1909. 


The quarterly publication of the newly-founded Greek Folklore Society will be welcomed 
firstly as an outlet for the editor's (Prof. N. G. Politis’) vast collections of Greek folklore, 
secondly as a stimulus to a more scientific study of the subject than has been usual in 
Greece, where popular customs and traditions are apt to be appreciated only as survivals 
from the classical period. It is with the wider object in view that the editor devotes his 
first pages to an exposition of the spheres, methods, and aims of the study, Among the 
contents we note with pleasure a collection of Graeco-Albanian songs and stories from 
Spetsa and Attiea with a racy Greek translation and full commentary by the editor. To 
foreign students of Greek folklore the reviews of recent Athenian publications will he 
invaluable. 
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Investigations into the History of Commerce in the time of the Hellenistic 
Monarchies and the Roman Empire. Vol. I.: History of Eastern Trade 
in Graeco-Roman Egypt. By Mica. Cuwostow [Russian]. Pp. xxviii+478. 
Kasan, 1907. [See the notice by Rostowzew in Archiv fir Pamirusforschuny, TV. 
Pp. 288-301. ] 


This is the first volume of what promises to be a most important work. The author for 
the present confines himself to the Indo-Arabian and South African trade, excluding 
Syria, Asia Minor, and Western Asia, Northern India, as well as the districts round the 
Black Sea and Greece itself. The volume contains an exhaustive account of the 
commodities, the trade-routes by sea and land, the social and economic conditions of the 
countries concerned in relation to trade, the development of state-initiative and private 
enterprise, the influence of trade on science, culture, and polities. 





Transactions of the Third International Congress for the History of 
Religions. Ed. by P. S. Artenand J. pe M. Jouxsoy. 2 vols. Vol.1: Pp. xl 
+327. Vol. 2.: Pp. 457. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1908. 


The papers read at this Congress which are most likely to interest readers of this 
Journal are the following : W. von Bissing, ‘Netes on some paintings from Pompeii 
referring to the Cult of Isis.” P. Gardner, ‘Greek Influences on the Religious Art of N. 
India.’ The whole section VI. on the Religions of the Greeks and Romans, especially : 
F. B. Jevons, ‘ Detixionum Tabellae’ ; L. Campbell, ‘The Religious Element in Plato’ ; 
Jane Harrisun, ‘Bird and Pillar Worship’; A. B. Cook, ‘The Cretan Axe-Cult outside 
Crete’; and A. J. Evans, ‘New Lights on the Cult and Sanctuaries of Minoan Crete.’ 


Hellenica Oxyrhynchia cum Theopompi et Cratippi Fragmentis. Recogn. B. P. 
(FRENFELL et A. 8S. Husv. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d., cloth, 4s., paper. 


This is a convenient reprint of the text of Pap. Ox. 842, with apparatus criticus, 
followed by the fraguents mentioned in the title, and indices. It (like the other 
volunes of the Bibliotheca Oxoniensis tu which it belongs) would be even more 
convenient if the pages were numbered. 





Ocrcadtka Mvnpeia, Adavacaxcioy Movectoy év Bodo. By A. S. ARvANrrovovLtos. Pp, 


96. With 45 Illustrations. Athens: Eleutheroudakes, Volo: Paiaskeuopoullos, 
1909. 


This little volume contains a sketch of the history of Greek painting from the beginning 
down to the present day, and a brief account of the excavations at Payasae, as an 


introduction tu the description uf the famous stelae, which however are nut themselves 
to be found in its pages. 
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Nomisma : Untersuchungen auf dem Gebiete der antiken Munzkunde III. Pp. 30, 
with 3 plates. Berlin: Mayer u. Muller. 3.60 m. 


This publication, which appears at irregular intervals when sufficient material has 
accumulated in the editors’ hands, is of great importance to numismatists. 
part contains an exhaustive study by one of the editors, Dr. H 
chronoloyical arrangement of the autonomous coinage of Abdera. 


The present 
. von Fritze, of the 


*,* For other books received, see List of Accessiuns to the Library. 
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I.—INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 


AcHAEAN origin of gable-roof and cun- 
tinuous frieze, xlv f. 

Acropolis of Thasos, 206 ff. 

Actor, figure of, on terracotta food-warmer, 
165 

Adalia, see Satalia 

Aegina, sketches made by Cockerell in, 55 

Aeneias, physician, marble disk with figure 
and inser. of, 154 

Affendi Christos, excavation at, 362 

Ainura in Thasos, 234 

Akeratos, inser. of, 250 

Alexandrian religion in Plutarch, 79 ff. 

Aliki (Alyke) in Thasos, 102, 236 ff. 

Amazons, on horse-trappings, 159, 160: on 
nurror-cover, 161 

Amethyst intaglio of Constantius IT (?), 
166 f. 

Amphipolis, prospects of excavation at, 
xlvi 

Amphorae in Attic treasure-lists, 187 

Andabalis, identification of, 122 

Andokides and the transition to R.F. style, 
104 

Andros: battle of, 264 ff; drawings by 
Cockerell of, 57 

Animalsin connexion with winged Artemis, 
286 ff. 

Antichares of Heleon, 343 

Anticharus, xaAés-name, 315 f., 342 

Antigoneia, Delian festival, 281 

Antiyonus Doson and Antigonus Gonatas, 
confusions between, 264 ff. 

Gonatas, and the battle of Andros, 

267 ff. ; his foundations at Delos, 271 ff : 

his coins with Pan-types, 273 f. 

6 yépov in Plutarch, 267 f. 

Antoine le Flamence, 198 f. 

Aphisia. 6, 17 

Aphtoni on Marmara, 14 

Apollo: bronze statuette dedicated by 
Zanyaridas 156; holding goat’s horns, 








156, 157; Citharoedus, 
attinities of, 261 

Apotropaic formulae, 250 

=D open carved on stone in Thasvs, 
218 

Arch, triumphal, remains of. in Thasos, 226 

Archer trumpeting, on B.F. plate, 108 

Architects, inscriptions in Thasos recording, 
219, 223 

Archons, Delian, dates of, 274 ff 

Avene, site identified, 364 

Argaios (Mt.)= Hassan Dagh, 123, 129 

Aristotle, his silence about Heeataeus, 44 

Army of Athens in 431 B.¢., 23 ff 

Artemis: Asiatic, 286 ff: on horse-hack, 
terracottas from Lusoi and Sparta, 301 ; 
huntress, bronze statuette of, from 
Ephesus, 195 f. ; Limnatis, sanctuary of, 
at Kombothekra, 363; O1thia, 286 ff, 
358 ; winged, 286 ff 

Ashnas, march of, in 838 a.p., 120 ff. 

Asiatic Artemis, 286 ff 

Astris in Thasos, 2-41 ff. 

Athena, bust of, on bronze couch-arm, 162 

Athenian Army in 431 B.c., 23 ff 

Athens: archaeological work at, 354; 
Cockerell’s sketches of, 55, 58; inserip- 
tions in Epigraphical Museum (Nos. 361, 
1373, and unnumbered), 168 ff. ; new 
fragments of treasure records (/bid.) 


Praxitelean 


B 


BanQvet, on funeral relief from Thasos, 
250 

Baring of one foot, religious significance of, 
2 

Bassae, Apollo-temple at, sketches by 
Cockerell of, 55; repair of, 356 

Bendis, Thasian name, 93 

Berlin Museum: B.F. kylix by Hischylos, 
107; B.F. plate associated with Hischy- 
los, 107 f. 
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Birds in connexivn with winged Artemis, 
286 Hf. 
Boeotian pottery : from Rhitsdéna, 308 ff ; 
winged goddess on, 300 f. 
Boghaz Kyoi, Hittite tablets from, 19 
Bone carvings replacing ivory at Sparta, 
296 
Boston Museum, Boeotian kylix in, 349 
British Museum : 
Amethyst intaglio of Constantius TH. (7), 
166 
Bronzes : statuettes : of Apollo 156 ; from 
Melos (194), 195; of negro, 163: from 


Sessa, (447), 194. Horse-trappings 
(silver-plated), 157 f. Arm of couch, 
162. Mirror (with Amazon and 


Greek), 161 

Gold reels from Rhodes, 165 

Marbles: Apollo Citharoedus, 261; 
capital, with Leda and swan, 152; 
chest, inscribed, 155; disk, inscribed, 


153: head of youth, Polykleitan, 
151 £. 
Pottery: B.F. plates associated with 


Hischylos (B 5389-591), 107 f.; mixed 
kylix by Hischylos (E 3) 114 
School-tablets, 20 ff. 
Silver-gilt disk with Helios, 160 
Silver seals with busts of Hadrian, 166 
Sketches by C. R. Cockerell, 53 ff. 
Terracotta food-warmer, 164 
Bronzes : from Asia Minor, 192 f. : Minoan, 
found at Tylissos, 362. See also British 
Museum. 
Bull's head rhyton from Phaistos, 361 
Burials: late Mycenean, in Kephallenia, 
357; without cremation in Geometric 
tombs at Tiryns, 364. 0 Nee also 
Graves. 


C (see also BK) 


CALAMIS, statue of rats ad’ éorias belonging 
to his school, 4 

Calendar, Delian 276; Egyptian 279 f. 

Callimachus, his evidence as to Hecataeus, 
45 

Cambridge, Fitzwilham Museum : 
kylix by Hischylos (60), 107 

Cainirus, winged goddess on objects from, 
209 

‘Canon of Reigns,” Ptolemaic 275 ff. 

Capital of pilaster, with Leda and swan, in 
B.M., loz 

Cappadocia, 
120 ff. 

Cassiopeia, plan by Cockerell of, 56 

Castle, medineval, of Thasos, 207 ff. 

Cavalla, mser. at, 102 

Ceos : see Zea 

Chaeronea, plan by Cockerell of, 56 

Chariot-group on horse-trappings, 158 

Chelis, putter, 115, 117 


B.F. 


Mutasim’s march threugh, 
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Cheramyes, statue dedicated by, 193 

Chest, marble, of Metrodoros mepmpayrns, 
155 

Church, Byzantine, on Marmara, 14 

Church-coinayes of Thasos, 248 ff. 

Cilicia, Cockerell’s sketches made in, 58 

Cinnabar used for red on vase from Rhitséna 
335, 333 

Cisterns on acropolis of Thasos, 212 

Cockerell, C.R., sketches by, 53 ff. 

Cocks on Naukratite vase from Rhitséna, 
334 

Coin-dies preserved in Parthenon, 176 f. 

Coins: countermarked by churches of 
Thasos, 248 f.- 17th century Venetian, 
found at Corinth, 358 

Colouring of polychrome kantharos from 
Rhitséna, 334 ff. 

Constantine the Great and his family, on 
base of obelisk of Theodosius, 68 

Constantinian : portrait-head in Rome, 68 ; 
sculpture on base of Theodosius-obelisk, 
68 f, 

Constantinople : Cockerell’s sketches in, 
54; base of obelisk of Theodosius, 60 ff. ; 
funerary relief from Thasos in Imperial 
Museum, 250 

Constantius IL. (/), amethyst intaglio of, 
166 f. 

Corinth : drawings by Cockerell of, 56; 
excavations at, 357 

Corinthian vases with winged goddess, 300 

Cos, battle of, 264 ff. 

Couch, bronze arm of, 162 

Cowper, Mr. H. S., bronzes from Asia 
Minor belonying to, 192 f. 

Crescent horse-trappings, 160 

Crete : connexion with Peloponnese, 304 ; 
drawings by Cockerell of, 57 ; excavations 
in, 360 f. 

Cypselus, chest of, winged Artemis on, 
286, 300, 305 


D 


Dascise ladies on gold 
Knossos, 360 f. 

Daulis, plan by Cuckerell of, 56 

Delos: Antigonus Gonatas and, 269 f., 
281 f.; archons of, 274 ff; calendar, 
276: excavations at, 362; inventories 
relating to festivals, 271 f. ; sketches by 
Cockerell of, 57 

Delphi, sketches by Cockerell of, 56 

Demetrieia, Delian festival, 279 

Demosthenes and the siege of Syracuse, 
TO ff. 

Dies, see coin-dies 

Dionysiae play in modern Thrace, xlvii. 

Dionysos: "Edevdepevs, xvii. ; in relation 
to Osiris, in Plutarch, 87; marble, from 
barracks of Equites Singulares, 255 ff. : 
Praxitelean, on gems, 261 f.; seated, 


intaglio from 
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B.F. plate, 108; sleeping, relief on 
bronze couch-arm, 162; and the satyr of 
Tripod-Street, 251 ff. ; Torlonia, 261 

Disk: marble, of Gmnathon, 153; of 
Aeneias, 154; metal, as horse-trappings, 
157 f. «Minoan terracotta, inscribed, from 
Phaistos, 361 ff. 

Dog, Molossian, with two men on intaglio 
fron: Knossos, 360 

Dep nea, winged goddess on stele from, 

Dresden Museum: satyr pouring wine, 
253 ff. 

Durra = Nora, 123 f. 


E 


Eeyrr, Greek school-tablets from, 29 ff 
Egyptian : calendar, 279f.; diorite vase 
from 


Knossos, 361; mytholugy in 
Plutarch, 79 ff. 
Elaphonnesus, 17 

Eleusinian mysteries: statue of boy 


celebrating, 1ff. ; supposed connexion 
with Osiris, 88 

Elis, objects from: bronze mirror, 161 ; 
horse-trappiags, 157f.; silver-gilt disk 
with Helios, 160 

Ephesus: bronze statuette of Artemis 
huntress from, 195f.; excavations at, 
365; sketches by Cockerell at, 57; 
winged goddess on objects from, 299, 
302 

Epidaurus, drawings by Cockerell of, 56 

Epiktetos the potter; association of, with 
Hischylos, 106 ff. ; and the transition to 
R.F. style, 104 

Epipolae, the walls on, 70 ff. 

Equites Singulares, Dionysus from barracks 
of, 255 ff. 

Eratosthenes, his evidence as to Hecataeus, 
46 

Erechtheion, Cockerell’s sketch of, 55 

Eretria : excavation at, 355; plans of, by 
Cockerell, 57 

Eros and Psyche on Praenestine cista, 263 

Etymologies, Egyptian, in Plutarch, 83 f. 

Euboea, Cockerell in, 57 

Euergesia, see Theuergesia 

Euryelus, 70 ff. 

Eyes on kylikes by Hischylos, 114 


¥F 


Fiamenc, Antoine le, 198 f. 

Food-warmer (terracotta), in shape of shrine, 
164 

Forgeries, ancient literary, 42 

Fountain-building at Delos, 363 
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Frieze, continuous, Achaean origin of, 
xlv f. 


Funerary relief from Thasos, 250 


G 


GaABLE-ROOFs, introduced by the Achaeans, 
xlv. 

(Jalimi on Marmara, 11 

Gamedes, potter, 348 

Ganyaridas, statuette dedicated by, 156 

Gateways in Thasian walls, 220 f. 

Genesios on the campaign of 863 4.v., 
124 ff 

Geometric pottery from Lianokhladi, 359 ; 
Sparta, 359 ; Tiryns, 364 

Gnathon, marble disk with inscription of, 
153 

Goat’s horns, Apollo holding, 157 

Goat-song, origin of tragedy in, xlvii. 

Gorgoneia in Parthenon records, 179 

Gortyn, excavations near, 362 

Gothic War (332 a.p.), commemorated on 
hase of obelisk of Theodosius, 68 

Graechwyl, bronze bow] from, with winged 
goddess, 299 

Grammatical school-tablets, 29 ff. 

Graves at Rhitsdéna, 308 ff. See also Burials. 

Gylippus and the siege of Syracuse, 71 ff. 


H 


Hapriay, silver seals with busts of, 166 

Hagios Taxiarches, church of, in Thasos, 
241 

Halone (Marmara Islands), 15 

Hamadieh (Thasos), inser. from, 102 

Hecataeus, his js wepiodos, 41 ff. 

Hecate, bronze relief from Delos, 363 

Hekatompedon treasure-lists, 180 

Helios : in chariot, on silver-gilt disk, 160 ; 
head of, on gold reels, 165 

Hera, bust of, on bronze couch-arm, 162 

Heracles: and Cretan bull on lekythos 
324; apotropaic formula mentioning, 
250 

Heraclitus, his reference to Hecataeus, 44 

Herculaneum, resting Dionysus on relief 
from, 262 f. 

Herodotus, relation of, to Hecataeus, 42 tf 

Hierapolis, plan of, by Cockerell, 57 

Hippodrome at Constantinople, scenes from, 
on base of Theodosius-obelisk, 66 f. 

Hischylos, vases by, or associated with, 
103 ff. 

Hittites and Pelopids, 19 #f. 

Homeric house, xlv. 

Hoplites, numbers of Athenian, 23 ff. 

Horse: connexion with Artemis, 289, 301 

Horseman on kylix by Hischylos, 114 

Horse-trappings, 157 f. 

House, Homeric, xlv. 
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Isctusatio in Marmara, 12 

Inscriptions. Attic, I.G@. i. 171, new 
fragment, 169 ; ii, 2. 665, new fragment, 
172; from Thasos, ve Thasos ; incised 
on vases from Rhitséna, 315 f£., 320, 328, 
338 ft. 

Isis, Plutarch’s treatise on, 79 tf. 

Isopata, stone vases found near, 360 

Ttonos, temple at, 355 

Ivory plaques, ete from Sparta, 
winged Artemis, 286 ff., 3538 


with 


K (xe also C) 


Katypoys, Hellenistic gold ornaments from, 
305 

Karditza (Boevtia), 
church at, 198 

Karystos, archaevlogical work at, 355 

Kazaviti (Thasos), inser. from, 100, 102 

Kelatos, inser. from Thasos, 96, 231 f., 
251) 

Kephallenia, late Mycenean cemetery at, 
337 

Kephissos, battle of (1311), 199 

Khattusil, Hittite king, 19 

Khouklia (on Pasha Liman, 
Islands), 16 

Kierion, excavations at, 300 

Kinara in Thasos, 233 ff. 

Klazaki on Marmara, 14 

Kleidhi (near Pylos) excavations at, 363 

Knossos, excavations at, 360 f. 

Kombothekra, exeavations at, 365 

Komiaki, see Naxos 

Koron (Viran Sheher), 123 

Koronta, Mycenean finds at, 355 

Koutali, 6, 17 f. 

Krene Minoe in Delos, 363 

Kurra= Koron, 125 

Kylix . Attic form developed by Hischylos, 
103; Boeotian class, 308 tf. 


Frankish 


inser. on 


Marmara 


L 


Lasparen, FOP. 

Lamos, R., mistaken for Halys by Tabari, 
122 f. 

Laodicea in Syria, Artemis of, 306 

Leda and swan. on pilaster capital and 
coin of Nicomedia, 152 f. 

Lianokhladi in Thessaly, excavations at, 
359 

Lighthouse, ancient, in Thasos, 231 ; inscr. 
from, 95f. 

Limena (Thasos) : inscriptions from, 91f., 
101; topography, 203 ff. 

Limnaia, Artemis, 304 
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Lintel, double, of Thasian gateway, 2208. 

Lions, two crouching, confronted, on 
Spartan relief, 358 

Lugano, Praxitelean Dionysus at, 256 


M 


Mantivea, plan by Cockerell of, 55 

Marathon, sketches by Cockerell of, 56 

Marble quarries on Marmara, 12 f. 

Marj-uskuf, position of, 122 

Marmara Islands, 6 ff. 

Matamir, locality of 121 f. 

Mausoleum, modern inscr. on frieze of, 
366 

Mazarakata, »e¢ Kephallenia 

Megalopolis, plan by Cockerell of, 55 

Melanthos and Xanthos, xlvii. 

Melos: archaic bronze statuette from, 195 ; 
Cockerell’s sketches of, 57 

Menelaion at Sparta, 358 

Messene, plans by Cockerell of, 55 

Meteora, views by Cockerell of, 56 

Miletus, view by Cockerell of, 58 

Mines of Thasos, 228 

Mirror with Greek and Amazon on cover, 
161 

Mitannians, Aryan deities worshipped by, 
21 

Mitra, Mitannian deity, 21 

Mursil, 19 ff 

Mutallu, Hittite king, 19 

Mutasim, his march through Cappadocia, 
120 ff 

Mycalessus, see Rhitséna 

Mycenae, drawings hy Cockerell of, 56 

Mycenaean remains: in Akarnania, 355; 
Delos, 362; Kephallenia, 357; N. 
Greece, 360; Samikon, 364; Sparta, 
358 f. ; Tiryns, 364 

Myconos, drawings by Cockerell of, 57 

Mylasa, bronze statuette of trumpeter from, 
197 

Myra, drawings by Cockerell of, 58 

Myrtilos, 19 ff. 

Myrtle-wreath, worn by mystae, 1 ff. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian : watdes ad’ €orias in, 
3 f.; supposed connexion with Osiris, 


N 


NaUKRATITE vase from Rhitsdéna, 332 #f. 

Naxian type of archaic statue, 194 

Naxos, Cycladic tombs in, 355 

Nazianzos, identification of, 122 

Negro, bronze statuette of, in B.M, from 
Perugia, 163 

Nicandra, statue dedicated by, 193 

Nicias at the siege of Syracuse, 71 tt. 
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Nicomedia, coin of, with Leda and swan, 
153 

Nimroud, ivory plaque with winged god- 
dess from, 301 f. 

Nora = Durra (?), 124 


O 


Oxpetisk of Theodosius, 60 ff. 

Ocha, Temple on Mt., drawn by Cockerell, 
57 

Odeum: at Corinth, 
365 

Olbia, terracotta food-warmer from, 164 

Olympia: prehistoric settlement at, 364 ; 
Spartan Artemis and winged goddess on 
objects from, 296, 300 f.; Zeus-temple, 
Cockerell’s plan of, 55 

Omar, Saracen general, his campaign of 
863 a.v., 124 f. 

Orchomenos — (Boeotia), by 
Cockerell of, 56 

Oithia and the Winged Artemis, 286 tf, 
295 £. 

Osiris and Isis, Plutarch’s treatise on 7 ff. 


357: at Ephesus, 


drawings 


P 


PaintEp floors of megara at Tiryns, 364 

Palatia on Marmara, 11 f. 

Pan: rock-cut shrine of, in Thasos, 215 f. ; 
types relating to, on coins vf Antigunus 
Gonatas, 273 f. 

Panagia, in Thasos, 94, 230 ff 

Paneia, Delian festival founded by Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, 273 f. 

Panopeia, plan by Cockerell of, 56 

Parmenon, architect of Thasian wall, 219 

Parthenon, treasure-records of, L68 f. 

Pasha Liman (Marmara Islands), 6. 15 f. 

Patara, drawings by Cockerell of, 98 

Pausanias on Praxiteles Dionysus and 
Satyr pouring wine, 251 ff. 

Peirene, fountain of, at Corinth, 357 

Pelops a Hittite ? 20 f. 

Pergamon, sketches by Cockerell of, 37 

Perugia, bronze Greek statuette of negro 
from, 163 

Petronas in the campaign of 863 a.D., 
125 ff 

Petworth camillus, 5 

Phaestos, excavations at, 361 

Phaleron, New, excavation at, 355 

Phaselis, sketches by Cockerell of, 58 

Pheidippos the potter: his association with 
Hischylos, 106 ff; kylix by, 116 

Phialae dedicated at Delian festivals, 2718. 

Philadelpheia, Delian festival, 278 

Philocles the Sidonian in Delos, 273 

Phoenician origin of Cretan and Pelopon- 
nesian cults, 304 f. 
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Phoenix, in Herodotus and Hecataeus, 48 

Phthiotic Thebes, acropolis uf, 356 

Pig: statue of boy holding, 1 tf ; votive 
tigures holding, froin Crete, 362 

Pilaster, capital of, with Leda and swan, 
152 

Plataea, plan of, by Cockerell, 56 

Platonisin in Plutareh, 79 ff 

Plutarch : on the battle of Andros, 267 f. ; 
on Isis and Osiris, 79 ff. 

Polychrome kantharos 
335 ff 

Polykleitan head of youth, in B.M., 151 f. 

Pompeiopolis, Cockerell’s sketches of, 58 

Population of Athens in 431 B.c., 23 ¢f. 

Porson or Poson, in campaign of a.p, 863, 
125 

Portico at Phaestos, 361 

Poson, sve Poison. 

Potamia in Thasos, 96 ff, 282 

Prastio on Marmara, 15 

Praxiteles, his Dionysus and Satyr in 
Tripud-Street, 251 ff. 

Priene, sketches by Cockerell of, 58 

Proclus, prefect of Constantinople, erection 
of obelisk of Theodosius by, 63 f. 

Proconnesus (Marmara), history and topo- 
graphy of, 7 ff 

Propylaia, Athens, repair of, 354 

Provenance of vases found in Rhitsdéna 
graves, 344 ff. 

Ptolemaic foundations in Delos 271 f. 

Ptolemaicia, Delian festivals, 272, 281 

Ptolemy I., honouws to, at Delos, 272 f. 

Ptolemy IL., his policy against Antigonus 
Gonatas, 283 

Ptolemy IIJ.: and Antigonus Gonatas, 
265 ff. ; date of his accession, 279 

Ptoson, battle of, 125 


from Rhitsdna, 


Q 


QvaRRies in Thasos, 238 
Quatnel (?), Christopher, inscr. by, 
Mausoleum frieze, 367 


on 


R 


REp-FIGURE vases, origin of, 104 

Reels, gold, from Rhodes, 165 

Rhitsona, excavations at, 308 th, 359 

Rhodes: gold reels from, 165; winged- 
goddess type at, 302 

Ricketts-Shannon Collection, 
Hischylos in, 111 

Rome: Cockerell’s sketches made in, 59; 
Magazzino Archeologico, Constantinian 
portrait-head in, 68; statue of mais dp’ 
égtias in, 1 tf. : Pal. de’ Conservatori, 
statue of wats ag’ éorias in, 1 

Russia: horse-trappings from, 160f, ; 
winged-goddess on objects from. 300 

D p* 


kylix by 
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St. Luke, so-called tomb of, at Ephesus, 
365 

Sakonides. associated with Hischylos, 106 ff. 

Salonika, Cockerell s sketches in, 54 

Samos, sixth-century bronze statuette from, 
192 £.: statues from, ibid. 

Sarapis and Sinope, 86 f. 
Sardes, marble chest from, 155; stamped 
brick from, with winged goddess, 299 
Sardian stone seal in Parthenon treasure, 
175 

Satalia, sketches by Cuckerell of, 58 

Satyr: of Tripod-Street, by Praxiteles, 
251 ff: head of, on horse-trapping, 
158 f. 

Schvol-tablets, Greek, 29 #f. 

Seals, silver, with busts of Hadrian, 166 

Seileni on kylix by Hischylos, 114 

Serapis, supposed origin at Sinope, 86 f. 

Sessa on the Volturno, archaie bronze 
statuette from, 194 

Set in Egyptian myth, §1 ff. 

Shrine-shaped food-warmer of terracotta, 
164 

Shubbiluliuma, Hittite king, 19 

Side : inser. from, 130; plans and sketches 
by Cockerell of, 58 

Sinopion (near Memphis) confused with 
Sinope, 87 

Smyrna, winged goddess on aryballos from, 
299 

Snake in connexion with winged Artemis, 
288, 209 

Sotas, architect of Thasian tower, 223 

Soteria founded by Antigonus Gonatas at 
Delos, 272 f. 

Sotero Kalyvia (Thasos;, inser. from, 99 

Sparta. excavations at, 358; sketch of 
theatre by Cockerell, 55; winged Ar- 
temis of, 286 ff. 

Sprinkler, official in Sardian temple, 155 

Staulakia (Thasus), Hellenic remains at, 


Strabo, his references to Hecataeus, 46 

Stratonice, sister of Antigonus Gonatas, 
282 

Stratoniceia, Delian festival 271 f., 281 f. 

Sunion, excavations at, 355 

Sword, bronze thrusting, 6th or 7th cent. 
B.C., from Samos, 195 

Symbolisin of votive offerings, 296 £, 

Syracuse, Athenian siege of, 70 tf. 


T 


TABart. on expedition of Mutasim, 120 f. 
Tablets. grammatical, 29 ff. 

Tanagra. plan by Cockerell of, 56 

Tauric Artemis, 306 
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Teisias, potter, 348 

Teos, plan of, by Cockerell, 57 

Terracotta figurines from Rhitsdna, 314 f., 
320, 327 £., 331 

Tharros, winged goddess on scarab from, 
2a 

Thasos : inscriptions from, 91 ff; topo- 
graphy, 202 ff 

Theatre of Thasus, 225 

Thebes Museum: objects from Rhitsdéna 
in, 359 

Theodorus of Samos, 193 

Theodosius, obelisk of, 60 ff. 

Theologo (Thasos): inser. 
topography, 246 

Thera, winged goddess on amphora from, 
299 

Thermon, archaeological work at, 355 

Thessaly, excavations in, 359 f. 

Theuergesia, Delian festival, 272, 276 

Thucydides : ii 13, on the Athenian Army, 
23 ff. ; vi., vii. on the walls on Epipolae, 
70 ff. 

Thymilos, Dionysus by, 251 

Tiryns, excavations at, 364; Cockerell's 
plans of, 56 

Towers, Hellenic, in Thasus, 235 ff., 246 

Tragedy, origin of, xlvii. 

Trajanopolis (Cilicia), Cockerell’s sketches 
of 58 

Treasure-records, new fragments of, 168 f. 

Troezen, plan of Poseidon temple by 
Cockerell, 56 

Trogus Pompeius : on the battle of Andros, 
265 ; his use of ambiguous proper names, 
265 f. 

Troy, sketches by Cockerell at, 57 

Trumpeter : bronze statuette from Mylasa, 
197 : on B.F. plate, 108 

Tsani Maghoula, tumulus at, 360 

Tumuli in Thessaly excavated, 359 f. 

Tylissos: coin of, with Apollo holding 
gvat’s head, 157 ; excavations at, 362 

Typhon : see Set 


from 99 f.; 


Vy 


VENETIAN coins found at Corinth, 357 

yenne of Arles, treatment of drapery in, 
259 

Vory (on Pasha Liman, Marmara Islands), 
16 

Votive lead figurines from Sparta, 292 ff. ; 
symbolism vf votive offerings, 296 f. 

Vulci, archaic bronze statuette from, 194 


Ww 


WaLpENeR, Christopher, inser. by, on frieze 
of Mausoleum, 367 
Walls of Thasos, 204 ff. 
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Warrior: on B.F. plate at Berlin 108 ; in 
Brit. Mus. *b. ; and chariot, on Rhitséna 
kantharos, 335; and serpent, on kylix 
by Hischylos, 112 

Westmacott youth, head resembling, 152 

Winged: Artemis 286 ff; male deity 
connected with Artemis, 290, 292, 301 
303 f. 

Wiirzburg, kylix by Hischylos at, 112 
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XanruHus and Melanthos, xlvii. 
Nerxes, route of, in Thrace, xlvi. 


Z 


Zea (Ceos), sketches by Cockerell at, 57 
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*Aknparos, Thasian, 250 

dkpovioko. for striking coins, preserved in 
Parthenon, 176 f. 

aXa3acrobyxn in Parthenon treasure, 176 

dvapagxadttatyy, T+ 

*"AvOos, Thasian, OF 

*Avriyapos Kados, on vase from Rhitsdna, 
315 f.. 342 

amodéxrns in Thassos, 98 


Bakyos, 3 
Bup3apixy puady, 134 
Bevdis. Thasian mane, 93 


Ths wepiobos of Hecataeus, 41 tt. 


Aapiotos “AroAN@ros, Sanortos Pradéwv, on 
tiles from Bassai, 396 


€xrat Poxuides in Parthenon treasure, 174 
eritnxtov, xpvaotov. 18 £, 

éotias, Gap, 1 tt. 

HAwy for nrtBov, 153 

jdo in Parthenon records, 178 


"Toakes =’loadktos in inser. from Side, 130 


xaQos-inscr. on vase from Rhitséna, 315 f.. 
R42 

Karadoyor, ob ek Tat, 2b 

Kydaros, Thasian, i, 250 

ketrae In Parthenon treasure, L177 

xvsia tn Parthenon treasare, 174 


Maxedor, style of successors of Alexander, 
269 

Marradtorasys, Phastin, 93 

Marrapots, Chastain, 5 

Meyer, Thanian, 93 


MeAnrudov tmapakarafy«y, 189 
Mépver. kadés-name, 115 
Méoros, Thasian name, 100 
punbertes ap Eorias. 3 


vitra dpyvpa in Attic treasure, 189 
Nipgats Muvoisw, dedication to, from Delos, 
303 


Eemxdv apy’piov in Attic treasure-lists, 18 
dppadrol diarey in Attic treasure, 190 


rapayvabidior, 160 

rapaprardé, seal of a, 166 

reperpiopara, ivory. preserved in Parthenon, 
1 

nepparTys, 150 

mepitmyuara wevdker, 189 

Tl\ar@es, Thasian, 92 

moryea Onpaer, 296 tf 

TIpotxovynoos, 7 

Tpoperartdcoy. 160 


paypa of garment (2), 175 


Tie@r, ob ex TOY, 26 
Tiwapxidas, Thasian name, 94 


drodepidioy in Attic treasure-list, 184 


paXuapov, 160 
dpovrearijs in inscr. from Side, 130 


xadxoxpas, puidy, 184 
Xapakrypes, com-dies. preserved in 
thenon. 176 


Par- 


Wodves, of, xlvit. 
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